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Fall 2 percent revenue funding community 
needs throughout Sault Tribe service area 


MORE THAN 
$1 MILLION 
CONTRIBUTED 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— Upper Peninsula police and 
fire agencies, local libraries, pub- 
lic schools, indoor and outdoor 
recreation areas and programs, 
and public universities are among 
the recipients of $1,009,890 in 
fall “2 percent” donations from 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

In total this year, the tribe 
awarded $1,551,534 in 2 percent 
contributions to worthy recipients 
across the eastern U.P. The fall 
2 percent donations will benefit 
communities and citizens in seven 
U.P. counties. 

“The 2 percent money we give 
to our communities help so many 
people - from providing money 
to help law enforcement and other 
first responders, computers for 
schools, after school programs, 
city upgrades - it’s just great to 
see,” said Sault Tribe Chairman 
Joe Eitrem. 

Since 1993, the Sault Tribe 
has disbursed 2 percent pay- 
ments twice annually to U.P. 
communities and organizations. 
Funds are distributed to commu- 
nities extending from St. Ignace 
to Manistique, to Marquette 
to Sault Ste. Marie. To date 
more than $32 million has been 
awarded by the tribe based on 
2 percent of slot revenues from 
the tribe’s Kewadin Casino prop- 
erties in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace, Hessel, Manistique and 
Christmas. 

Top recipients of the fall 2 
percent funds include $33,941 for 
the Soo 1-500 Project, $15,000 
for the Soo Township Elementary 
School Build a Dream program, 
$13,941 to upgrade the water 
system tank in Mathias Township, 
and $10,915 for an interactive 
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classroom program in the Big 
Bay De Noc School District. 
Funds were also used for the 
Aging for Outreach and ALTRAN 
programs in Munising, U.P. 
Children’s Museum in Marquette, 
a culture enhancement program 
in Gladstone Area Schools and 
the Chippewa County Spay and 
Neuter Program. 

For more information on how 
to apply for 2 percent funds, 
contact Candace Blocher at (906) 
635-6050. 

Fall 2011 2 percent funds 
distribution: 

Sault Tribe Unit I — 

Chippewa County Spay and 
Neuter Program, $10,000; City of 
Sault Ste. Marie, 1-500 Project, 
$33,941; Sugar Island Township, 
emergency shelter, $7,500; Soo 
Township Elementary School, 
Building a Dream, $15,000; Sault 
Ste. Marie Area Public Schools, 
Girls on the Run, $1,500; Kinross 
Charter Township, after school 
activities and Christmas party, 
$7,000. 

Sault Tribe Unit II — 
McMillan Township, Community 
Center, $5,000; McMillan 
Township, Newberry CLM 
Community Action, $12,000; 
Pickford Public Schools, $7,441; 
Garfield Township, $5,000; Trout 
Lake Township, $10,500; 

See “Fall 2 Percent,” Page 2 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Sugar Islanders are getting new kitchen equipment at the Sugar Island Community Center, which is used 
as the island's emergency shelter, thanks to a 2 percent donation from the Sault Tribe. L-R, Township Clerk 
Louise Bledsoe, elder J ohn (Chum) Menard and Unit I directors Debra Ann Pine and Cathy Abramson. 


Sierra Club fights Kinross ethanol plant 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Kincheloe resident Larry 
Klein and the Sierra Club have 
filed a complaint against the U.S. 
Department of Energy (DOE) 
for violating federal law when it 
approved and funded the cellulos- 
ic biorefinery in Kinross Charter 
Township, commonly known as 
the Frontier Project. 

“Klein et al v. United States 


Department of Energy” was 
filed Dec. 22 at the Western 
District of Michigan U.S. District 
Court Northern Division and 
will be heard by U.S. District 
Court Judge R. Allan Edgar in 
Marquette, Mich., according to 
the docket. 

At the heart of the matter is 
the club’s contention that the 
DOE is not in compliance with 


the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) and the 
Administrative Procedure Act 
(APA), and if it were, the Frontier 
Project, as it stands now, would 
not exist. Klein and the Sierra 
Club wants the judge to declare 
that the DOE failed to comply 
with NEPA and that activities 
will stop until it complies with 
NEPA and the APA, in order to 


“preserve the status quo, prevent 
agency action and forestall irrepa- 
rable injury to the environment.” 

Mascoma’s technology con- 
verts hardwoods to cellulosic eth- 
anol using yeasts to ferment the 
wood. The hardwood, character- 
ized as “underutilized pulp wood 
hardwood” by Mascoma, will be 
harvested from a 150-mile 

See “Kinross Project, ” Pg. 1 7 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Staff of the Sault Tribe Health and Human Services Center in Sault Ste. Marie stand among a cache of food for 32 food 
baskets in an annual Christmas relief effort for disadvantaged families on Dec. 16. Each family recieved $120 worth of 
meats, breakfast items, beverages, assorted canned foods, packaged mixes, fresh produce and other items. Funding for 
the baskets came from the 42 staff members at the center who participate in the Friday dress down days. Left to right, 
Diane Moore, Wanda Clerc, Susan Henderlite, Kerrie J ones and Amanda Lewis. Also part of the crew but not pictured, is 
Rita Lewis. 
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Photo by Brenda Austin 

Pickford Community Library got a boost from 2 percent funds for building rennovations, allowing 
them to build an enclosed entryway into the building. L-R, Unit II Director Lana Causley, Hessel 
casino Manager Tel Fox and Pickford Library Manager Michelle Satchell. 


Photo by Brenda Austin 

St. Ignace Area Schools were able to purchase a used bus with help from Sault Tribe's 2 percent 
funds. L-R, St. Ignace casino Manager Steve Sprecker, Unit III Director Pat Rickley, St. Ignace Area 
Schools Superintendent Don Gustafson and Unit III Director Keith Massaway. 



Willow Creek Meeting Center is made possible by 2 percent grants. It is used free 
of charge by special interest groups, elder groups, tutoring and general community 
meetings for the Escanaba area. Above, Unit IV Director Denise Chase receives a 
copy of the center meeting schedule from Bill Boda, Nah Tah Wahsh Public School 
Academy, with Unit IV Director Tom Miller looking on (L-R). 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

CEO of Munising Memorial Hospital Kevin Calhoun, Christmas casino Manager Tate Masters, lead mammography 
supervisor J essie Webster and Unit IV Director J oan Carr-Anderson (L-R) gather around the mammography equip- 
ment to be replaced with 2 precent funds. 


From “Fall 2 Percent,” Page 1 
Pickford Township, $5,000; 
Hendricks Township, $3,000; 
Hendricks Township, $4,000; 
Engadine schools, $7,500; 
Mackinac County, $10,000; 
DeTour schools, $5,500. 

Sault Tribe Unit III — St. 
Ignace Township, $5,000; Moran 
Township School District, 
$991.20; La Salle High School 
$5,126; Brevort Township, 
$4,597; Brevort Township, 
$1,000; City of St. Ignace 
$49,229.80; 

Sault Tribe Unit IV — 
Schoolcraft County DHS, 
Christmas baskets $4,000; Rapid 
River Public Schools Betterment 
of our Youth, $4,217; Nah Tah 
Wahsh, Willow Creek, $31,309; 
Manistique Area Schools, 

Title VII, $2,000; Manistique 
Area Schools, open swim, 


$2,000; Ishpeming School 
District 1, Title VII, $5,000; 
Gladstone Area Schools Culture 
Enhancement Program, $3,000; 
Escanaba Area Schools, Title 
VII, $3,500; Big Bay De Noc 
School District, CUP baseball 
program, $1,500. 

Sault Tribe Unit V 
— Marquette Area Schools, 

Title VII, $10,000; Munising 
Memorial Hospital mamography 
equipment, $5,000; Township of 
Munising tennis facility, $5,000; 
Mathias Township water system 
tank upgrade, $13,941; Munising 
Public Schools, education/aca- 
demics assistance for youth, 
$ 12 , 000 . 

Annual long-term 2 percent 
commitments: 

Unit I - Chippewa County, 
general government services, 
$16,000; Chippewa County, 


Foster Care, $4,500; Chippewa 
County Sheriff, lodging/law 
enforcement, $25,000; City of 
Sault Ste. Marie, general gov- 
ernment services, $191,271; 
Consolidated Schools, GED, 
$86,372; Kinross Charter 
Township, law enforcement, 
$21,500; Lake Superior State 
University, Gem of the North, 
$52,275; Sault Area Public 
Schools Title VII, $25,316; 

Sault Area Public Schools, PILT, 
$18,000. 

Sault Tribe Unit II — Hulbert 
Township, snowmobile groom- 
ing, $5,000. 

Sault Tribe Unit III — City 
of St. Ignace, Mackinaw Straits 
dialysis, $30,000; City of St. 
Ignace, Straits Area grooming, 
$5,000; City of St. Ignace, lodg- 
ing/law enforcement $3,500; 

City of St. Ignace, road improve- 


ments $6,500; City of St. Ignace, 
fitness center, $18,500; Clark 
Township, general govern- 
ment services, $5,000; Clark 
Township, Les Chen groom- 
ing, $5,000; Mackinac County 
Probate Center foster, $10,500; 
Mackinac County Sheriff, lodg- 
ing/law enforcement, $11,250; 

St. Ignace Township, general 
government services, $13,000; 

St. Ignace Area Schools, student 
advocate, $10,000. 

Sault Tribe Unit IV 
— Bay De Noc Community 
College, YMCA, $8,000; City 
of Escanaba, lodging/law 
enforcement, $6,000; Delta 
County Sheriff, lodging/law 
enforcement, $8,000; City of 
Manistique, lodging/law enforce- 
ment, $2,500; Manistique 
Township, general government 
services, $5,000; Schoolcraft 


County, snowmobile groom- 
ing, $5,000, Schoolcraft County 
Sheriff, lodging/law enforce- 
ment, $9,600. 

Unit V — Alger County 
Sheriff’s Department, lodg- 
ing/law enforcement, $9,600; 
Autrain Township, general 
government services, $3,500; 
Marquette County Sheriff, lodg- 
ing/law enforcement, $6,000; 
Munising Township, general 
government services, $3,500; 
Munising Township, snowmobile 
grooming, $5,000. 

Attention: 
JKL School 
community 
forum slated 
for Feb. 23 

JKL Bahweting Anishnabe 
Public School Academy in con- 
junction with Sault Tribe has 
hired the firm C2ae to conduct a 
feasibility study regarding possibh 
expansion or new construction at 
Odenaang. 

C2ae will facilitate a com- 
munity forum on Thursday, Feb. 
23, in the JKL Bahweting Library 
at 6 p.m. to give the Sault Ste. 
Marie community an opportunity 
to provide feedback on options foi 
expansion. 
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Remains disturbed during construction to be 
reburied in turtle mound on Mackinac Island 


By Brenda Austin 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— What are believed to be the 
remains of Native Americans 
from the 1 800s were unearthed at 
a Mackinac Island construction 
site Nov. 7 after a historic build- 
ing, the McNally Cottage, was 
demolished to make way for a 
new hotel, the Bicycle Street Inn. 

Sault Tribe Repatriation 
Specialist Cecil Pavlat said he 
was aware of the construction 
and half expected remains to be 
found. He received a call from 
the local chief of police when 
unconfirmed animal and human 
bones were located at the site and 
was on the island two days later 
to review the situation. 

Pavlat presented a plan to the 
Mackinac Straight Historic Parks 
Commission and a few residents 
from Mackinac Island on Dec. 14 
in Lansing to reinter the remains 
and construct a burial mound in 
the shape of a turtle using the 


more than 70 truckloads of earth 
and bone fragments taken from 
the construction site. The com- 
mission approved the plan and it 
was later determined the burial 
mound will be located in the 
island’s Catholic cemetery. 

Also during the commission 
meeting, it was determined the 
responsibility to pay for a solu- 
tion falls on the shoulders of 
developer Ira Green, who, accord- 
ing to Pavlat, has accepted that 
responsibility. 

A local excavating company 
began moving the earth contain- 
ing human remains to the cem- 
etery on Dec. 29, with landscap- 
ing and shaping to begin in the 
spring. 

Pavlat said he would like the 
tribe to place a black marble 
memorial plaque in English and 
Ojibwe at the site to educate visi- 
tors about the history of Native 
American culture on the Island. 

Island history has it that prior 


to the McNally Cottage con- 
struction, the site was part of an 
old cemetery belonging to the 
Catholic parish of St. Anne. The 
church was moved to the east end 
of the island and the cemetery 
was removed to a new St. Anne’s 
Cemetery near the middle of the 
island. 

Pavlat said that, historically, 
Native Americans were usu- 
ally buried on the periphery of a 
cemetery using wooden crosses 
or markers. They were buried 
traditionally with their heads in 
the western direction and their 
feet facing east. After a period 
of time, the wood markers fell 
over and disintegrated, the graves 
forgotten. Pavlat thinks that such 
unmarked remains were left 
behind when the old cemetery 
was moved to its present location. 

When a portion of the new 
development’s foundation wall 
collapsed, it exposed the first 
intact skeleton found at the 


site. That finding led to three 
more intact skeletons, includ- 
ing an infant buried with what is 
assumed was its mother. 

Pavlat said there is no way of 
knowing how many individuals 
were disturbed at the site. “There 
are too many bone fragments 
to determine that fact,” he said. 
“They removed over 70 truck- 
loads of dirt from the construc- 
tion site and are storing it at their 
facility. I walked around the dirt 
pile and in about five minutes 
found about eight bone frag- 
ments.” 

The initial plan was to sift 
through the dirt pile to find and 
rebury the remains, according 
to Pavlat, but it was determined 
it would take about six months 
to accomplish and there was a 
good chance small bone frag- 
ments could fall through the 
sifting screen. That is when the 
idea for the turtle- shaped burial 
mound came to Pavlat. The word 


‘Mackinac’ is a corruption of 
the Anishinaabe word for turtle, 
‘mkinaak.’ Pavlat said it seemed 
appropriate to put a turtle burial 
mound on Turtle Island. 

“We can take this situation 
and create something beautiful 
and educational that will teach 
people about respectful burial 
and our presence on the Island 
before European contact. It would 
be hard to do anything else other 
than a burial mound with that 
amount of soil,” he said. “It is 
ironic that a place that we hold 
sacred and that is part of our cre- 
ation story is the playground of 
the elite. Turtle Island has always 
been sacred to us; we have been 
there for thousands of years.” 

The burial mound will be 
about 50-by-100 feet and filled 
with about 400 yards of disturbed 
soil. 

The city is working on new 
guidelines for future discovery of 
human remains on the island. 


YEA, Tapawingo Farms collaborate to help youth 


By Rick Smith 

Collaboration between staff of 
the Sault Tribe Youth Education 
and Activities (YEA) Program 
and Tapawingo Farms in Sault 
Ste. Marie may soon yield new, 
beneficial adventures for the 
tribe’s youngsters in the eastern 
Upper Peninsula. YEA youth 
services coordinators Jill Lawson 
and Dawn Griffin are working 
with Jessie Beckett in tailoring 
opportunities for youth to acquire 
education and experiences with 
horses and other animals that will 
benefit them for a lifetime. 

Lawson is the YEA coordina- 
tor for the Sault Ste. Marie area, 
Griffin coordinates the YEA func- 
tions for the Kinross and Rudyard 
areas and Beckett is the principal 
figure in the development of 
Tapawingo Farms. The ladies are 
exploring many considerations for 
programs designed specifically 
for Sault Tribe members, such as 
incorporating Anishinaabe culture 
and possible funding sources. If 
all goes well, they hope to start 
next summer. 

“This new idea of working 
with Tapawingo Farms is very 
exciting for the kids and for the 
coordinators,” said Griffin. “What 
a great way to engage the kids 
by teaching with animals. Almost 
everyone can relate to animals in 
some way.” She also expressed 

“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

C omplete T ire Sales & Service 
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1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 



Sault area Youth Education and Activities (YEA) coordinator J ill Lawson, 
J essie Beckett of Tapawingo Farms and Kinross/ Rudyard area YEA 
coordinator Dawn Griffin (L-R) are developing plans for programs at 
Tapawingo Farms to benefit young Sault Tribe members with the help of 
horses and other animals. 


excitement about offering lessons 
with an Anishinaabe slant involv- 
ing the animals along with hands- 
on learning. “It gives our summer 
program a new twist.” 

Lawson concurs. “YEA is hon- 
ored to be given the opportunity 
to collaborate with Tapawingo 
farms and introduce this very 
exciting addition to our sum- 
mer programs. The animals will 
allow our program to instill a 
sense of pride in our students 
while enhancing the education 
and culture component to our 
curriculum. I am certain our stu- 
dents will greatly benefit from the 
teaching these animals have to 
offer.” 

Tapawingo Farms is a fledg- 
ling, non-profit corporation with 
the goal of reaching neglected, 
delinquent and abused youth in 
the area with the quiet strength of 
horses and other animals. “We are 
creating a place of peace for the 
youth in our community, where 
they can find respite, hope and 
safety no matter what their life’s 
circumstances,” noted Beckett. 

It is on a 10-acre parcel of land 
just inside the city limits on Three 
Mile Road. The area is designated 
as an agricultural zone, allowing 
the Beckett family to keep live- 
stock. 

Beckett said she recognized 
a need for such an organiza- 


tion several years ago and the 
opportunity to start one came 
when her family acquired an old 
farmstead last May. Tapawingo 
Farms incorporated with the 
state of Michigan last July as a 
non-profit organization with the 
declared intent of helping youth. 
In addition to her experience as a 
mother of six children, Beckett is 
consulting with professionals on 
working with juveniles. 

According to Beckett, her 
whole family spent the entirety 
of last summer repairing fences, 
barns and electrical systems along 
with creating adequate shelter 
for the animals to get through the 


winter. They had help. 

“We had lots of volunteers at 
the farm this summer, and we 
are so grateful for all of their 
help! The Youth Works organiza- 
tion sent dozens of teens to our 
farm from all around the U.S. on 
short-term mission trips. They 
are the ones who constructed 
the goat fence in the front pas- 
ture area. They also did a lot of 
improvements to the barn and the 
grounds. They are a wonderful 
organization.” 

There is still much that needs 
to be done, she added, such as 
removing an old barn and build- 
ing a new horse barn and arena. 


She expressed particular pride in 
her children who help feed and 
water animals plus clean pens in 
addition to their school activities 
and studies as honor students. 

The board of directors for 
Tapawingo Farms was recently 
established, according to Beckett, 
and consists of Steve and Jessie 
Beckett, Bruce Champlin and 
Josh Dowdy of Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Vicki Wheat of Engadine. 

The Michigan Interscholastic 
Horseman’s Association gave 
approval for Tapawingo Farms 
last October to start an equestrian 
team to operate as a club through 
Sault Area High School. Beckett 
and Suzanne Morisse, both sea- 
soned equestrians, will serve as 
coaches. 

Speaking about aspirations for 
Tapawingo Farms, Becket said, 

“I see this as becoming a gather- 
ing place for outreach within the 
community, I want this to be a 
community thing.” 

The welcome mat is out to 
anyone interested in becoming 
part of the organization or render- 
ing help in any fashion. 

Tapawingo Farms can be 
reached by calling 322-6381 or 
on Facebook. Lawson can be con- 
tacted at 253-1321 or by email at 
jlawson@saulttribe.net and 
Griffin is at 440-1870 or 
dgriffin @ saulttribe.net. 
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Sault Tribe Law Enforcement hires new officer 


By Brenda Austin 

ST. IGNACE, Mich. — Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement (STLE) 
recently hired Officer Erica 
Stempky, who will be on duty in 
the St. Ignace area. Stempky is a 
2011 graduate of LSSU’s police 
academy and holds a bachelor 
degree in criminal justice. 

“We are very fortunate to have 
Erica join our team; she will be 
a true asset to Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement,” Sault Tribe Chief 
of Police Robert Marchand said. 
“She is very community- oriented 
and will complement our com- 
munity policing efforts. I am very 
happy to have such a well-quali- 
fied officer join our department.” 

Stempky, 22, is from 
Cheboygan and prior to being 
hired by the Sault Tribe, she 
worked briefly for the city of 
Charlevoix as a police officer. 



Stempky said she enjoys helping 
people, and coming from a large 
family, she enjoys meeting and 
speaking to new people every 
day. It is not unusual for her to 


be the only female in a room full 
of male officers, she said. 

“It’s a lot of fun. I think that 
being female I have a lot to bring 
to the table when dealing with 
female victims and children who 
may not want to talk to a six- 
foot-four man about really sensi- 
tive subjects,” she said. “They 
guys all treat me like one of 
them, I don’t think they see the 
ponytail.” 

Believing that many people 
share misconceptions about 
police officers, Stempky said 
STLE is a very caring depart- 
ment. “The officers care for and 
respect the people we work for 
— the people in our communi- 
ties. We aren’t someone people 
need to fear. You will see us out 
shopping in the community and 
going about our lives, but when 
we are in uniform we want you 


to be able to call us when you 
need help and not be afraid to. 

But at the same time respect us,” 
she said. “Chief Marchand has 
created a great and respectful 
department, which I am proud to 
be part of. He is an outstanding 
person to work for and have in 
our community.” 

Stempky said attending the 
police academy was a really good 
experience and teaches officers 
using real life scenarios. “The 
academy teaches you to be open 
minded about situations that 
could happen during traffic stops. 
No one call is the same; you have 
to have the mindset that any- 
thing can happen and be ready to 
defend yourself and protect oth- 
ers,” she said. 

She said everything officers 
do is for a reason and usually to 
protect someone in the commu- 


nity — like pulling someone over 
for speeding. “M-134 gets pretty 
slippery at night and me stopping 
you and telling you, ‘Hey, you 
might want to slow down,’ may 
save you from sliding on black 
ice the following night.” 

Stempky said that she has 
many aspirations during her 
career as an officer, includ- 
ing working undercover 
and becoming a sergeant or 
detective. “Throughout the 
duration of my career I hope to 
impact peoples lives in a positive 
way and make a difference in our 
community,” she said. 

Stempky said she would like 
to stay in the U.R for the rest 
of her life and can’t wait to see 
where her career goes from here. 
Her parents are Dave and Gloria 
Stempky of Cheboygan and she 
has two sisters and a brother. 


MainOne drive nets food for Salvation Army 

MOTORPOOL DONATES VAN AND MANPOWER TO DELIVER DONATIONS TO SALVATION ARMY 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— The Sault Ste. Marie branch 
of OneMain Financial presented 
5,602 non-perishable food items 
to the Salvation Army on Dec. 

6. The food was donated by the 


firm’s customers, area residents, 
students of Lincoln Elementary 
School, the Tuesday night men’s 
bowling league and employees 
during a OneMain Financial 
Customer Appreciation Days 
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Photos by Rick Smith 

LOADING ON - Staff from the Sault OneMain Financial branch office, 
Salvation Army and Sault Tribe Motor Pool loading food donations into 
a van supplied courtesy of the motor pool. Left to right, Karen Oborne 
of OneMain Financial, captains Daniel and Amy Voss of the Salvation 
Army, Bob Henderson of Sault Tribe Motor Pool and Amy Van Midde of 
OneMain. 



Early Childhood programs 
honor Eby and Lawson 


The Early Childhood programs honored two team members for their 
accomplishments at their December staff meeting. Wendy Eby will be 
graduating in December with honors from Bay Mills Community College 
with an associates degree in early childhood education. Amie Lawson 
will be graduating from Lake Superior State University in December 
with a bachelor's degree in early childhood education. 


drive last November as part of a 
company- wide initiative. 

“OneMain Financial is hon- 
ored to support the work of the 
Salvation Army,” said Tanya Van 
Midde, branch manager. “Our 
customers and area residents 
have made the holiday season a 
little easier for people who are in 
need in our community.” 

She expressed special thnks 
to the Sault Tribe Motor Pool for 


generously donating manpower 
and transportation, in the form of 
Bob Henderson and a cargo van, 
to deliver all the donated items 
to the Salvation Army. 

OneMain Financial (for- 
merly CitiFinancial), based in 
Baltimore, Md., provides person- 
alized loan solutions and one- 
on-one, local services at more 
than 1,300 branches nationwide. 
With a 99-year heritage of help- 


ing people realize their financial 
goals and dreams, their employ- 
ees are part of the communi- 
ties where they live and work. 
OneMaine Financial works with 
each customer to find a solution 
that best fits one’s needs and 
budget, offering a straightfor- 
ward loan application with fixed 
rates and clear terms. Additional 
information may be found online 
at onemainfinancila.com. 


Members of the 
Lincoln Leadership 
Team from Lincoln 
Elementary School 
in Sault Ste. Marie 
and represetatives of 
the Salvation Army 
surround a cache of 
foods donated by area 
residents during the 
Customer Appreciation 
Days food drive at 
the local OneMain 
Financial branch dur- 
ing Nov. 17-30. The 
company presented 
5,602 non-perish- 
able food items to the 
Salvation Army with 
the help of staff and 
a vehicle from Sault 
Tribe Motor Pool pro- 
viding transportation. 

Sault 



Tribe United Way Workplace 



Campaign Incentive winners 


This year’s Grand Prize win- 
ner of the Sault Tribe United Way 
Workplace Campaign Incentive 
draw was Meghan Wiertalla. She 
took home a Bay Mills Resort 
night stay, two buffet dinners and 
a $100 cash gift certificate. 

Other winners were Kurt 
Thorin and Sheryl McKerchie 
who each took home show tickets 
for two, Barbara Sherman and 
Misti Gamble each winning a din- 
ner for two, Linda Marshall and 
Kelly Jenkins, each winners of 
a one night stay at any Kewadin 
property, Faye Belonga and Julie 
Norton who each took home a 
beer mirror, Tom Gorenflo and 
Bonnie Culfa each winning a 
Midjim gift certificate and last 
but not least, Steve Sprecker, who 
took home a night stay and dinner 
for two at Bay Mills Resort. 

Thanks to all who generously 


donated to United Way! 
The prizes will be deliv- 


ered to each winner by Bridget 
Sorrenson. 


L-R, United Way Workplace Campaign Incentive winners were: Sheryl 
McKerchie, Misti Gamble, Steve Sprecker, Meghan Wiartalla, Barb 
Sherman and Tom Corrigan. 
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Tribal member brings running club to Sault 

“For The Run of It” looking for group leaders willing to run at least one time a week 


By Brenda Austin 

After the birth of her fourth 
and youngest child, Kathy Dale 
started running. For the first year 
she ran alone and had designated 
training days that she religiously 
adhered to in between her chil- 
dren’s activities. Even during the 
winter she braved the elements 
to train, normally running three 
miles each session. 

Then her daughter, Emma, 
joined Girls On The Run as a 
fourth grader. Dale said Emma 
needed to train and she offered to 
train with her. Watching Emma 
run in her first 5k motivated 
Dale to do more. They continued 
to train together and Dale said 
she ran her first 5k race with her 
daughter in the Coast Guard run 
in Grand Haven, Mich., where 
they live. 

While she was training for a 
half marathon last year, friends 
approach her to tell her they 
loved her motivation and wished 
there was a running group for 
beginners. So she began invit- 
ing people to run with her. Last 
September she started the group 
For The Run Of It. Last March, 
Dale and three other runners 
from her group competed in a 
half marathon in Chicago. Today 
there are about 15 runners in her 



they will know 


Kathy Dale (left, center) at the Chicago, 1/2 
Marathon standing in front of the fire truck that led 
the runners at the beginning of the race on Sept. 11, 
2011. Rescue 4 was at the towers the day the two 
planes hit on Sept. 11, 2001. All eight crew members 
perished. 


Grand Haven group. 

She said she keeps the groups 
runs to three miles so she can 
offer encouragement and coach 
the beginners. Others who have 
been running longer have gradu- 
ally built up their distance run- 
ning to six or more miles a run. 
“My hope is that all beginners 
know that wherever our group is 


we only do three 
mile runs,” Dale 
said. “Everybody, 
when they start, 
say they can’t 
run three miles. I 
tell them you can 
walk - I think a 
fear that people 
share about group 
running is that 
others have all 
done half mara- 
thons or mara- 
thons. Even if we 
have to walk the 
three miles, that’s 
what we do. 

When my 
other runners 
started they were 
walking and now 
they are running 
the three miles. 
They know as 
a group that I will always stay 
back and help the new people 
that have come in.” 

Her groups have expanded 
to include Monroe, Holland, 
Muskegon, Grand Haven and 
her current goal is to find group 
leaders and start a group in 
Sault Ste. Marie. “The Sault 
is so beautiful, there are some 


great training routes there,” she 
said. Once a month the groups 
from Holland, Muskegon and 
Grand Haven train together. 
Every Sunday night she brings 
all the groups together through 
a conference call. “We all share 
ideas,” she said. “There are so 
many different races and training 
strategies out there. Everybody 
works together, my group will 
do some speed training and 
sometimes we’ll do long dis- 
tance running. There are a few 
of us who participated in Turkey 
Trots and some of us will be 
doing the New Year’s Eve run 
in Muskegon. It’s fun because 
everybody interacts with each 
other.” 

Dale sets each group leader 
up with a Facebook page where 
they post when and where they 
will be running. To be a group 
leader, Dale said you must be 
willing and able to run at least 
once a week. She said her hope 
is to be able to run with each 
group occasionally. There is no 
cost to join one of her groups. 

Four runners in her group are 
training for the Chi Town Half 
Marathon and 10k on April 1. “I 
tell all the runners to run their 
own race and make it theirs,” 
Dale said. “I encourage anybody 


who would like to get some 
exercise to come on out and be 
a part of our groups. We have 
watched our group grow and 
now to watch the other groups is 
amazing.” 

She said the groups also give 
back to their communities by 
helping with other events such 
as Girls On The Run. “As a team 
we volunteer to staff the water 
stations or give out food after a 
race. There was a race in Grand 
Haven that our group volun- 
teered to do the mile markers 
and helped direct traffic on the 
racecourse. I love being able to 
encourage others and watch their 
accomplishments.” 

Dale says she loves it that she 
can now run 13 miles. “They 
can use the groups as a stepping- 
stone if they want to train for a 
marathon. I have one runner who 
will probably be leaving us. She 
started out with three miles and 
is now up to 13 and is doing a 
lot of half marathon distances. 
But I can see her going on from 
here and maybe doing something 
else,” she said. 

For more information or to 
volunteer to be a group leader, 
contact Kathy Dale at (616) 638- 
7401, or look up For The Run Of 
It on Facebook. 


2012 Market-based Compensation Plan to be 
implemented for all tribe's employees 


From Human Resources 

Sault Tribe recognizes that the 
use of market data allows for an 
objective standard to establish 
pay ranges — minimum to maxi- 
mum — that are competitive with 
the market and allow the organi- 
zation to retain team members. 
The establishment of pay ranges 
also allows for the assurance of 
internal equity within pay ranges 
for similarly situated positions. 

The tribe, in conjunction with 
Pay Scale, the global leader 
in on-line compensation data, 
worked to develop a market- 
based compensation plan in order 
to be competitive in the market- 
place. 

The plan puts in place rates 
that are competitive to those in 
the market (external equity). 
Positions are also compared to 
other positions within the orga- 

Join SnowCare 

IRON MOUNTAIN — 

Project EverGreen’s SnowCare 
for Troops matches volunteers 
with military families serving 
overseas to provide free snow 
removal services. This is the 
second year for the non-profit 
program. 

Following a successful launch 
last year, Project EverGreen 
hopes to double participation in 
SnowCare for Troops during the 
2011-12 snow season. Nearly 
1,000 volunteers have already 
joined, clearing snow from 
driveways and sidewalks for 
military families with a spouse 
or family member serving in the 
armed forces. 

“SnowCare for Troops got off 
to a roaring start and we’d like 
to thank BOSS Snowplow for 


nization to ensure positions with 
similar levels of responsibil- 
ity, scope and decision making 
authority are paid comparatively 
(internal equity). 

First, a market study was done 
and the tribe’s positions were 
benchmarked. This meant that 
positions were matched to one in 
the market based on the functions 
of the position, duties, responsi- 
bilities and qualifications needed 
for the position. The market was 
determined by looking at the 
size of our organization, the type 
of organization (governmental, 
casino or enterprise). 

Second, the data was then 
reviewed and pay ranges were 
identified for the positions. 

Third, pay ranges were 
determined and positions were 
assigned to a range based on 
similar work and responsibilities. 


their generous funding support,” 
said Project EverGreen Executive 
Director Cindy Code. “Growing 
demand from local military fami- 
lies means many more volunteers 
are needed. When a loved one is 
serving away from home, hav- 
ing the added burden of snow 
removal lifted from the shoulders 
of the one left behind is a price- 
less gift.” 

It’s easy to support the 
SnowCare for Troops program 
by: 

• Offering free snow removal 
services throughout the winter to 
one or two families in your com- 
munity; 

• Loaning snow removal 
equipment to volunteers or 
groups; 

• Donating money, transporta- 


The 2012 compensation plan 
will be implemented effective 
March 1, 2012. 

The tribe recognizes that, 
though the contributions of all 
team members are recognized and 
appreciated, a special emphasis 
for the distribution of the grid 
adjustments in fiscal year 2012 
must be made to move those 
furthest from the median of the 
pay ranges closer to the median 
of those ranges in order for the 
market based compensation plan 
to be successful. 

Managers will soon receive 
information relating to the pay 
range of each of the positions 
under their chain of command, 
as well as where each of the 
team members under their chain 
of command fit within the pay 
range. Once the managers have 
received this information, they 


tion or gas cards to offset snow 
removal and maintenance costs; 
and 

• Referring friends or military 
families to sign up for the pro- 
gram. 

• Volunteers and military 
families can register online, then 
Project EverGreen makes the 
local match: www.projectever- 
green.com/scft. 

SnowCare for Troops is open 
to anyone with a plow or other 
snow removal equipment who 
wants to lend a neighborly hand. 

SnowCare for Troops is under- 
written by The Boss Snowplows. 
To learn more about how to sup- 
port SnowCare for Troops, visit 
www.projectevergreen.com/scft 
or www.bossplow.com/snowcare- 
fortroops. 


for Troops to help military families 


will be able to review it with their 
team members. 

This plan will allow the tribe 


to continue its efforts to attract, 
retain and motive team members 
by providing competitive wages. 
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Roy Electric Co. Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ■ COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


RO. BOX b-iL 
2901 A5IIMUK (M-129) 
SAULT STE. MARIE. MI 49763 


BIS. (906)632-8878 
FAX. (9068*324*17 
1-800-611-7572 


PROFESSIONAL 

BillinctSen/ices 

Experienced and Cost Effective 


4 Bill Mental Health Claims & Clients 
4 Follow Up of Unpaid Accounts 
4 Generate Weekly / Monthly Reports 
4 Personalized Services 


CindyZalac 

cindyzalac@att.net 


(906) 228-4703 
Fax: (888) 551-2613 
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Member 

By Brenda Austin 

RUDYARD, Mich. — Sault 
Tribe member Brittany Rogers 
is like any other high school stu- 
dent, enjoying her senior year, 
hanging out with friends and 
planning her future. But eight 
months ago her kidneys were 
both silently dying, and she had 
no idea she was so ill or that her 
life was about to change. 

Last February, during a trip 
to the Sault Ste. Marie WalMart, 
the Rudyard high schooler and 
her family took turns checking 
their blood pressure. Brittany’s 
was high so she took it again 
but it was still high. That was on 
Friday. On Monday, she went to 
see her family doctor, who took 
blood samples and ordered an 
ultrasound. 

Her doctor called the follow- 
ing day and told Brittany, then 
16, she had made her an appoint- 
ment with a nephrologist. She 
went to see the kidney specialist 
and was told that she had end 
stage kidney failure and that her 
kidneys were only functioning at 
10 percent. She was scheduled 
for a biopsy the next day but her 
kidneys were so scarred they 
weren’t able to determine what 
caused her kidneys to fail. She 
was told it had been at least two 
years since her kidneys began 
their downward spiral. Their best 


donates kidney to help ailing sister 



Brittany Rogers with her brother J ohn, who donated his kickreyto her. 


guess is she contracted a virus or 
bacteria, such as a streptococcal 
infection, or strep throat, which 
may have went untreated and 
caused the damage. 

Brittany said she was told 
the first stages of kidney fail- 
ure are silent. She said she did 
have some symptoms but they 
were easily explainable and, 
she thought, not significant. She 
had begun having occasional 
migraine headaches and noticed 
she was going to the bathroom 
more frequently. 

“I didn’t really know what it 
meant to have kidney failure at 
the time, or what was going to 
happen to me,” she said. “I was 
scared, but after a while it didn’t 


bother me because I knew I 
would be getting a transplant.” 

She was put on a very strict 
diet and allowed no more than 
300 milligrams of sodium a 
day. (A quarter of a teaspoon of 
salt has over 500 mg.) She had 
weekly blood draws to check her 
kidney function and her doctors 
and parents decided to have the 
transplant performed at the Mayo 
Clinic in Minnesota. 

Her mother, Lana Rogers, 
said, “It was very scary for 
Brittany. It happened so suddenly 
— she was healthy one day and 
the next day she needed a kidney 
transplant. It took a while to sink 
in; it was a few days worth of 
‘Oh my God, I can’t believe it,’ 


to ‘Ok, now what do we do?”’ 

So the hunt for a kidney donor 
for Brittany was on. Family 
members were asked to test, 
including her brother, John, and 
sister, Megan. John came back 
a three out of six match, which 
Brittany said is good for a sibling 
donor. The surgery was sched- 
uled for May 17. 

John, 23, said he was excited 
when he found out he was a 
match and would be able to 
donate his kidney to his little 
sister. “I had never been in the 
hospital before, so I had no idea 
what to expect,” he said. “I think 
my family was pretty nervous to 
have two kids in surgery at the 
same time. It was a pretty trying 
experience for them.” 

John works as a border patrol 
agent in Texas, and two days 
before he gave his kidney to 
Brittany he celebrated his first 
wedding anniversary to Dana, 
who at the time was pregnant 
with their first child. 

Brittany said the day of the 
transplant finally came and that 
now, almost a year later, she 
feels healthy and has a hard 
time believing that anything was 
wrong. “This kidney has the 
potential to last my whole life if 
I stay healthy and do what I am 
supposed to do. After I had the 
transplant and woke up the sur- 


geon came and saw us and told 
me I have a beautiful kidney, to 
tell my brother that.” 

John said is was a little rough 
at first dealing with the pain and 
that he spent quite a while in bed 
resting. Now, however, things are 
back to normal. “Look into being 
an organ donor,” he said, “there 
are people out there who need 
your help. Check that box on the 
back of your drivers license and 
think about what you can do to 
help somebody else.” 

Brittany will be on two anti- 
rejection medications for the rest 
of her life. At her one-year trans- 
plant anniversary, she will have 
a biopsy to see how her new kid- 
ney is doing. After that she will 
see a doctor every six months for 
blood work. 

“I am really grateful that 
everything went so quickly,” 
her mother said. “I didn’t have 
time to sit and pout about it. We 
did what we had to do. I wanted 
Brittany to have a good healthy 
kidney but I didn’t want another 
one of my children to have to 
have surgery either. We couldn’t 
wait much longer and it was the 
best option.” 

Brittany said that even though 
it was a horrible situation, she is 
doing wonderfully and is very 
grateful to her brother and family 
for being there for her. 


Leaders meet with feds at third Tribal Nations 


Conference 


By Rick Smith 

The White House hosted the 
third Tribal Nations Conference 
on Dec. 2 at the U.S. Department 
of the Interior in Washington, 
D.C. The conferences are oppor- 
tunities for leaders of the 565 
federally recognized tribes of the 
United States to come face to 
face with members of the Obama 
administration. Highlights of the 
conference included President 
Obama signing Executive Order 
13592 — Improving American 
Indian and Alaska Native 
Educational Opportunities and 
Strengthening Tribal Colleges 
and Universities — and the 
release of a 44-page progress 
report by the Obama administra- 
tion. 

The executive order recog- 
nizes the unique relationships 
between the U.S. govern- 
ment and federally recognized 


American Indian tribes as estab- 
lished in the Constitution of the 
United States, treaties, executive 
orders and court decisions. It 
further expresses Obama’s com- 
mitment to strengthening and 
expanding Indian Country edu- 
cational opportunities, including 
learning indigenous languages 
and histories, and improving 
opportunities for students attend- 
ing tribal colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The order establishes the 
White House Initiative on 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education and desig- 
nates the Secretary of Education 
and Secretary of the Interior as 
co-chairs. It further directs the 
Secretary of Education to appoint 
an executive director responsible 
for overseeing implementation 
of the initiative and specifies 
the primary duties of the office 


as well as inter-agency arrange- 
ments and responsibilities. 

Objectives of the order range 
from increasing the number and 
percentage of American Indian 
children well prepared for kin- 
dergarten, supporting expanded 
implementation of successful 
education reform strategies, 
reducing the American Indian 
dropout rate while helping 
students who stay enrolled to 
prepare for college, providing 
mechanisms for dropouts to 
re-enter educational or training 
programs to acquire degrees or 
certificates and increasing col- 
lege level access and completion 
for American Indian students. 

Both the executive order and 
the 2011 White House Tribal 
Nations Conference Progress 
Report — Achieving A Brighter 
Future For Tribal Nations — are 
available online at www. white- 


house. gov. 

Among the speakers at the 
conference, U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior Ken Salazar announced 
several other initiatives devel- 
oped through consultation with 
tribal leaders. Salazar noted the 
initiatives strengthen more such 
consulting, increase control for 
individual American Indian tribes 
over their lands and other mea- 
sures. 

“Over the last three years we 
have made tremendous prog- 
ress in Indian Country,” Salazar 
noted. “A lot of that progress 
was possible because of the ideas 
that tribal leadership has shared 
at these conferences. But we 
know we haven’t solved all of 
our problems and there is much 
work to be done. But I am con- 
fident with your help there isn’t 
anything we cannot achieve. As 
the President said today, this 


Administration has your back.” 

Other events at the conference 
included a U.S. Department of 
Treasury and Internal Revenue 
Service consultation meeting 
on general welfare benefits, a 
roundtable with the National 
Indian Education Association, a 
briefing on transportation with 
the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs and a hearing on deficit 
reduction and job creation regu- 
latory reform in Indian Country. 

According to the White 
House, key administration fig- 
ures at the conference included 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Secretary Ken Salazar, U.S. 
Housing and Urban Development 
Secretary Shaun Donovan, U.S. 
Health and Human Services 
Secretary Kathleen Sebelius and 
U.S. Office of Management and 
Budget Deputy Director Heather 
Higginbottom. 


Amendment would allow tribes access to White House for disaster relief 


By Rick Smith 

Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) 
Administrator Craig Fugate 
announced the Obama adminis- 
tration’s support of an amend- 
ment to federal law to allow 
tribal governments to make 
disaster declaration requests 
directly to the president of the 
United States. Fugate made the 
announcement at the 2011 White 
House Tribal Nations Conference 
in Washington, D.C., on Dec. 

2. The announcement became 
official on Dec. 7 after President 
Obama and U.S. Department of 
Homeland Security Secretary 
Janet Napolitano announced their 
support of such an amendment. 

The law in question is the 
Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act. 

“Amending the law would 
enhance FEMA’s working rela- 
tionship with tribal governments 


and improve emergency and 
disaster responsiveness through- 
out Indian Country,” said Fugate 
in an official release. “We look 
forward to actively working with 
our tribal partners and members 
of Congress to support and facili- 
tate the passage of such a change 
in the law.” 

Presently, only state governors 
may request presidential disaster 
declarations directly to the presi- 
dent. When the president of the 
United States declares a stricken 
area a disaster area, it expedites 
over 60 different forms of emer- 
gency assistance from 17 federal 
agencies in response to 15 natural 
or man-made types of disaster 
covering needs from immediate 
adequate sustenance and shelter 
to getting emergency loans. 

After the announcement was 
confirmed, the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI) 
urged the leaders of Indian 


Country to take action to offi- 
cially declare and show support 
for an amendment to the Stafford 
Act as proposed by the Obama 
administration. 

In recent years, American 
Indian tribes have been hit hard 
by natural disasters such as winter 
storms, flooding and fires, three 
types of disasters covered under 
a declaration of disaster by the 
president. Native nations through- 
out the country, especially on the 
Great Plains and the Gulf Coast, 
have experienced catastrophic 
blizzards, floods, fires and other 
incidents. The Stafford Act, as is 
currently written, leaves Indian 
Country with a needless loss of 
valuable response time in seek- 
ing federal assistance, according 
to the NCAI. Last year alone, 
American Indian tribes suffered 
disasters that resulted in losses 
amounting to millions of dollars 
in tribal government infrastruc- 


ture and personal property. 

“Just like states, when disas- 
ter strikes, tribal nations must 
act swiftly to respond to protect 
and secure lives, infrastructure 
and public health,” noted NCAI 
President Jefferson Keel on the 
organization’s website. “We call 
on Congress to fix the Stafford 
Act and incorporate the sovereign 
status of tribal nations in this 
important law. These changes 


will also provide tribes and states 
critical flexibility in responding 
to catastrophic events when com- 
munities need it most.” 

The U.P. homeland of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians is chiefly susceptible to 
winter storms, fires and flooding. 
The governor declared a state of 
emergency for Sault Ste. Marie in 
the winter of 1995 after the city 
was buried in six feet of snow. 


2011-12 Legacy of Faith 

The Catholic schools in 
the Diocese of Marquette and 
Catholic Social Services of the 
U.P. are the main beneficiaries 
of the Legacy of Faith grants 
awarded and distributed for 
2011 - 2012 . 

Bishop Alexander K. Sample 
approved the distribution of 
$195,338 in grants, follow- 
ing recommendations from 


grants amount to $195,000 

the Legacy of Faith Board of 
Directors. 

This year Bishop Sample 
placed an emphasis on adult 
faith formation and evangeliza- 
tion. 

Catholic Social Services of 
the U.P. received a $24,203 
grant to help its branch offices 
provide counseling assistance to 
clients with no insurance. 
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Christian metal band Stryper, Slaughter and 
special guest Lynch Mob perform Feb. 24 


Christian metal band, Stryper, 
multi platinum selling artist 
Slaughter, and special guest, 
Lynch Mob, will perform in 
Ke wadin’ s DreamMakers Theater 
Friday, Feb. 24 at 7 p.m. Tickets 
are $36 and on sale now. 

The most celebrated Christian 
metal band of all time, Stryper, 
has been rocking since 1983, and 
is responsible for such 1980s 
metal classic albums as Always 
There for You , To Hell with the 
Devil and such MTV hit singles 
and videos as Calling on You , 
Free and Honestly. 

After a sabbatical for much 
of the 1990s, Stryper returned 
strong in the early 21st century 
with their 2011 covers set, The 
Covering. 

With over 5 million albums 


sold, Slaughter, reached world 
wide recognition with their 
first album, Stick It to Ya , which 
spawned several hit singles 
including Up All Night , Spend 
My Life , Mad About You and the 
power ballad Fly to the Angels. 
The album reached double plati- 
num status in the United States. 
The band has many accolades as 
a multi-platinum selling band and 
American Music Award winner. 

Special guest, Lynch Mob, will 
start out this night of rock in the 
DreamMakers Theater. 

Don’t miss your chance to 
see Stryper, Slaughter and Lynch 
Mob performing at Kewadin 
Casinos this February ! Tickets 
for the show can be purchased on 
line at www.kewadin.com or by 
calling 800-KEWADIN. 



Free Sault, St. Ignace 
food preservation 
workshops offered in 
January and April 


Do you want to learn how 
to can and preserve food for 
months when fruits and vegeta- 
bles are not available fresh? Do 
you lack freezer space and want 
to learn how to pressure can your 
beef, venison, poultry, wild game 
and fish? 

As part of the Sault Tribe 
Traditional Foods Grant Project, 
a master food preservation 
workshop, an MSU Extension 
Program, will be offered from 
Jan. 24 to 26, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. in 
Sault Ste. Marie, at the USDA 
food distribution site site and 
again in St. Ignace at a site to be 
determined on April 13, 2 to 8 
p.m. and on April 14, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 

In this workshop, each day 



Sudl 


will be spent learning safe and 
healthy techniques for canning 
(pressure canning and boiling 
water bath), freezing and drying 
food. 

The workshops are free. If 
interested, call Connie Watson at 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
(906) 632-5211. Visit www. 
healthysaulttribe.com for more 
information. 


New online course for 
Native American small 
business owners 


Native American entrepre- 
neurs have a new tool to help 
determine if they’re ready for 
business ownership and to help 
them get started. Native American 
Small Business Primer: Strategies 
for Success is a free, self-paced 
online business course developed 
for Native American business 
owners. The course provides an 
overview of basic business prin- 
ciples and makes them aware 
of the programs and services 
available from the U.S. Small 
Business Administration. 

“Native American Small 
Business Primer: Strategies for 
Success will enhance the agen- 
cy’s effort to provide important 
resources for emerging Native 
American entrepreneurs,” said 
SB A Administrator Karen Mills. 

“Our ultimate goal is to help 
create jobs and stimulate eco- 
nomic and business development 
in our Native American commu- 
nities. This course is an essential 


business development tool for 
the entrepreneur’s toolbox,” she 
added. 

The new online course empha- 
sizes business planning and 
market research as essential steps 
to take before going into busi- 
ness, informs Native American 
entrepreneurs about the legal 
aspects of starting a business, 
including the type of ownership 
(legal structure) and licensing 
and provides key information on 
seed money for starting up, rais- 
ing capital and borrowing money. 
In addition, there is a section on 
how to estimate business start- 
up costs that can help assess the 
financial needs of going into busi- 
ness. 

The course is available from 
the SBA’s Online Small Business 
Training web page under “Online 
Courses for Starting Your Busi- 
ness” at www.sba.gov/content/ 
online-courses-starting-your-busi- 
ness. 







Photo by Rick Smith 


EMERGENCY SERVICES GET BUILDING ACCESS - Captain Tom Sherman of the Sault Ste. Marie Fire 
Department prepares to lock a Knox Box station near the front door of the Sault Tribe administration build- 
ing annex on Dec. 12. The small, wall-mounted safes provide secure storage of keys for emergency services 
personnel allowing for fast and easy access to closed buildings during emergency situations. In the event of 
false alarms, they can enter without the need to damage buildings to gain access. The boxes were attached 
to 15 tribal buildings in the Sault area by the Facilities Management staff. 



Photo by Rick Smith 

GREENOUGH BUILDING OPEN HOUSE — Sault Tribe Environment Department conducted an open house on 
Dec. 21, the first anniversary of establishing quarters at 206 Greenough Street in Sault Ste. Marie. From right, 
seed and native species technician Robin Clark, environmental specialist Crystal Bole and geographic infor- 
mation systems technician Nathan Freitas show off the department's new seed laboratory. 
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Tribal 
elder 
seeks fellow 
Floridians 

Are you in the Florida area? 
Would you be interested in getting 
together for a gathering of fellow 
elders? 

If so, please email or call me. 
Let's see if we can arrange some- 
thing. 

Diane Talley dtjointventure@ 
yahoo.com, (386) 589-4289. 


THE 


ELDER T M 


Introducing the Sault Tribe geriatric team 


The Geriatric Team is a 
group of professionals trained to 
assess needs of the Tribal Elder 
patients. The major emphasis of 
the team is primary care geri- 
atrics. The team was trained 
by Geriatric Education Center 
of Michigan, Michigan State 
University. 

By training staff that practice 
together in the same primary 
care setting, improved geriatric 
and long term care services will 


be enhanced. The health profes- 
sionals who participate in the 
training program bring to the 
process their own unique disci- 
plinary problem-solving and care 
giving knowledge and skills. 

The team is a multi-disciplin- 
ary group of providers who uti- 
lize an interdisciplinary approach 
in providing improved care 
for high-risk geriatric patients 
within the primary care setting. 

It is necessary to bring together 


various professionals since any 
one of the helping professions 
working alone cannot meet the 
variety and complexity of needs. 
Geriatric team members facilitate 
continuity of care and provide 
baseline data for evaluating 
outcomes and for setting new 
patient treatment goals. 

The Geriatric Team is com- 
posed of the following members: 

Members of the team are 
Elders Service Division Director 


Sheryl Hammock, Community 
Health nursing supervisor Cheryl 
LaPlaunt, clinical social worker 
Laura Thompson, Community 
Health nurses Jenni O’Dell, 

Tami Duncan, Robin Hoffman 
and Lisa Simmons, and nursing 
supervisor Laura Boucher. 

The team meets monthly and 
is housed at the Elders Service 
Office. For more information 
please call (906) 635-4971 or 
(888) 711-7356. 




Elder Volunteer of the 


Get Your 
Elder Decal! 



These limited edition decals 
proudly state “SAULT TRIBE 
ELDER.” You can choose 
either black or white lettering 
on a clear background. This 
4x4 decal is on sale now for 
only $4 or $4.50 by mail. 

To receive by U.S. mail, 
send check or money order to 
the Elders Services Division, 
2076 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. 





HapyNawYGErto 
A/anc/fifetl/l/^e i 
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Gal lazier 
Beneft 
Services, Inc. 

Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

( 906 ) 635-5238 



Congratulations to the Elder Volunteer of the Year winners! Selected were Earl and J an Rittenhouse in Unit I, Barb Galer in Unit II, Brenda Garries in 
Unit III and Burt Campbell in UnitV. 



J an and Earl Ritenhouse 



Submitting 2012 applications for 
the Elders Health Fund 

ELDERS SERVICES DIVISION OFFERS HELPFUL GUIDELINES 

have any questions. 

6. The Elders 
Health Fund policy 
does NOT affect 
services from the 
pharmacy or doc- 
tor appointments at 
tribal health centers 
except for dental and 
optical as pertains to 
eyeglasses and certain 
dental procedures, 
described in the 2012 
policy. Please check 
with those depart- 
ments for details. 

In the box below is 
the schedule for 130 
percent calculation of 
the Federal Registry 
poverty guideline 
(updated yearly). 



Year winners honored 


Brenda Gerries 




Hello elders, 

My name is Sharon 
Barnett. I am the Elders 
Health Fund coordinator and 
have worked at the Elders 
Services Division for over 
five years. 

I would like to thank all 
the elders who have submitted 
their Elder Health Fund appli- 
cations. 

The Elders Services 
Division would like to offer 
some helpful tips to ease the 
transition to the 2012 policy 
application guidelines: 

1. Income statements must 
have your name visible. 

2. Be sure to include ALL 
HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


when submitting your applica- 
tion. 

3. Please be sure to Sharon Barnett 


submit copies of every- 
thing requested. 

Household Size 

Gross Annual 
Income 

Percentage Elder 
Health Fund Pays 

4. All paperwork 

1 

$14,079 

... 95% 

submitted must be docu- 

2 

$18,941 

... 80% 

mented (i.e., cannot be 

3 

$23,803 

... 60% 

handwritten on a sheet of 

4 

$28,655 

... 40% 

paper). We need a veri- 

5 

$33,527 

... 20% 

fied statement. 

5. Call the Elders 

6 

$38,389 

... 10% 

Services Division office 
(906) 635-4971 if you 

Call the Elders Services Division office if you have any questions 
at (906) 635-4971. 
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Mr. Louie's exercise class 
welcomes Sault Tribe elders 


Sault Tribe logo t-shirt 
sizes, price and colors 

Order yours today with the order form below 


Youth: Small, medium, large $15 
Colors: Royal blue, red, fuchsia, black, lime 

Adult: Small, medium, large, extra large $15 
Colors: Black, jade, lime, royal blue, fuchsia, red 

Adult: 2X,3X $20 

Colors: Black, jade, royal blue, red 

Lime, fuchsia in 2X only 


Chair exercise classes are led by Louie and J udy Aikens on 
Mondays and Thursdays and are open to all Sault Tribe elders. 

Class begins at 11 a.m. followed by lunch at 11:30 at the Elder 
Services Center at 2076 Shunk Rd. in Sault Ste. Marie. Left to 
right, Louie Aikens, Theresa Little and J udy Aikens. Tribal elder Don Rose exercising. 

Unit I elders shared lunch with 


Head Start children 


On Dec. 20, the Unit I Elders enjoyed lunch with the Sault Tribe Head Start children. The children and elders 
both enjoyed taking this time to share stories and get to know each other. L-R, Mary Ruth Gamelin, Betsy 
Gravelle and Phoenix Thompson. 


Sault Tribe L ogo T -Shirt Order: 

Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip Code: 

Phone # 


Size 

Color 

Qty 

Price 

Total 

Price 





















Add Shippings handing : 

Total Price For Order: 


Add $5.00 per Shirt Or $10.00 for 
5 Shirts for Shipping & handling. 
Send orders to: 

Sault Tribe U nit 1 Elders 
T-Shirt Orders 
2076 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. M arie, M I 49783 



VA partnering locally to tackle veteran homelessness 



IRON MOUNTAIN, Mich. — 
The VA continues to strive toward 
its goal to end veteran homeless- 
ness by 2015, and some progress 
has been made. Yesterday, the 
Secretary of veterans Affairs, Eric 
K. Shinseki, and Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
Shaun Donovan, conducted a joint 
conference call with media to 
announce a 12 percent decline in 
the number of veterans classified 
as homeless, from January 2010 to 
2011. 

Homelessness in the Upper 
Peninsula may not be as visible as 
in metropolitan areas, but without 
a doubt it still exists in these rural 
areas. 

“Some homeless individuals 
stay with friends or at one of the 
few homeless shelters in our rural 
areas, which are only designed 
to provide a temporary living 
accommodation,” said Nicole 


Foster-Holdwick, Homeless 
Program coordinator for the Oscar 
G. Johnson VA Medical Center in 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 

According to statistics from 
the Michigan Coalition Against 
Homelessness, there were 84 


homeless veterans in the Upper 
Peninsula who sought services 
from community agencies in 2010. 

To address the issue of vet- 
eran homelessness, the VA has 
partnered with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 


to provide vouchers to subsidize 
rental housing for homeless veter- 
ans and their immediate families. 
The VA screens eligible veterans 
and provides case management, 
while HUD provides the rental 
subsidies from its Housing Choice 
program. 

Upper Peninsula veterans are 
using 14 of the vouchers. 

The VA is meeting with local 
and state agencies and organiza- 
tions to develop partnerships to 
address homelessness in the com- 
munities at the community level. 

A homeless summit was hosted 
by the VA in Marquette, Mich., 
last month with over 50 people in 
attendance from community agen- 
cies and organizations. 

“Veterans are a part of their 
communities, and that is where 
we can come together to end vet- 
eran Homelessness,” said Foster- 
Holdwick. “The VA needs to work 


closely with local community 
organizations.” 

The VA’s Homeless Program 
staff makes contact and works 
with local community organiza- 
tions to identify veterans who are 
homeless or at risk of becoming 
homeless. 

The VA staff then reach out to 
these veterans and provide case 
management and referrals for 
medical and mental health treat- 
ment. They also collaborate with 
community organizations and 
agencies to meet the veterans’ 
housing and subsistence needs. 

Veterans or someone who 
knows a veteran, who may be 
homeless or at risk of becoming 
homeless can call the National 
Call Center for Homeless veter- 
ans at 1-877-4 AID- VET (1-877- 
424-3838) or visit www.va.gov/ 
HOMEEESS/NationalCallCenter. 
asp. 
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The Guess Who and Little River Band coming 
to Sault Ste. Marie Kewadin Casino in January 


The Guess Who, the band 
that became Canada’s first 
international rock music super- 
stars, is coming to Kewadin ’s 
DreamMakers Theater Saturday, 

Jan. 28, 2012, at 7 p.m. Tickets 
are $42.50 and they are on sale 
now. 

The Canadian rock band from 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, initially 
gained recognition in Canada, 
then found international success 
from the late 1960s through the 
mid 1970s with numerous hit sin- 
gles, including American Woman , 

These Eyes , Shakin’ All Over and 
No Sugar Tonight. 

The band was inducted into 

Blues Travelers coming to 
the Sault Kewadin Casino 



The Blues Travelers and their 
high energy rock band perfor- 
mance is coming to Ke wadin’ s 
DreamMakers Theater Saturday, 
Feb. 11, 2012, at 7 p.m. Tickets 
are $32.50 and they are on sale 
now. 

The band has been influenced 
by a variety of genres, includ- 
ing blues-rock, psychedelic rock, 
folk rock, soul and southern 
rock. While Blues Travelers is 
best known among fans for their 
improvisational live shows, the 
general public is most familiar 
with the group from their Top 
40 singles But Anyway , Run- 
Around and Hook. They gained 
mainstream popularity after 


their fourth studio album Four , 
released in 1994. 

For their new release, North 
Hollywood Shootout , the quintet 
ventured out of their creative 
comfort zone to explore some 
adventurous new horizons. The 
resulting album is a landmark in 
Blues Travelers’ large and widely 
loved body of work, demonstrat- 
ing the enduring strengths of the 
band’s song writing while captur- 
ing the spontaneous spirit of their 
legendary live shows. 

The aforementioned body of 
work encompasses eight studio 
albums and four live discs, six 
of them certified gold or plati- 
num, with combined worldwide 


sales of more than 10 million. 
The band’s best-known single, 
Run-Around , was the longest- 
charting radio single in Billboard 
history. Along the way, the band 
has played more than 2,000 live 
shows in front of more than three 
million people. 

Don’t miss your chance to 
see the Blues Travelers — the 
band that’s still staking out new 
musical territory and embracing 
fresh challenges more than 20 
years into their career — per- 
forming at Kewadin Casinos this 
February! Tickets for the show 
can be purchased online at www. 
kewadin.com or by calling (800) 
KEWADIN. 


Kewadin Hotel staff helps families 




From cookies to Christmas presents, Kewadin hotel staff helps families - Thanks to all who purchased 
cookies from the Kewadin Casino hotel family this year. We sold over 200 dozen cookies and were able to 
provide three families with a total of nine children with gifts. This year we were even able to provide one 
child with a Wii and Wii games on his list. For those who are not familiar with the cookie sale, each year 
the hotel and sales team members sell cookies at $3.50 per dozen to provide gifts to tribal families needing 
assistance. Team members from these areas (and one team member from Marketing) bake cookies, on their 
own and at their own expense, to fill these orders. This year we had an awesome turnout of bakers — one 
team member alone baked 49 dozen cookies, and we had a great variety of cookies. Thank you to all team 
members for their efforts in baking. And thank you again to everyone who purchased cookies. 


Christmas casino staff and patrons donate to food banks 



Photos courtesy of Munising News 

The staff and patrons of the Christmas Kewadin Casino helped to supply 38,040 pounds of non-perishable 
food items to two local food banks as part of our Kewadin Casino Cannathon. Left, some of the consumables 
under the Northern Rewards Club booth in Christmas. In the photo on the right, left to right, security guard 
Bernie Humphrey and maintenance worker Ron Stimac delivering food, such as in the photo on the left, to 
the Department of Human Services staff. The food was split between DHS and St. Vincent DePaul food banks. 


The Canadian Music Hall of 
Fame in 1987. 

Although membership in 
the group has changed through 
the years, they have remained 
musically consistent behind the 
strengths of original members 
Jim Kale (bass and vocals) and 
Garry Peterson (drums and 
vocals). 

Additionally, current members 
include Derek Sharp (vocals and 
guitars), Leonard Shaw (key- 
boards, flute, sax and vocals) 
and Laurie MacKenzie (guitars 
and vocals). As they perform 
hit after hit in concert, it is easy 
to see and hear why the Guess 


Who remain one of today’s most 
sought after touring attractions. 

Appearing with the Guess 
Who is the Australian rock band 
Little River Band! During its 
career, the band sold more than 
25 million records and achieved 
13 U.S. Top 40 hits including 
Reminiscing , number three on 
the charts, their biggest hit; Lady , 
number 10;, Lonesome Loser , 
six; Cool Change , 10; The Night 
Owls , six and Take It Easy on 
Me , another 10. 

Tickets for the show can 
be purchased online at www. 
kewadin.com or by calling (800) 
KEWADIN. 


Sault Kewadin Casino 
Team Member of the 
Month honored 


/' M 



Congratulations to Leroy Cook, Kewadin Saulfs Team Member of the 
Month for December. Leroy is the head houseman in the Banquets 
Department and started working at Kewadin in J uly 2009. Cook said, 
"To be chosen for this award, knowing the number of people deserv- 
ing of it, is an honor." 


Casino team members 


"Treats for our Troops" 



CARE PACKAGE - Kewadin Casino team members collected "Treats for 
our Troops" over the past two months as part of an internal program to 
send care packages to various American troops deployed in Iraq and 
Afghanistan regions. Items collected included personal care items such 
as hand sanitizer, shampoos and soaps, to snacks like peanuts, candies 
and homemade cookies. The items will be sent to the Treats for Troops 
organization for disbursement. Pictured here are security officers from 
Kewadin Sault's afternoon shift with their box of items that were col- 
lected to be sent with the shipment. 
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Christmas spirit is shared at Newberry gala 



Arianna Bryant sits on Santa's lap while keeping a firm grip on her 
grandmother's hand. 




Standing in line for the cake walk. 



Party attendees mill around watching the children have fun. 


The Newberry Elders Sub Committee and the Newberry Powwow 
Committee sponsored this year’s Newberry area children’s Christmas 
party on Dec. 15 at the new Community Action Building in downtown 
Newberry. YEA’s Lisa Burnside and Arlene Graham came to lend 
a hand bringing along a pinata they made for the party plus games. 
Lorraine Kanne, with the help of fellow elders, donated her time and 
materials to make 50 stockings for all the kids. Santa can’t reveal his 
name but was happy to be there. Prizes for the cake walk were donated 
by several members. 

Photos by Taylor Bryant 




Kyle Scott is delighted to be on 
Santa's lap. 



William Goudreau uses the old 
pinata as a fine Chirstmas hat. 


Trenton Glaesmann on Santa's lap while Santa's helper, Michelle 
Derusha, stands nearby. 



Children scramble for candy after the pinata was broken open. 



Lois Bryant stands behind elders, left to right, Fannie Aslin, Lorraine Kanne and Lola Davis. 
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Celebrating the holidays Sault Tribe style brings people to festive gatherings 



Volunteers who facilitated the December Family Fun Day at J KL Bawwheting PSA mostly represented Sault 
Tribe Youth Education and Activities (YEA) and the tribal youth council. Back row, left to right, YEA coordinator 
J ill Lawson, Gabrielle Ganson, Melissa Evans, Levi Eby, Kendra Becker, Dylan Moiles and Ethan Matson. Middle 
row, Katie Thompson, Emily Clow, Alexis Clow and YEA administrative assistant Dee Eggert. Front row, Zachary, 
Brendan and J osh Gross. 



Some of the prizes and gifts for Sault Tribe youngsters attending the Family Fun Day celebration on Dec. 10 in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Children received prizes determined by spinning a color coded wheel. Similar functions took place in 
Kinross, Hessel, DeTour, Rudyard, Newberry, St. Ignace, Manistique, Munising and Escanaba. 



Trying their hands at decorating Christmas tree ornaments during Family Fun Day, from left, J ackie Gravelle, Brandy, 
Shelby and Gracy McCoy. Decorating ornaments was one of several crafts and other activies enjoyed at the event. 



From left, Katie Thompson helps Nicky Kucharczyk ponder crafting options while Matthew Kucharczyk 
starts assembling an item born of his imagination. 


Photos by Rick Smith 



Happy 2012 to all! 


Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus dropped in at the Family Fun Day to compare notes with the young 
folks. Here, they chat with J ulianne and Andrew Lewis. 


These folks celebrated a birthday in addition to the holiday season at the annual luncheon for elders in 
Sault Ste. Marie on Dec. 8 at the Kewadin Casino and Convention Center in the DreamMakers Theater. 

Elders from units I, II and III enjoyed traditional holiday fare in grand style at the Sault gathering and elders 
from Unit V enjoyed a celebration in Munising on Dec. 12. 




A wide view of the DreamMakers Theater captures many of the attendees at the annual elders holiday lun- 
cheon. A rough estimate would put the number of attendees at around 500 elders. 



Afternoon grand entry at the New Year's Eve Sobriety Powwow at the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center 
in Sault Ste. Marie. For the past 24 years, this particular powwow has been providing a safer family alternative to 
traditional mainstream New Year's celbrations. One and all are invited to the powwows, with or without tribal affilia- 
tion. They are free and have most of the features of standard powwows, plus extended activities to bring in the new 
year. The master of ceremonies stand and some of the half-dozen drums at the event are along the wall on the right, 
many folks watched the porceedings from bleacher seats just out of view on the left side of the photo. 



Some of the dancers at the New Year's Eve Powwow dancing hand-in-hand. Powwows typically 
observe policies prohibiting drugs and alcohol but placing the word sobriety in the name of this 
annual powwow clears confusion between ingrained mainstream practices and powwow concepts. 
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Savings & Checking Accounts ~ Money Market Accounts 
Home Mortgages - Auto, Boat, & RV Loans 
Online Banking - Online Bill Pay - Visa Credit Cards 
Insurance & Investment Representative 


With Branches In: 

Brimley ~ Bay Mills - Kinross -Cedarville 


Dear editor, 

My beautiful wife of 36 years, 
Roberta, recently had a quadruple 
bypass to her heart! Over 300 
tribal members prayed and gave 
offerings for her in her time of 
need. I want to thank each and 
every one of these people for 
this ! Without their prayers and 
offerings and mine, I don’t know 
where I would be! Her surgery 
was Friday, 11/11/11 at 11 a.m. 


The surgery was a success and 
she is doing great! I hope the 
prayers will keep going for her 
to have a speedy recovery ! My 
prayers and offereings go out to 
each and every one of you! Once 
again, many, many, many thanks ! 

May God bless you all! 

Sincerely, 

Mr. Ronald G. Spitzley Sr. 

Slidell, La. 


Grahams celebrate 65 years 


C R t 0 IT UNI Q N 

536 Bingham Ave. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

www.soocoop.com 


Twin girls Annie Marie and 
Jamie Lynn Gollinger were born 
to John Gollinger and Jessica 
McKechnie on Aug. 27, 2011, at 
War Memorial Hospital in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. Annie weighed 
2 pounds, 13 ounces and was 14 
inches in length. Jamie weighed 3 
pounds, 10 ounces and was 18.75 
inches in length. 

Proud grandparents are Laura 
McKechnie (Clark King), Tom 
and Becky Moran, and the late 
Jack and Elizabeth Gollinger, all 
of Sault Michigan. 

Great-grandparents are Tom 
and Christine Moran and the late 
Ike and Ann McKechnie, all from 
the Sault. 


Evan David Pierson was 
born to proud parents Derek 
Pierson and Sarah Schmalz on 
Dec. 9, 2011. He was born at 
War Memorial Hospital in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. He weighed 6 
pounds, 14 ounces and was 20 
inches in length. 

Grandparents are David and 
Linda Schmalz, and Allan and 
Cherrie Pierson, of Kincheloe, 
Mich. Great-grandparents are 
Michael Allard of Sugar Island, 
Mich., Ronald and Sarah Pierson 
of Munising, Mich., and Margaret 
Martin of Munsing. 

He is a bundle of joy and a 
great Christmas present. 


Still on the job at 
73 years of age 


Sault Tribe elder Clyde D. 
Morell recently certified as a 
transportation and storage safety 
inspector for the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC). 

Morell has worked for the 
NRC since 2008. He is an expert 
on welding processes, fabrica- 
tion and nondestructive testing 
methods for the Office of Nuclear 
Material Safety and Safeguards 
in Rockville, Md. As an inspec- 
tor, he works to ensure the safety 
of radioactive materials trans- 
portation and spent fuel storage 
systems to protect people and the 
environment. 

Morell serves as a cultural 
advisor on the Native American 
Advisory Committee for the NRC 
and recruits American Indian 
engineers and scientists for the 
agency. 

An American Indian disabled 
veteran, Morell founded Quality 
Services Associates, Inc. (QSAI) 
in 1982. This successful company 
provided consulting services to 
private and public sector clients 
on quality management until 
2006. As QSAI’s chief execu- 
tive officer, Morell negotiated 
and managed several multimil- 


Sault Tribe elder Clyde D. Morell 

lion-dollar federal contracts. He 
is skilled in strategic and tactical 
planning, finance, budgeting and 
cost controls; human resources 
and performance management 
and operations and process 
management. Over his business 
career, Morell has established a 
reputation for providing value 
added services to clients. 

Morell and his wife live on the 
Maryland shores of the Potomac 
about 25 miles south of the 
nation’s capital. 


A note of thanks . . . 


Sault Tribe elder Robert A. Graham and Arlene C. (nee Bengry) Graham celebrate their 65th wedding anni- 
versary this month. They were married on J an. 18, 1947, in Marquette, Mich. They have three children, 
eight grandchildren and 16 great-grandchildren. 
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deBeauclair-Notch engagement 


biology and psychology. 

The groom-elect is a gradu- 
ate of Northwood University in 
Midland, Mich., with a bachelor’s 
degree in business administration 
management and management of 
information systems. 

He is employed at ACS, a 


Xerox company, in Denver, Colo., 
as an implementation specialist. 

The couple currently lives in 
Greenwood Village, Colo., and 
their wedding is scheduled for 
June 28, 2012, at the Della Terra 
Mountain Chateau, Estes Park, 
Colo. 


Shari and Donn deBeauclair, 
of Linwood, Mich., are pleased to 
announce the engagement of their 
son, Troy Adam deBeauclair, 
to Kelly Marie Notch, daughter 
of Sandy and Jeff Ventura, of 
Colley ville, Texas, and the late 
Jim Notch. 

The bride-elect is a graduate of 
Palm Beach Atlantic University 
in West Palm Beach, Fla., with 
a bachelor of science degree in 


www.saulttribe.com 

Lots of information for all Sault Tribe members! 
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Healthy People 2020 Proj ect making strides 


By Donna Norkoli 

The Sault Tribe Healthy 
People 2020 Action Project is 
working to create social and 
physical environments that pro- 
mote good health for all. Goals of 
the project are to increase walk- 
ing and biking in the community 
aligning with the Healthy People 
2020 objectives to “increase the 
proportion of trips of one mile or 
less made by walking.” 

According to health experts, 
very few things people can do 
have a more positive impact on 
their health than walking. And 
you only need to walk 30 minutes 
a day to improve your health. 

For this reason, the Sault Tribe 
Strategic Alliance for Health 
(SAH) Project and Healthy 
People 2020 Action Project are 
focusing on changes in our built 
environment to make it easier and 
safer for people to walk. 

For more information on phys- 
ical activity and healthy eating 
visit www.healthysaulttribe.com. 

The Sault Tribe collaborated 
with SAH community coalition 
partners, local city government 
and downtown development 
authorities to provide Healthy 
People 2020 Action Project funds 
which will support SAH com- 
munity projects in Manistique, 
Munising, Sault Ste. Marie and 
St. Ignace. 

The SAH Project is also part- 
nering with Munising public 
schools, Manistique area schools, 
Sault area public schools and 
St. Ignace public schools to 
provide Healthy People 2020 
Action Project funds to support 
coordinated school health teams 
in these school districts in order 
to improve the environments in 
these schools to address physical 
activity and healthy eating. 

Manistique 

The Manistique area schools 
are using the Healthy People 
2020 funding to buy equipment 
for physical education classes 
so the school can implement the 
Michigan approved Exemplary 
Physical Education Curriculum. 
The goal is to acquire enough 


equipment so that every student 
can be physically active when 
participating in the physical edu- 
cation class. Equipment included 
aerobic steps, resistance bands, 
heart rate monitors, jump ropes 
and pedometers to be used in 
class. 

Equipment was also bought for 
the alternative education school 
which previously had only some 
very old used equipment. Now 
the students have footballs, vol- 
leyballs, tennis rackets and balls, 
basketballs and an air pump. This 
equipment ensures all students 
have access to opportunities to 
engage in physical activity. 

The SAH Coalition decided 
to use the Healthy People 2020 
funding to encourage biking and 
walking for short trips. They 
are in the process of developing 
wayfinding signage to points of 
destination. 

They also plan to implement a 
snow removal contest to encour- 
age residents to keep their side- 
walks clear of snow so people can 
walk in the winter months. 

St. Ignace 

The City of St. Ignace 
Downtown Development 
Authority is developing the 
waterfront and is dedicated to 
keeping the waterfront acces- 
sible for walking. This commit- 
ment has resulted in construction 
and maintenance of a shoreline 
walkway. A recent addition to 
the walkway is a waterfront 
public park, centrally located in 
the downtown area that further 
enhances the waterfront and pro- 
motes walking by residents and 
tourists alike. 

The funding from Healthy 
People 2020 is being used as a 
match for the construction of 
600 linear feet of walkway that 
travels through the new park and 
connects the park to the newest 
and most heavily walked section 
of the shoreline walkway. The 
construction of the walkway and 
children’s splash pad play area 
and fishing platform are dedicated 
to improving the health, fitness 
and quality of life through daily 


Give your family the gift of a 
smoke-free home this year 


Searching for the perfect 
change to make this new year? 
The Sault Tribe Community 
Health Program and the Sault 
Tribe Strategic Alliance for 
Health Project suggest giving the 
gift of a smoke-free home to your 
children and loved ones. Making 
your home smoke-free and keep- 
ing it smoke-free has many ben- 
efits: 

• Health risks of secondhand 
smoke are removed. Smoking in 
a different room, blowing smoke 
in another direction or opening a 
window does not fully eliminate 
the health dangers of secondhand 
smoke from commercial tobacco. 

• Your children, loved ones and 
pets will be healthier and happier. 

• Youth are less likely to start 
smoking. 

• Your home, in general, will 
smell better, food will taste and 
smell better. 

• Less time, energy and money 
spent cleaning curtains, furniture, 
walls, windows and mirrors. 

• Thirdhand smoke is reduced. 
Thirdhand smoke is the toxic resi- 


due that is left behind on surfaces 
where smoking has occurred. 

Thorough cleaning and paint- 
ing, and if possible, removal of 
upholstered furniture and carpet- 
ing, may get rid of thirdhand 
smoke over time. 

• Risk of home fires reduced 
and insurance rates may decrease 
because you maintain a smoke- 
free home. Call your insurance 
company for information. 

• Smoke-free homes provide a 
safe and healthy environment for 
your family and can motivate cig- 
arette-smoking members to quit. 

• Renters should talk with 
landlords about making build- 
ings 100 percent smoke-free. 
Information for tenants and land- 
lords is found online at www. 
mi smokefreeapartment.org . 

Make health a priority this 
holiday season. Give your family 
the gift of a smoke-free home! 

For more information, visit 
www.healthysaulttribe.com, call 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
at (906) 632-5210, or visit your 
local tribal health center. 



J KL Bawheting Public School Academy Walk To School Day in October 


of 2011. 

physical activity. 

The St. Ignace area elementary 
school is offering a free fresh 
fruits and vegetables snack pro- 
gram for all children in grades 
pre-kindergarten through fourth 
grade two to three times each 
week. This program will enhance 
and improve student health and 
wellness by providing nutrition 


education in the classroom to 
create awareness of the benefits 
of healthy eating and comple- 
ment the fruit and veggie pro- 
gram. Nutrition education is 
provided by the nutrition educa- 
tor at Michigan State University 
Extension and the classroom 
teachers with the goal of empow- 
ering the students with the knowl- 


edge to make healthy choices 
when in other settings. 

Sault Ste. Marie and Munising 

Coalitions in Sault Ste. Marie 
and Munising are partnering 
with city government to use the 
community funding to offset 
engineering costs to construct 
sidewalks to make it safer for stu- 
dents to walk and bike to school. 

Sault Ste. Marie area schools 
and Munising public schools are 
using the Healthy People 2020 
funding to employ a school health 
coordinator who will assist the 
schools with facilitating and 
maintaining the coordinated 
school health teams, completing 
the healthy school action tool and 
implementing an action plan to 
improve the school’s environment 
for healthy eating and physical 
activity. 

Schools in both communities 
are now in the process of imple- 
menting walk and bike to school 
initiatives including a Walking 
School Bus Program funded by a 
grant from the Michigan Fitness 
Foundation. 
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THEODORE JOSEPH CERTO 

Theodore Joseph Certo of New 
Holstein, Wise., died Dec. 13, 
2011. He was bom in Stambaugh, 
Mich., Dec. 7, 

1973. 

He is 

survived by 
his father, 

Joseph Certo 
of Milwaukee, 

Wise.; mother, 

Sondra 
Hamilton of 
Hilbert, Wise.; sisters, Natalie 
LaMere of Iron Ridge, Wise., 
and JoAnn Hyatt of Hilbert; 
and brother, Michael Rea of 
California. Seven nephews and 
two nieces also survive him. 

Please pray for our son, as there 
will be no services held. 




DOROTHEA CHRISTENSEN 

Dorothea Hatch Christensen 
was born June 28, 1917, in 
Lansing, Mich., the daughter of 
Fred L. Hatch of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and Eleanor E. Hatch 
(Edgar) of Bagley, Minn. 

Her parents work ed for t he U.S. 
Indian Service 
of Washington 
D.C. At age 5, 
her parents left 
Indian Service 
and moved 
to northern 
Wisconsin. 

Her parents 
built a store at Sayner, Wise., 
which was well populated during 
the summer months. They lived 
on Plum Lake for some 20 years 
and they retired and moved to 
Sault Ste. Marie during WWII. 

Dorothea grew up in Sayner but 
she attended high school in Green 
Bay, Wise., and the College of St. 
Catherine in St. Paul, Minn. She 
graduated from college in 1942. 

A few months after graduating, 
she married John A. Christensen 
from Trout Lake, Wise. 

Dorothea was a teacher in 
Sault Ste. Marie schools until 
her retirement in 1991. She was 
the last teacher at the one-room 
school on Sugar Island. She also 
taught school in American Samoa 
and in Seattle, Wash. 

Dorothea is survived by a 
niece, Nancy Hatch, and two 
nephews, John Hatch and Dr. 
James Hatch. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents, and her husband in 
2003. 


Visitation and services were 
at St. Isaac Jogues Catholic 
Church in Sault Ste. Marie with 
Brother John Hascall as celebrant. 
Interment will be in Pine Grove 
Cemetery. Memorials to Sault 
area public schools would 
be appreciated. Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home assisted 
the family. 


ZALIAF. FRAZIER 

Zalia F. Frazier of Neebish 
Island, Mich., passed away 
peacefully in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., surrounded by her family 
on Dec. 20, 2011. She was born 
Sept. 1, 1931. 

Zalia loved to go to her home 
on Neebish Island, to pick 
berries and search for morels, 
asparagus and leeks. She loved 
sharing the beauty and wonders of 
Neebish Island with her children, 
grandchildren and friends. 

She began her career as a 


Wal king On 
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nurse in Los Alamitos Sanitarium 
in California, then to the Sault 
Area Public Schools, where she 
prepared meals for students for 
many years, until her retirement. 
As a true provider and giving 
spirit she would volunteer her 
time to work Friday night fish 
fry at the Moose Lodge as well 
as other events where she was 
needed. She also loved the 
time she spent as a volunteer 
grandmother-mentor for the 
Joseph K Lumsden Elementary 
School. 

She is survived by her 
sons, Darold Nash (Polly), 

Edward Nash, (Marilyn), 

Dean Nash (Jean), Gene Nash 
(Jill), John Frazier (Carmella) 
and Christopher Frazier; 
daughters, Michelle Hank 
(Donald) and Cathy Nash; and 
24 grandchildren, 1 6 great- 
grandchildren and two great- 
great-grandchildren. She is also 
survived by her sister, Marsha 
Willis, and brothers, Melvin 
Willis, Basil Willis, Duane Willis 
and Joseph Nolan. 

She is preceded in death by 
her brother, E.J Willis, and sister, 
Jeanette Alstregren. 

Visitation and prayers took 
place at Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home. Burial will take 
place on Neebish Island in spring 
2012. 

Special thanks to the wonderful 
staff of Hospice and the staff of 
Northern Michigan Hospital. 

MILDRED R. IRWIN 

Mildred R. Irwin, of Bickford 
Cottage, Battle Creek, Mich., died 
Dec. 19, 2011, at her home. She 
was born Feb. 15, 1930, in Gould 
City, Mich. 

Ann was a force of nature who 
enjoyed the outdoors camping 
with her kids and grandkids and 
traveling 
widely 

throughout the 
United States 
and to places 
like Japan, 

Germany, 

Mexico and 
Italy. She was 
an active volunteer with her home 
parish of St. Joseph Catholic 
Church in Rudyard, Mich., as 
well as the Diocese of Marquette 
deanery. She also volunteered 
with the Cub Scouts, Rudyard 
Lions Club, EUP community 
schools winter Olympics and was 
named Rudyard’s Citizen of the 
Year in 2005. 

Ann believed in lifelong 
learning, having returned to 
LSSC when her family was 
raised to earn her BSN degree. 

She was employed as a school 
nurse at Rudyard schools and 
subsequently worked for the 
state of Michigan Department of 
Corrections as a prison nurse for 
over 14 years until she retired and 
was a volunteer for the Rudyard 
Ambulance Corps. She loved 
playing cards and crafts with her 
Rudyard/Fibre card cronies, often 
traveling to the card games by 
snowmobile! 

She is survived by her sons, 
Michael (Sara) Irwin, Mitchel 
Irwin, Millard Irwin, Malcolm 
(Linda) Irwin and Maury (Angie) 
Irwin; daughter, Mia (William) 
Wheeler; sisters, Darlene Trautner 
of Menominee, Mich., Marilyn 
McArthur of Gould City, Mich., 



and Patricia Pearson of Peshtigo, 
Wis.; brothers, Donald Holt of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Willard 
“Jack” Holt of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Dwayne Holt of Holland, 
Mich.; grandchildren Mitchel 
(son of Michael); Jeff and 
Andrew (sons of Mitch); Stephen, 
Nicole and Heather (children of 
Malcolm) and Amanda, Joseph, 
Olivia and Carter (children of 
Mia); and great grandchildren, 
Emily, Jamie, Sylvia, Mackinac 
and Chloe. 

She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Frank Irwin, whom 
she married at Gould City in 
1947; a sister, Doris LaPine; and a 
brother, George Holt. 

Services were conducted Dec. 
22, 2011, at St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church, in Rudyard with Brother 
John Hascall as celebrant. She 
will be laid to rest in Oaklawn 
Chapel Gardens. 

In lieu of flowers, memorial 
gifts may be made in Ann Irwin’s 
name to LSSU Foundation School 
of Nursing, 650 W. Easterday, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Funeral Home 
assisted the family. 



JAMES FLOYD JOHNSTON 

James Floyd Johnston passed 
away Oct. 21, 2011. He was born 
on April 15, 1951, in Petoskey, 
Mich., to Betty and Ralph 
Johnston. 

Jim was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. His grandmother was 
Lena Marshall (nee Kerridge) 
and his great- 
grandmother 
was Sophia 
Kerridge (nee 
Lavake). He 
graduated from 
Petoskey High 
School. 

Jim is 

survived by 
two brothers, Stanley (Pat) 
Johnston of Hulbert, Mich., and 
John (Merri Kay) Johnston of 
Mackinaw City; sisters, Gloria 
Whipple of Muskegon and Shirley 
(Wilber) Fosmore of Alanson; 
cousin, Connie Marshall, of Larks 
Lake, who was always there for 
Jim and whom he dearly loved 
and admired. 

His father, Ralph Johnston, 
preceded him in death. 

The family wishes to thank 
Carla and Lisa at the Walnut AFC 
Home in Kalkaska for providing 
Jim with such loving care during 
the last months of his life. 

Jim was a very special person 
with a great sense of humor. He 
will be greatly missed by all who 
knew him. 


HARRY BLAIR KROUPA 

Harry Blair Kroupa, 88, of 
Munising, died Dec. 20, 2011, at 
his home under the loving care of 
his family. He was born on Nov. 

2, 1923, in Williamsburg, Mich., 
the second of seven children 
to the late Henry “Harry” and 
Isabelle (nee 
Carr) Kroupa. 

Blair 
graduated 
from Wm. 

G. Mather 
High School 
in Munising 
and began his 
employment 

at the Munising paper mill. 



He worked in the lab and as a 
foreman. On Dec. 13, 1947, he 
married Leona L. Graves. Blair 
was a talented woodworker, 
craftsman and mechanic who 
loved to work with his hands. 

He started young, taking apart 
and putting back together a car 
at 14, building a small home at 
16, to building the home where 
he and Leona raised their four 
children. Blair made many things: 
the cabinets in his home, skis 
for his kids, a candelabra for his 
daughter’s wedding, a toboggan, 
a cradle for his grandchildren, 
several piano music boxes, a 
butcher block and many practical 
household items. He used his 
talents at his church as well, 
helping to build the baptistery 
and parsonage at the old Baptist 
church, and then working on the 
construction of the new church in 
Wetmore. If there was something 
that Blair did not know how to do, 
he would teach himself through a 
do-it-yourself book. He enjoyed 
music, and teaching himself how 
to play different instruments, and 
how to tune a piano. Aside from 
do-it-yourself books, he enjoyed 
reading Zane Gray and Louis 
L’ Amour western books. 

Blair and Leona spent many 
summers with their family 
camping at North, Petes and 
Colwell Lake, even before the 
campground was built. 

He is survived by his four 
children, Iris Kroupa of 
Munising, Terry (Deborah) 
Kroupa and Marcia (Charles) 
Hocking, both of Burr Oak, 
Mich., and Pam (Philip) Krehbiel 
of Manistique; 12 grandchildren, 
Brandon, Aric (Katya), Tonya 
(Alvey), Bruce (Lori), Benjamin 
(Regina), Erin (Charlie), Abigail, 
Moses, Adoree, Rosemarie, 

Bill and Robin; 25 great- 
grandchildren; sisters, Dolores 
(Arthur) LeVeque and Juanita 
(Charles) Marble; sister-in-law, 
Marge Kroupa; and numerous 
nieces and nephews. 

Blair was preceded in death by 
his wife of 64 years, Leona, on 
May 26, 2011; parents, Harry and 
Isabelle Kroupa; and brothers 
Leon “Bev” (Marilyn), Darwin, 
John and Zane (Mary) Kroupa. 

Visitation tok place at the 
Bowerman Funeral Home. Pastor 
Jason LaFlamme conducted 
Blair’s funeral at the Munising 
Baptist Church in Wetmore. 
Interment will be at the Maple 
Grove Cemetery. Blair’s 
obituary and guestbook may 
be viewed and signed at www. 
bowermanfuneralhome.net. 

KIM SANTIGO 

Kim Karen (nee Ailing) 

Santigo of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., walked on Dec. 7, 2011 at 
her home. She was bom Jan. 16, 
1955 in Sault Ste. Marie. 

She married Walter E. Santigo 
Oct. 17, 1997. She loved spending 
time with her 
grandchildren, 

Red Wings 
hockey, NFL 
football and 
crafts. She was 
a member of 
the Sault Tribe 
of Chippewa 
Indians. 

She is 

survived by her husband; 
daughters, Corey (Lyndon) 



Shipman, Kathryn Burlew and 
step-daughter Pamela Claussen; 
sisters, Bonnie Dawson of East 
Hemet, Calif., Adrienne (Graz) 
Shipman and Beverly (Ed) 
Lothrop; brothers, Lynn (Marsha) 
Ailing, Lee Ailing, Lon Ailing, 
Leslie (Tracy) Ailing and Joseph 
(Jenny) Ailing; grandchildren, 
Kelsey, Jeremy and Kaylea 
Theut, Brendan Ch’Giizhigong 
Shipman, Audra Burlew, Maliik 
and Micah Golston; and great 
grandchild, Amerie J. Enos. 

She is also survived by the dog 
children, Foxy and Shrek; very 
special nieces and nephews, 

Gina, Scott, Fawn, Rose, Squeak, 
Billi, Barb, Danielle, Sky, 
Azhanae, Brenda, Laura, Lacey, 
Laaghyn, Paige, Mystique and 
Joey; and her cherished friends, 
Red Burlew, Rhonna Calkins and 
Barb Krow. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents, Marvin and Audrey 
Ailing, Raymond and Corella 
LeSage; brother, Lance Ailing; 
and grandson, Zaagidwin J. 
Shipman. 

Visitation and traditional 
services were coducted at the 
Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie Dec. 
9-11. Memorial contributions 
to the Hospice of the E.U.P. 
would be appreciated. Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Funeral Home 
assisted the family. 

MARK F. SCHMITT 

The 1 0th bishop of the 
Catholic Diocese of Marquette, 
Bishop Emeritus Mark F. 

Schmitt, 88, passed away on Dec. 
14, 2011, at Unity Hospice’s 
Jack and Engrid Meng Residence 
in DePere, Wise., after a brief 
illness. 

Bishop Schmitt served 
as bishop of the Diocese of 
Marquette for over 14 years, 
from his installation on May 
7, 1978, to his retirement on 
Nov. 11, 1992. 
near Big Bay 
until moving 
to Green Bay, 

Wise., in 2005. 

He was 
born on Feb. 

14, 1923, the 
fifth of eight 
children, to 
Charles and 
Ann (Netzer) 

Schmitt in Algoma, Wise. He 
completed his preparation for the 
priesthood at St. John Seminary 
and 

University in Collegeville, Minn. 
He was ordained a priest for the 
Diocese of Green Bay on May 
22, 1948, by Bishop Stanislaus 
Bona at St. Francis Xavier 
Cathedral in Green Bay. He 
served as pastor of Sts. Peter and 
Paul Parish in Weyauwega and 
St. Bernard Parish in Green Bay. 

He was ordained an auxiliary 
bishop of the Diocese of Green 
Bay on June 24, 1970. 

Highlights of his 14 years 
of service to the Catholic 
Church in the U.P. include 
the establishment of the 
Lay Ministries Leadership 
School; implementation of the 
Permanent Diaconate Program; 
the ordination of 28 men to the 
priesthood; and the provision of 
faith development programs like 
RENEW, the Rite of Christian 
Initiation of Adults. 


He then lived 
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EPA issues historic 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

For the first time ever, the 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) has issued 
national Mercury and Air Toxics 
Standards (MATS) to protect 
America from power plant emis- 
sions of mercury and toxic air 
pollution like arsenic, acid gas, 
nickel, selenium and cyanide. 

The EPA estimates the new 
safeguards will prevent thou- 
sands of premature deaths, heart 
attacks acute childhood bron- 
chitis and asthma symptoms 
every year. More good news: 
Equipment used to comply with 
MATS will also reduce emis- 
sions of sulfuric acid and other 
toxins that cause acid rain and 
smog, according to the EPA. 

Power plants are the larg- 
est remaining source of several 
toxic air pollutants, including 
mercury, arsenic, cyanide and 
a range of other dangerous pol- 
lutants, and are responsible for 
half of the mercury and over 75 
percent of the acid gas emissions 
in the United States, according 


MERCURY in fish has 
been on the declne for 
decades until recently, 
with a sudden rise for 
the past few years, 
and scientists have 
been seeing damage to 
wildlife at much lower 
levels than previoously 
thought dangerous. 

to the EPA. 

Mercury emmissions have 
decreased in the U.S. over the 
past 20 years. In 1990, research- 
ers estimate U.S. mercury emis- 
sions for coal and oil were 59 
tons out of a total of 246 tons. 

By 2005, they were 53 tons out 
of a total of 105 tons. 

Today’s estimates stand at 29 
tons per year. Lowest emissions 
since 1990 were estimated in 
2008-2009 and rose by 1 ton last 
year due to increased demand, 


mercury, air toxics standards 


according to an EPA memo- 
randum. With the new rules 
in place, tons per year emitted 
from power plants is projected at 
27 tons per year. 

More than half of today’s 
coal-fired power plants already 
use pollution control technolo- 
gies that will help them meet 
the new standards. Once final, 
MATS require the remain- 
ing plants take similar steps to 
decrease toxic emissions. 

There are 23 plants that are 
coal or oil or both in Michigan 
alone that are likely covered by 
MATS, according to the EPA 
website, containing at least one 
oil-fired steam generating unit or 
one coal-fired steam generating 
unit that generates more than 25 
megawatts of power. There are 
525 on the national list. 

Scientists have long known 
that mercury harms the nervous 
systems of children exposed in 
the womb, impairing thinking, 
learning and early development. 
We are exposed to mercury 
when it is emitted by power 


plants into the enviroment and 
works its way up the food chain, 
harming not only us but every- 
thing along the way. 

Mercury has been on the 
decline in the Great Lakes for 
decades but there has been a 
sudden rise in the past few 
years, and scientists are see- 
ing damage to wildlife occur at 
much lower levels than previ- 
ously thought, according to stud- 
ies. 

Sault Tribe’s Inter Tribal 
Fishery and Assessment Program 
(ITFAP) has been proactive on 
mercury prevention on behalf of 
the Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority (CORA). “We hope 
that the new rulings will result 
in the demise of coal as a fuel 
source and encourage the devel- 
opment of renewable energy 
sources such as wind, solar and 
other clean sources of electric- 
ity,” ITFAP enviromental coordi- 
nator Mike Ripley said. 

Ripley conducts the longest 
standing fish contaminant study 
on the Great Lakes. 


“The new EPA rules for coal- 
fired utilities are long overdue 
but they are the right thing for 
EPA to do, in my opinion,” 
Ripley said. “When the Bush 
II administration delayed those 
rules, CORA responded by 
demanding that EPA regulate 
mercury because it accumulates 
in the fish that we catch. ITFAP 
wrote letters on behalf of CORA 
supporting the lawsuit against 
EPA that was filed by the states 
because EPA had failed to regu- 
late mercury as they are required 
to by the Clean Air Act.” 

ITFAP has also written letters 
on behalf of CORA urging the 
EPA to better regulate all coal- 
fired utilities in order to prevent 
acid rain, mercury and health 
problems due to particulates and 
emissions of green house gases 
that result in global warming, 
said Ripley, along with many 
letters opposing the construction 
of new coal-fired power plants 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Read more about MATS at 
www.epa.gov/mats. 


BIOREFINERY WOULD AFFECT ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY OF TREATY TERRITORY 


From “Frontier Project, ” Pg. 1 
radius around the Kinross facil- 
ity, according to project fact 
sheets. 

The first venture proposed 
by Mascoma did not get off the 
ground for lack of investors. But 
on Dec. 9, Mascoma Corporation 
announced joining Valero Energy 
Corporation of Texas to build the 
facility with funds by the energy 
giant along with the DOE and 
the state of Michigan. The new 
venture will be called “Kinross 
Cellulosic Ethanol LLC.” 

Plans include constructing a 
plant that produces 20 million 
gallon per year ethanol, expand- 
ing the operation to 40 million 
and then 80 million gallons per 
year output, according to a Dec. 

9 Mascoma statement. Mascoma 
estimated construction will start 
“within two or three months” 
and be completed by the end of 
2013. 

According to project oppo- 
nents, the 150-mile radius 
encompasses 80 percent of the 
public lands within the 1836 
Ceded Territory, and all of the 
hardwoods that are cut on the 
Hiawatha National Forest in an 
entire year would run the plant 
for less than 60 days. 

Health concerns include air 
quality, water use and water pol- 
lution, fugitive dusts and odor. 
Other concerns include aesthet- 
ics, recreation and treaty rights. 

Specifically, Klein and the 
Sierra Club charge the DOE 
failed “to adequately perform 
environmental review procedures 
in its environmental assessment 


for the Frontier Project and asso- 
ciated finding of no significant 
impact.” The plaintiffs further 
challenged the DOE’s failure to 
prepare an environmental impact 
statement examining all poten- 
tially significant environmental 
impacts of the Frontier Project, 
as required by NEPA. 

Klein lives near the proposed 
plant site, which is also next to a 
school and Sault Tribe Housing. 
Due to a liver transplant, Klein 
has a compromised immune sys- 
tem that makes him particularly 
sensitive to changes in air quality 
that will be caused by the pro- 
posed plant, states the complaint. 
Also an employee of Sault Tribe 
Health Clinic, Klein has patients 
who will be directly affected by 
changes in air and water quality. 

“A lot of Native children 
and Native Americans live here 
and Native Americans have a 
much higher risk of developing 
asthma,” said Klein. “The fac- 
tory is going to put out a lot of 
pollutants. Natives already have 
problems getting health care; this 
will adversely affect them.” 

Klein didn’t think twice about 
joining the suit, he said. He is a 
politically active person who has 
gone to D.C. on national issues 
and now he has a chance to do 
something for his own communi- 
ty. “This is a local issue directly 
impacting our lives,” he said. 
“The suit may have needed only 
one local person but I have a lot 
of support in my community.” 

Both the DOE and state have 
been criticized for not consulting 
on the matter with local Indian 


tribes in the U.P. of Michigan 
and northern lower Michigan, on 
the facility’s impact on the area’s 
resources and its peoples. At a 
June 21 MDEQ air permit hear- 
ing for the project, DJ Malloy, 
Unit I representative on the 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
who lives in Kinross, informed 
the MDEQ panel that Native 
American children are at 25 per- 
cent greater risk of asthma. She 
told the panel the tribe opposes 
the plant, the tribe was not con- 
sulted and mitigation land pro- 
vided by Frontier was not in the 
treaty-ceded area. 

Panelist Andy Drury of the 
DEQ said at the June 21 meet- 
ing that the facility “meets the 
requirements” imposed by the 
state and the DEQ is permitted to 
consider only those requirements. 
According to Drury, they can 
only look at emissions, not the 
whole picture. 

Another concern voiced at the 
DEQ hearing was that carbon 
monoxide (CO) and oxides of 
nitrogen (N02) are both pro- 
jected over 85 percent of the PSD 
major source threshold, CO being 
projected at 234 out of 250, and 
N02 at 218.6 of 250, for a plant 
that outputs 20 million gallons 
per year, which is very close to 
violation. The DEQ panel said 
it was conservative with its fig- 
ures, Frontier was still within 
projected limits and would have 
to come back for another permit 
if it expands. The proposed plant 
will also output various kinds of 
particulate matter, sulfur diox- 
ide, volatile organic compounds 


(VOCs) and lead, according to 
the DEQ projections. 

There are still a number of 
questions to be answered about 
the impact of the proposed plant 
upon tribal resources, such as the 
availability of plans to the tribes, 
a definition of impacts, impacts 
of fugitive dusts on tribal treaty 
rights activities, and an abate- 
ment plan for protection of 
tribal resources, according to the 
Intertribal Council of Michigan 
comments. 

Klein said he is “really glad” 
that the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors has come out in oppo- 


Those readers who feel strong- 
ly about the proposed biocel- 
lulosic plant can write in to their 
elected officials with their posi- 
tions. Those tribal members who 
want to let the tribe know how 
they feel can contact their unit 
directors or write in with their 
views. 

Tips on how to write an 
effective letter — 

Elected officials take letters 
from their constituents very seri- 
ously. This is especially true 
when individuals have taken the 
time to sit down and write a let- 
ter in their own words. Elected 
officials pay the most attention to 
letters from voters in their own 
districts. To make your letters the 


sition to the plant. It’s unfor- 
tunate that the complaint even 
has to be filed, said Klein, who 
thinks most plant supporters 
don’t understand how little the 
community will benefit from the 
plant and what irreparable harm 
it will cause. 

Klein added that hearings 
will be held on the matter and to 
watch for postings. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians passed a 
resolution opposing the refinery 
April 2011, as did Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority July 
2010 . 


most effective: 

1 . Write a letter you would like 
to receive. Use a factual, profes- 
sional tone, don’t exaggerate and 
avoid name-calling or making 
threats. 

2. Write legibly. Only use a 
typewriter or computer when your 
handwriting is difficult to read. 
Include your name and address. 

3. Limit your letter to one page 
and stick to a single topic. First, 
state that you support or oppose 

a position or piece of legislation. 
Refer to bills and resolutions by 
number if possible. 

4. Then, list the reasons for 
your support or opposition. Last, 
ask your representatives to write 
back explaining their position on 
the legislation. 


Adding your 
voice to the issue 


Write your state and federal representatives about your matters of concern 


U.S. President Barack Obama 

The White House 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
(202) 456-1111 
TTY/TDD: (202) 456-6213 

U.S. Senator Carl Levin 

269 Russell Office Building 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510-2202 
(202) 224-6221 


U.S. Senator Debbie Stabenow 

133 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 
(202) 224-4822 
U.S. House of Representatives 

U.S. Congressman Dan 
Benishek 

514 Cannon HOB 
Washington, DC 20515 
(202) 225-4735 


Governor Rick Snyder 

P.O. Box 30013, 

Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-3400 

Michigan Senate 

Dist. 37 State Sen. Howard 

Walker 

P.O. Box 30036, 

Lansing, MI 48909-7536 
(517) 373-2413 


Dist. 38 State Sen. Tom 
Casperson 

P.O. Box 30036, 

Lansing, MI 48909-7536 
(517) 373-7840 

State House of Representatives 
Dist. 107 Rep. Frank Foster 

S-1486 House Office Building 
P.O. Box 30014 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-2629 


Dist. 108 Rep. Edward 
McBroom 

P.O. Box 30014 
Lansing, MI 48933 
(517) 373-0156 

Dist. 109 Rep. Steven Lindberg 

P.O. Box 30014 
Lansing, MI 48909-7514 
(517) 373-0498 
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Senate approves Walker legislation to protect 
the Great Lakes from invasive species 


LANSING — Comprehensive 
legislation to help protect 
Michigan from an ecological 
catastrophe and millions of dol- 
lars in lost revenue has been 
signed into law by Gov. Rick 
Snyder Dec. 21. 

Senate Bills 508 - 510 
establish the Great Lakes Basin 
Aquatic Invasive Species (AIS) 
Advisory Council to determine 
how to best protect the state from 
continued invasions of aquatic 
invasive species, said lead spon- 
sor Sen. Howard Walker, R- 
Traverse City. 

“This council will have a 
unique and timely opportunity 
to craft a ballast water permit 
for Michigan and the rest of the 
Great Lakes Basin, which will 
help head off an invasion before 
it threatens our lakes,” Walker 
said. “The permit will be vital 
in helping preserve the state’s 
tourism, industrial manufactur- 
ing, conservation and recreation 
industries.” 

Walker said the council will 
be composed of experts from 
the Great Lakes region who will 


work on the necessary plans to 
prevent, eradicate and monitor 
aquatic invasive species through- 
out the region. 

The council will include Sault 
Tribe Chairman Joe Eitrem, 
who will be advised by Sault 
Tribe’s Inter Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program Director 
Tom Gorenflo. “The fact that the 
council is comprised of regional 
business, farming, environmental, 
tribal and conservation interests 
will help it to lobby for effective 
changes both in Michigan and 
throughout the basin,” Walker 
said. 

Walker, who is vice chair of 
the Senate Appropriations sub- 
committees on Department of 
Environmental Quality (DEQ) 
and Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR), compared the 
council with the Great Lakes 
Basin Water Resources Compact. 

“With the compact, we pro- 
tected the quantity of the water; 
now we’re protecting the qual- 
ity,” he said. “As an official rep- 
resenting residents who live on 
three of the Great Lakes, I know 


the importance of a healthy eco- 
system to our economy and our 
way of life. I am thankful that 
the Senate has taken this criti- 
cal first step and look forward 
to working to finalize these vital 
initiatives.” 

Under the legislation, the AIS 
council would work with the 
DEQ and the Office of the Great 
Lakes to update and implement 
the state’s existing AIS manage- 
ment plan. The measures would 
also require the council to review 
all existing state laws on aquatic 
invasive species and make rec- 
ommendations for strengthening 
protections against further inva- 
sions. 

“The council will be able to 
help develop a strategy to protect 
the basin from further invasions 
of aquatic invasive species. It 
will be charged with creating a 
framework for a basin- wide plan 
that addresses aquatic invasive 
species holistically, and it will 
also provide a basis for comment 
on both federal and state laws 
related to aquatic invasive spe- 
cies management,” Walker said. 



State Sen. Howard Walker (left), R-Traverse City, and Gov. Rick Snyder 
hold Senate Bill 509, sponsored by Walker. Snyder on Dec. 21 signed 
into law SBs 508 - 510, establishing the Great Lakes Basin Aquatic 
Invasive Species Advisory Council. 


Chippewa/East Mackinac County Conservation 
District helps manage natural resources 


By Brenda Austin 

SAULT STE. MARIE, 

Mich. — Do you know where 
the Chippewa/East Mackinac 
Conservation District office is 
located in Sault Ste. Marie? Do 
you know what they do, who they 
benefit? Let’s take a look. 

The Conservation District 
has been serving the people of 
Chippewa County and the eastern 
half of Mackinac County for over 
60 years. Conservation Districts 
are local non-profit groups that 
help landowners and communities 
manage their natural resources, 
including wetlands, water bodies, 
farms and forests. 

Our local office is located at 
2847 Ashmun Street (M-129) 
about a one-quarter mile north 
of the Three Mile Road intersec- 
tion in the Tamarack Cove office 
complex. It shares its location 
with USDA’s Natural Resources 
Conservation Service and works 
in partnership with the services. 

Conservation Districts are 
funded by private, local, state and 
federal grants and our local office 
holds an annual tree sale every 
spring to help raise funds for 
programming. Executive Director 
of the Chippewa/East Mackinac 
Conservation District, Dustine 
(Dusty) King, said they have been 
fortunate in the past to receive 
state and federal planning and 
implementation grants allowing 
them to make watershed manage- 
ment plans, look at local water 
quality, soil protection, invasive 
plants and insects and farming 
enhancements. 

Water Quality 

The Conservation District has 
written watershed management 
plans for the Les Cheneaux and 
Sault Ste. Marie Area Watersheds 
and was able to implement their 
plans for the Les Cheneaux 



Dusty King, Chippewa/East 
Mackinac Conservation District 
Executive Director 


Watershed funded by a grant 
from the Michigan Department of 
Environmental Quality. 

Other agencies are able to 
use the Sault Ste. Marie Area 
Watershed plan to obtain funding 
to help with water quality issues 
and the Conservation District, 
along with local partners, is cur- 
rently in the process of apply- 
ing for a few grants that may be 
applicable to local waterways, 
especially Ashmun Creek, King 
said. 

“There are dollars being spent 
to do restoration and there has 
been a lot of restoration done on 
the St. Marys River,” she said. 
“Even though we haven’t been 
able to get funding to implement 
the Sault Watershed plan, compo- 
nents that were identified as prob- 
lems in that plan have had work 
being done on them by other 
agencies.” 

Other projects the 
Conservation District has worked 
on include a St. Marys River 
Rapid Watershed Assessment 
done in January 2008 with the 


USDA and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Natural Resources 
Conservation Service and their 
most current watershed study on 
the Munuscong River Watershed 
has been underway since early 
2010 . 

King said a watershed is all 
of the land that has water that 
flows into a waterway and can 
stretch for many miles from the 
actual body of water. “When 
you do anything in-ground with 
wells and septic systems, digging, 
building, cutting trees — you 
are impacting the watershed and 
eventually the body of water it 
flows into.” 

She said one of her biggest 
challenges is educating the public 
about their septic systems. 

“Keeping those up to date 
and cleaned out and checking 
for leaks is important. Some 
people may not have a clue that 
they might have a pipe that goes 
directly into some little gully and 
that during the spring thaw sew- 
age is being washed down into 
the creek where two miles down- 
stream children might be play- 
ing.” 

King said people have to 
“think beyond water” to under- 
stand our effect on water quality. 

“When we are talking about 
water quality and watersheds peo- 
ple have to think beyond water. 
Turn around and look behind the 
water — every time you do some- 
thing on your land it will impact 
drainage, the watershed and our 
water. We aren’t saying don’t do 
it, but to consider the implications 
first,” King said. 

Landowners and conserva- 
tion projects 

In addition to studying, writ- 
ing and implementing watershed 
plans, the Conservation District 
offers services and advice to 


local farmers, landowners and 
the community. New and ongo- 
ing programs include a Native 
Michigan Wildflower Restoration 
Project, surveying and photo- 
graphing local barns and farms, 
conservation camps for school 
kids, contests for kids, newslet- 
ter and informational brochures 
and tree and plant sales. They 
also manage the Waiska River 
Farm/Sand Ridge Forest and offer 
a Cooperator Program allow- 
ing landowners to join with the 
District to practice good land 
stewardship, they offer cost shar- 
ing windbreaks through Operation 
Windbreak and participate in 
watershed associations and land 
change studies. 

Other services offered by the 
District include: No till Drill, 
aerator, tree planter, tree bars, 
back pack sprayer, bird feeders, 
tree wraps/mats, soil maps, tree 
seedlings, bat/bird houses, nature 
books and native seeds. 

King said she would like to 
see more participation from the 
community when they put out a 
request for support or send out 
surveys. “We need to show the 
community is supporting the 
work we do. We need to have a 
response when we ask the com- 
munity to attend a meeting, fill 
out a survey, or request volun- 
teers to help do creek bank stabi- 
lization. Our turnout in the past 
has been lower then we would 
like to see, increased local volun- 
teer support is an important need 
for us,” she said. 

According to King, people 
understand the value of water 
quality, but sometimes may not 
understand the length and breadth 
of what it takes to clean up water. 

“Everybody cares when a 
beach gets closed or if their water 
isn’t safe to drink and when they 


see headlines in the paper such 
as the issues on Sugar Island. 
Prevention would be a much 
better solution then to come in 
behind the fact. We keep working 
along at it and taking each small 
piece as we can,” she said. 

The Conservation District 
takes recommendations from a 
steering committee of about 15 
partners and has a board of direc- 
tors that meets once a month. The 
Natural Resources Conservation 
Service has two positions serving 
Eastern Upper Peninsula land- 
owners: Kent Dankenbring is the 
district conservationist and Pat 
Carr is the soil conservation tech- 
nician. 

For more information call the 
CEMCD at (906) 635-1278 or 
email Dusty King at cemcd@ 
lighthouse.net. Also visit their 
Website at: www.chipmackcon- 
servation.org. 

Beginning farmer 
course offered 

For people interested in 
exploring opportunities in small 
or larger- scale farming, MSU 
Extension is offering a four eve- 
ning course for beginning farmers 
in three U.P. locations. A team of 
presenters will cover farm busi- 
ness basics, small farm machinery 
and animal and plant-based enter- 
prises. 

Classes are set for Tuesday 
evenings in Hancock, Wednesday 
evenings in Escanaba and 
Thursday evenings in Sault Ste. 
Marie every other week from late 
January through mid-March. 
Pre-registration and fee required. 

For more information or bro- 
chure go to www.msue.msu.edu/ 
alger, or call Alger County MSU 
Extension at (906) 387-2530. 
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2011 upside: tribe had many accomplishments 



Joseph Eitrem, 
Tribal Chairman 
Aanii, 


Happy new year! I hope you 
all had a nice holiday season. In 
2011, our tribe had some amaz- 
ing accomplishments. Many times 
we only hear about controversial 
issues or political bantering and 
our positive accomplishments 
are never in the spotlight. In my 
report this month, I want to high- 
light just a few of the positive 
activities our tribal government, 
businesses and casinos have been 
able to achieve in 2011: 

— We successfully obtained 
a Department of Energy grant to 
convert our governmental build- 
ings to an energy efficient lighting 
system. The result is a sizeable 
reduction in electricity costs. 

— This past summer, Saultuer 
Road construction was completed 
with a new road and sidewalk. 

— The culture camp on Sugar 


Island saw improvements to the 
interpretative trail. 

— The Kewadin Cares pro- 
gram helped our casino shine 
as a community leader through 
the involvement of many pro- 
grams such as Armed Forces 
Appreciation Night, Cannathons, 
donations, anti-bullying cam- 
paigns, Treats for Troops drive, 
Soo Greyhounds and Sault Area 
Hospitals partnership, Gold Wing 
Road Riders and juvenile diabetes 
awareness. 

— The Sault Tribe and 
Kewadin Casinos received the 
Center of Influence Award from 
the 1437th National Guard 
Engineer Company for our part 
in supporting the community 
during the deployment of the 
1437th in 2009-2010. In addition, 
Kewadin Casinos was named 
as having the best dinner buffet 
(DreamCatchers Restaurant) and 
best casino (Kewadin Casinos) in 
the 2011 Best of Chippewa, Luce, 
Mackinac Counties survey. 

— All of our Kewadin prop- 
erties had record crowds during 
their New Years Eve celebrations. 

— The Sault Tribe and 
Kewadin Casinos awarded 
$1,551,534 in 2 percent contribu- 
tions to Upper Peninsula police 
and fire agencies, local libraries, 
public schools, recreation areas 
and programs and many more. 

— Renovations were com- 
pleted to the third floor Contract 
Health area of the Sault Health 
Center. 


— Twenty-one driveways 
were replaced at the St. Ignace 
housing site. 

— We have made many 
improvements to our MIS depart- 
ment including: Ethernet connec- 
tivity at the Sault Health Center, 
multiple data cabling infrastruc- 
ture updates, improvements to 
Kinross housing lighting systems, 
new video conferencing systems 
at the Sault Health Center, and 
beginning the process of develop- 
ing a tribal wide IP addressing 
scheme. 

— Our Human Resources 
department designed and built a 
new compensation model for all 
team members that allow pay rates 
to be based using a market-based 
compensation model. 

— The direct services of 
ACFS continued to provide a 
multitude of services to assist 
members with emergency needs 
and housing assistance, heating 
assistance, child care assistance, 
sanitation services, cooling assis- 
tance and funeral assistance. 

— Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center hosted the 
men’s and women’s International 
Charity Challenge Hockey 
Tournament. 

— The Bahweting after-school 
program at Chi Mukwa increased 
its participants from 60 to 80. 

— The Sault Tribe Culture 
Department conducted the Sault 
Tribe Language Conference, hope- 
fully the first of many, and held 
four seasonal language immersion 


camps through their ANA lan- 
guage grant. 

— A repatriation burial site 
was established on Mackinac 
Island. 

— Our Head Start/Early Head 
Start program was awarded the I 
CAN Help My Child Stay Healthy 
grant through UCLA Health 
Institute. Five staff were trained 
in this parent-focused training and 
delivered the training to 100 fami- 
lies in Chippewa and Mackinac 
Counties. 

— An elders center opened 
in the Sault to hold activities and 
social events with no cost. 

— Enrollment finalized pro- 
cedures, with the help from Tribal 
Court, to enroll people who were 
adopted, in out-of-home place- 
ment/foster care or had unknown 
paternity. 

— Our Environmental 
Department was awarded funds 
for an energy audit technologies 
training from the Department of 
Energy that will assist in efforts to 
maintain energy efficient offices, 
buildings and homes. 

— The tribe’s executive office 
assisted in successfully writing 
$1.2 million in grant applications 
related to emergency prepared- 
ness. 

— 2011 was the second high- 
est year on record since 1990 for 
walleye fingerling production and 
stocking. 

— The Housing Authority 
finished a two-year, $3.3 million 
comprehensive energy efficient 


home rehabilitation project to its 
rental housing units. 

— The Department of Justice 
awarded Tribal Court a grant in 
excess of $400,000 to fund gen- 
eral Tribal Court operations and to 
implement a family preservation 
court, a multi-agency collaborative 
program focused on reunifying 
tribal children more successfully 
with their parents after a removal 
due to a parental substance abuse. 

Looking into 2012, it is my 
hope to build on these accomplish- 
ments. We will make every effort 
to not only increase our income 
but to look for and truly diversify 
our business holdings. We need 
to look at opportunities outside of 
gaming, such as health care. 

I truly believe 2012 will be our 
year. 

To note as a technical cor- 
rection, in my last unit report in 
regards to the issue of paying the 
vice chairwoman I stated, “The 
decision to pay her the difference 
between her director stipend and 
chairperson stipend was agreed 
upon with a 6-3 vote in favor of 
paying her.” To correct that, the 
decision was a consensus; no one 
opposed it. 

If you would like to call me, 
contact the office toll free at (800) 
793-0660 or locally at 635-6050. 
Also, remember to look at our 
new web site — www.saulttribe. 
com — for updates and informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Joe Eitrem 


At the new year: Reflections, corrections, goals 



December was a short meet- 
ing month for the board, so I will 
take this opportunity to cite a few 
reflections, corrections and goals. 

REFLECTIONS 

In 2011, we were without a 
chairman for more than 100 days. 
We have gone over four months 
without filling the Unit I seat 
emptied when Chairman Eitrem 
gave up his seat to take on the 
responsibility of the chairman- 
ship. These lapses in representa- 
tion are due to the fact that poli- 
tics are part of the process to fill 
vacancies. I still believe a process 
needs to be put in place that rep- 
resents the will of the people and 
validates your vote. But this is 
something that will have to wait 
until after the June 2012 general 
election, due to restrictions on 
code changes close to and during 
an election cycle. 

As long as the board has the 
power and ability to decide who 
is going to represent you when a 
seat is vacated, there is going to 
be board concern as to whether 
or not the person appointed will 


agree or disagree with this side 
or that. I have to admit that I, 
too, found myself guilty of this 
mind set when given the ability 
to choose. It’s a human thing. 
Remember when we were kids 
and we would have to pick teams 
for a game or sport? First the 
“team leaders” would stand in 
front of the rest of us and they 
would take turns choosing who 
they wanted to play on their 
team. The players were looked 
over with an eye for what each 
could bring to the team so as to 
increase the chances for “our” 
team to win. Another way, and 
what seemed a more fair way to 
choose teams, was to do a “one, 
two, count off” and have the team 
leaders flip a coin for who got the 
“one” players and who got the 
“two” players. At least it was a 
fair process and both sides were 
denied an opportunity to stack a 
team. 

Also in 2011, we allowed a 
county in Michigan to prosecute, 
sentence and incarcerate fisher- 
men exercising their treaty rights. 
I am not making a statement on 
the guilt or innocence of these 
fishermen. I am, however, baffled 
by the tribe’s refusal to stand on 
our rights and exercise jurisdic- 
tion in our own court system. In 
doing so, we have given a toehold 
to future attempts to erode our 
sovereign right to govern our- 
selves. 

CORRECTIONS 

In November, I asked the 
chairman if he had paid the vice 
chair a dividend for performing 
her duties as designated in the 
Constitution. I brought it up in 
a workshop and I implored the 


chairman to make an announce- 
ment to the public at that night’s 
meeting; because, whether or 
not I agreed with the payment, 
failure to make it public would 
be viewed as a “backroom board 
deal.” It was not an easy discus- 
sion and there were heated words. 
My contention was that we had, 
on several occasions, and in sev- 
eral venues, assured the members 
that there would be no payment 
given or accepted for Vice Chair 
Causley to fill her obligation, 
per the Constitution, until a new 
chairman could be seated. To 
make payment after that meant 
we had an obligation to inform 
the members. No more, no less. 
Both agreed to make it known in 
the next issue of the tribal news- 
paper. 

As promised, in the December 
issue of the Sault Tribe newspa- 
per, Chairman Eitrem made the 
announcement. However, the 
article stated the decision to pay 
Vice Chair Lana Causley was 
voted on with a 6-3 vote in favor 
of paying her. And ... the article 
also stated we appointed the vice 
chair as “interim chair,” which is 
a title that does not exist in our 
tribal Constitution and there was 
no such appointment. 

During the Dec. 13 tribal 
board meeting, Chairman Eitrem 
admitted this was “a poor choice 
of words” and agreed to correct 
the information. For the record: 
Chairman Eitrem made the pay- 
ment because he believed he had 
the authority to do so without 
board action. There was no board 
appointment of an “interim chair” 
and no meeting vote for the pur- 
pose of granting additional pay to 


Vice Chair Causley. If there had 
been a meeting, I believe it would 
have taken a positive majority 
of seven “yes” votes and not six 
(due to my belief that the action 
should have required a budget 
modification). That being said, 
we can move on. 

GOALS 

It is my hope tribal leadership 
will come together and finally 
take steps to implement the con- 
stitutional amendment passed in 
March 2010 removing the duties 
of the CEO from the chairman’s 
position. This is another step in 
taking the politics out of day-to- 
day business operations. 

It is my hope the leadership 
will acknowledge the conflict pre- 
sented in having the courts under 
the purview of the board and 
work to put forth a ballot ques- 
tion on separation of the courts. It 
is the court that should interpret 
the Constitution and have the 
ability to sanction the board for 
failure to follow the Constitution 
and/or Tribal Code. Checks and 
balances ! 

It is my hope that we realize 
a larger voter turnout in 2012. If 
you are not registered to vote, or 
want to find out if you are regis- 
tered, please call the Enrollment 
Department at (800) 251-6597 
or locally at 632-8552. This is 
also the department that handles 
changes of addresses. As I said 
in my October report, “Not 
everyone or every household 
will receive this newspaper. Not 
everyone has a computer with the 
internet to access this article, so it 
is important we share this infor- 
mation with our tribal friends and 
family. Please pass this informa- 


tion on. If you know of someone 
who has not received a ballot, a 
paper or has moved, please give 
them this article or information. 
Without a tribally-based voter 
registration drive, it is up to us 
as citizens to make sure we have 
secured our right to vote by keep- 
ing our address current with the 
Enrollment Department, and mak- 
ing sure we have registered to 
vote.” 

In 2011, the unit meetings 
in Kinross were, for the most 
part, unattended and I wound up 
dropping the room reservation 
because no one was showing up. 
However, I would like to state 
that I continue to meet with mem- 
bers via phone, email or in person 
to answer questions or assist in 
resolving issues you may have. 

You can reach me at (906) 
440-9762 or djmalloy@saulttribe. 
net and I will be happy to make 
an appointment with you. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


Moving? 



TRIBAL MEMBERS! 


When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where you 
are headed! That way you 
won't miss one issue of your 
tribal paper. 

Call (800) 251-6597 
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Educate members about healthful choices 



Bernard Bouschor, 
Director, Unit I 


Dear tribal member, 

The major emphasis of the 
tribe’s board of directors has 
been health. The tribal board 
established a liaison committee of 
board members: Cathy Abramson, 
Deb Pine, Lana Causley and I 
(Bernard Bouschor), to meet 
with the Health Division. We 
listened to the issues of retention 
and recruitment and how it had a 
direct impact on members’ lack of 
access to health care. The tribal 
health program had over 30 staff 
that had left employment with the 
tribe. 

The liaison committee and 
health staff developed a plan for 


recruitment and retention and the 
tribal board approved it in 2010. 
The implementation of the plan 
has proved to be a success. Today, 
we have very few vacant posi- 
tions, staff have a positive attitude 
and performance objectives have 
been exceeded and numbers of 
members seem at our clinics is at 
an all time high. 

The opening of the St. Ignace 
Hospital and Tribal Health Clinic 
is another success. Members have 
access to added services in the 
area and northern lower Michigan. 
This was a partnership between 
the tribe, community hospital, city 
and state and federal legislatures 


in building a new hospital and 
tribal health clinic on land that the 
tribe donated to make the project 
possible. 

The tribe was awarded a 
competitive grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. The Sault 
Tribe Community Transformation 
Grant objectives: tobacco preven- 
tion, nutrition, physical activ- 
ity, clinical prevention increase 
control of high blood pressure 
and cholesterol, and healthy and 
safe physical environments. The 
tribal board has appointed Cathy 
Abramson and DJ Malloy and 


I to the committee. I attended a 
required meeting with health staff. 
Information that the CDC pro- 
vided: the life expectancy of the 
younger generation is less than 
ours, tobacco second-hand smoke 
is a major health issue, and poor 
nutrition has impact on health and 
contributes to diabetes, high blood 
pressure and cholesterol. 

The Sault Tribe continues to 
look at health indicators and to 
educate members as to the long- 
term values of healthful choices. 

I can be reached by calling (906) 
440-4407. 

Bernard Bouschor, 

Tribal Council Unit I 


Odenaang is valuable but underused 



Debra Pine, Director, 

Unit I 

Mno nimkwadaadim! (Happy 
new year!) Aapiji giiwewiipta- 
amigad! (It went by really fast!) 
The first thing I would like to 


tell everybody about is the fol- 
lowing: 

JKL Bahweting Anishnabe 
Public School Academy in con- 
junction with Sault Tribe has 
hired the firm C2ae to conduct 
a feasibility study regarding 
possible expansion or new con- 
struction at Odenaang. C2ae will 
facilitate a community forum 
on Thursday, Feb. 23 in the JKL 
Bahweting Library at 6 p.m. to 
give the Sault Ste. Marie com- 
munity an opportunity to provide 
feedback on options for expan- 
sion. 

This is just a feasibility study. 
After the information is collect- 
ed, the various boards involved 
will make a determination as 
to whether or not we expand in 
the current area or build new at 


Odenaang. What I will tell you is 
that this will not affect the tribe’s 
financial picture and I want to 
make sure there are no rumors 
about it taking money from the 
elders. I don’t know how to be 
any more point blank than that. 
There are areas of the tribe that 
are not connected to each other 
financially and this is one of 
those areas. 

There is a bigger picture going 
on here for us. Our tribe has a 
Head Start program that needs to 
be moved from its current loca- 
tion due to safety issues, plus 
we need the room. We have our 
JKL school that has not met its 
original charter, which states it 
will expand, but its current loca- 
tion doesn’t allow for it. In addi- 
tion, the current location has a 


big safety issue with the traffic at 
drop off and pick up times. And 
lastly, we have Odenaang that, 
for whatever reason, has stag- 
nated in its growth and develop- 
ment. 

Odenaang is basically unde- 
rutilized trust land, which is a 
waste of a valuable resource, in 
my opinion. At Odenaang, there 
is enough room for a new school 
and it would jump start commu- 
nity development. 

We just recently hosted com- 
munity forums on Odenaang 
and they went very well. People 
are excited about the potential 
development. Our Housing staff 
is working diligently to capture 
grant monies to allow water and 
sewer hook up with the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie. This has the 


Tribe switches to NGS as manager 
of self-insured health plan 



Tom Miller, Director, 
Unit IV 


I hope that everyone had a 
merry Christmas and a happy new 
year and all are enjoying good 
health. The holiday season is 
always full of unit activities that 
allow the unit representatives to 
slow down a little and mix in the 
community. 

Although the board of direc- 
tors did not meet in the last two 
weeks of the year, work contin- 
ues. We are working with the 
tribal administration on balancing 
the budget and it seems that may 
be a goal that is becoming more 
achievable. We always try to do 
this while affecting services to the 
membership as little as possible. 

The major shift in our self- 
insured plan from Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield to NGS as the pro- 
gram manager is under way. 
Hopefully, this proves to be a 
smart financial move that still 


results in a good quality health 
plan for our employees. 

Elders’ checks will go out on 
Jan. 6 and will be in the amount 
of $575. 

All 2 percent grants are out 
and awarded and as always, there 
are many more requests then 
funds to go around. We try to 
choose the best grants that have 
the most return to the communi- 
ties in which they will be imple- 
mented. 

The board is still working dili- 
gently on economic development 
projects that will help us increase 
our revenue stream. Hopefully, 
we will see several come to the 
implementation point in the near 
future. 

Denise and I are still working 
with the board to initiate action 
against the State of Michigan 
in defense of our treaty rights 
which, in this case, involves fish- 
ing rights. Our two tribal com- 
mercial fishermen continue to be 
held in the Delta County jail. I 
consider this a great injustice to 
our treaty rights. 

The possible expansion of the 
JKL Bahweting schoo, is still 
being worked on. A feasibility 
study is now being conducted by 
the Bahweting school that will 
help determine what the need and 
direction of that expansion should 
be. 

We are nearing the election 
cycle so I will ask you now for 
your patience. The rhetoric that 
can take place is sometimes not in 


the best interest of the tribe as a 
whole or the individuals who are 
running for the unit positions. 
Please stay well and enjoy the 

r 


winter; I don’t think we have a 
choice. If you have any questions, 
please contact me at (906) 644- 
3334 or (906) 322-3827. 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Board of Directors 2012 
Meeting Calendar 


■ Jan. 10 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Jan. 24 

Sault Ste. Marie 

1 Feb. 14 

Sault Ste. Marie 

■ Feb. 28 

Sault Ste. Marie 

March 13 

Sault Ste. Marie 

1 March 27 

Manistique 

■ April 10 

Sault Ste. Marie 

April 24 

Sault Ste. Marie 

1 May 8 

Sault Ste. Marie 

. May 22 

Sault Ste. Marie 

June 12 

Sault Ste. Marie 

I June 26 

Sault Ste. Marie 


I Per the Constitution and 
_ Bylaws, Article 1 - Meetings of 
I the board of directors, Section 1 : 

... provided that at least one 
I meeting per year shall be held 
in each of the five election units 
| established pursuant to Article V, 
Section 1 of the tribal constitu- 
| tion. 

General meetings of the board 
I are held the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of the month. 

L 


July 10 

Sault Ste. Marie 

July 24 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Aug. 14 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Aug. 28 

Hessel 

Sept. 11 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Sept. 25 

Munising 

Oct. 9 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Oct. 23 

St. Ignace 

Nov. 13 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Nov. 27 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Dec. 11 

Sault Ste. Marie 

All general meetings start at 

6 p.m. All Sault meetings will be 


held at the Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center, other loca- 
tions to be announced. 

All special meetings will be 
announced. 

For further information 
please call Joanne or Tara at the 
Administration Office, (800) 793- 
0660, locally at 635-6050, exten- 
sion 26337 or 26338. 


resource 

potential of helping bring costs 
down for everybody in the area. 

My goal is to create a well 
balanced tribe that looks at the 
needs of all the members and this 
includes our binoojiinhak (chil- 
dren). Our focus cannot just be 
the businesses or just the elders 
— it has to include everyone. I’m 
fortunate to work with Housing, 
which this year was able, with 
more liberal income guidelines, 
to provide monies for home 
repair and improvement for tribal 
members who don’t reside on the 
reservation. 

Have a good year and God 
bless. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 

440-1334 

debrapine @ yahoo . com 



HABITAT 


ReStore 

North Star Habitat for 
Humanity 
400 Sheridan Dr., 
Sault Ste. Marie 
906 - 632-6616 


Open Hoirs 
Tues- Friday- 9:30-5 
Saturfey- 9:30-1:30 


We Need Your 
Donations Used & 
New — Household 
Goods, Building 
Materials, Appliances 
Furniture • Tools 
Everything! 


All contributions go 
directly to build new 
homes. Tax receipts 
are available. 


WE ACCEPT SCRAP METAL 

ALUMINUM: siding, old boats, 
canoes, electrical cable, storm 
and gutter. COPPER/BRASS: used 
electric wire, copper pipe, old 
faucets, plumbing fixtures. TIN 
/ STEEL: used stoves, washers, 
dryers, metal shelving, car body 
parts, metal fencing, construc- 
tion steel/tin. MUST BE CLEAN. 
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Please make sure you are registered to 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


Happy new year to you and 
yours ! It was great to see such a 
nice size crowd at the Sault Tribe’s 
annual New Years Eve Powwow. 
The weather was exceptionally 
beautiful that day, which I’m sure 
helped bring everyone out. Jackie 
Minton and Josh Homminga did a 
great job planning such a success- 
ful gathering. 

The 2012 election will soon be 
upon us. I have listened to a wide 
range of tribal members who, I 
am happy to say, have no problem 
telling me exactly what they think. 
While there are many satisfied 
members, there are also those who 
are not. The 2012 election will 


....A nd please make 
sure your address 
is up to date in 
order to receive 
your ballot. Call 
the Enrollment 
D epartment at 
1 (800) 251-6597 to 
make sure! 

provide you with an opportunity to 
vote the candidate of your choice. 

I’d like to take this time to 


stress the importance of you and 
your family members making 
sure you register to vote. Because 
all ballots are mailed, it is also 
important that you make sure that 
you and your family members’ 
addresses are up to date with our 
Enrollment Office. You may con- 
tact them at 1 (800) 252-6597. 

Director Hollowell and I are 
co-sponsoring a resolution that 
will approve an environmental 
defense task force. This task force 
will be made up of tribal board 
members and appropriate staff 
who will start more serious dis- 
cussions in regards to the tribe’s 
overall environmental stances and 


vote — 

strategies. By doing so, we hope 
to develop environmental policies 
with standards that would have to 
be adhered to. 

Our tribe has been on record 
with protecting and preserving the 
St. Marys River and opposing the 
Mascoma plant in Kinross, Mich., 
among many other environmental 
issues, but we need to discuss the 
bigger picture of defending our 
environment. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 
(906) 322-3823 or email me at 
cabramson @ saulttribe.net. Thank 
you for your support and please 
contact me any time! 


OrignscftheSautShe. M arie T nbe of Chippewa 


Inc wans 

4ft. Jli 4 I C r ’MW * 



(The following article is an 
overview of the origins of the 
modern day Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. It may also 
be read on the tribe ’s website, 
www.saulttribe.com, along with 
more information about our his- 
tory, culture, politics, treaty rights 
and a plethora of documents. In 
subsequent issues of Win Awenen 
Nisitotung, please watch for more 
articles on our history. Miigwech. 
— J. Dale-Burton, editor ) 

The Anishinaabeg (which 
can mean ‘Original People’ or 
‘Spontaneous Beings’) have lived 
in the Great Lakes area for mil- 
lennia. Some of the oldest legends 
recall the ice packs breaking on 
Lake Nipissing and archeologists 
have found Anishinaabeg sites 
from 3000 B.C. Legends speak 
of immigrations to and from the 
Great Lakes over the centuries. 

Sault Tribe’s ancestors were 
Anishinaabeg fishing tribes 
whose settlements dotted the 
upper Great Lakes around Lake 
Superior, Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron, throughout the St. Marys 
River system and the Straits of 
Mackinac. Anishinaabeg gathered 
for the summers in places like 
Bahweting (Sault Ste. Marie) and 
broke up into family units for the 
winter. 

They hunted, fished and gath- 
ered and preserved food for the 
winter. They were respectful to 
their elders and treasured their 
children. They conducted ceremo- 
nies for good health, thanksgiving, 
war, funerals and other things and 
strove to conduct their lives in a 
good way. 

Anishinaabeg lived this way for 
hundreds of years until the arrival 
of European settlers in the 1600s. 
The Anishinaabeg had dealings 
with first the Lrench, then the 
English, then the United States. 
The Anishinaabeg lifeway began 
to deteriorate as the people were 
placed on reservations, sent to 
boarding schools, along with other 
attempts to matriculate them into 
American mainstream society. 

European Settlement 

The roots of today’s Sault 
Tribe go back to the 1940s, when 
a group of Sugar Island residents 
gathered to talk about their com- 
mon history. Discussions turned 
into action plans and meetings 
grew larger and more formal. 

The Sugar Islanders were 
descendants of Anishinaabeg who 
greeted the Lrench from Montreal 
to the Sault to obtain beaver pelts 
for the emerging fur trade. 


When Lrench sovereignty 
ended in 1763, the English 
took over the wealthy fur trade. 
By 1820, the British had been 
replaced by Americans. In the 
1820 Treaty of Sault Ste. Marie, 
the Anishinaabeg at Sault Ste. 
Marie ceded 16 square miles of 
land along the St. Marys River 
to the United States to build Lort 
Brady. 

A second treaty, the 1836 
Treaty of Washington ceded 
northern lower Michigan and 
the eastern portion of the Upper 
Peninsula to the United States. 

In return, the Anishinaabeg of 
the Sault received cash payments 
and ownership to about 250,000 
acres of land. But over the next 
20 years, they watched as white 
settlers moving into northern 
Michigan violated terms of the 
treaty. So in 1855, the chiefs 
signed another treaty, 1855 Treaty 
with the Ottawa and Chippewa 
with the Americans that allotted 
lands to Michigan Indian families. 

The Struggle for Federal 
Recognition 

The Sugar Island residents 
came to understand that while 
the treaties granted large tracts of 
land to the federal government, 
the documents did not end their 
sovereignty or terminate their 
ancestral right to hunt and fish on 
the ceded lands and waters of the 
Ojibwe. 


On Dec. 24, 1953, the resi- 
dents became the Original Bands 
of Chippewa Indians and Their 
Heirs. At that time, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Sugar Island contained 
no lands for their people and the 
federal government considered 
them members of the Bay Mills 
Indian Community. 

The descendants did not feel 
part of the Bay Mills Indian 
Community, located 30 miles 
west of Sugar Island. Bay Mills 
had not extended services to the 
Sugar Island residents and had not 
represented their needs at tribal 
council meetings. As a result, the 
Sugar Island group pushed for 
recognition as a separate tribe. The 
impoverished community in which 
they lived motivated their actions. 
Many of their friends and family 
members lacked employment or 
adequate housing and lived along 
unlit, unpaved streets. 

Lederal recognition would let 
the tribe contract with the federal 
government for basic services. 

Gaining recognition was not 
easy. The descendants had no 
financial resources, no political 
support and little information on 
how to present their claims to the 
federal government. Lortunately, 
the federal government had 
recently changed its policy toward 
Indian tribes with the passage of 
the Indian Reorganization Act. 

The Act ended an era of Indian 


removal and assimilation policies 
by creating laws to encourage 
tribes to reorganize their tradi- 
tional economies and communities 
into self-governing nations. 

The descendants saw the Act as 
a way to improve their community. 
Lederal recognition would restore 
their sovereignty as a separate 
nation within the United States, 
give focus to their land claims, 
open the door to elect a govern- 
ment able to take land into trust 
and lead to the recognition of their 
treaty rights to hunt and fish. 

Lederal recognition took more 
than 20 years to complete. The 
descendants built their case by 
searching archives, gathering 
historical documents and culling 
census rolls, church records and 
military records. In the mid-1960s, 
the group included members 
from six historical Ojibwe bands: 
Sugar Island, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Drummond Island, Garden River, 
Grand Island and Point Iroquois. 

In the early 1970s, the leaders 
of the Original Bands of Chippewa 
Indians traveled to Washington 
and successfully submitted their 
historical findings and legal 
argument to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who granted the tribe fed- 
eral status in 1972. 

Once recognized, the Original 
Bands became the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Land 
was taken into trust in March 1974 


and Sault Tribe members adopted 
the tribe’s Constitution in fall 
1975. 

When the tribe adopted its 
Constitution, it had fewer than 
10 employees, almost no outside 
funding and no revenues of its 
own. It gradually opened member 
service programs such as health, 
housing and education that were 
funded by the federal govern- 
ment and the State of Michigan. 
But member needs far outstripped 
those meager funding sources. 

To close the gap, tribal leaders 
created a business-based economy. 
Businesses could provide added 
revenues and jobs for tribal mem- 
bers. The tribe has spent the past 
25 years building a tribal economy 
providing employment and rev- 
enues to its people while making 
a positive impact on surrounding 
communities’ economic welfare. 

Sault Tribe Today 

Today the Sault Tribe is 44,000 
strong. While the tribe headquar- 
ters in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
its economic impact extends for 
hundreds of miles. The tribe has 
landholdings, businesses, housing 
and other service centers through- 
out Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 

The tribe’s seven-county 
service area is made up of the 
easternmost seven counties of 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula — 
roughly the area east of Marquette 
to Escanaba. 
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Indian Country's election 



Left to right, Wenona Benally Baldenegro (Navajo) in Arizona and Derek 
Bailey, chairman of the Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians, in Michigan. 


By Mark Trahant 

Happy new year! Or, I should 
say, happy election year. From 
now on the national election 
for president as well as for the 
House and the Senate shifts from 
a vague threat to an actual elec- 
tion. 

But not just any election, 
because the 2012 result rep- 
resents a significant threat to 
Indian Country. 

No matter who or which party 
wins, there will be ginormous 
changes in federal programs 
and dollars that are invested in 
American Indian communities. 
Remember, both Democrats and 
Republicans are promising sig- 
nificantly less spending as we 
enter a new era of contraction. 
The reasons for that policy shift 
are complicated by the nation’s 
debt levels and the aging demo- 
graphics of the country. 

Still, there remain major 
policy differences between 
President Barack Obama and the 
Republican challengers for the 
office about how to make these 
cuts and what alternatives might 
be put in place to cushion the 
blow. 

The Obama administration 
has done a pretty good job 
of protecting funding for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Indian Health Service recogniz- 
ing decades of underfunding. 
That will not happen if any of 
the Republican candidates are 
elected (and the more strident 


GOP candidates are promising 
to eliminate the BIA and to strip 
tens of millions of dollars from 
IHS). 

Elections are about choices. 
Do we choose to participate? 
And, if we do, what person or 
party is the better alternative? 
And, most important, can we win 
the day? 

I hear from and appreciate the 
views of those who choose not to 
participate in American elections. 
That is a choice — and one that 
means that decisions will be 
made that impact your life with- 
out you. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union in a 2009 report (www. 
aclu.org/pdfs/votingrights/ 
indiancountryreport.pdf) said 
that “South Dakota also used an 
alleged lack of Indian interest in 
state elections to justify denying 
residents of some counties the 


right to vote or run for county 
office.” In fact, one reason to get 
excited and engaged in the 2012 
election is that many Republican- 
controlled state legislatures 
(www.protectingthevote.com) are 
trying to restrict voting or dilute 
American Indian votes. 

(www. aclu . org/voting-rights/ 
court-overturns-election-proce- 
dures-dilute-american-indian- 
vote-wyoming) 

Historically I think you can 
make the case that there are 
merits and missteps from both 
parties when it comes to Indian 
Country. Many Democrats 
supported termination and the 
modern framework of self- 
determination surfaced during a 
Republican administration. But 
in this election cycle, that is not 
the case because the Republican 
Party has moved so far to the 
right. 


year begins now 


There are code words for ter- 
mination hidden in the details of 
Republican budgets. There is no 
room for tribal self-determination 
or even a way to build a native 
economic community when the 
defining philosophy is anti-gov- 
ernment. The current Republican 
premise is incompatible with 
Indian Country. 

Can we win the day? Only 
if Indian Country gets engaged. 
The Native Vote 2012 (www. 
native vote . org/page/key- state s ; a 
project of the National Congress 
of American Indians) identi- 
fies 13 states where American 
Indians and Alaska Natives could 
be decisive. Any list would start 
with Alaska were the Native vote 
(www.aknativevote.com/faq) was 
decisive in re-electing Sen. Lisa 
Murkowski after she had lost her 
primary in 2010. 

The presidential campaign 
this time around will be different 
than the last one. In 2008, for 
example, one of the accomplish- 
ments of the Obama campaign 
was a 50-state strategy. This time 
around Obama is more likely to 
focus on what it will take to win 
270 electoral votes. 

In that scenario, Indian 
Country’s influence will be 
key in six states, Nevada, 
Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The Center for 
American Progress in a report, 
“The Path to 270: Demographics 
versus Economics in the 


2012 Presidential Election,” 
(www.americanprogress.org/ 
issues/201 1/1 l/path_to_270) says 
these states (I added Arizona to 
the center’s list of states in play) 
are all “marked by fast growth 
and by relatively high and grow- 
ing percentages of minority vot- 
ers ...” as well as an advantage 
for Obama among white college 
graduates. This could result in an 
effective election coalition. 

In Arizona (see Wenona- 
B enally-B aldenegro-for- 
Congress on Facebook) and 
Michigan (see www.derekbai- 
leyforcongress.com) you also 
have American Indians running 
for Congress and that could 
increase both enthusiasm and 
turnout. The recall election in 
Wisconsin (www.wisdems.org/ 
about/caucuses/The-American- 
Indian-Caucus) is also generating 
a campaign infrastructure that 
could win there. 

Nearly four years ago there 
was tremendous excitement in 
Indian Country because of the 
election of Barack Obama. But 
along the way we forget that it 
takes elections — not an election 
— to make hope and change so. 

Mark Trahant is a writer, 
speaker and Twitter poet. He 
is a member of the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes and lives in Fort 
Hall, Idaho. Trahant’s recent 
book, u The Last Great Battle of 
the Indian Wars, ” is the story of 
Sen. Henry Jackson and Forrest 
Gerard. 
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UPCOMING 

TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin SaultSte. M arie 

January 27-29, 2012 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

February 10-12,2012 

$15,000 Poker Blast 

Kewadin SaultSte. M arie 

February 17-19, 2012 

POKER MANIA 

W eekly T exas H old tem 
Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. M arie 

E very Sunday 4 p.m. 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

E very W ednesday 6 p.m. 

Call 1-800-KEWADIN or visit 
kewadin.com for details. 

522,500 MEGA BINGO 

Kewadin Sault Ste. M arie 
DreamM akersT eater 

February 25, 2012 

Registration beginsjanuary 9, 2012. 

Call 1-800-KEWADIN or visit 
kewadin.com for details. 


KEWADIN 
KIASSIFIEDS 

1.SDD.KEWADIN | WWW.KEWAE3IN.CQM 


Kenny Rogers. 

I riiLiy, J.inn.irv I \ it 7 jv.ni. 
Snilr Jar. M-krif, 
Michigan 


IheGucss Who & 

L tide River Band 

Sjri-rd-i^ Jiqimirir 23 M 7 fuilL 
■JmijU Mjnr. 
Mithifjik 


Bines Traveler 

Kjfiur.Ln, IwL'riBjfh' I 1 ji 7 ^aiL 
S.iiill Sir. M.inr. 
Michigan 
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CASINOS 

T erefe no place like Kewadin. 


on 




BRING A FRIEND 
CASH GIVEAWAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Every Saturday in January! 

6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

YOU COULD WIN GAS 
FOR A YEAR 

Kewadin St. Ignace, Christmas, 

M anistique St H essel 

Earn entries each M onday with every 25 points 
for the end of the month G as for a Year! 

PLUS random $50 draws for Cash for Gas 
each M onday! 

LOUNGE ENTERTAINMENT 

L ive E ntertainment F ridays & Saturdays 
Kewadin Sault Ste. M arie, St. Ignace & 
M anistique starting at 9 p.m. 

L ive E ntertainment at Kewadin H essel 
Saturday, January 21 
Paul Perry from 2-4 p.m. 

C omedy N ight W ednesdays in St. Ignace 
and T ursdays in Sault Ste. M arie. 
Visit kewadin.com for complete schedule! 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH orCREDITS! 

Q uali tying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 

Complimentary continental breakfast. 

M ust be 50 & older to be eligible. 

DINING SPECIALS for everyone at all sites! 


i 
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C o mmu n it y C o I o r 

Wachters celebrate 60 years 


On Saturday, Aug. 13, 2011, 
Wayne and Mary Wachter cel- 
ebrated their 60th wedding anni- 
versary with family at L’ Attitude 
Restaurant in Marquette, Mich. 


Wayne Francis Wachter and 
Mary Agnes Goudreau were mar- 
ried Aug. 4, 1951, at St. Francis 
Church in Manistique, Mich. 

The wedding party included 


bridesmaid Adelle (Gregurash) 
Deloris and Betty (Burns) 
Beloungia. Groomsmen were 
Vincent Vallier and Wilbert 
Beloungia. The couple honey- 
mooned in Niagara Falls. 

They moved to Marquette in 
1952 and still live there. Wayne 
was a commercial fisherman in 
Marquette and Naubinway. Mary 
was an elementary teacher in 
Germfask and Marquette. 

The Wachter’ s have two 
children, Cynthia Crowley 
Hanson and Michael (Patricia) 
Wachter, both of Marquette; 
five grandchildren, Kevin 
(Tabatha) Crowley, Milan, 

Mich., Meghan (John) Sehl, 
Gaylord, Mich., Jessica (Bryan) 
Durnion, Ishpeming, Toni (Eric) 
Kucharezyk, Negaunee and Ryan 
Hanson, Marquette; and two 
great grandchildren, Madison 
and Brendan Durnion. 

Wayne and Mary spent many 
winters in Florida and summers 
in Seul Chaix and Marquette. 

Golden 
Eagle gets 
his elk 

Robert Ginew (Golden Eagle) 
St. Andrew of Moran was the 
lucky recipient of a Sault Tribe 
Elk tag from the elk permit lot- 
tery, which he filled Dec. 4 after 
two days of hunting on private 
property between Hillman and 
Atlanta. St. Andrew ended up 
with tag that was not filled in an 
earlier hunt. What makes him 
even luckier is that his wife won 
and filled her Elk tag just last 
year. 

St. Andrews’ 4-by-3, 3.5- 
year-old male dressed out at 
500 pounds. His rifle was a 7 
mm magnum, bolt action. “We 
were very fortunate,” said St. 
Andrews, who added that they 





don’t hunt for the trophy, they 
hunt for the meat. “This meat 
will provide many meals for us 
and our families.” 

It is also a great time for the 
couple, who were on hand for 
each other’s hunt. 

They also work to fill their 
deer tags, filling up their freezer 
and those of their family and 
elders. St. Andrew said that his 
wife also cans quite a bit of 
the meat they harvest. “Canned 
venison can last up to four years 
in jars and it’s perfectly good,” 
he said. Not only is it good for 
when you come home tired and 
hungry, it’s very tender besides, 
he added. 



St. Andrews drives a truck for 
a living and can be gone from 
home for long periods. He likes 
to get outdoors as much as pos- 
sible. “I’m really glad to be able 
to do this; more tribal members 
should take advantage of it.” 

He sent many thanks to Sault 
Tribe Conservation and Inland 
Fish and Wildlife for providing 
the opportunity to hunt elk on his 
Native lands. 

St. Andrews tries to spread 
the word. “It’s so easy to apply, 
so easy to get tags and chances 
are good in the lotteries,” he 
said. “There might be limited 
permits, but there are limited 
applications, too.” 





Winners! 


Ale McLeod, 11, and her brother Kaleb 
McLeod, 13, won the coloring 
contest at the New Year’s Eve 
powwow. They each 
received a brand 
new bike, 
courtesy of 
Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement. 


There were jingle dress dancers 
of all ages at the powwow. 



Dream Makers Theater + Sault Ste. Mar; 


February 

BluesT ravel er 

11th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $32.50 | 0 n Sale N ow 

Slaughter & Stryper 

W ith Special G uest Lynch M ob 

24th | 7 p.m. | F riday | $36.00 | 0 n Sale N ow 


January 

Kenny Rogers 

13th | 7 p.m. | Friday | $56.50 | On Sale N ow 

T e G uess W ho & Little River Band 

18th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $42.50 | O n Sale N ow 


1-800-KEWADIN | kewadin.com 
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Special Section on Kewadin Lansing See Page 13! 
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Spreading the word about Kewadin Country 
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By Rick Smith 

Last spring, the Kewadin 
Casinos marketing team decided 
to take an old casino promotion 
campaign, beef it up and set it in 
motion. What was once merely 
a graphic design on the casinos’ 
website is now a multi-faceted 
invitation to all far and wide to 
enjoy the fun and hospitality 


offered in Kewadin Country. 

A realistic road map of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
features five big stars indicating 
the sites of all of the Kewadin 
Casinos. The design is “wrapped” 
on four of Kewadin Casinos’ 
tour buses at this time and is also 
found on posters and magazine 
advertisements. 



This realistic map - and moving billboard - of Michigan's U.P. is 
wrapped around four of Kewadin's busses, redubbing the U.P. as 
"Kewadin County." The map was designed by Kewadin Design Center 
supervisor Tony Rogers. 
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“We are going to be letting 
people know that the Upper 
Peninsula is Kewadin Country,” 
said Dan Doyle, advertising 
manager for the casinos. “It is 
our intent to use the map of the 
U.P. with the tag lines This 
is Kewadin Country,’ ‘Visit 
Kewadin Country’ and ‘You’re in 
Kewadin Country’ on the buses. 

Doyle explained that the cam- 
paign communicates an associa- 
tion of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan with the fun and excite- 
ment of the Sault Tribe’s five 
casinos. Essentially, people will 
get the message that, when in the 
U.P, visit Kewadin Casinos for 
the ultimate gaming experience, 
“if you’re going to game in the 
U.P,” Doyle noted, then it has to 
be at a Kewadin Casino. 

Doyle described the bus wraps 
as moving billboards which, 
when used with our other mar- 


keting tools, communicates the 
Kewadin Country image to cus- 
tomers and potential customers. 
They are also useful in provid- 
ing immediate information for a 
potential customer who may be 
planning a trip and may happen 
to see the bus. “They now know 
where our properties are and can 
then contact us if they choose to 
use Kewadin Travel or Group 
Tours,” said Doyle. In addition, 
associating Kewadin Casinos with 
the U.P. allows for capitalization 
on the region’s natural beauty and 
majestic landscapes. 

Doyle credited Tony Rogers, 
Kewadin Casinos Design Center 
supervisor, for the excellent result 
on the bus wraps. “He did a great 
job with the design and we could 
not be happier. We have had a 
lot of positive feedback. The first 
month the motor coaches were 
wrapped and on the road, a news- 


2012 election begins; 
committee outlines 
election process 


The 2012 notice of election 
was posted on Friday, Jan. 27. It 
details several areas of the elec- 
tion process but, more important- 
ly, acts as the official start of the 
election cycle allowing members 
to submit their letters of intent to 
become potential candidates and 
start campaigning. 

The Sault Tribe Election 
Committee is taking this opportu- 
nity to explain some of the elec- 
tion process and hopefully answer 
any questions tribal members may 
have. 

The election is conducted by 
an all mail-in ballot system predi- 
cated on openness and volunteer- 
ism. Members are encouraged to 
participate in the many tasks it 
takes to conduct an election from 
mailing the of ballots to assisting 
in counting on election day. 

On the ballot mail-out date, 
volunteers and the committee ver- 


ify, stuff, seal and label all ballots 
to be mailed out. On that same 
day, the Election Committee, 
along with tribal police, deliver 
the ballot box to the local post 
office. Officers document the 
ballot box is empty and secured. 

It is important to note that the 
ballot box, once placed at the 
post office, is maintained by the 
United States Postal Service — it 
cannot be tampered with nor is 
there access to it by anyone other 
than postal employees. 

The box remains at the post 
office until election night when it 
is delivered with tribal police to 
a public count site, where once 
again volunteers assist in open- 
ing thousands of envelopes to be 
counted. Ballots are then tallied 
with results being posted through- 
out the count. Unofficial results 
are posted that night and are 
deemed official at the next board 


paper downstate took pictures of 
the bus while it was parked in 
a parking lot. The photographer 
stated she planned on putting the 
photo in their paper.” 

Filming for new television 
commercials and photo shoots 
were done for new print adver- 
tising during the first week 
of December, the brand was 
“refreshed” last year and will be 
seen on Kewadin billboards in 
2012. It is currently seen on in- 
house signage and print media. 
“The photos will be used to 
update our current collateral,” 
said Doyle. He noted that when 
the brand was refreshed in 2011, 
it was decided to use current 
branding elements and enhance 
them to offer a greater variety of 
eye appealing design layouts for 
the consumer. “We will be putting 
new design on all Kewadin bill- 
boards 2012,” he added. 



meeting. 

We make the process as trans- 
parent as possible. Reports pro- 
vided by the U.S. Postal Service 
indicate how many articles of 
mail get delivered and on what 
dates. These reports and other 
reports such as receipts of ballot 
printing, test ballots, etcetera, are 
available to the board following 
each election in a summary called 
the End-Cycle Report. It outlines 
the exact numbers of each aspect 
from ballots to registered voters 
to post office reports. 

We hope this sheds some 
light on the processes involved 
and hope to continue informing 
members with a series of articles 
explaining different aspects of the 
election process. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to volunteer and 
email questions or comments to 
electioncommittee @ saulttribe.net. 
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Job openings! 

Health educator 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians is seek- 
ing a full time ( 32 hours with 
benefits ) health educator for the 
Munising and Manistique area. 

Primary responsibilities: 
Provide individual clinic based 
tobacco cessation services, 
attend Nicotine Dependence 
Program and other related team 
meetings, and provide health 
education related services as 
needed. Successful candidates 
should have experience in 
tobacco treatment and preven- 
tion and health coaching. 

Position requires a Bachelor 
of Science degree in health 
education or health promo- 
tion. Other disease prevention 
degrees considered with a min- 
imum of one year experience. 
CHES or MCHES certification 
preferred. Position requires 
some travel. 

Direct inquiries to Human 
Resource Department, 2186 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783. Phone (866) 635- 
7032 or simply apply online at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Data analyst/performance 
improvement specialist 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians is seeking 
a full time data analyst for the 
tribal health division. The posi- 
tion will require knowledge 
and use of national clinical 
guidelines and standards of 
care to benchmark clinical data, 
produce reports, and assist 
the organization with qual- 
ity improvement projects and 
grants. Knowledge of electron- 
ic health record systems, medi- 
cal terminology, and working 
knowledge of Microsoft Word, 
Excel, Power Point required. 
Working knowledge of statisti- 
cal analysis software programs 
is desirable. 

National travel will be 
required for training and pro- 
fessional development purposes 
with limited local travel. 

Requirements: Minimum of 
a bachelor’s degree in biosta- 
tistics, nursing, or other health 
related field and two years of 
experience in quality assurance 
or quality improvement in a 
health care setting. A master’s 
in public health may be used in 
lieu of quality improvement job 
experience. 

Position is full time with 
benefits, in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. See posting and apply 
online: Performance improve- 
ment/data analyst at Sault Tribe 
Human Resource Department, 
www.saulttribe.com, by calling 
toll free (866) 635-7032, or fax 
(906) 635-4992. 
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Announcements 


Tribal members: Join 
a committee! 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians has openings 
on the committees below. Tribal 
members interested in joining 
a committee should send one 
letter of intent and three letters 
of reference to Tara Benoit 523 
Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Please call 635-6050 or email 
tbenoit@saulttribe.com with any 
questions. 

— The Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee has one 
vacant seat for a small boat cap- 
tain license holder. 

— The Special Needs/ 
Enrollment Committee currently 
has three vacant seats. 

— The Election Committee 
currently has one vacant seat. 

New prescription 
procedures at VA 

IRON MOUNTAIN - The 
Oscar G. Johnson VA Medical 
Center in Iron Mountain, Mich., 
is announcing new procedures for 
filling prescription medications, 
which will reduce wait times at 
the medical center’s pharmacy 
and eliminate the need to drive 
just for refills. The new proce- 
dures take effect Feb. 27, 2012. 

Medication refills and new 


non-urgent prescriptions will 
no longer be filled at the medi- 
cal center’s pharmacy window 
but rather mailed to the veteran 
patient’s home. 

To request a medication refill, 
patients can call the automated 
prescription refill system at (800) 
805-1870, order online at www. 
MyHealtheVet.com, or complete 
a medication refill slip and place 
it in the drop box outside the 
pharmacy window or mail it to 
the VA medical center. 

All refills should be requested 
three weeks prior to running out 
of the medication. 

Urgent prescriptions, such 
as medications that a physi- 
cian believes should be started 
immediately, will still be filled 
the same day at the pharmacy 
window. For urgent medications 
at the medical center’s seven 
community based outpatient clin- 
ics, the physician will write a pre- 
scription for the veteran to have 
filled at a local pharmacy. 

Regalia making 

A series of classes on sewing, 
feather work, beadwork and rega- 
lia accessories will begin with a 
meeting on Wednesday, Feb. 29, 
at 5:30 p.m., at the Sault Tribe 
Interpretive Center next to tribal 
administration at 523 Ashmun 


Street. 

Classes will be conducted 
every Wednesday from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m., March 7 through May 
23, 2012. 

Supplies are very limited. 
Participants will be required to 
buy most of their supplies and 
have time outside of class to work 
on regalia. 

A parent or guardian who can 
sew must attend all classes with 
participants including the infor- 
mational meeting. 

Please contact the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp coordinator 
Jackie Minton 635-6050, exten- 
sion 26144, or semd email to 
jminton@saulttribe.net for more 
information. 

Tribal tax form 

Attention resident tribal mem- 
bers (those members registered in 
the tax agreement areas). 

The Tribal Tax Office will not 
be sending a mass mailing of the 
2011 Michigan Resident Tribal 
Member Annual Sales Tax Credit 
Form 4013. Resident tribal mem- 
bers may contact the Tribal Tax 
Office to request a 4013 sales tax 
credit form. 4013 Sales tax credit 
forms will also be available at the 
following tribal centers: 

— Administration, Sault Ste. 
Marie 


— Manistique Health Center 

— Munising Health Center 

— Hessel Health Center 

— Sault Ste. Marie Health 
Center 

— St. Ignace Health Center 

This change is being put into 
effect to help alleviate delays in 
Michigan income tax refunds and 
credits due to incorrect addresses. 

The Tribal Tax Office can be 
reached at 632-6281, or toll free 
at (866) 632-6281. 

Prescription Drug Abuse 
Support Group 

Have you experienced a loss, 
heartbreak or diminished relation- 
ship due to someone’s abuse of 
prescription drugs? 

Please join us as we work 
through this pain together. 

Feb. 22, at 6 p.m., at 
Huntington Bank. 

Please call Karen at 253-3103 
for more information. 

Correction 

The photo “Loading On” 
on page 4 of the WAN January 
2012 issue, should have read, 

“... Left to right, Karen Osborne 
of OneMain Financial, captains 
Daniel and Amy Voss of the 
Salvation Army, Bob Henderson 
of Sault Tribe motor pool and 
Tanya Van Midde of OneMain.” 


ACFS Child Care and Development Program 


ACFS operates the Child 
Care and Development (CCDF) 
Program with funding pro- 
vided by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 
Office of Child Care. The CCDF 
Program supports lower-income 
families through child care 
financial assistance and promotes 
children’s learn- 
ing by improving 
the quality of and 
access to early care, 
education and after- 
school programs. 

The CCDF 
Program can sub- 
sidize a portion of 
child care costs for 
eligible parents or 
guardians so that a 
parent can work or 
attend an approved 
educational pro- 
gram. Eligibility 
criteria includes: 
having a Sault 
Tribe member child 
who is in need of 
child care and a 
gross household 
income below 85 


percent of Michigan’s Median 
Income Guidelines. Income 
guidelines changed from 60 
precent of Michigan’s Median 
Income to 85 precent on Oct. 1, 
2011. (Please refer to Income 
Guidelines Table.) 

The CCDF Program is also 
responsible for developing and 


regulating quality child day care 
homes on trust lands. Some 
financial assistance may be 
available to start up a licensed 
child day care home on trust 
land. 

Please call (906) 632-5250 
with any questions about the 
CCDF Program. Applications 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Child Care Development Fund 
85% of State Median Income 
Effective 10-1-11 to 9-30-13 


Family 
Group Size 

Gross MONTHLY Income 

2 

$1,225 

$1,226 

$1,587 

$1,948 

$2,309 

$2,670 

$3,031 

$3,392 

$3,679 

$1,586 

$1,947 

$2,308 

$2,669 

$3,030 

$3,391 

$3,678 

3 

$1,544 

$1,545 

$1,975 

$2,405 

$2,835 

$2,965 

$3,395 

$3,825 

$4,545 

$1,974 

$2,404 

$2,834 

$2,964 

$3,394 

$3,824 

$4,544 

4 

$1,863 

$1,864 

$2,372 

$2,880 

$3,388 

$3,896 

$4,404 

$4,912 

$5,411 

$2,371 

$2,879 

$3,387 

$3,895 

$4,403 

$4,911 

$5,410 

5 

$2,181 

$2,182 

$2,768 

$3,354 

$3,940 

$4,530 

$5,116 

$5,702 

$6,276 

$2,767 

$3,353 

$3,939 

$4,529 

$5,115 

$5,701 

$6,275 

i 

$2,499 

$2,500 

$3,164 

$3,828 

$4,492 

$5,156 

$5,820 

$6,484 

$7,142 

$3,163 

$3,827 

$4,491 

$5,155 

$5,819 

$6,483 

$7,141 

7 

$2,818 

$2,819 

$3,461 

$4,103 

$4,745 

$5,387 

$6,029 

$6,671 

$7,304 

$3,460 

$4,102 

$4,744 

$5,386 

$6,028 

$6,670 

$7,303 

8 

$3,136 

$3,137 

$3,757 

$4,377 

$4,997 

$5,617 

$6,237 

$6,857 

$7,467 

$3,756 

$4,376 

$4,996 

$5,616 

$6,236 

$6,856 

$7,466 

Assistance 

Percentage 

100% 

90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

0% 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is funded 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anisinabemowin, means, “One who 
understands,” and is pronounced 
“Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe-tuhng” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: 

The regular rate is $18 per year, 
$11 for senior citizens and $30 to 
Canada. Please call for other foreign 


countries. Subscribe by sending 
your name and mailing address to 
the address below with your check 
or money order made out to the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Advertising: 

Display: $8.50 per column inch 
with many discounts available. 

Contact information: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews @ saulttribe. 
net 


can be obtained at any ACFS 
office (Sault, Kincheloe, 

St. Ignace, Munising and 
Manistique) or at saulttribe.com/ 
membership-services/acfs. 


Reminder: 
JKL School 
community 
forum slated 
for Feb. 23 


JKL Bahweting Anishnabe 
Public School Academy in con- 
junction with Sault Tribe has 
hired the firm C2ae to conduct a 
feasibility study regarding possible 
expansion or new construction at 
Odenaang. 

C2ae will facilitate a com- 
munity forum on Thursday, Feb. 
23, in the JKL Bahweting library 
at 6 p.m. to give the Sault Ste. 
Marie community an opportunity 
to provide feedback on options for 
expansion. 



U.P. TIRE 

C omplete T ire Sales & Service 
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( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Soo Firehawks Junior A hockey team makes 
Big Bear its home ice, tryouts this summer 

Goudreaus buy GLJHL franchise and encourage local kids to tryout for new team 



The St. Ignace Firehawks, a Midget AA hockey team, will be disbanding at the end of this season and the 
new Soo Firehawks J unior A team - under a new GLJ HL (Great Lakes J unior Hockey League) franchise pur- 
chased by the Doug and Paula Goudreau - will be making the move to their new ice this March. The Midget 
AA hockey team, the St. Ignace Firehawks are shown here in their last team photo. Back, L-R: Asst. Coach 
Matt Parker, J ames Goudreau, Cody Therrian, Patrick Sweeney, Ben Damron, Ryan Marshall, Seth Gruenberg, 
Matt Maclaren, Anthony Laaksonen, Taylor Mcrorie,Tom Robbins, Asst. Coach Bill Soden and Head Coach J oe 
Esson. Front, L-R: Brennon Wachter, Adam Derry, Trevor Mcrorie, Caleb Radtke, Quiton Myotte, Tyler Goetz, 
Zach Harrington. Missing from photo: Mike Mullen. 


By Brenda Austin 

A new non-profit hockey 
team with name recognition will 
soon be making its home at Chi 
Mukwa Recreation Center in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

According to team co-owner, 
Doug Goudreau, the St. Ignace 
Firehawks, a Midget A A hockey 
team that he and his wife Paula 
started seven years ago, will be 
disbanding at the end of this sea- 
son. 

Goudreaus hockey program 
— Head Coach and Sault native 
Joe Esson and the new Soo 
Firehawks Junior A team - under 
a new GLJHL (Great Lakes 
Junior Hockey League) franchise 
purchased by the Goudreaus will 
be making the move to their new 
ice this March. 

Junior A level of play is 
for youth ages 16 to 20 and 
Goudreau said he hopes to carry 
20 local kids on the teams roster. 
A hockey camp and tryouts are 
being scheduled for this sum- 
mer with the first league games 
scheduled for the first weekend 
of September. The team will also 
be doing some fundraising to 
offer scholarships to youth who 
otherwise might be unable to par- 
ticipate. 

Goureau said team members 
will be working and volunteering 
within the community outside of 
hockey. 

As Michigan Amateur Hockey 
Association District Seven direc- 
tor, Goudreau said the new team 
will help fill a void. “We want 
to make our team a majority of 
local kids so they have an oppor- 
tunity to move up to D3 college 


or D1 college hockey. Scouts will 
come to their showcases and they 
will be seen,” he said. 

The move is a natural one 
for the new team and Goudreau 
said they have had incred- 
ible community support. “The 
president of our league, Gerry 
Lullove, has been wonderful to 
deal with. Sault Tribe Board of 
Director Representative Keith 


Massaway has been very helpful, 
as have Rex Matchinski, Jessica 
Dumback and Tammy Graham 
from Chi Mukwa,” he said. 

The team will travel as far as 
St. Louis, Mo., with their clos- 
est rivals located in Kalkaska. 
Goudreau is a Sault Tribe mem- 
ber and said they chose Chi 
Mukwa for a number of reasons. 
“The Sault is a larger community 


and the history of hockey here 
is pretty much unmatched by 
any other area in the state. The 
facility is perfect for us — we 
just felt it was the best place for 
the team,” he said. “We want to 
give local players a team and an 
opportunity - especially tribal 
citizens of that age - to use the 
tribal facility.” About half of 
the current Midget AA team are 


tribal members. 

Starting up another Midget 
AA team is not out of the ques- 
tion, Goudreau said. “We would 
like to start another Midget 
AA program in the Sault or St. 
Ignace, but we don’t have the 
coaching staff yet. There is a pos- 
sibility it could start again under 
the Soo Hockey Association; we 
have talked to them briefly about 
it, but not in depth.” 

Goudreau said The GLJHL is 
a Tier III USA Hockey program 
with 12 teams split into two divi- 
sions. The GLJHL offers scout- 
ing showcases, early bird tour- 
naments, exhibition weekends, 
and a Final Four Playoff for the 
league championships. 

According to its website, the 
GLJHL “will not make unfound- 
ed promises to you and give you 
unobtainable goals as others 
will but what we will promise 
you is simply this; if you work 
hard, commit yourself to be the 
very best you can, we will open 
the doors for you to move to the 
next level, either Tier I, II, or III 
juniors or college hockey.” 

Assistant Events Manager at 
Chi Mukaw, Rex Matchinski, 
said the new team will be the 
beginning of a new chapter on 
the arena’s ice. “Hopefully they 
will build a good fan base being 
the team will be mostly local 
kids,” he said. 

In addition to increasing reve- 
nues to the recreation facility, the 
Pro Shop, concessions and sports 
bar should also see an increase 
in traffic. Chi Muka is already 
home to the Soo Midget AAA 
Indians. 


Tribe allots federal funding for winter 
maintenance on Mackinac County roads 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors passed a resolution to 
release Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Indian (BIA) Indian Reservation 
Roads funding in support of win- 
ter maintenance on sections of 
county road H-63, also called the 
Mackinac Trail, in St. Ignace and 
Three Mile Road in the vicinity 
of Hessel. The meeting took place 
on Jan. 10 in Sault Ste. Marie. 

According to the resolution, 





the roads serve the residents 
of the tribe and county along 
with patrons of tribal businesses 
important to the general health 
and welfare of the members and 
residents of the reservations. The 
BIA has the responsibility of 
ensuring roads and bridges serv- 


ing American Indian lands are 
adequately maintained to support 
the safe conduct of traffic vital to 
the safety and welfare of the gen- 
eral public and tribal economic 
concerns. 

The board authorized a coop- 
erative agreement between the 
tribe and the Mackinac County 
Road Commission with an annual 
expenditure of $41,237.56. The 
roads in question were approved 
by the BIA for inclusion into the 
tribe’s inventory under the Indian 


Reservation Roads Program. The 
road commission retains complete 
responsibility for maintenance of 
those roads. 

According to the resolution, 
the action was taken because the 
road commission is not finan- 
cially able to maintain the roads 
adequately without help from 
Sault Tribe and the BIA. 

According to Jeff Holt of 
the Sault Tribe Planning and 
Development Department, 
the tribe has been aiding 


the Mackinac County Road 
Commission on a year-to-year 
arrangement. As much as the 
tribe would like to have similar 
arrangements with other county 
road commissions in the tribe’s 
service area, it is presently unaf- 
fordable. Holt indicated this is 
likely the last year for the present 
arrangement with the Mackinac 
County Road Commission as 
work is underway on a different 
plan, which involves Sault Tribe 
Construction. 



BOfiCinR FOR 1HE BOARD 


A lifetime of dedication for the positive advancement of Sault Tribe 

“Together we have accomplished what many considered impossible just a few short 
decades ago. But we have more work to do for the generations yet to come. I ask you 
to please vote for me as we look forward to the future together and continue building 
a positive organization for our children and grandchildren.” Megwetch Bernard Bouschor 


VISIT BOUSCHOR.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION 


paid for by the committe to elect Bernard Boschor 
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SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 

January 27, 2012 


The Election Committee 
of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians would 
I ike to inform you that 
a tribal election will be 
held for the tribal board 
of directors this year; with 
a primary held in spring 
and the general election 
held this summer. To 
the right are important 
dates and information 
pertaining to the election. 
The timetable for the 
election process is as 
follows (A II deadlines are 
5 p.m. ET): 


M arch 29... 

. . . D ead 1 i n e fo r voter regi strati o n . 

Last day to receive letters of intent for potential candidates. 
Roll of registered voters prepared and posted. 

Nomination petitions available. 

April 18 

... N ominating petition deadline 

April 25 

... L ist of eligible candidates available. 

April 30 

...Deadline for contests relating to nominations and voter 


registration. 

M ay 2 

...Blank primary ballots mailed to voters. 

May 24 

...Primary election date. 

M ay 29 

... D ead line for contests relating to vote count. 

J une 6 

...Blank ballots for general election mailed to voters. 

J une 28 

...General election day. 

July 2 

...Deadline for contest relating to vote count. 

TBA 

...Installation of officers. 


OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED 

Tribal chairperson 

U nit 1 : 3 members 

Unit II: 1 member 

U nit III: 1 member 

U nit IV: 1 member 

The term of all officers will be 

four years. 

ADDRESS CORRECTION 
REQUESTED 

The election will be 
conducted by mail to the 
address shown in the Tribal 
Registrar's records. It is the 
responsibility of the tribal 
member to ensure that the 
address shown for him or her 
is correct. Please contact the 
Tribal Registrar's Office for 
any changes: Tribal Registrar's 
Office, 2428 Shunk Road, 

M ailing address: P.O. Box 1628, 
Sault Ste. M arie, M I 49783, 
phone 635-3396 or (800) 251- 
6597. 

VOTING PROCEDURE 

All ballots will be mailed to 
registered voters by first class 
mail. In order to be counted, 
ballots must be received by 
the tribal Election Committee 
by 5 p.m. at the U nited States 
Post Office Sault Ste. M arie 
location on M ay 24, 2012, for 
the primary election and on 
J une 28, 2012, for the general 
election. A post office box is 
provided by the U nited States 
Post Office for return of the 
ballots. The address of the box 
will be included on the ballot. 

VOTER REGISTRATION 

Tribal members who will 
be 18 years of age or older 
on the date of the election 


are eligible to vote. The tribal 
Election Code states all resident 
members in an election unit 
shall automatically be registered 
and N on-resident members 
can choose one of the five 
election units in order to vote 
in tribal elections. Registration 
is permanent unless you move 
in or out of an election unit. 
Registration forms must be 
received by the tribal Election 
Committee, ninety (90) days 
prior to the general election, in 
order to vote in the upcoming 
elections. 

Voter registration is open and 
tribal members who need to 
register (all previously registered 
members are considered 
permanently registered) can 
contact the Election Committee 
at the address given below or 
call the executive assistant at 
635-6050 or (800) 793-0660 or 
the Tribal Registrar's Office. 

I n order to register, you must 
complete and return a voter 
registration form to the tribal 
Election Committee, P.O. Box 
102, Sault Ste. M arie, M ichigan 
49783, before 5 p.m. on M arch 
29, 2012. Registration forms 
received after that time or not 
completed will be deemed 
unregistered for this election. 

ADDITIONAL 

CONSIDERATIONS 

Nomination of candidates 

A ny tribal member who meets 
the requirements detailed in 
the tribal Election Ordinance is 
eligible for election to office. A 
candidate for nomination must 
be eighteen years of age or older 
by J une 28, 2012, a qualified 
voter, and have established 


one year residency within the 
election unit which they seek to 
represent. Any member; who 
holds an appointed or elected 
position in another unit of 
government, has been convicted 
of election fraud, misdemeanors 
involving gambling, theft, 
dishonesty or fraud, or a felony 
offense is ineligible for election 
to office. 

Any person elected shall 
voluntarily resign employment 
position and/ or surrender any 
rights under any contract with 
the tribe prior to assuming 
office. To be nominated, a 
candidate must file a letter of 
intent, background investigation 
forms, nominating petition, 
campaigning financing forms, 
etc., with the tribal Election 
Committee in accordance with 
the Election Ordinance. A 
nomination petition must bear 
the original signatures of the 
proper number of registered 
voters from the unit to be 
represented. A voter may sign 
only as many petitions as there 
are offices to be filled from their 
unit. Petitions must be submitted 
on the forms provided by the 
Election Committee obtained at 
the designated offices. 

Campaign finance reporting: 

The Election Committee 
requires candidates and others 
who expend money on the 
election to file reports on 
campaign fundraising and 
spending. If you plan to spend 
money on the election, you must 
contact the Election Committee 
to obtain the proper forms before 
doing so. Failure to comply with 
this requirement may result in 


criminal prosecution. 

E lection contests, complaints 

Any tribal member may 
raise election disputes before 
the Election Committee. 

All disputes must be stated 
in writing, addressed to the 
chairperson of the Election 
Committee, contain the 
original signature and received 
under procedures provided 
in the Election Ordinance. 

The Election Committee will 
review disputes according to the 
Election Ordinance Specific 
procedures will be available 
upon request. 

E lection ordinance: 

This letter is a narrative 
statement of the requirements 
of the Election Ordinance and 
the Constitution. The Ordinance 
and Constitution are controlling, 
and may be examined at any 
tribal office. Questions regarding 
the election should be directed 
to the tribal Election Committee. 

Designated offices 

D esignated offices are the 
tribal offices as to which 
additional election material 
is available and for delivery 
of correspondence. Each 
designated office is defined in 
the Election Ordinance. Please 
note: U nit I the designated office 
shall be the Tribal Court office 
at the G eorge N olan J udicial 
Building, and U nit 1 1 1 shall be 
the H uman Resource office at 
3015 M ackinac Trail. 

M ike M cKerchie, Chairman, 

Election Committee 
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Sault Tribe language instructor involved in 
fatal car crash - leaves behind language legacy 

Orien Corbiere walks on, loss felt throughout Indian Country 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe community 
recently suffered the loss of Orien 
Corbiere, who walked on after 
being involved in a fatal car crash 
on Jan. 14 in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Corbiere was hired as an 
Ojibwe language instruc- 
tor for the Sault Tribe in May 
2009. A fluent speaker of 
Anishinaabemowin, Corbiere 
was also blessed with a talent for 
understanding how to use today’s 
communications technology. 

Using the Internet and web-based 
programs, he was able to offer 
live interactive language classes 
to students living throughout the 
country. He was also working to 
videotape himself giving lessons 
to make language instruction 
available to students on DVDs. 

Corbiere was also very instru- 
mental in language immersion 
camps held at the tribe’s cul- 
ture camp on Sugar Island. The 
camps are funded by a grant from 
the Administration for Native 
Americans. 

According to Language Project 
Coordinator Cheryl Bernier, 
Corbiere served a major role 
under the grant as the camp 
director and language instructor. 
He oversaw the immersion camp 
project and worked with other 
language instructors who came 
from Manitoulin Island to serve 
as mentors at the camps. She said 
he was very passionate about 
passing the Anishinaabe language 
to future generations and truly 
enjoyed teaching others. His fam- 
ily was supportive of his efforts 
and would often participate and 
share their knowledge at various 
language events. 

Bernier said being a language 
instructor was more than just an 
8 to 5 job for him; it was a way 
of life. “He was funny, there was 
never a dull moment with Orien,” 
she said. “He had a unique way 
of looking at things and he was 
always coming up with new ideas 
on how he could promote the lan- 
guage.” 

Sault Tribe Repatriation 
Specialist Cecil Pavlat was 
Corbiere ’s supervisor. Pavlat 
said he is not very optimistic 
about finding a language teacher 
of Corbiere’s caliber. “I don’t 
believe there are many traditional 
language instructors that have the 
technical knowledge Orien had. 
There are fluent speakers, but that 
doesn’t make them a teacher. His 


commitment to teaching the lan- 
guage was unrivaled.” 

Pavlat said his loss is a severe 
blow to the department and 
everyone who worked with him. 
“We talk about what Orien would 
want us to do,” he said, “and I 
know that he would want us to 
continue to teach the language 
and to hang onto it as hard as we 
can and not give up. We hope that 
someone will want to come here 
and take up that fight; it is such a 
specialized field with such a lim- 
ited pool of people.” 

According to Pavlat, our cul- 
tural identity as Anishinaabe lies 
in our language. “The danger of 
losing our language is very real,” 
he said. “When it is gone, who 
are we as a people? This is sad 
— but what do we need Ojibwe 
language for? You don’t unless 
you have the belief that its impor- 
tant, and he had that.” 

Pavlat said the number of 
students learning the language 
is not as high as he would like 
to see. “It is not just a problem 
that applies to the tribe, it applies 
to most tribal nations. Even on 
Manitoulin Island, the youth are 
not learning the language and 
most of them have fluent speakers 
in their homes. There is no need; 
they need English more than they 
need Ojibwe.” 

Until another language instruc- 
tor is hired, all online language 
classes have stopped. 

Sault Tribe Early Education 
Ojibwe Language Instructor 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 * Years Experience 
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Theresa Lewis said she first met 
Corbiere as a student in one of 
his language classes before being 
hired in June 2010 as an instruc- 
tor herself. Lewis said that he 
had his own style of teaching but 
that they collaborated on teaching 
methods and curriculum. “Orien 
made learning the language fun 
and interesting,” she said. “He 
invented a board game called 
Anishinaabe Week and used it 
to teach the days of the week, 
numbers and word concepts such 
as ‘nangwa (today),’ ‘jiinaagwa 
(yesterday),’ ‘was-naagwa (2 
days ago),’ ‘gchi- was-naagwa (3 


days ago).’ It was part of how he 
brought the language to life,” she 
said. 

She said another game he used 
with students was BINGO — it 
created repetition and expanded 
on the words they learned for 
numbers. 

Sault Tribe Unit I Board of 
Directors Representative Deb 
Pine was one of Corbiere’s stu- 
dents. She said she appreciates 
the time Corbiere spent with his 
students helping them to under- 
stand word components and their 
origins. “I was able to figure out 
the meaning of a sentence with- 
out being exact by looking at how 
the words are broken down,” she 
said. “We are so lucky to have 
had Orien, he was such a blessing 
and a gift to our community. He 
built a solid foundation and it cat- 
apulted us forward very quickly 
in our learning process. His loss 
is heartbreaking; I feel sad for our 
community.” 

Pine said she would like to see 
Corbiere honored within the tribe 
by dedicating a language room 
to him and calling it the Orien 
Corbiere room. 

Corbiere grew up on 
Manitoulin Island on the 
M’Chigeeng Reserve speaking 
Anishinaabemowin as his first 
language. He once said that in 
his studies for his certificate in 
the Native language instructors 
program that he discovered the 
Anishinaabe culture is coded 
into the language, embodying the 
activities and beliefs of our ances- 


tors. 

Corbiere’s educational back- 
ground included a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in Native studies and 
a Master of Education degree 
with a focus on language curricu- 
lum from Lakehead University in 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 

It was Corbiere’s belief that 
there was very little in common 
between the English language and 
Anishinaabemowin, that English 
is a poor language to use in the 
translation of our Native language 
- words and meanings are often 
lost. 

Corbiere was predeceased 
by his parents, Mabel M. 

(nee Pitawanakwat) and Paul 
G. Corbiere and by sisters 
Rosalind Shigwadja and Ellen 
M. Migwans. Surviving him 
is his beloved partner Dollie 
Keway whom he affectionately 
called Loveliness. Also surviving 
are sisters Gertrude Shawanda 
of Birch Island, Veronica A. 
Corbiere, Caroline Corbiere, 
Nancy Corbiere (Ken Ireland), 
Shirley Kaiser (Klaus); broth- 
ers Archie Corbiere (Hilda), 
Alvin (Ted) Corbiere (prede- 
ceased Angeline) and George 
L. Corbiere, his Godchildren 
Kirby and Joanne Corbiere, all 
of M’ Chigeeng First Nation, 
Ontario, Canada. Also surviving 
are numerous nieces, nephews, 
extended family, students and 
friends. 

Even though he is gone, it 
is with great hope that Orien ’s 
legacy will live on. 


Cathy (McCoy) Abrams on 
Unit 1 Board Member 

For Continued Strong, Positive Leadership 
Experienced, hardworking, full-time, actively involved board member 

"C h i M iig w ec h for Your 
C ontinued Support." 

I am hereto provide honest, positive leadership that 
promotes respect for all people. 




» 


\ 


I represent our ancestors our elders and youth of today 
and our future generations I am here to help provide 
a sustainable future without compromising my morals 
and ethics 


With your support... 

■ / will continue to work closely with 
other board and community mem- 
bers to gather membership and draft 
any necessary changes to our C onsti- 
tution and By-Laws, tribal codesand 
ordinances. 

■ / will continue to work closely with 
our administration to establish more 
sound policies and strategic plans. 


I will continue to work closely together 
with other tribal governments in an ef- 
fort to protect our rights and resources. 

I will continue to work closely with 
you and represent our membership 
more at the local, state and federal 
levels of government. 

I promise to continue to work hard to 
serve our people. I love my tribe. You 
are important to me and I will continue 
to watch out for your best interest. 


PLEASE REGISIERTO VOTE — 

Deadline to register is M arch 29!! Also, make sure your address is updated so that you will receive a 
ballot and your name will count when you sign a candidate's petition. This is extremely important!!!! 
Contact the Enrollment Department at 906-635-3396 or 1-800-251-6597. 

Paid for by Committee to Re-Elect Cathy Abramson.) 
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Statistics on stalking and where to 


Have you ever received 
unwanted gifts, text messages, 
private or public phone calls, or 
unwanted emails? Have you ever 
ended an intimate relationship 
and your ex continued to act as if 
you two are still together? Have 
you ever felt someone watching 
you or following you? Have you 
had to change your telephone 
number, home address, email 
address and place of employment 
due to unwanted attention from a 
person contacting you after you 
expressed you no longer wish to 
have contact with them? 

If you answered “yes” to any 
of the above questions, you may 
be a victim of stalking. 


Stalking is illegal and is pun- 
ishable by law. Stalking occurs 
when an individual or group 
makes contact with an unwilling 
participant and does not stop. 

Stalkers may contact their 
victims through various sources, 
such as telephone contact, text 
messaging, emailing, social 
networking, showing up at the 
victims home or place of employ- 
ment. 

Stalking causes many physi- 
cal and psychological effects for 
the victim, such as fear, paranoia, 
loss of sleep, stress and isolation, 
just to name a few. 

If you or someone you know is 
a victim of stalking, there is help. 


Call the Advocacy Resource 
Center (ARC) and speak with 
one of our advocates. Please call 
(906) 632-1808 today and get 
help. 

Stalking facts: 

• About 3.4 million people 
over the age of 1 8 are stalked 
each year in the United States. 

• About three in four stalking 
victims are stalked by someone 
they know. 

• About 30 percent of stalking 
victims are stalked by a current or 
former intimate partner. 

• About 1 0 percent of stalking 
victims are stalked by a stranger. 

• People aged 18-24 years 
experience the highest rate of 
stalking. 


• About 89 percent of femicide 
victims who had been physically 
assaulted had also been stalked 
in the 12 months before their 
murder. 

• About 79 percent of abused 
murder victims reported being 
stalked during the same period 
that they were abused. 

• About 54 percent of mur- 
dered victims reported stalking to 
police before they were killed by 
their stalkers. 

• About 46 percent of stalking 
victims fear not knowing what 
will happen next. 

• About 29 percent of stalk- 
ing victims fear the stalking will 
never stop. 

•Approximately one in eight 
employed stalking victims lose 


get help 

time from work as a result of 
their victimization and more than 
half lose five days or more of 
work. 

• Around one in seven stalking 
victims move as a result of their 
victimization. 

• The prevalence of anxiety, 
insomnia, social dysfunction and 
severe depression is much higher 
among stalking victims than the 
general population, especially if 
the stalking involves being fol- 
lowed or having one’s property 
destroyed. 

Stalking is a silent crime. Help 
break the silence. You can get 
help through the ARC by calling 
632-1808 and speaking with one 
of our advocates. 


February is Teen Dating Violence Awareness Month 


What is teen dating violence? 

Teen dating violence occurs 
when one partner verbally, emo- 
tionally, sexually or physically 
assaults their partner. 

According to a fact sheet from 
the Centers for Disease Control 
published in 2010: 

• About 72 percent of eighth 
and ninth grade students are dat- 
ing. 

• Around one in four adoles- 
cents report abuse in a relation- 
ship. 

• In the United States, over a 
12-month period, 10 percent of 
all students had been abused by 
an intimate partner (i.e. sexual, 
emotional, verbal, physical). 

Typically, teens are emotion- 
ally and mentally unprepared to 
deal with the consequences of 
being in an abusive relationship. 
Teens often want to show their 


parents that they are mature and 
can handle being in an emotional 
relationship with another per- 
son. However, most teens do not 
have experience with dating, and 
accept intimidating or abusive 
behaviors as normal. 

There are many signs of a teen 
victim of dating violence. Often, 
teens show: 

• Depression 

• Isolation 

• Anger 

• Alcohol use 

• Pregnancy 

• Lack of interest in school 

• Emotional distress 

(Information adapted from 

the Delaware Coalition Against 
Domestic Violence newsletter, 
Winter 1999) 

Teenagers from any social 
class, race or religion can become 
a victim of teen dating violence. 


However, there are higher risk 
factors for teens who: 

• Have peers who are involved 
in a teen dating violence relation- 
ship. 

• Teens who have lack of 
parental supervision. 

• Teens who are having behav- 
ioral difficulties in other areas of 
their lives. 

• Teens who drink alcohol. 

• Teens who view teen dating 
violence as acceptable. 

(Information adapted from 
www.acadv.org/dating) 

The teen years can be compli- 
cated and difficult for many teens 
even without dating. Teenagers 
can have healthy relationships 
when they realize they have self 
worth and self respect. Teen dat- 
ing violence can be prevented by 
talking to your teen about the risk 
factors of intimate partner vio- 


25,000 hats knitted for troops 

RUDYARD, Mich. — What 


do you do with 25,000 hand knit 
hats? Well, if you are an organi- 
zation formed to support United 
States troops, you ship every 
single one of them to soldiers 
serving in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and other sites around the globe. 
The not-for-profit organization 
Warmth for Warriors, based in 
Rudyard, Mich., reached the 
milestone with a box of 52 
hand knit wool hats shipped to 
Afghanistan this month. Over 
7,700 hats were shipped in just 
2011 alone. 

The challenge is the cost 
of shipping thousands. “It was 
decided to create a more formal 
organization at that juncture,” 
cofounder Polly Ross said. 
“Warmth for Warriors became a 
501(c) 3 not-for-profit corpora- 
tion, with a volunteer board of 
directors.” 

The group’s mission is to show 
appreciation for the sacrifices 
made by our soldiers and their 
families. To honor and support 
them, by providing active duty 
and retired veterans with warm 
handmade wool hats and other 
comfort items. 

Fundraising to cover the cost 
of shipping is a major focus. 
“Those knitting and crocheting 
hats and other groups and indi- 
viduals have been fantastic when 
it comes to making monetary 
donations to cover expenses,” 
said Welcher. “Every donation 
helps! When you put 50 hats in 
a box with other comfort items 
over 150 times in a year, and send 


it to the other side of the world, 
the costs add up.” 

Through the organization’s 
online website address, www. 
warmthforwarriors.com, interest- 
ing connections and donations 
have been made. For instance, 
a Californian retiree has sent 
over 2,800 handmade yoyos that 
have been added to shipments. 
“The generosity of our citizens is 
sometimes overwhelming,” Ross 
said. 


Each December the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority recog- 
nizes an outstanding employee, 
construction crew and manager. 
This year’s winners each received 
show tickets for two and dinner 
for two donated by the Kewadin 
Casino along with an award cer- 
tificate and a $100 gift card. 

Employee of the Year — 
Chris Bosley, Carpenter 

Chris has done an exceptional 
job during this past year. He was 
selected for going above and 
beyond on his personal time to 
learn and improve his knowledge 
in the area of moisture remedia- 
tion 

Crew of the Year — Rob 
Lockwood, Jay Fain and 
Eugene Neadow 


Giving time to the Warmth for 
Warriors as the board of direc- 
tors are Welcher and Ross, Jodi 
Cornwell, Gary Davis, Kathie 
DeNise, Kathy Gaylor, Dan 
Inglis, Sue Nayback and Doris 
Wilson. 

Anyone seeking more infor- 
mation, or interested in making 
a donation, can contact Meta 
Welcher at (906) 478-6033 or 
send email messages to 
warmthforwarriors @ gmail.com. 


This crew works on the west- 
ern end out of the Manistique 
Housing office. They function 
great as a team and do excellent 
work. This crew was selected for 
going above and beyond helping 
get the projects in the western end 
organized and ready to proceed. 

Manager of the Year — 

Arlon Goforth, Field 
Superintendent 

Arlon was selected was 
selected for his dedication and 
ability to manage and to attend to 
the needs of 25 to 30 field work- 
ers under trying circumstances. 

He takes pride in his projects and 
wants his men to do the same. 
Arlon clearly exhibits a genuine 
desire to produce quality projects 
and keep his crews working. 


Housing recognizes 
2011 outstanding 
employees 


lence. There are many resources 
available for both parents and 
teens today. 

Here are some safety factors 
for dating: 

• Go on a double or group date 
for the first few dates. 

• Always let someone know 
where you are and with whom. 

• Leave behind a number and 
address to where you will be con- 
tacted. 

• If your “gut” tells you some- 
thing isn’t right, listen to it! 

• Be honest with yourself. 

• If you feel you, a friend or 
your teen may be a victim of teen 
dating violence, tell someone, 
there is help available. 

In addition to the safety factors 
for dating, here are a few resourc- 
es for available on the web: 

• www.acadv.org/dating. 

• www.cdc.gov/violencepre- 
vention/intimatepartnerviolence/ 
teen_dating_violence . 


• www.kidshealth.org/teen/ 
your_mind/relationships/abuse. 

• www.teensagainstabuse.org. 

• www.michigan.gov/ 
dating violence. 

If you or someone you know 
is a victim of teen dating vio- 
lence, there is help. You can call 
the Advocacy Resource Center 
today and speak with one of our 
trained staff. We offer an array 
of services, such as advocacy, 
domestic violence education, 
teen dating/healthy relationships 
education, Keeping Kids Safe, 
crisis counseling, assistance with 
personal protection orders, legal 
aid, crime notification, residential 
emergency shelter, criminal jus- 
tice support and safety planning. 
You can call 632-1808 or toll free 
(800) 639-7820 today. 

Find us at www.facebook. 
com/advocacyresourcecen- 
terssmtribeofchippewaindians or 
on twitter.com/#!/SaultTribeARC. 
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Sault Tribe named for role in national 
against illegal drug trafficking on the 


By Rick Smith 

The White House Office of 
National Drug Control Policy 
released its new National 
Northern Border Counter- 
Narcotics Strategy on Jan. 20. 
The 76-page document articu- 
lates a new strategy to enhance 
existing federal law enforcement 
efforts to disrupt drug traffick- 
ing, reduce demand for drugs 
and supplement drug prevention 
and treatment. The new strat- 
egy calls for the involvement of 
Indian tribes having lands along 
the United States border with 
Canada. 

Sault Tribe is one of six 
American Indian tribes named 
in the document as having lands 
directly adjacent to the Canadian 
border. Because of their proxim- 
ity to the border, those six tribes 
are considered key strategic 
allies in disrupting the traffic 
of illegal drugs because “smug- 


glers have been known to seek 
out tribal jurisdictions in order 
to smuggle illegal drugs into the 
United States.” The other tribes 
named as having lands adjacent 
to the northern border are the 
Bay Mills Indian Community, 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota, Blackfeet 
Tribe of Montana and the Saint 
Regis Mohawk Tribe of New 
York. 

A roster of 19 other tribes 
from Maine to the state of 
Washington with lands in the 
general vicinity of the border 
were also indicated as having 
importance to anti- smuggling 
efforts under the new strategy. 

Some of the key objectives 
outlined in the document include: 

— Enhance the coordina- 
tion of intelligence collection 
among the United States federal, 
state, local, tribal and Canadian 
law enforcement agencies with 


northern border counter-narcotics 
responsibilities. 

— Increase the amount of 
seized illicit narcotics and drug 
proceeds crossing the border 
by bolstering security at and 
between ports of entry. 

— Reinforce air and maritime 
capabilities along the border. 

— Develop resources and 
provide training opportunities to 
tribal law enforcement agencies. 

— Target the financial infra- 
structure of transnational crimi- 
nal organizations and increase 
judicial cooperation with the 
government of Canada through 
sharing information and process- 
ing extraditions. The strategy 
also calls for increased capa- 
bilities for law enforcement to 
acquire information via electron- 
ic means. Further, the develop- 
ment of an expedited system for 
obtaining financial records and 
executing seizures are outlined 


along with improvements in 
undercover operations and sensi- 
tive investigation tactics. 

In addition to the law enforce- 
ment aspect of the strategy, the 
document calls for the mobiliza- 
tion of communities to identify, 
plan, direct resources and pursue 
effective actions to enhance 
health and social change. It fur- 
ther indicates a variety of federal, 
state, tribal and local programs 
are in progress to build stronger 
communities. 

The strategy notes 60 miles of 
the 5, 225 -mile border involves 
Indian Country and evolving 
drug trafficking trends provide 
numerous challenges for law 
enforcement and intelligence 
operations under differing 
authorities, protocols and exper- 
tise. But success in disrupting the 
flow of illicit drugs across the 
border can be found by enhanc- 
ing the partnerships involved and 


strategy 

border 

building on current effective pro- 
grams and operations. 

The document is the first 
report from the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy 
since the enactment of the 
Northern Border Counter- 
Narcotics Strategy Act of 2010. 
The act calls for reports six 
months from the date of enact- 
ment and every two years after- 
wards. The document is submit- 
ted to Congress and sets forth 
the strategy of preventing illegal 
drug trafficking across the border 
between the United States and 
Canada. It also stipulates the spe- 
cific roles and responsibilities of 
involved agencies and resources 
and is intended to reflect the 
unique characteristics of the 
communities and ongoing coop- 
eration and coordination. It can 
be viewed in its entirety on the 
White House website at www. 
whitehouse.gov. 


Federal employee health program opens to tribal employees 


By Rick Smith 

Employees of certain federally 
recognized tribes or tribal orga- 
nizations could soon be eligible 
for health care insurance under 
the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program, according 
to the U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM). The office 
indicated coverage for employees 
of tribes and organizations that 
participate in the program would 
become effective on May 1, 2012. 

According to the OPM, tribes 
and tribal organizations with 
programs under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education 
Assistance Act and urban Indian 
organizations conducting conduct 
programs under title V are eli- 
gible to buy Federal Employees 
Health Benefits and Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance 


coverage. Sault Tribe operates 
a number of programs funded 
through the Self-Determination 
Act. 

While variables, such as the 
number of employees of a given 
tribe and degree of geographic 
isolation, may influence whether 
the federal health program is 
actually the best choice for any 
particular tribe, OPM indicates 
the federal program could bring 
expanded and improved access to 
health care for tribal employees 
and employees of tribal organi- 
zations and urban Indian health 
entities plus an increased flex- 
ibility and variety of coverage 
options. 

The option comes as a result 
of the Patient Protection and 
Affordable Care Act signed by 
President Obama on March 23, 


2010, an act that detractors often 
refer to as “Obamacare.” A sec- 
tion of the act incorporated and 
enacted other legislative instru- 
ments already in place, allow- 
ing eligible Indian tribes, tribal 
organizations, and urban Indian 
organizations to buy the federal 
health and life insurance, rights 
and benefits for their employees. 
Eligible tribes or tribal organiza- 
tions are entitled to buy the cov- 
erage for their employees as long 
as necessary employee deductions 
are made and contributions are 
paid. 

According to an OPM let- 
ter sent to tribal leaders last 
December, by opting to pur- 
chase Federal Employees Health 
Benefits coverage, tribal employ- 
ers must agree to use the program 
as the sole employer- sponsored 


health insurance coverage for all 
eligible employees of the tribe 
or tribal organization. The let- 
ter stipulated that employers are 
prohibited from enrolling some 
employees in the federal program 
and other employees in alternate 
health coverage. 

Tribes interested in participat- 
ing in the program must provide 
OPM with a 90-day notice if 
they ever elect to have coverage 
through the federal program. A 
deadline of Feb. 1 was set for 
tribes interested in participating at 
the start of the program on May 
1. As of press time, Sault Tribe 
officials and staff are reviewing 
and analyzing costs and benefit 
comparisons to determine the best 
option for employee coverage. 

More about the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits 


Program can be found on the U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management 
website at www.opm.gov. A 
copy of the 62-page 2012 FEHB 
Guide For Tribal Employees 
can be downloaded at www. 
opm.gov/insure/health/tribes/ 

20 1 2tribeguide.pdf. 

Moving? Call the 
Sault Tribe Enrollment 
Department to update 
your new address so 
you will continue to 
receive your tribal 
paper and other tribal 
mailings. 

Call (800) 251-6597 
or 635-3396. 
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Unit I elders enjoy a mid-winter excursion 


By Judy LaJoie 

Call it a “winter escape” or, 
as the Canadians do, a “holi- 
day.” Thirty-four Unit I Sault 
Tribe elders spent Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 26 and 27, below 
the Mackinac Bridge in “Troll 
Country.” 

Boarding a Kewadin bus from 
the hotel lobby with Steve Morris 
at the wheel, we knew we were 
in good hands. Driving condi- 
tions were good. At the Mackinac 
Bridge, Joyce McCoy spotted two 
swans looking confused and sit- 
ting on the top of the ice. Broken 
ice chunks covered the straits 
closer to land on both sides, but 
there was still open water. 

Arriving early at Zehnder’s 
in Frankenmuth we passed time 
looking in gift shops and walk- 
ing outside looking at snow and 
ice sculptures. It was Snow Fest 
Weekend and several groups of 
people were busy building their 
sculptures with snow that had to 
be hauled there to use. 

Then it was time to be seated 
at Zehnder’s for a delicious 
chicken luncheon. Every bite was 
gourmet and years of experienced 
showed up with efficient serving 
of the meal. 

At 3:30 p.m. we were escorted 
to another room where we were 
seated to enjoy a luncheon show, 
Dueling Pianos. Oh, my goodness, 


did they ever duel, from both 
standing and sitting positions. 

Two extremely talented pianists 
playing on two pianos gave us a 
hilarious continual mix of family 
rated comedy along with playing 
requests for every kind of music. 
There was a patriotic segment 
where they asked veterans to 
come forward while they sang the 
national anthem showing Steven 
Tyler and Christine Aguilera 
how it was meant to be sung. A 
rendition of the Village People’s 
YMCA called for volunteers to be 
dressed as the four singers. It was 
ironic that Worley Rittenhouse 
was given the feather headdress to 
wear. 

Worley also volunteered to be 
dressed for an Elvis imperson- 
ation, for which he did his best to 
play the part, but didn’t interpret 
their signal for that big arm swing 
Elvis did at the end of some of 
his songs. He really did look the 
part. 

After the show we were 
bussed to the Soaring Eagle 
Casino in Mount Pleasant to 
spend the night. We were each 
given a package of $20 to use 
for food and $30 for gambling. 
Several of our group were win- 
ners. Some of us have relatives 
living in the area and were able 
to get together with them for a 
visit. My husband and I enjoyed 


the time with my cousin, Bonnie, 
and her husband. Walking around 
at the casino, some elders voiced 
their discomfort at wearing Sault 
Tribe logo T-shirts because the 
Mount Pleasant tribe is one of 
the tribes protesting the Sault 
Tribe’s efforts to build a casino in 
Lansing. 

Friday morning, we toured 
the Ziibiwing (place by the river) 
Indian Museum. At one of the 
exhibits the guide explained that 
birch bark lodges were built with 
two layers and filled with moss 
between the walls for insulation. 
This was new information for me 
as I had always wondered how 
they could have stayed warm in 
the single- walled lodges usually 
seen. There is always something 
to learn at exhibits like this 
and the live village our group 
toured last September in Lac Du 
Flambeau. 

After our tour, we enjoyed a 
tasty buffet lunch (costing $5.50 
per person) at the Mt. Pleasant 
Senior Center. Hating to admit 
this, envy was definitely felt 
as their center is awesome. It 
includes lots of windowed areas 
for meals, cultural learning and 
enjoyment. Before leaving Mt. 
Pleasant, our bus drove past the 
site of the old Mt. Pleasant Indian 
boarding school, a federal facility 
where thousands of Michigan’s 


Staying in touch for safety 


The Elders Services Division 
gets many requests from elders 
requesting a Lifeline. The divi- 
sion has been working with the 
geriatric team in exploring pos- 
sible alternatives to Lifeline in an 
effort to locate a quality product 
that is cost efficient. 

The geriatric team has also 
been reviewing the criteria for 
eligibility for Lifeline through 
the Elders Health Fund. Priority 
is given to those elders who are 
homebound, have limited mobil- 
ity or other health-related con- 
cerns and who do not have any- 
one in the home to assist them. 
Elders should speak with their 
primary physician and obtain a 
written prescription and then con- 
tact the Elders Services Division 
at 635-4971 or (888) 711-7356 to 
see if they qualify for this service 
under the Elders Health Fund. If 
an elder does not meet these cri- 
teria, there are still things that the 
elder and their family can do for 
an elder to feel safe and secure 
while living an independent life. 

Other options 

— A Lifeline unit through 
your local hospital that has an 
installation fee and a monthly 
service fee, which varies in pric- 
es. Contact your local hospitals 
for more information. 

— SafeLink, a free cell phone 
and free minutes program with 
income guidelines. To see if this 
service is available in your state 
you can visit www.safelink.com 
or call (800) SafeLink (723- 
3546). 

— If vou don’t qualifv for the 


free cell phone, you can always 
purchase a Trac phone from your 
local retailer and purchase a 
year service with minutes, which 
won’t expire until the year is up. 
You can carry this everywhere 
you go and have 911 at your 
fingertips. This is ideal for active 
elders who get out of the home. 

— Telemergency units can be 
purchased online. Pay a one-time 
fee to purchase the unit and there 
would be no monthly service 
charge. Price ranges from $80 to 
$300 depending on the options 
selected. This is an affordable 
medical alert device that utilizes 
patented technology to allow you 
to call for help, even when you 
are not physically able to. The 
Telemergency unit allows you to 
feel safe and secure, while still 
living an independent life. One 
limitation is that you can’t be too 
far from your unit. If you leave 
your home frequently, keep in 
mind this will not work when 
you are away from home. 

— A new item available is 
a Mobile, the Anywhere Help 
Button. This allows you to sum- 
mon emergency help from vir- 
tually anywhere in the nation 
with GPS location detection. 
Installation fee and a monthly 
service fee varies in price. 
Contact Mobile for more infor- 
mation at (800) 800-1710. 

— A baby monitor can come 
in very handy. It works well if 
their is another person living 
in the elder’s home, in the next 
apartment or even sometimes the 
neighbor next door. The person 


listening will have the hand held 
speaker and the elder can request 
help by just talking and the per- 
son on the other end can respond. 

The geriatric team is look- 
ing forward to providing helpful 
information and education to 
elders and families in an effort 
to assist elders in remaining in 
their home while feeling safe and 
secure and living an independent 
life style. 


Get Your 
Elder Decal! 



These limited edition decals 
proudly state “SAULT TRIBE 
ELDER.” You can choose 
either black or white lettering 
on a clear background. This 
4x4 decal is on sale now for 
only $4 or $4.50 by mail. 

To receive by U.S. mail, 
send check or money order to 
the Elders Services Division, 
2076 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. 


Native American children lived 
away from their families in the 
early 1900s in an effort to take 
from them their culture. By June 
1934 the school was closed and 
the facilities were turned over 
to the Michigan State Hospital 
Commission. Mt. Pleasant is try- 


ing to preserve this piece of his- 
tory. 

Crossing the bridge on our 
way back to the Sault three 
swans were seen, this time in the 
water on the other side (smarter 
swans?). It was a short but won- 
derful sweet trip. 


Elder subcommittees need help! 


Sault Tribe members and 
non-native spouses (age 60-plus) 
are sought to fill two openings 
for alternate seats on the Hessel 
Elders Subcommittee. 

Interested members must 
reside in the unit for which they 
are applying and should submit 

Sault Tribe 
sizes, price 


one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation to 
Sheryl Hammock, Elders Services 
Division 2076 Shunk Rd, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

For questions, call 635-497 lor 
send email to shammock@sault- 
tribe.net. 

logo t-shirt 
and colors 


Order yours today with the order form below 

Youth: Small, medium, large $15 
Colors: Royal blue, red, fuchsia, black, lime 


Adult: Small, medium, large, extra large $15 
Colors: Black, jade, lime, royal blue, fuchsia, red 

Adult: 2X, 3X $20 

Colors: Black, jade, royal blue, red 

Lime, fuchsia in 2X only 


Sault Tribe L ogo T -Shirt Order: 

Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip Code: 

Phone# 


Size 

Color 

Qty 

Price 

Total 

Price 





















Add Shipping^ handing : 

Total Price For Order: 


Add $5.00 per Shirt Or $10.00 for 
5 Shirts for Shipping & handling. 
Send orders to: 

Sault Tribe U nit 1 Elders 
T-Shirt Orders 
2076 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. M arie, M I 49783 
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UM finalizes NAGPRA compliance procedures 


By Rick Smith 

Officials at the University of 
Michigan recently declared they 
have finished development of 
policies and procedures for han- 
dling American Indian human 
remains and cultural artifacts 
under the 1990 Native American 
Grave Protection and Repatriation 
Act (NAGPRA). 

“This is a very good thing, and 
it represents a total 1 80 degree 
change in their policy,” said Cecil 
Pavlat, Sault Tribe repatriation 
specialist. He said the turnaround 
comes as a relief after a long, 
involved struggle since passage of 
the NAGPRA and credits multiple 
parties in swaying the university 
into compliance. He especially 
lauded the role of the university’s 
Committee on Unidentifiable 
Human Remains in reversing the 
stance taken by the institution’s 
Anthropology Department. 

The NAGPRA requires all 
museums holding American 


Indian remains and objects to cat- 
alogue and return them to the care 
of their people. In spite of the 
NAGPRA, the university retained 
about 1,600 human remains of 
American Indians along with 
around 16,000 funerary objects 
classified as culturally uniden- 
tifiable. In the spring of 2010, a 
federal court ordered the univer- 
sity to return the collections to 
American Indian tribes having the 
closest geographic and cultural 
affiliation with individual remains 
and objects. 

Pavlat indicated that the Little 
Traverse Bay Band of Petoskey, 
the Bay Mills Indian Community 
and Sault Tribe are the main 
Michigan tribes now expecting 
repatriations as a result of the uni- 
versity’s reversal. “Immediately, 
there are 79 remains from three 
different places of origin, and that 
is just the beginning,” he said. 
“We anticipate getting them all 
back.” 


In a written general statement 
prefacing the 76-page University 
of Michigan Policy and 
Procedures for the University of 
Michigan ’s NAGPRA Collections , 
university officials indicate 
the institution “endeavors to 
be respectful of lineal descen- 
dants, Indian tribes/groups and 
Native Hawaiian organizations 
whose ancestral remains, funer- 
ary objects or cultural objects 
may be in the possession of its 
Museum of Anthropology or 
other collections-holding units.” 
The statement continues with 
assurances that American Indian 
human remains and objects under 
the control of the university are 
handled with respect and dignity. 
Further, the university states the 
intent to comply fully with the 
NAGPRA as a matter of policy. 

Among eight leading specific 
categories addressed under the 
general policies and practices, 
subjects addressed are updat- 


ing inventories with the national 
NAGPRA office, repatriation 
and disposition of funerary and 
cultural objects, repatriation and 
disposition of physical human 
remains, handling of human 
remains in storage containers, 
repatriation of identification or 
explanatory tags or cards associ- 
ated with remains or objects, 
access moratoriums on claimed or 
requested collections, NAGPRA 
applicability to collections from 
outside the United States and the 
disposition of human remains of 
unknown origin. 

A following section deals 
entirely with handling claims and 
requests from categorizing the 
types of claims to evaluating the 
validity of claims and exceptions 
to repatriation requirements. 

Another section details cer- 
emonial activities surrounding 
objects in possession of the uni- 
versity and eligible for NAGPRA 
protection. 


Other sections cover accep- 
tance and handling of new human 
remains and artifacts into the 
university’s collections, use of 
remains and items in teaching and 
research. A final section stipulates 
the university’s Office of the Vice 
President for Research shall work 
with the NAGPRA Advisory 
Committee and the museum to 
conduct a formal review of the 
university’s policies and proce- 
dures at least once every three 
years from the date of the last 
review. Proposals for changes 
or amendments will undergo 
a review and revision process 
before receiving final approval 
from the university’s general 
counsel along with a final review 
by the vice president of research. 

The entire document can be 
viewed or downloaded at www. 
research.umich.edu/content/ 

20 1 2/0 1/nagpra-policies- 
procedures.pdf. 


FCC streamlines Indian radio acquisition rules 


By Rick Smith 

Federal laws governing the 
establishment of commercial 
FM radio stations by American 
Indian entities or tribal orga- 
nizations were recently further 
streamlined in unexpected action 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), the agency of 
the U.S. government that regulates 
all radio and television operations 
in the nation. 

In recent years, the FCC has 
slowly but steadily eased proce- 
dures for the acquisition, licens- 
ing, frequency allotment and 
assignment for FM radio in Indian 
Country. 

A tribal priority proposal was 
among suggested changes to fed- 
eral communications laws raised 


by the commission in 2009 to help 
build an efficient and equitable 
distribution of FM radio stations 
in Indian Country owned by tribes 
and tribal entities to broadcast pro- 
grams to fit their specific needs. 

A modified version of the tribal 
priority proposal was adopted in 
2010 along with other polices to 
promote the growth of tribal own- 
ership of FM radio stations. 

At the end of 2011, the FCC 
changed its procedures for com- 
mercial FM allotment to a more 
equitable system to meet the 
broadcast radio wants and needs 
of qualified tribal entities. 

The new procedures essentially 
stipulate that in order to qualify 
for tribal priority, an organization 
must be a federally recognized 


Canadian and First 
Nations reps meet 


A historic meeting took place 
in January 2012 where represen- 
tatives from Canadian and First 
Nations governments met to dis- 
cuss priorities, dialogue on issues 
and highlight the importance of 
the relationship between the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the First 
Nations of Turtle Island. 

Chiefs from across the coun- 
try wore their traditional regalia, 
each headdress unique from the 
next indicative of the diversity 
amongst the great nations. While 
the diverse regalia differentiated 
the chiefs and their respective 
regions, the common messaging 
of critical issues united the First 
Nation leaders. 

Their voices were strong, 
clear and cohesive speaking to 
issues such as the Indian Act, and 


how the legislation works only 
as an obstacle that has created 
and advanced poverty, division 
and dependency amongst First 
Nations. Prime Minister Harper 
agreed that there were shortcom- 
ings within the act, he would not 
agree to unilateral extinguish- 
ment, but suggested working 
toward establishing new legisla- 
tion that could slowly be intro- 
duced into the act. National Chief 
Atleo, stressed that the act must 
be removed, and sited respect and 
implementation of the treaties 
as the foundation to build on, to 
achieve forward momentum in 
the spirit of reconciliation. 

Chief Sayers of Batchewana 
First Nation (BFN) attended the 
gathering and commented, “I 
See “Historic Meeting,” page 11 


You can make money 
while playing the 
Florida Lottery from 
anywhere in the world. 

Member of the Greater Fort Walton Beach Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of the Better Business Council of the Emerald Coast. 


We’ll prove it to you be sending you our FREE report. 


Call toll-free 24 hours a day: 
1-877-526-6597 ID# B6906 
www.lottomagiconline.com/?=_ 



tribe or an entity that operates 
under the control of a federally 
recognized tribe and can oper- 
ate within tribal land boundary 
requirements. Populations served 
and where they live relative to 
proposed tribal broadcasting sta- 
tions are also a consideration. 

A 21 -page FCC order and 
report, designated as MB Docket 
No. 09-52, FCC 11-190, was 
adopted on Dec. 28 and published 
on Dec. 29. The report explains 
in detail about the new policies to 
promote rural radio service along 
with measures to streamline radio 
allotment and assignment pro- 
cedures. Copies of the order and 


report can be downloaded at www. 
fcc.gov/document/fcc-adopts-new- 
procedures-native-commercial-fm- 
radio-assignments . 

FCC Commissioner Michael J. 
Copps indicated in a statement on 
the order that he is happy to sup- 
port the item in a continued effort 
to bring new media outlets to trib- 
al lands. He said he believes the 
measures will “lead to licensing 
significantly more tribal entities 
to serve Native Americans. This 
is a down payment on the FCC’s 
commitment to enhance the (radio 
station) ownership of tribal enti- 
ties by establishing certain criteria 
which will prioritize ownership 


for qualified tribes or tribal enti- 
ties.” 

Copps further expressed his 
hopes for similar work to continue 
in support of American Indian 
ownership of radio stations, 

“I commend the chairman for 
moving quickly on this item. It 
is my hope and expectation that 
the commission will continue this 
important work in the months and 
years ahead. During my time at 
the commission, I have endeav- 
ored to make bringing modern 
telecommunications to Indian 
Country a priority. Today’s action 
is a wonderful step in that direc- 
tion.” 


K i ndergarten n R oundup 
Marchh 6, 7, 8 

Sault Ste. M arie Area 
Public Schools 


Kindergarten Roundup for the 
2012-2013 School Year 


Sault Area Middle School (684 Marquette Ave.) 
8:30- 11:30 a.m. and 12:30- 3:00 p.m. Daily 


You can enroll your child for kindergarten at Lincoln, Soo Township or 
Washington Schools for next school year. To save parents time, registration 
days are scheduled by the first letter of your child's last name. If you cannot 
attend on your appointed day, please come on any other day. 


A-l T uesday, M arch 6 
J-R Wednesday, March 7 
S-Z T ursday, March 8 


Please bring: 

• Your child 

• Official birth certificate 

• Immunization Record 

• Social Security Number 



If you have any questions or need more information, 
please contact Patti Oshelski at 635-3839, ext. 5033 
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Program to help American Indian businesses 


A new program can help mem- 
bers of Michigan Indian tribes 
and their surrounding communi- 
ties access business for a better 
chance of success or expansion. 

The Michigan Small Business 
and Technology Development 
Center (MI-SBTDC) network 
received a two-year, $200,000 
award to increase assistance to 
American Indian communities 
across the state. Funds will target 
businesses in need of assistance 
with growing or starting. 

The funding allows the 
network to increase business 
assistance to the 12 federally 
recognized Indian tribes and their 
members through two business 
consultants and several business 
resource centers dedicated to 
outreach in these communities, 
according to the release. The con- 
sultants have annual impact goals 
of acquiring $2 million in capital, 
performing 750 consulting hours 
and creating 25 jobs. 

This initiative is being 


undertaken in concert with the 
Michigan Economic Development 
Corporation (MEDC) and their 
Department for Tribal Business 
Development. In 2010, the State 
of Michigan expanded into tribal 
business development and created 
a tribal business development 
strategy because there is a critical 
need for business support services 
in these communities. 

Terri Fitzpatrick, vice president 
of Tribal Business Development 
at the MEDC commented, “We 
are excited to be working with the 
MI-SBTDC on this initiative.” 

Headquartered at Grand 
Valley State University, MI- 
SBTDC provides counseling, 
business education, information 
based planning and technology 
commercialization to new and 
existing businesses throughout 
Michigan’s 83 counties. 

Elaine Clement and Ross 
Miller were hired Jan. 3 as MI- 
SBTDC tribal business consul- 
tants. Clement is a member of 



Elaine Clement 

the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, based in Sault 
Ste. Marie covering the Upper 
Peninsula. Ross is a member 
of the Grand Traverse Band of 
Ottawa and Chippewa Indians, 
based in Mt. Pleasant covering 
the northwest, mid-Michigan and 
southwest parts of the state. 


The consultants were trained 
in 8(a) certification to assist in 
government contracting and are 
responsible for providing day- 
to-day small business counseling 
services to clients including ana- 
lyzing business problems, devel- 
oping solutions, and providing 
access to resources. In addition, 
they will assist in developing and 
maintaining positive, productive 
relationships with collaborative 
tribal organizations and individu- 
als across the state. 

“The funding will strengthen 
the American Indian business 
community,” said Clement. “I 
look forward to working with the 
American Indian tribes as well as 
tribal members to develop their 
business ideas.” 

Clement, who has a degree in 
business administration, is work- 
ing with all the Upper Peninsula 
tribes and surrounding com- 
munities — Sault Tribe, Bay 
Mills, Keweenaw Bay, Lac Vieux 
Dessert and Hannahville. 


She will travel from communi- 
ty to community to meet one-on- 
one with community members, 
helping them develop business 
plans, access financial manage- 
ment training as well as accessing 
resources and services. Whether 
an individual wants to start a 
business or grow their business, 
Clement has help for them. 

Part of her job is to act as a 
clearinghouse for business tools, 
providing connections with spe- 
cialized consultants and a whole 
network beyond that at no cost 
to the client, although there may 
be a fee for some of the train- 
ings. She will help clients access 
all MI-SBTDC specialty team 
consultants, customized market 
research for information based 
planning reports and business 
training to increase knowledge 
and understanding of operating a 
successful business. 

Contact Clement at (906) 440- 
6801 or clemente@gvsu.edu. 


Sault area Facebook community hub launched 



Photo by Rick Smith 


The folks behind the new and exciting online community hub, Selling 
Goods in Sault, Ml, from left, Robyn "Bobie" Eitrem Rogan, J oe Rogan 
and Tara Lyn Hetrick- McDonald. The Facebook group is open to the 
general public and serves as a platform to buy, sell or trade merchan- 
dise and bulletin board for area organizations and businesses. More 
services and features are under development including Tara Lyn's 
Corner, the base for Operation TLC which will serve as the site's support 
feature for those in the area who have experienced catastrophic loss or 
are in immediate need of help with basic needs. 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe members Joe 
Rogan, Robyn “Bobie” Eitrem 
Rogan and Tara Hetrick- 
McDonald continue construction 
of a Facebook group currently 
serving as an online community 
bulletin board for the eastern 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Membership is free and the 
site is easily found on Facebook 
at “Selling Goods in Sault, MI.” 
The group was created by Robyn 
Eitrem-Rogan last December 
and since then membership has 
been growing rapidly. Members 
may post various types of notices 
from buying, selling or trading 
items to business promotions and 
announcements of fundraising 
events. The group also provides 
a convenient forum for getting 
tips and suggestions from others 
on subjects such as where to find 
wanted items or services. 

Another feature of the site is 
currently under development. 
Tara Lyn’s Corner will be the 
base for Operation TLC, an 
online community staging site 
to aid families that have experi- 
enced some form of catastrophic 
loss and need immediate help 
with basic daily needs. While 
procedures and plans are not yet 


final, the idea behind Operation 
TLC is to function as an enhance- 
ment for existing resources and 
provide an ongoing donation site 
to build and maintain a ready 
inventory of goods and services 


when needed. 

Robyn said the idea for the site 
came to her after helping a family 
that had lost all of its possessions. 
She discovered reaching out for 
help to Facebook groups was fast 


and very productive. 

“People gave unselfishly 
and helped clothe this family as 
well as offering food, furniture, 
household items and even some 
Christmas gifts for the family,” 
she noted. “The response was 
enormous and it lasted a week, 
but people are still calling about 
donations. Another way people 
helped was to transport the dona- 
tions from Brimley to the Sault 
area and one family donated their 
garage for storage of the items 
until the family gained a place of 
their own.” 

The Rogans and Hetrick- 
McDonald are incorporating les- 
sons learned from the experience 
into Selling Goods in Sault, MI 
and especially into Operation 
TLC. Among the matters 
addressed were location, visibility 
and public awareness and mem- 
bership involvement in helping 
others. 

Not only is the site willing to 
help those in need, it offers to 
“give back” to area businesses. 

“I also wanted to offer our local 
businesses an opportunity to 
advertise their services and 
specials discounts ‘for free.’ I 
have seen many businesses give 
unselfishly during fundraisers and 


it warms my heart that we live in 
such a caring community,” Robyn 
said. 

Joe Rogan is the moderator for 
Selling Goods in Sault, MI and 
Hetrick-McDonald will be the 
moderator for Tara Lyn’s Corner. 

Another feature under con- 
sideration is a free forum similar 
to the online Angie’s List com- 
munities where members who 
have had dealings with local 
businesses offer critiques for the 
benefit of others unfamiliar with 
an establishment’s reputation for 
customer satisfaction. 

Members of Selling Goods in 
Sault, MI are included on many 
of the decisions that must be 
made by offering suggestions, 
reviewing options and voting. 

“I dream that someday this 
group will flourish into a physi- 
cal location — in addition to the 
online group,” said Robyn. “A 
place where people can interact 
face-to-face when they are help- 
ing others.” 

Guidelines and other details 
are available on the site, click 
on the “Docs” icon at the top of 
the page for updates from the 
management and a YouTube link 
takes one to an audio introduction 
to the site. 


Member teaches emergency preparedness 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Tim 
Bonno of St. Louis, Miss., 
teaches emergency preparedness 
to businesses and tribes. Recently 
the Elko Band of Western 
Shoshone hosted a Community 
Emergency Response Team 
(CERT) train-the-trainer and 
program manager class in Reno, 
Nev., taught by Bonno and a co- 
instructor. 

About 95 percent of the 43 
people in attendance, according 
to Bonno, were representatives 
from tribes throughout California, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 

Bonno, whose family has roots 
on Sugar Island, grew up in the 
Detroit area and graduated with a 
two-year degree from Schoolcraft 
Community College. He then 
went to work for Michigan Bell 


Telephone, now AT&T, eventu- 
ally accepting a transfer to Texas 
where he lived for three years 
before moving to St. Louis. He 
finished his four-year degree 
in business administration at 
Maryville University. In 1990 he 
began taking classes in disaster 
management from the Disaster 
Recovery Institute International 
and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA); 
attaining several certificates from 
both agencies in business continu- 
ity and emergency management. 

Caught up in the changing 
economy two years ago when 
AT&T did some downsizing, he 
left the company and has devel- 
oped his own consulting practice 
offering services related to emer- 
gency preparedness and business 
continuity. 



Tim Bonno 


When asked about what 
impact training like CERT might 
have on Native American tribes, 
Bonno said, “I feel that Native 
American tribes have been over- 


looked in the past when it came 
to emergency management and 
preparedness. Over the years I 
have seen the average American 
population reached out to in these 
trainings and then more recently 
other groups. It’s only been in the 
last few years that we have seen a 
greater interest and sharing with 
Native American tribes.” Bonno 
said FEMA recently introduced 
“Ready Indian Country” (www. 
ready.gov/indiancountry) to help 
Native American’s become better 
prepared. 

According to Bonno, FEMA is 
demonstrating a great interest in 
reaching out to tribal communi- 
ties and partnering with them. 
“Members of our tribe have the 
opportunity to help themselves 
and to help others in the time of 
a disaster through terrific training 


to tribes 

like CERT. I hope tribal leaders 
and elders will take this oppor- 
tunity to heart and find ways to 
bring this training into the tribe 
and its service areas,” he said. 

Offering his consulting ser- 
vices through classes FEMA 
contracts with him to teach, in 
addition to his own course offer- 
ings, he said the opportunity 
is there but tribes have to look 
for and request the training. His 
recent training in Reno went over 
so well, he said the tribes that 
attended are asking for additional 
training in other areas of emer- 
gency preparedness. 

For more information visit 
Bonno ’s blog at www.timbonno. 
wordpress.com or call him at 
(314) 960-9472. He may also be 
contacted by email at tjb0000@ 
swbell.net. 
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Valentine's Day tip from Social Security folks 


Valentine’s Day is just around 
the corner, making this a popular 
time of year for proclamations of 
love. Such displays of affection 
can be as simple and sweet as a 
heart with a “be mine” message, 
or as life altering as a vow before 
the altar. 

If you happen to be a newly- 
wed who is head over heels in 
love, you may not be focused 
on things such as taxes or Social 
Security, but you should be. 

If you plan to exchange your 
maiden name for a married name 
- including hyphenated names 


Sqci al 




ECURI TY 

By Dawn Terrell 

Social Security Operations Supervisor 
Sault Ste. Marie 

such as Smith-Jones — be sure 
you let us know. 

Telling us about your name 
change shortly after your mar- 
riage will help us accurately keep 
track of your earnings and will 
ensure that you and your family 
get the Social Security retirement, 


Canadian prime minister 
meets with First Nations 


disability, and survivors cover- 
age you’re entitled to. Also, if 
the Internal Revenue Service and 
Social Security records do not 
show the same name and Social 
Security number, your Federal 
income tax refund could be 
delayed. 

If you continue to use your 
maiden name consistently 
throughout your working years, 
you do not need to contact us. 
However, if you decide to change 
your name at a later time, you 
should let us know so that we 
can update your Social Security 
record and send you a Social 
Security card with your new 


name. 

There’s no need to pay some- 
one else to mail in the informa- 
tion for you. Changing your name 
with Social Security is a quick, 
easy, and free service. Just go 
online to www.socialsecurity.gov/ 
ssnumber, learn what documents 
you need, and click on “Fill Out 
and Print an application (Form 
SS-5).” You also can call us at 
(800) 772-1213 to obtain the 
form. We will need the completed 
application along with a marriage 
certificate or divorce decree veri- 
fying your old and new names. If 
you were bom outside the United 
States, you also need proof of 


From “Historic Meeting,” p. 9 
believe this meeting is a good 
example of how Crown-First 
Nations relations should work, 
and our council is willing to work 
with Canada. We expect to see 
measurable outcomes that address 
issues at the community level.” 

Chief Sayers and fellow BFN 
councilors at the gathering were 
satisfied with the sentiments of 
the meeting but do not depend on 
anticipated outcomes. While the 
First Nation is open to the rees- 
tablishment of a new relationship 
with their treaty partners, namely 
the governor general of Canada, 
the First Nation has and continues 
to assert that they are a sovereign 
nation that will exercise treaty 
rights, as a responsibility to their 
people, and their nation. 


As an expression of commit- 
ment to this effort, Chief Dean 
Sayers hand delivered BFN’s let- 
ter of assertions to Prime Minister 
Harper during the lunch break 
provided to delegates of the meet- 
ing. 

The letter of assertions for- 
mally notifies governments, land 
owners, resources users, develop- 
ers and the general public of the 
rights and interests it asserts in its 
original, traditional and historic 
territory. 

Chief Sayers directed his clos- 
ing comment at Government 
officials, “the time for talk has 
passed and it is now time for 
action, we as leaders have com- 
mitments to our people and 
patience are wearing thin.” 
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your U.S. citizenship or proof 
that you are lawfully living in the 
U.S. You can bring or mail these 
documents to us. 

You may be focused on the 
one you love, and we don’t 
blame you. But if you like us (we 
hope you do) please click on the 
Facebook icon at our homepage 
and “like” us on Facebook. Also, 
you can follow us on Twitter 
too. Look for our Facebook and 
Twitter icons online at www. 
socialsecurity.gov. We share 
information daily that can help 
you and all your Valentines. 

Happy Valentine’s Day from 
Social Security. 


Daraka Hudacek, left, 
former administrative 
assistant to CFO Victor 
Matson J r., on the 
right, left the tribe last 
month to be at home 
with her family. The 
mother of three, includ- 
ing a set of twins, was 
a professional and 
caring addition to the 
administrative staff 
and will be missed. The 
staff wished her well 
with a cake and gifts. 
Hudacek was replaced 
by J ill Romano, who 
transferred from the 
tribe's Purchasing 
Department. 

Photo by 
Brenda Austin 


MARCH CASH & CREDIT 
MADNESS 

All Kewadin Sites 

T uesdays in M arch 

•Top of the hour random slot draws for $100 in 
Kewadin Credits at 12 noon,4p.m.& 8 p.m. 

• C ustomers can receive one free entry for that 
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Keel delivers 2012 State of Indian Nations address 


NCAI President 
urges citizens of 
Indian Country to 
get out the vote in 
national elections 

By Rick Smith 

National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) 
President Jefferson Keel delivered 
the 10th annual State of Indian 
Nations Address in Washington, 
D.C., on Jan. 26, two days 
after President Barack Obama 
delivered his State of the Union 
Address on Capitol Hill. 

This was the first year for the 
address to be streamed live on the 
Internet and to employ interactive 
electronic communications for a 
question and answer session fol- 
lowing the speech. 

The main points of the 
address focused on increasing 
and strengthening the interac- 
tion between the citizenry of 
Indian Country and their state and 
national elected representatives, 
and Keel called on Congress 
to ease federal bureaucracy to 
increase tribal flexibility in man- 
aging their own business affairs. 

Among the highlights of 
Keel’s speech, described by the 
NCAI as a call to action, he 
expressed confidence in the cur- 
rent strength of Indian nations, 
the importance of the Native vote 
in the coming national elections 
and called for the United States 


Congress to act on opportunities 
to increase tribal funding and 
autonomy. He also introduced 
the 93-page 2013 Indian Country 
Budget Request: Our Trust, Our 
People, Our 
America. The 
entire document 
can be down- 
loaded on the 
NCAI website 
at www.ncai. 
org. 

Keel urged all 

STATE eligible citi- 

Sjf zens of Indian 

INDIAN Country to get 

NATIONS out the vote 

in the coming 
national elec- 
tions and to take tribal issues to 
their duly elected federal rep- 
resentatives in the House and 
Senate. He noted the year ahead 
presents an “incredible opportuni- 
ty” for tribes if they are involved 
in the national democratic pro- 
cess. “Indian Country can have a 
significant impact on elections,” 
Keel said, adding that a signifi- 
cant impact would most certainly 
be noticed in the halls of govern- 
ment in Washington, D.C. 

Keel encouraged tribes to get 
out the vote in 2012 through the 
NativeVote.org website and cam- 
paign. “We must think big, we 
will work tirelessly for a big turn- 
out in the 2012 election,” he said. 

He further advised voters to 
communicate with their federal 
and state representatives and 
become familiar with their opin- 
ions on issues crucial to their 



National Native Network 
releases Tobacco Act 
policy brief 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

- The National Native Network 
is releasing a policy briefing on 
the Family Smoking Prevention 
and Tobacco Control Act to assist 
tribal leaders in protecting the 
health of Native 
people through 
enactment of the 
time- sensitive pro- 
visions of the Act. 

“By embrac- 
ing the Act, tribes 
have an opportu- 
nity to assert their 
sovereignty by 
not only protect- 
ing the health of 
Native people but 
by also requiring 
even tougher regu- 
lations on commercial tobacco,” 
said Kim Alford, national net- 
work manager for the Intertribal 
Council of Michigan. 

Scientific research has proven 
that tobacco control policies are 
valuable public health tools for 
tribal nations just as they are for 
the federal, state, and municipal 
governments. Tobacco control 
policies can reduce commercial 
tobacco prevalence rates, which 
in turn decreases tobacco-related 
diseases and deaths, and improves 
community health. The use of 
effective and evidence-based 
interventions is critical in reduc- 
ing prevalence rates and the com- 
mercial tobacco related health 


disparities from which American 
Indian and Alaska Native popula- 
tions suffer. 

The policy brief provides an 
overview of the Act, the commer- 
cial tobacco epidemic in Indian 
country and 
how the Act can 
strengthen tribal 
self-determina- 
tion. 

“As sovereign 
nations, tribes 
are responsible 
for the health 
and protection 
of their con- 
stituents,” Alford 
said. 

She added, 
“Tribal leaders 
have an opportunity to respond 
to the commercial tobacco abuse 
epidemic and use their power to 
make a broad, collective change 
in tribal communities.” 

National Native Network is a 
diverse community of American 
Indians/Alaska Natives lead- 
ing commercial tobacco abuse 
prevention efforts throughout 
Indian Country. The National 
Native Network management is 
led by the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan. For more information 
or to become a member of the 
site, visit www.keepitsacred.org. 

Visit keepitsacred.org to down- 
load a full copy of the briefing. 


£ ^Tribal leaders 
have an oppor- 
tunity to respond 
to the commercial 
tobacco abuse epidemic 
and use their power to 
make a broad, collec- 
tive change in tribal 
communities.” 

— Kim Alford , Inter Tribal 
Council of Michign 



Sault Tribe member Clyde Morell (left) attended the 10th annual State 
of Indian Nations Address in Washington, D.C., on J an. 26, as a guest of 
National Congress of American Indians President J efferson Keel (right), 
who delivered the address. 


tribes. “Talk to the candidates,” 
he said. “Learn if they are sup- 
portive of your tribe’s needs.” 

Likewise, Keel admonished 
state and federal elected leaders 
to engage Indian Country to listen 
to its voices and needs. 

“There are some important 
things the Congress can do right 
now that can grow Indian econo- 
mies and create jobs,” said Keel. 
“Without spending a dime, the 
Congress can fix the problems 
created by the Carcieri Supreme 


Court decision and offer cer- 
tainty for land-into-trust transac- 
tions that are critical to Indian 
Country’s economic future.” 

Further, he asserted the need 
for the federal government to put 
decision-making power into the 
hands of the people who live in 
Indian Country. “We don’t need 
the government involved in all 
our business decisions,” said 
Keel. “We need flexibility. And 
by creating it, we will remove 
the barriers that cost us jobs 


and opportunity. This is a goal I 
think we can all agree on, across 
the political spectrum, and it is 
something we can achieve with a 
change in policy, not an increase 
in spending. That is the kind of 
solution Washington is crying out 
for and we in Indian Country are 
eager to answer the call.” 

According to tribal leaders, 
Keel noted, ensuring the flex- 
ibility of tribal governments will 
bring more efficient programs 
and spending because decisions 
will be made by people in the 
best position to respond to needs 
of their communities. In addi- 
tion, it will relieve administrative 
burdens for the federal govern- 
ment. 

Keel also called for the federal 
government to begin a new era in 
the trust relationship between the 
United States and Indian Country 
through tribal consultation and 
consent. “There would be an 
outcry if the federal govern- 
ment tried to impose policy on a 
state without its consent,” Keel 
observed. “But the concerns of 
tribal nations are routinely over- 
looked, even when more than a 
dozen tribes are larger than some 
northeastern states. This must not 
stand.” 

Closing with encouragement 
for federal and tribal governments 
to stand together for mutually 
beneficial support, Keel said, 

“Our nations are committed to 
the success of the United States 
of America. Let us realize that 
future together so that our nations 
thrive, today and forever.” 


State and federal reps 


How to write 
an effective 
letter 

Elected officials take let- 
ters from their constituents 
very seriously. This is espe- 
cially true when individuals 
have taken the time to sit 
down and write a letter in 
their own words. Elected 
officials pay the most atten- 
tion to letters from voters in 
their own districts, not voters 
outside of their districts. To 
make your letters the most 
effective: 

1 . Write a letter you would 
like to receive. Use a factual, 
professional tone, don’t exag- 
gerate and avoid name-calling 
or making threats. 

2. Write legibly. Only use a 
typewriter or computer when 
your handwriting is difficult 
to read. Be sure to include 
your name and address. 

3. Limit your letter to one 
page and stick to a single 
topic. First, state that you 
support or oppose a position 
or piece of legislation. Refer 
to bills and resolutions by 
number if possible. 

4. Then, list the reasons for 
your support or opposition. 
Last, ask your representatives 
to write back explaining their 
position on the legislation. 


Our current elected officials 
across the seven-county service 
area are: 

FEDERAL 

U.S. President Barack Obama 
The White House 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
(202) 456-1111 
TTY/TDD: (202) 456-6213 

United States Senate 
Senator Carl Levin 
269 Russell Office Building 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 20510-2202 
(202) 224-6221 
TTY (202) 224-2816 

Senator Debbie Stabenow 
133 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
(202) 224-4822 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Congressman Dan Benishek 
514 Cannon HOB 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
(202) 225 4735 

STATE 

Governor 

Governor Rick Snyder 
P.O. Box 30013, 

Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-3400 

Governor Snyder’s 
Northern Michigan Office 
1504 West Washington, Suite B, 
Marquette, MI 49855 
(906) 228-2850 

Michigan Senate 

Dist. 37 State Sen. Howard 

Walker 

P.O. Box 30036, 

Lansing, MI 48909-7536 
(517) 373-2413 


Dist. 38 State Sen. Tom 

Casperson 

P.O. Box 30036, 

Lansing, MI 48909-7536 
(517) 373-7840 

State House of Representatives 
Dist. 107 Rep. Frank Foster 
S-1486 House Office Building 
P.O. Box 30014 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-2629 

Dist. 108 Rep. Edward McBroom 
P.O. Box 30014 
Lansing, MI 48933 
(517) 373-0156 

Dist. 109 Rep. Steven Lindberg 
P.O. Box 30014 
Lansing, MI 48909-7514 
(517) 373-0498 



Gal lazier 
Beneft 
Services* Inc 


Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

( 906 ) 635-5238 
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TRIBE, LANSING PROPOSE 
KEWADIN LANSING CASINO 



Mayor Bemero, Chairman Eitrem announce 
$245 million downtown Lansing casino 



Photo by Michelle Bouschor 

Lansing Mayor Virg Bernero at the podium introduces the Kewadin Lansing proposal, with (left to right) Mark 
Alley, former Lansing police chief with the Lansing Promise, and Sault Tribe Chairman J oe Eitrem, at a J an. 

23 press conference in East Lansing. 


LANSING, Mich. — Mayor 
Virg Bernero and Michigan’s 
largest federally recognized 
Indian tribe announced Jan. 23 
plans for a $245 million down- 
town Lansing casino to be built 
in the heart of the city’s entertain- 
ment district. 

The 125,000-square-foot 
Kewadin Lansing Casino, to be 
owned and operated by the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, would create an esti- 
mated 1,500 permanent jobs at 
the property and more than 700 
construction jobs. A temporary 
casino would open in advance 
of the opening of the permanent 
facility. 

The tribe will use the casino 
revenues to improve programs 
and services to members, includ- 
ing health care, education, hous- 
ing, elder care, social services, 
and more. In addition, 10 per- 
cent of the annual income will 
go directly into the tribe’s Self 
Sufficiency Fund. Another 3 per- 
cent of the annual revenues will 
be distributed and deposited to 
the Elder Health Self Sufficiency 
Fund, the Elder Employment Self 
Sufficiency Fund, the Funeral 
Assistance Self Sufficiency Fund 
and the Education Assistance Self 
Sufficiency Fund. Another 2 per- 
cent will be put aside to establish 


a college scholarship program for 
tribal membership, regardless of 
blood quantum. 

The City of Lansing will use 
its annual revenue payments from 
the facility to create the Lansing 
Promise, a program to fund four- 


year college scholarships for 
Lansing School District gradu- 
ates. 

“This exciting project is a 
game-changer for downtown 
Lansing and will provide another 
major boost to our efforts to 


revitalize Michigan’s capital 
city,” Bernero said. “It will create 
thousands of good jobs, attract 
tens of thousands of tourists to 
the region, and generate enough 
revenue to allow our city to send 
all of our school district graduates 


to college.” 

“Kewadin Lansing Casino will 
generate significant economic 
benefits for Sault Tribe members 
in addition to creating thousands 
of good jobs,” said Sault Tribe 
Chairman Joe Eitrem. “We are 
deeply grateful for the opportuni- 
ty to join with the city and people 
of Lansing as we seek to exercise 
our sovereign government’s legal 
right to develop Kewadin Lansing 
Casino.” 

Construction on the casino, to 
be located at Michigan Avenue 
and Cedar Street on property 
adjacent to the Lansing Center, 
will begin as soon as a develop- 
ment agreement and land trans- 
fers are approved. A development 
agreement between the City of 
Lansing, Lansing Economic 
Development Corp., and the 
Sault Tribe’s Kewadin Gaming 
Authority was to be filed today 
for consideration by the Lansing 
City Council. The Sault Tribe’s 
board of directors is expected to 
formally consider the agreement 
tomorrow. 

The project will be built on 
City of Lansing-owned land to 
be purchased by the Sault Tribe. 
The tribe will file an application 
with the U.S. Department of the 
Interior to take the land into trust 
See “Bernero, Eitrem” Page 16 
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Kewadin Lansing Kewadin Lan 

AN INVESTMENT FOR OUR FUTURE 

— ANSWERS TO FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS — 


When did the tribe begin 
talks with Lansing for a 
casino? 

A This project has been 
in the works for over a year. 
When we began talking with 
the City of Lansing about this 
opportunity, both of us signed 
a confidentiality agreement. 
This was in the best interest 
of the tribe and the city in 
order to protect the project. 

How much money does the 
tribe currently have into the 
project? 

A Right now, the Sault 
Tribe does not have any 
money into the project. The 
developer, Lansing Future, 
has a pre-development budget 
of $5 million and a temporary 
casino budget of $5 million, 
none of which is the tribe’s 
money. 

How much will Sault Tribe 
spend on the project? 

A The developer will cover 
all up front costs. In general, 
the developer has agreed to 
provide funds for all costs 
and pre development expens- 
es. This includes any legal 


fees incurred by the tribe, as 
well as the costs associated 
with success in establishing 
our legal right to conduct 
gaming. The developer will 
then assist the tribe in obtain- 
ing the necessary financing 
for the permanent casino. 

So, will the tribe ever 
put any money into this 
project? 

A In order to put the land 
into trust, which will qualify 
it for gaming, the tribe must 
purchase the land with inter- 
est out of the Self-Sufficiency 
Fund as stated in the Lands 
Claim Settlement Act. The 
first parcel of land we need 
to purchase will be $280,000. 
Prior to signing on the trans- 
fer of land, funds will be 
secured in order to provide 
our elders with their annual 
check in the amount that it 
would be if that money had 
not been used. There is a sec- 
ond parcel of land that will 
need to be purchased after 
the land is taken into trust, 
and that purchase price will 
be $960,000. The actual pur- 
chase of this parcel will not 
occur for some time. 


How is this project 
different from Greektown 

Casino? 

A This project is far dif- 
ferent. This casino, unlike 
Greektown, will be operated 
just like our five Kewadin 
Casinos up north. We will 
be regulated by the National 
Indian Gaming Commission, 
not the Michigan Gaming 
Control Board. We will not 
pay the high taxes the Detroit 
casinos pay. Greektown at 
times paid nearly 30 percent 
in taxes to the city and state. 
Now they pay 20.2 percent. 
Greektown Casino also had to 
pay an annual $8 million reg- 
ulatory fee to the Michigan 
Gaming Control Board. We 
will not have these payments 
in Lansing and we will have 
far less debt than Greektown 
did. The situation is different, 
the partners are different, and 
the regulation is different. 

What will the tribe pay to 
this developer? 

A The tribe will pay a 
developer fee of 14 percent 
of operating profit (after pay- 
ment of expenses, but before 
debt) for seven years. After 
seven years of operation, we 


will not owe the developer 
anything. We are estimating 
our operating profit to be 
$125 million per year, based 
on projected revenues of 
$250 million. In addition, the 
tribe would be responsible 
to repay the developer up to 
$10 million in initial legal 
and start-up costs but only if 
the project is successful. We 
would not be where we are 
today with out the developer 
putting money into this proj- 
ect. 

When do you expect to 
begin construction? 

A By early summer, we 
expect to complete our pur- 
chase of the initial parcel and 
submit our application to the 
federal government (U.S. 
Department of the Interior) 
to place the land into trust. 
Because the tribe’s Land 
Claim Settlement Act gives us 
the absolute right to this pro- 
cess, we expect a prompt and 
favorable determination. We 
recognize, however, that legal 
challenges are likely to occur 
that may slow the approval 
process. Ground-breaking 
will occur, and construction 
will commence, once we have 
those approvals. 


Who else is helping to 
fund the project, what 
is their financial 
contribution and 
what do they own? 

A Other than Lansing 
Future, no party is provid- 
ing funding for the project. 
The casino will be 100 
percent owned by the Sault 
Tribe. Lansing Future will 
not own any portion of the 
casino. Under its agree- 
ment with the tribe, Lansing 
Future will recover its initial 
costs only if the project 
is successful. Assuming 
the project is successful, 
Lansing Future will then 
also receive a fee paid for 
a limited period of time as 
a percentage of operating 
profits and paid only after 
expenses of the casino have 
been satisfied. When the 
tribe is ready to construct 
the permanent casino the 
developer will help the tribe 
to secure financing, prob- 
ably through an investment 
bank or similar investor that 
specializes in funding these 
types of large projects. This 
institutional investor will 
serve strictly as a lender and 
will not be an owner. 


Kewadin Lansing Casino 

AT A GLANCE ... 

B Temporary casino: About 15,000 square feet of gaming space with 
350 to 500 slot machines. 


Permanent casino: About 125,000 square feet of gaming space 
with up to 3,000 slot machines and 48 table games. 

Total project footprint: About 279,000 square feet, to be built adja- 
cent to the Lansing Center at Cedar Street and M ichigan Avenue in 
downtown Lansing. 

Total project budget: About $245 million. The tribe is responsible for 
the casino ($135 million) plus slot machines, equipment and technol- 
ogy ($45 million); $50 million is the developer's responsibility for 
the elevated parking ramp and retail and $15 million is the city's 
expense for the loading dock parking. 


Estimated annual revenues: $250 million. 


Estimated full-time jobs at the casino: 1,500 


Estimated construction jobs: 700 


Construction timeline: 14-18 months to build the casino and the 
parking decks after ground-breaking. 

Parking: About 2,900 parking spots in two decks, with a 400-space 
garage to be built along the east side of the Lansing Center at 
M ichigan and Cedar and a 2,500-space garage to be built north 
of the Cooley Law School Stadium. 


Design theme: Urban modern 
Assorted bars and restaurants 

"Comp" program to support existing local restaurants, bars and 
other possible partners. 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Tribal elder Dr. Stephanie Krebs (right) asks a few questions at the Feb. 1 commu- 
nity meeting at the tribe's Nokomis-Mishomis Center in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Community meetings 

Feb. 23, 6-8 p.m., Grace Dow 


Sault Tribe community meetings 
concerning Kewadin Lansing have 
been ongoing throughout the month of 
February in both the Upper Peninsula 
and lower Peninsula of Michigan. 

Meetings took place Feb. 1 in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Feb. 2 in Munising 
and Marquette, Feb. 3 in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Feb. 7 in Kinross, Feb. 8 in 
Manistique, Feb. 9 on Sugar Island, 
Feb. 10 in Brimley, Feb. 13 in St. 
Ignace, Feb. 16 in Escanaba and Feb. 
17 in Newberry. 

Meetings are still on the calendar 
on the following schedule: 

Feb. 19: 1-3 p.m., Inverness 
Township Hall, 734 VFW Road., 
Cheboygan. 

Feb. 20, 1 p.m. at the Hessel Tribal 
Center immediately after the noon 
meal. 


Memorial Library, W. St. 1710 
Andrews in Midland. 

Feb. 25, 10 a.m.-12 p.m., 
CrossRoads Conference Ctr., 6569 
Clay Ave. SW in Grand Rapids. 

Feb. 25, 4-6 p.m., Nokomis 
Learning Ctr., 5153 Marsh Road in 
Okemos. 

Feb. 26, 12-2 p.m., Hyatt Regency 
Dearborn, 600 Town Center Drive in 
Dearborn. 

Feb. 29, 7:30 p.m. at community 
center after elder meal in Naubinway. 

Please join us at a meeting near 
you! 

Tribal members who cannot make 
a meeting can still check in at our new 
blog at www.lansingkewadin.word- 
press.com for the latest developments. 
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PARTNERS IN PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 



Photo by Michelle Bouschor 

Sault Tribe directors Patrick Rickley, Bernard Bouschor, Chairman J oe Eitrem, Keith Massaway,Tom Miller and Debra-Ann Pine were on hand to 
announce the project at the J an. 23 Lansing press conference. 


Many parties are involved in 
the Kewadin Lansing project. 
Below offers a deeper look into 
the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, the City of Lansing and 
Lansing Future, LLC, the devel- 
oper on the project. 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians is a modern 
expression of the Anishinaabeg 
who have lived in northern 
Michigan for millennia. With 

40.000 members, the tribe is 
the largest federally recog- 
nized Indian tribe east of the 
Mississippi. 

The roots of the tribe’s modern 
government extend back to the 
1940s, when a group of Sugar 
Island residents — descendants 
of the Anishinaabeg who for hun- 
dreds of years made their homes 
near the rapids of the St. Marys 
River — began work to gain 
federal recognition of their tribe. 
In the early 1970s, tribal lead- 
ers traveled to Washington D.C. 
and successfully submitted their 
historical findings and legal argu- 
ment to the Secretary of Interior, 
who granted federal status in 
1972 as the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. Land was 
taken into trust in March 1974, 
and the Sault Tribe’s Constitution 
— the final step in this long pro- 
cess — was adopted in fall 1975. 
The tribe has worked toward self- 
sufficiency ever since. 

An elected board and chair- 
person, representing wide-rang- 
ing perspectives, experience and 
expertise, govern the tribe. The 
board meets with legislators and 
representatives from local, state 
and federal governments on a 
government-to-government basis, 
representing the tribe as a sover- 
eign entity. 

Member services 

As a sovereign government 
under federal law, the Sault Tribe 
provides many of the services 
the State of Michigan and federal 
government provide to their citi- 
zens. Tribal member programs 
and services offered in its seven- 
county service area, the original 
lands of the tribe, include health 
care, education, elder care, courts 
and law enforcement, sanitation, 
numerous human services, group 
homes, housing, recreational ser- 
vices, child care, head start, hunt- 
ing, fishing, gathering and other 
programs and services. 

The tribe uses revenues from 
casino gaming for no other pur- 
pose than to support programs 
and services for its members. 
Kewadin Casino revenues 
accounted for 55 percent of the 
tribe’s revenue in 2009. The mon- 
ies help to maintain and expand 
these services as well as employ 
hundreds to ensure the effective- 
ness of the programs. 

Gaming 

The Sault Tribe success- 
fully operates five northern 
Michigan casino properties. 
Kewadin Casinos celebrated its 
25th anniversary in 2010. With 
locations in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace, Hessel, Manistique and 
Christmas, Kewadin employs 

1 .000 people with an annual pay- 
roll of more than $25 million. In 
2009, the five Upper Peninsula 


casinos drew 3.5 million custom- 
ers from around the state and 
country to their facilities. 

Kewadin Casinos opened in 
November 1985 as a one-room 
blackjack house with 80 employ- 
ees. Now, the casinos have 

86,000 square feet of gaming 
space with 2,000 slot machines 
and 50 table games. The casinos 
have more than 500,000 square 
feet of facility space with seven 
restaurants and delis, two on-site 
hotels, a 25, 000- square foot con- 
vention facility, eight lounges, 
and four gift shops. 

The casinos’ success has pro- 
vided funds to expand the tribe’s 
business holdings from one 
casino to five and take ownership 
of multiple non-gaming enter- 
prises. The casinos have brought 
year-round tourism to an area of 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula that 
was once only a summer desti- 
nation, contributed millions to 
Michigan’s economy and donated 
millions more. 

Kewadin Casino revenues 
accounted for 55 percent of the 
tribe’s revenue in 2009. The 
monies also help to maintain and 
expand these services as well as 
employ hundreds to ensure the 
effectiveness of the programs. 

Statewide economic impact 

The tribe is one of the largest 
private employers in northern 
Michigan with more than 1,700 
employees. The tribe employs 
tribal members and non-members. 

Since 1986, the businesses 
and government services of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, including 
Kewadin Casinos, have pumped 
more than $4.4 billion into the 
State of Michigan, according to a 
2002 study by KPMG, one of the 
world’s most respected account- 
ing and business consulting com- 
panies. 

The tribe also has provided 
more than $3 1 million to local 
governments across the eastern 
U.P. through 2 percent funds 
since 1993. The funds, generated 
by slot machines at the tribe’s 
five northern Michigan casinos, 


have been used by local govern- 
ments to buy police and fire 
equipment, pave roads, create and 
maintain recreation areas, and 
more. 

Two percent funds pay for 
road construction, schools, law 
enforcement, fire departments, 
emergency response teams and 
recreation services, and a wide 
range of special events and proj- 
ects, from the Soo Locks 150th 
Anniversary Celebration to the 
1-500 snowmobile race. 

Lansing Future, LLC 

The developer of the Kewadin 
Lansing project is Lansing 
Future, LLC. 

Lansing Future LLC is an enti- 
ty that has been formed for the 
sole purpose of serving as “devel- 
oper” to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe. Jerry Campbell founded 
Lansing Future, LLC. 

Campbell is also chairman, 
president and chief executive 
officer of HomeBancorp Inc., 
the bank holding company of 
HomeBanc N.A., headquartered 
in Tampa, Florida. He previously 
served as chairman of the board 
of Citizens Republic Bancorp 
Inc. and chairman of the board 
of Citizens Wealth Management. 
Campbell also previously held 
the position of chairman of the 
board of Republic Bancorp Inc. 
since it was organized, in addi- 
tion to serving as the company’s 
chief executive officer from April 
1986 to January 2000. From 
April 1986 to January 1996, 
he also served as president of 
Republic. 

Campbell’s background 
includes extensive involvement 
in higher education. He taught 
at Wayne State University, serv- 
ing as an instructor of finance, 
banking and investment courses. 
Campbell also held a position on 
the Board of Trustees of Central 
Michigan University for 12 years, 
serving as chairman of the board 
for a four-year term. He has also 
contributed to the University 
of Michigan by serving on the 
Dean’s Visiting Committee for 
the Business School. 


Campbell’s track record in 
business and in various local 
communities, in addition to 
the jobs created as a result of 
Campbell’s entrepreneurial 
efforts, is a track record that is a 
tremendous asset to this project as 
he assists the Sault Tribe in their 
efforts to grow and provide for 
its members. Campbell received 
the Michigan Entrepreneur of the 
Year Award from Inc. Magazine 
in 1993. 

Bill Martines has been named 
Lansing Future’s managing direc- 
tor. Martines has a diverse busi- 
ness background that is multi- 
faceted and perfectly suited for a 
development of this magnitude. 
There are a tremendous amount 
of “moving parts” in this deal. 
Martines poses the unique ability 
to understand complex business 
opportunities demanding diverse 
business principals and entrepre- 
neurial management solutions. 

His superior strengths include 
concept creation, business plan- 
ning, execution and financial 
management. He maintains a 
strong commitment to choreo- 
graphing each project with maxi- 
mum accountability combined 
with a burning desire to “see the 
project through.” Martines has 
been an entrepreneur and has also 
served as president for organiza- 
tions other than his own. Martines 
is also president of All Day 
Interactive LLC and is one of 
the founding members of Union 
Circle LLC. 

The developer functions very 
much like a facilitator coordinat- 
ing a myriad of activities. These 
activities include everything from 
managing the legal process to 
overseeing site selection, land 
planning, architectural strategy, 
construction and project financ- 
ing. 

City of Lansing and Mayor 
Virg Bernero 

The new casino will be built 
in downtown Lansing, Mich. 

Lansing is located mostly in 
Ingham County, has a popula- 
tion of 114,297, making it the 
fifth largest city in Michigan. 


The Lansing Metropolitan area, 
colloquially referred to as “Mid- 
Michigan,” is an important center 
for educational, cultural, govern- 
mental, business and high-tech 
manufacturing, including two 
medical schools, one veterinary 
school, two nursing schools, 
two law schools, including the 
nation’s largest law school, 
Thomas M. Cooley Law School, 
a Big Ten Conference university 
(Michigan State), the Michigan 
state capitol, the state Supreme 
Court and Court of Appeals, the 
United States District Court for 
the Western District of Michigan, 
the Library of Michigan and 
Historical Center, and headquar- 
ters of four national insurance 
companies. 

Lansing Mayor Virg Bernero, 
now in his seventh year as 
mayor, tackles the challenges of 
today’s economy with a fierce 
determination to bring common 
sense reforms to government and 
to create a favorable business cli- 
mate for new, job-creating invest- 
ments. His term expires in 2013. 

Under Mayor Bernero ’s 
leadership, Lansing has lever- 
aged more than $700 million in 
new investments that will retain 
and create more than 7,000 
jobs. Even in the face of seri- 
ous revenue losses and rising 
costs, Bernero has erased more 
than $42 million in city budget 
deficits without raising taxes by 
making government more effi- 
cient and more accountable. 

To create a stronger voice for 
Michigan and its numerous auto- 
motive communities, Bernero 
formed a national alliance of 
automotive mayors to press 
Congress and the White House 
to support manufacturing and to 
assist Michigan’s recovery from 
economic disaster. 

Bernero and his Mayors’ 
Automotive Coalition colleagues 
continue to work directly with 
the Obama Administration and 
Congress to bring critical federal 
aid back to Michigan to help 
redevelop closed automotive sites 
and create new jobs for displaced 
workers. 
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Keep up with Sault 
Tribe Communications 


For up-to-date information on 
Kewadin Lansing Casino: 


9 


See our blog at 

lansingkewadin.wordpress.com. 

Find us on Facebook at Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Check out our website at 
www.saulttribe.com. 


Sign up for email blasts by sending 
(a) a request to jdburton@saulttribe. 

^ net. 
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Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Tribal elder J oyce McCoy takes notes as General Counsel J ohn Wernet 
outlines the tribe's legal strategy at a community meeting. 


Board approves Kewadin Lansing project 

The following resolution was approved by the Sault Tribe Board of Directors on Jan. 24, 2012. 

RESOLUTION NO: 2012-11 

Approval of Comprehensive Development Agreement with the City of Lansing, Michigan 
Authorization to Purchase Land in Lansing, Michigan Using Income from the Land Settlement Trust Fund 
Approval of Intergovernmental Agreement with the City of Lansing, Michigan 

WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. 


From “Bernero, Eitrem” Pg. 13 
as tribal lands under a specific pro- 
vision of the federal Land Claims 
Act that gives only the Sault Tribe 
the legal right to the process. The 
tribe’s intent is to open the casino 
after receiving federal approval. 

Bernero said the casino would 
generate about $6 million or more 
a year in revenue sharing pay- 
ments to the city, enough to create 
the Lansing Promise to guarantee 
four-year college scholarships 
for every graduate of the Lansing 
School District who resides in 
the district. The Lansing Promise 
will be modeled after the highly 
successful Kalamazoo Promise. 
Bernero said former Lansing 
Mayor David Hollister will chair a 
steering committee of community 
leaders, which will report back 
in six months on a recommended 
structure and process for the schol- 
arship program. 

“I can’t think of a better way 
to put casino revenues to good 
use than to offer our graduates 
from the Lansing School District 
scholarships to attend college,” 
Hollister said. “And I’m delighted 
to chair this extraordinary effort.” 

Plans for the Kewadin Lansing 
Casino include up to 3,000 slot 
machines and 48 table games, and 
assorted bars and restaurants in an 
urban modem-themed property. 
Bernero and the Sault Tribe said 
the casino would be built by union 
trade labor and the casino staffed 
by union employees who are paid 
competitive wages and benefits. 
The project will include two park- 
ing decks with about 2,900 total 
spaces. 

It is estimated the casino will 
generate about $250 million a year 
in gross revenues. 

The Sault Tribe has success- 


fully operated Indian casinos 
in the state since 1984 and cur- 
rently owns five Kewadin Casino 
properties in the eastern Upper 
Peninsula. With more than 40,000 
members, the Sault Tribe is the 
largest federally-recognized tribe 
east of the Mississippi and one of 
the largest job providers in north- 
ern Michigan with 1 ,900 employ- 
ees at its casinos, other businesses, 
and tribal government agencies. 
Chairman Eitrem said he and 
the tribal board of directors are 
“thrilled by the enthusiasm for the 
project from Mayor Bernero and 
his team and the cooperative spirit 
we have found throughout the City 
of Lansing.” 

“We have a true partnership in 
Lansing,” Eitrem said. “We have 
found in Mayor Bernero and his 
team people who are committed 
to developing a first-class gam- 
ing facility in a spirit of mutual 
respect and cooperation. They 
sincerely want jobs and opportuni- 
ties for their citizens and students 
just as we seek to provide jobs, 
services and a better future to our 
tribal members through gaming.” 

As the Sault Tribe seeks 
approval for the project from the 
federal government, Bernero and 
Eitrem said they expect challenges 
to the application. 

“We know this will be a dif- 
ficult process, but anything worth 
fighting for is seldom easy,” 
Bernero said. “Many Michigan cit- 
ies and their casinos have enjoyed 
the economic benefits of gam- 
ing for years, even decades. We 
believe Lansing has the same right 
to those benefits. We believe thou- 
sands of good jobs for Lansing 
and college degrees for thousands 
of Lansing students are worth 
fighting for.” 


Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians settled certain land 
claims against the United States 
as evidenced and implemented 
by the Michigan Indian Land 
Claims Settlement Act (the 
“Act”), PL 105-143, 111 Stat 
2652 (Dec 15, 1997); and 

WHEREAS, in section 108 
of that Act, Congress mandated 
that settlement funds provided 
to the tribe under the Act were 
to be deposited into a trust fund 
created by the Act for the ben- 
efit of the tribe, to be known 
as the “Self-Sufficiency Lund,” 
and further provided that the 
board of directors of the tribe 
shall be the trustee of and shall 
administer that fund in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the 
Act; and 

WHEREAS, section 108, 
subsection (c) of the Act speci- 
fies the purposes for which 
interest and income of the Lund 
and expressly includes, among 
those authorized purposes, the 
acquisition of land to consoli- 
date or enhance tribal lands; and 

WHEREAS, section 108, 
subsection (f) expressly pro- 
vides that any lands acquired 
using interest or other income 
of the Lund “shall be held in 
trust” by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the benefit of the 
tribe; and 

WHEREAS, these provisions 
of the Act create a valuable and 
unique opportunity for the tribe 
to engage in economic develop- 
ment opportunities that will be 
of substantial benefit to the tribe 
and to the tribal community; 
and 

WHEREAS, the board 
of directors is authorized by 
Article VII, section 1(d) of the 
tribe’s Constitution and Bylaws 
to expend funds for public pur- 
poses of the tribe and to regu- 
late the conduct of trade and the 
acquisition, use, and disposi- 
tion of property, and is further 
authorized by Article VII, sec- 
tion l(k) to manage, lease, sell, 
acquire, or otherwise deal with 
tribal lands, interest in lands 
and water or other tribal assets; 
and 

WHEREAS, the Sault Tribe 
has negotiated a proposed 
Comprehensive Development 
Agreement (the “Lansing 
CD A”) with the city of Lansing, 
Michigan under which the Tribe 
would acquire lands located in 
the city of Lansing using inter- 
est or income from the Self- 
Sufficiency Lund, seek to have 
those lands placed into manda- 
tory trust pursuant to section 
108 (c) and (f) of the Act, and 
establish its legal right to con- 
struct and operate a casino gam- 
ing enterprise on those lands; 
and 

WHEREAS, the tribe has 
also negotiated a proposed 
Intergovernmental Agreement 
with the city of Lansing (the 
“Lansing IGA”) under which 
the city will provide active 
support for the project, will 
recognize the tribe’s exclusive 
jurisdiction over the lands to be 
acauired bv the tribe, agrees to 


cross-deputization of tribal and 
city law enforcement officers, 
and agrees to provide other 
essential city services, all in 
return for limited revenue shar- 
ing payments from the project; 
and 

WHEREAS, the board of 
directors has examined the 
legal theories supporting this 
project and is persuaded that, 
under section 108 of the Act, 
the tribe has a substantial and 
unique legal claim and a valu- 
able opportunity that it can and 
should pursue in good faith 
and, further, is satisfied that this 
project has been structured so 
as to substantially minimize and 
limit the expenses and risks to 
the Tribe; and 

WHEREAS, the board of 
directors has determined that, 
while this project necessarily 
requires the purchase of lands 
using interest or income from 
the Self-Sufficiency Lund, 
steps should be taken to ensure 
that this expenditure will not 
adversely affect the annual 
distribution to the tribe’s elders 
and, further, that a portion of 
the future proceeds from this 
project will be returned to the 
Self-Sufficiency Lund as addi- 
tional principal under section 
108(a)(1)(C) of the Act. 

NOW, THERELORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, that the board 
of directors hereby approves 
the proposed Lansing CDA and 
authorizes the tribal chairman to 
execute that agreement and to 
subsequently acquire the parcels 
of land described in that agree- 
ment, subject to the terms and 
conditions set forth in the agree- 
ment, and further authorizes 
the chairman or his designee to 
sign, amend, and execute any 
documents necessary to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this resolu- 
tion. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the board 
of directors hereby determines 
that the purchase of the lands 
described in the Lansing CDA 
will consolidate or enhance 
tribal landholdings, will gener- 
ate an economic development 
opportunity beneficial to the 
Tribe and its members, and that, 
accordingly, the tribal chairman 
is authorized and directed to 
accomplish that purchase using 
interest and/or income from 
the Self-Sufficiency Fund, not- 
withstanding the provisions of 
Resolution 98-47, which shall 
otherwise remain in force and 
effect. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the board of 
directors likewise approves the 
proposed Intergovernmental 
Agreement with the City of 
Lansing (the Lansing IGA) and 
authorizes the tribal chairman 
or his designee to execute and 
to take all necessary steps to 
implement that agreement. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the board 
of directors hereby expressly 
approves and authorizes the 
specific limited waiver of sov- 
ereign immunity and of tribal 
court iurisdiction set forth in 


Article 8 of the Lansing CDA 
and the similar limited waiver 
of immunity set forth in section 
7 of the Lansing IGA provided 
that, as is set forth more fully 
in those agreements, each such 
waiver: 

1 . is granted solely for the 
limited purpose of enforcement 
of the agreement within which 
it is contained; 

2. extends only to claims 
that are (a) brought by the city 
of Lansing, (b) allege a breach 
of one or more specific obliga- 
tions or duties under the appli- 
cable agreement, and (c) seek 
specific performance and/or 
injunctive relief; 

3. shall continue for the 
longer of one (1) year following 
the termination of the agree- 
ment or two (2) years after the 
claim accrues or is discovered 
upon the exercise of due dili- 
gence; and 

4. is enforceable in the 
United States District Court 
for the Western District of 
Michigan or any federal court 
having appellate jurisdiction 
over that court. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that prior to the 
closing date on each of the two 
parcels of land described in the 
Lansing CDA, the tribe’s chief 
financial officer is directed to 
identify alternative tribal funds 
that shall be used to supplement 
the next subsequent annual 
distribution to the tribal elders 
under Resolution 98-47 in an 
amount sufficient to avoid any 
reduction in the amount of that 
distribution that would other- 
wise result from the acquisition 
of that parcel as authorized by 
this resolution. 

BE IT FINALLY 
RESOLVED, that at such time 
as the enterprise contemplated 
by this resolution begins to gen- 
erate income from the Gaming 
Authority to the tribe, 10 per- 
cent of the annual income to the 
Tribe from this project, after the 
payment of all necessary costs 
and expenses: 

1. Ten percent (10%) of the 
annual income to the tribe from 
this project shall he deposited 
in the Self-Sufficiency Fund as 
an addition to the principal as 
authorized by section 108(1)(C) 
of the Act; 

2. Three percent (3%) of the 
annual income to the tribe from 
this project shall be distributed 
among and deposited in the fol- 
lowing funds: the Elder Health 
Self-Sufficiency Fund, the Elder 
Employment Self-Sufficiency 
Fund, the Funeral Assistance 
Self-Sufficiency Fund, and 

the Education Assistance Self- 
Sufficiency Fund; and 

3. Two percent (2%) of the 
annual income to the tribe from 
this project shall be deposited 
into a fund to establish a college 
scholarship program for the 
tribal members irrespective of 
blood quantum. 

4. The intention of this 
Board is to bring parity in 
wages and benefits to the mem- 
bers in the seven county service 
area. 
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DARLENE MAE TRAUTNER 

Darlene Mae Trautner, 83, 
passed away on Jan. 21, 2012. 

She was born on Oct. 25, 1928, 
in Gould City, Mich., to the late 
George and Marcella (nee Aslin) 
Holt. 

Darlene graduated from Gould 
City High School class of three 
students and from there she 
graduated from beauty school in 
Escanaba, Mich., and moved to 
Menominee, Mich., and worked 
at the Butterfly Beauty Shop 
on First Street. Darlene married 
Vern Trautner on May 23, 1953, 
in Menominee. He preceded 
her in death on Feb. 7, 1975. 

She also worked at Schloegel’s 
Bay View Restaurant, Laueman 
Brothers and she did hair at the 
Luther Home and the Bridgeview 
Apartments, retiring at 70 years 
young. 

Darlene was an active member 
of Holy Spirit Catholic Church 
and was involved in the Catholic 
schools as well. She also was a 
member of the Christian Mothers 
and the St. Anne Sodality. 

Darlene is survived by one 
daughter, Mary (Don Starr) 
Trautner of Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
one son, Thomas Trautner of 
Cadillac, Mich; five grandchil- 
dren, Kyle, Joseph, Daniel, Kayla 
and Meigan; two sisters, Marilyn 
(Don) McArthur of Gould City 
and Patricia (Warren) Pearson of 
Peshtigo, Wis.; three brothers, 
Donald (Sally) Holt and Willard 
(Betty) Holt, both of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich, and Dwayne 
(Nancy) Holt of Holland, Mich.; 
and many nieces and nephews. 

Along with her parents and her 
husband, Darlene was preceded in 
death by two infant children, two 
sisters, Doris LaPine and Mildred 
Irwin, and her brother, George 
Holt. 

Visitation and a prayer service 
were held at the Cadieu-Thielen 
Funeral Home in Menominee. A 
mass was offered for Darlene on 
Jan. 28 at Holy Spirit Catholic 
Church in Menominee, with 
Fr. Michael Chenier officiat- 
ing. Burial will be in Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Darlene’s family is requesting 
that any expressions of sympathy 
be offered to either Menominee 
Catholic Central School or Saint 
Thomas Aquinas Academy High 
School in Marinette, Wise. 

MICHAEL N. LEE 

With a broad smile and laugh- 
ing eyes, Michael N. Lee brought 
warmth and 
strength to 
all who knew 
him. His quiet 
self-assurance 
provided his 
loved ones 
with a sense 
of security, as 
did his wise 
counsel. While his quick wit and 
calm demeanor put others at ease 
and his ready smile won him 
many friends. Mike understood 
the value of hard work and knew 
how to persevere through dif- 
ficult circumstances. Family was 
always first in his heart. 

The first years of the 1940s 
marked a tumultuous decade for 
America, as well as for the rest 
of the world. In Europe, fighting 
erupted between Allied and Axis 
forces and America would soon 
be drawn into this conflict by 
the bombing on Pearl Harbor. It 
was into this chaotic world that 



Michael Neil Lee was born on 
March 21, 1941, in Manistique, 
Mich. 

He was one of seven sons to 
Arnold and Geneve (Sorenson) 
Lee. The Lees were a close-knit 
family, though quite poor, living 
in the Upper Peninsula. 

Michael often recalled the 
time his father killed a deer for 
food and brought home her fawn 
as a pet for the kids. The fawn 
would run through the house 
sliding on the floors. Michael 
received his education in the 
area schools until they moved to 
Tipton, Mich., where he took his 
place among the student body at 
Brooklyn High School, and was 
active on the baseball and basket- 
ball teams. 

After graduating in 1959, 

Mike followed the same patri- 
otic calling of other young men 
of the time and enlisted in the 
U.S. Army, proudly serving in 
Okinawa. 

Although the service took 
Mike miles from home, a certain 
young lady stayed on his mind 
while he was gone; her name was 
Jean. Mike knew Jean since they 
were 6 years old. They grew up 
in the U.P. together, and because 
there weren’t many kids around 
to play with, they became quick 
friends. Jean was quite a tomboy 
so she fit right in with Mike and 
his brothers (though he didn’t like 
her hanging around with boys). 
After Mike left for the service, 
an aunt convinced Jean to write 
him and with that, their love story 
began. Once home, Mike and 
Jean went on two dates, and then 
got engaged. 

Mike went to work for 
Wolverine Pipeline for the next 
30 years. Because of his job, he 
and Jean moved around quite a 
bit - 17 times. During this time, 
they became the proud parents of 
four children, Jeff, Danelle, Steve 
and Angie. The kids were all 
close in age and enjoyed hanging 
out together. They were all active 
in sports, particularly football 
in the wintertime, though Mike 
wasn’t able to see many of their 
games because he was often trav- 
eling. 

When Mike wasn’t on the 
road, he liked to take time to do 
some salmon and ice fishing on 
Little Paw Paw Lake. He and 
Jean were both avid bowlers 
— Mike being one of the best as 
he was inducted into the Bowling 
Hall of Fame in St. Louis. He 
also served as vice president of 
his bowling league in Kalamazoo 
for about 10 years. On the little 
more risky side, Mike loved to 
play with fire and burn things. 
Once, he was burning leaves at 
his house and fell into the fire, 
causing the fire to spread to the 
surrounding trees — just about 
burning them all down. Thank 
goodness for the fire department! 
But Mike was able to find humor 
in all situations, so he was able to 
laugh at it in the end. 

In 1996, Mike suffered a heart 
attack, which, added to his diabe- 
tes, was a serious condition. He 
struggled through working one 
more year so that he could get 
in 30 years before retiring. He 
and Jean then started wintering 
in Casa Grande, Ariz., for five 
years, where they made many 
great friends and enjoyed playing 
cards together. Mike was happi- 
est, though, just soaking up the 
sun in a comfy chair. Even when 
his health wasn’t the best, Mike 
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was always ready with a joke and 
big smile. He even entertained the 
E.R. nurses with his jesting, mak- 
ing light of the situation. 

All who knew and loved Mike 
will treasure his memory. 

“I’d like my memory to be 
a happy one, an afterglow of 
smiles when life is done. I’d like 
an echo whispering down the 
ways of remembered happy times 
and sunny days. I’d like to dry 
the tears of all who grieve, and 
instead leave pleasing memories 
of me. I’d like to think that for 
a little while you will remember 
me, and smile.” 

Michael Neil Lee, 70, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., died on Dec. 
27, 2011. Friends and family 
gathered at Life Story Funeral 
Home in Kalamazoo to view his 
life story film. A service to honor 
his life was held at the same loca- 
tion Dec. 30. Honorary pallbear- 
ers were Jamie Lee, Mark Lee, 
Greg Lee, Robbie Lee, Austin 
Lee and Billy Tennyson. 

Surviving is his wife, Jean; 
four children:, Jeff (Cadace) Lee, 
Danelle (Bill) Pigott, Steve Lee 
and Angie (Brian) Wheatley; 11 
grandchildren, two great grand- 
children; five brothers and many 


cousins, nieces and nephews. 

Michael was preceded in death 
by his parents and one brother. 
Please visit Michael’s personal 
web page at www.lifestorynet. 
com, where you may share a 
memory, upload a photo and sign 
his online guest book. 

Memorial contributions can 
be made to the National Kidney 
Foundation or Autism Speaks. 

RALEIGH L. FOURNIER 

Raleigh Lawrence Fournier 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., died 
Jan. 12, 2012, at War Memorial 
Hospital in Sault Ste. Marie. 

He was born Sept. 21, 1942, in 
Sault Ste. Marie. He enjoyed Red 
Wings hockey, TV game shows 
and going to the casino. 

He is survivied by his sons, 
Raleigh Joseph “Sam” Fournier 
of Sault Ste. Marie and Benjiman 
Eustice Fournier of Bay Mills, 
Mich.; daughters, Kelly (Richard) 
Smart of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Lisa Geenen Fournier of 
Monroe, Mich.; sisters, Marie 
(Eugene) Pingatore of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Pete (Nick) Midrid of 
Albuquerque, N.M., Blanche 
Kivinen of North Carolina and 
Loretta Madrid of Albuquerque; 
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brothers, Merlin (Pat) Fournier 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Marc (Linda) 
Fournier of Sault Ste. Marie and 
Edward (Madeline) Fournier; 
grandchildren, Erika, Kaylene, 
Jillian, Ashley, Holli and Jessica 
Marie and one great-grandchild 
due in the Spring. 

He was preceded in death 
by his wife, Louise LaBranche 
Fournier, in 1990 and his par- 
ents, Ruth Sprinkett and Edward 
Fournier. 

Visitation and prayers were 
held at the Niigaanaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building with 
Brother John Hascall officiating. 
Traditional services were held at 
the Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. Final resting place will 
be Mission Hill Cemetery in the 
spring. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home assisted the family 
with arrangements. 


TRIBAL MEMBERS 

Send in your obituaries, birth 
announcments, engagements, 
marriages, anniveraries, etc., 
to be published free of charge, 
including photos. Email to 
jdburton® saulttribe.net. 
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From “Walking On,” pg. 17. 
ELIZABETH J. GUGIN 

Elizabeth June “Granny” 

Gugin, 87, of Hessel, Mich., died 
Jan. 4, 2012, at 
War Memorial 
Hospital in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich. 

She was born 
June 21, 

1924, in Cross 
Village, Mich., 
the daughter of 
Clarence J. and 
Melvina Marie (Ames) Miller. 

Elizabeth (more commonly 
know as “Betty” or “Granny”) 
grew up and went to school in 
Cross Village until she moved to 
St. Ignace, Mich., with her mother 
to work in a sewing factory. She 
married Harold Philip Gugin in 
1954 in St. Ignace, where they 
lived for several years before 
moving to Hessel. Elizabeth was 
a homemaker who enjoyed raising 
her family. After her children were 
raised, she worked at the Spring 
Lodge in Cedarville. 

Elizabeth was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and the Moose 
Lodge in St. Ignace. She enjoyed 
knitting, crocheting, puzzles and 
playing board and card games. 

She also enjoyed cooking, baking 
and taking rides around the area. 
“Granny” enjoyed playing with 
her grandchildren. 

Elizabeth is survived by her 
daughters, Elizabeth Melvina 
“Betty” (James) Huffman, Sally 
Ann Huffman and Margaret 
Phyllis “Maggie” Currie, ah of 
Hessel; son, George Harry Gugin 
of Lebanon, Ohio; son-in-law, 
Kenneth Lee of Hessel; step- 
daughters, Yvonne Johnson and 
Vernetta (Waldron) Hansen, both 
of Cedarville; step son-in-law, 
William Huffman of Hessel; 
step daughter-in-law, Mona 
Gugin of Hessel; 24 grandchil- 
dren, James (Valarie) Huffman, 
Lisa Colegrove, Roy (Denise) 
Currie, Robert Currie Jr., Melissa 
(Kevin) Smith, Amanda Gugin, 
Christopher Gugin, Yvonne Gugin, 
Linda (David) Roe, Chrissy 
Huffman, Robert Huffman Jr., 
April (Jason) Gould, Angel (Josh) 
Salvador, Vicky (Rick) Janes, 
William (Connie) Huffman, Barb 
(Larry) West, Tina (Frank) Miller, 
Tim (Lori Currie) Huffman, 
Michael (Melissa Smith) Huffman, 
Patti (Jeff) Boda, Carl Gugin, 

Joy (Cliff) Bruce, Bonnie (John) 
Laponsie and Tommy Gugin; 36 
great grandchildren; and five great 
great grandchildren. 

Elizabeth was preceded in 
death by her husband, Harold; 
son, Vernon Gugin; daughter, 
Donna Lee; step-daughter, Alice 
Huffman; step-sons, Leonard 
Joseph “Cookie” Gugin and Carl 
Gugin; brother, Samuel Miller; 
sons-in-law, Gerald Currie and 
Robert Huffman; and grandson-in- 
law, Ronald Colegrove. 

A gathering and luncheon cel- 
ebrating Elizabeth’s life was held 
Jan. 12 at the Hessel Tribal Center. 


We would like to thank 
Reamer Galer Funeral Home, 
War Memorial Long Term 
Care, Sault Tribe, Dr. Mackie 
and many friends, for every- 
thing — her care up to and 
after her passing, prayers, food, 
cards, flowers and monies. We 
appreciate and thank you. 

— The family of Elizabeth 
( Granny ) Gugin 



Inurnment will be in the spring in 
Rockview Cemetery, Marquette 
Township, Mich. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
assisted the family. Condolences 
may be sent to www.reamergaler- 
funeralhome . com. 

JOHN PHILIP HATCH 



John Philip Hatch, 59, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, walked on unexpect- 
edly on Jan. 27, 2012. John was 
born March 
31, 1952, in 
Madison, Wis., 
to Fred and 
Gloria Hatch. 

John was 
a member of 
the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa 
Indians. He served in the U.S. 
Army as a medic and was a 
Vietnam veteran. John gradu- 
ated from Loretto High School 
in Sault Ste. Marie. He received 
his bachelor’s degree from 
Northern Michigan University and 
master’s degree from Michigan 
State University. He worked for 
the Department of Education in 
Washington, D.C. He came home 
and worked as an education direc- 
tor and the communications direc- 
tor for the Sault Tribe for over 17 
years. John was instrumental in 
creating the Joseph K. Lumsden 
Public School Academy. He 
worked diligently and passion- 
ately to improve the quality of the 
Anishinaabe community. 

John loved fishing the St. 

Marys River and Sugar Island 
where he and his family have 
strong roots and family ties. 

John is survived by his son, 
Michael (Christian Norton) Hatch 
of Sault Ste. Marie; granddaugh- 
ter, Mya Aegerter; mother, Gloria 
Hatch of Bemidji, Minn.; brother, 
Dr. James Hatch of Bemidji; 
sister, Nanci Hatch of Sault Ste. 
Marie; and extended family, Janice 
Manning of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Joseph S. Balias of Mackinac 
Island and Connie Manning of 
East Jordan. 

John was preceded in death 
by his grandfather, Fred Hatch 
Sr., who brought federal recogni- 
tion to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians back in 
the early 1970s; his father, Fred 
Hatch Jr., aunt and uncle, John 
and Dorthea (Hatch) Christensen, 
and nephew, Matthew Smith. 

John loved his family and will be 
greatly missed. 

Traditional services and 
visitation were held at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Cultural Building 
on the Sault Tribe Reservation Jan. 
30 through Feb. 1 with Brother 
John Hascall officiating. 

Burial was this spring at the 
Wilwalk Cemetery on Sugar 
Island. John was laid to rest next 
to his family. 


MARY E. MORAN 

Mary Moran passed away at 
Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, 
Mich., sur- 
rounded by 
her family on 
Jan. 22, 2012. 

She was born 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
on Dec. 6, 

1953, to 
Hilliard and 
Marguerite 
Moran Sr. Mary was a lifelong 
resident of Sault Ste. Marie and 
enjoyed Bingo and visiting with 
her many, many friends. 



Wal king On 

Mary is survived by her 
mother, Marguerite Moran- Allen; 
her very close niece, Candie Kay 
of Escanaba, Mich.; her sisters, 
Beverly (Elmer) Blemke of 
Alpena, Mich., Hulda Moran and 
Theresa Moran, both of Sault Ste. 
Marie; brothers, Tom (Christine) 
Moran, Terry Moran Sr., Jeff 
(Kathy) Moran, Eh Moran, her 
twin brother Larry (Hazel) Moran 
and George (Jami) Moran, all 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and Patrick 
Perron of San Francisco, Calif.; 
and several nieces and neph- 
ews. She is also survived by her 
beloved dog, Molly. 

She was preceded in death by 
her father, Hilliard Moran Sr.; 
brother, Hilliard Moran Jr.; and 
niece, Laura Moran. 

Visitation and funeral services 
were held at Hovie Funeral Home 
with Brother John Hascall officiat- 
ing, followed by a luncheon at the 
V.F.W. in Sault Ste. Marie. Burial 
will be at Pine Grove Cemetery at 
a later date. 

Memorials may be left to Road 
to Recovery or Hospice of E.U.P. 

ORIEN A. CORBIERE 

Orien A. Corbiere began his 
journey to the spirit world on Jan. 
14, 2012. He was well known and 
respected for sharing his passion 
of ’Nishinaabemowin, espe- 
cially its morphology. He taught 
’Nishinaabemowin in college and 
community classrooms, culture 
camps and on the world wide 
web. 

He was employed by the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. He helped the Forest 
County 
Potawatomi 
of Wisconsin 
with their 
language pres- 
ervation efforts 
as well as 
other organiza- 
tions. Some of 
his many other 
interests included woodworking, 
music, barbecuing and making 
pickled eggs, traveling, and visit- 
ing his many friends and making 
new ones along the way, and he 
was very tech savvy. 

Orien was predeceased by 
his parents, Mabel M. (nee 
Pitawanakwat) and Paul G. 
Corbiere, and by sisters Rosalind 
Shigwadja and Ellen M. 

Migwans. He is survived by his 
beloved partner, Dollie Keway, 
whom he affectionately called 
“Loveliness.” Also surviving 
are sisters Gertrude Shawanda 
of Birch Island, Veronica A. 
Corbiere, Caroline Corbiere, 

Nancy Corbiere (Ken Ireland), 
Shirley Kaiser (Klaus); broth- 
ers Archie Corbiere (Hilda), 

Alvin (Ted) Corbiere (prede- 
ceased Angeline), and George L. 
Corbiere, followed by his godchil- 
dren Kirby Corbiere and Joanne 
Corbiere, all of M’Chigeeng First 
Nation, Ontario, Canada. 

He will be sadly missed by all 
of his siblings, many nieces and 
nephews as well as extended fam- 
ily, students and friends. 

Everyone who had the chance 
to know this wonderful man will 
know that there was never a dull 
moment with Orien. 

Visitation took place Jan. 17, 
at Niigaanigiizhik Ceremonial 
Building before going home to 
M’Chigeeng for services and 
burial. Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home is assisted the fam- 
ily with arrangements. 
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FABIAN ST. ONGE 

Fabian Gerald St. Onge of St. 
Clair Shores, Mich., died Jan. 9, 
2012. He was born Dec. 22, 1924, 
in St. Ignace, Mich., to Fabian and 
Christine St. 

Onge. 

He was 
raised in St. 

Ignace and 
Mackinac 
Island. As a 
young man 
driving tour 
buggies, he met his wife one 
summer when she came up from 
Detroit to work in one of the 
shops. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Joyce, and his three children, 
Christine, Janice and Gerald; 
seven grandchildren and three 
great grandchildren. 

BETTY JANE COLEGROVE 

Betty Jane Colegrove, 76, of 
St. Ignace passed away peacefully 
Jan. 31, 2012, at Evergreen Living 
Center in St. 

Ignace. 

She was 
born on Feb. 

27, 1935, in 
St. Ignace to 
Antoine and 
Gladys Moses. 

She graduated 
from LaSalle 
High School in 
1953. She married William Ralph 
Colegrove on April 14, 1956, in 
St. Ignace, and he died Sept. 15, 
1988. 

She was a proud home- 
maker, holding true to the Native 
American customs of great cook- 
ing. She loved her flower garden, 
and fished some with the family. 
She also worked in housekeep- 
ing at local motels. She has lived 
in Evergreen Shores all her life. 
She attended the Assembly of 
God Church in St. Ignace and is 
an elder member of Sault Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. She will be 
greatly missed as ah who knew 
her, loved her with her quiet ways. 
She was a true Native American 
lady. 

She is survived by her son, 

Wm. Ralph Jr. and Wendy 
Colegrove of St. Ignace; daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth (Patrick Dwyer) 
Colegrove of Jackson, Mich.; 
stepson, Louie Colegrove of St. 
Ignace; stepdaughter, Marsha and 
Larry Ites of Minnesota; sister, 
Phyllis (Louie) Colegrove of St. 
Ignace; brother, Levi (Donna) 
Moses of St. Ignace; 13 grandchil- 
dren; 26 great grandchildren, and 
six great great grandchildren. 

She was preceeded in death by 
her husband; a daughter, Barbara 
Lynn Colegrove; stepson, Tommy 
Colegrove; grandsons, Ronald 
Colegrove Sr., Louis Brown, 
and John Paul Brown; brothers, 
Antoine Moses Jr., and Francis 
Moses; and a sister, Audrey 
Dunlap. 

Funeral services were held 
Feb. 4 at Dodson Funeral Home 
with Pastor Kevin Hess, of the St. 
Ignace Assembly of God Church, 
officiating. Burial will be in the 
spring at Lakeside Cemetery, in St. 
Ignace beside her husband. 

Dodson Funeral Home assisted the 
family with arrangements. 

JANE L. EISENHAUER 

Jane L. Eisenhauer, 70, of 
Farwell, Mich., passed away 
Dec. 26, 2011, at Andahwod, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

She was born Sept. 29, 1941, 


the daughter of Jack and Josephine 
(Smith) Kirkpatrick in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. Jane married James 
Eisenhauer on March 9, 1963, 
in Mt. Pleasant. She attended 
Lake Superior State College and 
graduated from Central Michigan 
University, becoming a teacher. 
Jane continued 
her career as a 
librarian, retir- 
ing from Surrey 
Township 
Library after 27 
years of service. 

She was 
a member of 
the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians; past president 
of VFW Auxiliary Post 3039; past 
president of District 11 VFW; 
member of St. Cecilia Catholic 
Church and a CMU Alumni. Jane 
loved traveling, reading and was a 
passionate advocate for literacy. 

Surviving are her husband of 
48 years Jim; three daughters, 

Jean and husband Jim Pratt of 
Owosso, Mich., Jaclyn Dean and 
fiance Dennis Heller of Farwell, 
Julie and husband Tracy Spooner 
of Ashley, Mich.; one son, James 
Eisenhauer and wife Shirley of 
Midland, Mich.; 10 grandchil- 
dren, Lawrence, Paul, Stephanie, 
Jessica, Juliet, Landen, Jonathan, 
Samuel, Thomas and Alexandra; 
and three great grandchildren, 
Danica, Marleigh, and Xzavier; 
one sister, Jean and husband Leon 
Williams of Grand Rapids; one 
brother, John Kirkpatrick and wife 
Sharon of Midland; and numerous 
other relatives and friends. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents and a brother. 

Funeral services were held Dec. 
31, 2011, at Campbell-Stocking 
Family Funeral Home of Farwell 
with Fr. Bill Rutkowski officiat- 
ing. Burial followed in Surrey 
Township Cemetery. Visitation, 
VFW Auxiliary memorial services, 
and prayer service were held prior 
to the funeral. 

Memorial Contributions may 
be made to Isabella Bank for the 
benefit of Jane L. Eisenhauer. 
Please share your memories at 
www.campbellstocking.com. 

DANIEL DAVID REATTOIR 

Daniel David Reattoir, 71, 
of Strongs, Mich., passed away 
Feb. 5, 2012, at his home surround- 
ed by family, following a lengthy 
battle with cancer. 

Dan enjoyed working, whether 
around the house, in his garden, 
or at one of his careers, includ- 
ing Dow Chemical Company, the 
Michigan Department of Social 
Services, the Chippewa County 
Health Department, and most 
recently, helping adult students in 
his community graduate from high 
school. 

Dan proudly served in the 
United States Army during the 
Vietnam War. Among the numer- 
ous boards and committees he 
enjoyed serving were the Brimley 
Area Schools Board of Education, 
and the Chippewa Township 
Board. He was very active in his 
church and his community until 
his very last days. He was a quiet 
and thoughtful supporter of people 
and the community and he helped 
in ways that were often unseen by 
others. Dan relished working with 
and for people, wanting to help 
them be the best they could be. 

His life’s motivation was pro- 
viding a loving home and guid- 

See “Walking On,” pg. 19 
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Gardner awarded Congressional Badge of Bravery 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Deputy 
U.S. Marshal Richard Joseph 
Gardner was awarded the Law 
Enforcement Congressional 
Badge of Bravery Jan. 5, 2012, 
in a ceremony at the same 
Las Vegas courthouse where 
in January 2010 he responded 
to shots fired. U.S. Sen. Dean 
Heller and Congressman Joe 
Heck presented Gardner with the 
Badge of Bravery at the Lloyd 
D. George Courthouse. 

Gardner was in his office on 
the second floor of the court- 
house when 66-year old Johnny 
Lee Wicks opened fire in the 
lobby, killing Court Security 
Officer Stan Cooper - a friend 
of Gardner’s for over 15 years. 
Running from his office he 
looked down into the atrium 
area and saw Cooper down. 

From there he headed to the 
back of the building and down 
a non-public stairwell figuring 


he would either come out by the 
shooter, or the shooter would 
have to go past him when leav- 
ing the courthouse. As soon as 
Gardner exited the back door 
he engaged the shooter, taking 
some 12-gage shotgun pellets to 
the head, arm and body from a 
blast about 15 feet from where 
he stood. 

The shooter was upset 
because he thought his Social 
Security benefits had been 
cut, but according to Gardner 
they hadn’t been. “I was the 
first deputy to respond,” said 
Gardner. “One of the court secu- 
rity officers fired a few rounds 
through the glass at him as he 
was reloading his shotgun, but 
he couldn’t see the individual, 
only the barrel of his shotgun.” 

Gardner, court security offi- 
cers and other marshals pursued 
Wicks across the street where he 
was shot and killed. “I didn’t go 
down from the shotgun blast, but 


Freshman Woodgate 
makes dean's list 


Sault Tribe member Shyann 
Woodgate, a freshman at Grand 
Valley State University, made the 
dean’s list in her first semester of 
college. 

She is majoring in architec- 
tural design and plans to transfer 
to Kendall College of Art and 
Design for her sophomore year. 

She is the daughter of 
Kevin Woodgate of Kentwood, 

Mich., and Amy Shampine of 
Coopersville, Mich. 

Johnson named on 
winter dean's list 

Travis R. Johnson, 21, made the winter 2011 dean’s list at Northern 
Michigan University, with a 3.3 GPA. He will graduate this May with 
a major in Criminal Justice. The Rudyard, Mich., Sault Tribe member 
is the son of Esther and Paul Thompson. 


Brooks-McDonald engaged 



The Brooks and Montreuil families of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, announce 
the engagement of Holly Brooks and J oe McDonald, both of Sault Ste. 
Marie. J oe is the son of J ohn and Phyllis (nee Darr) McDonald of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. No wedding date is set at this time. 

Birthday wishes! 

Happy fifth birthday, Jay den! 
Love, 

Mom, Dad, Damon, Raven, 
Rhiannon and grandparents 




I was bleeding. I took five pel- 
lets to the head, two to the arm 
and one to the body - we ended 
up killing the suspect after a lot 
of shots were fired.” 

Gardner said he believes that 
Wicks intended to kill a lot more 
people that day, but doesn’t 
believe he realized the court 
security officers were armed. 

“I was fortunate in this inci- 
dent there was no question that 
what we did was right,” he said. 
“Unfortunately, a lot of police 
officers get second-guessed after 
the fact by people who weren’t 
there - people that don’t do the 
job.” 

He said that receiving the 


award was conflicting because 
it was such a tragic event. “It 
is nice to be recognized, but it 
is more of a recognition of the 
Marshal service as a whole and 
the job we do. We are respon- 
sible for protecting the judiciary 
and the court family - and we 
did that day,” he said. 

Gardner says he feels fortu- 
nate that he was in his office 
checking his email that day, 
because normally he is out on 
the streets looking for people to 
serve warrants to. “I have served 
warrants for a long time, so I 
have made a lot of entries into 
places and I’ve taken down a lot 
of armed suspects and have been 


in standoffs with armed individ- 
uals. We try very hard to make 
it so they don’t have a chance 
to use their guns,” he said. “In 
2011 we had two Deputy U.S. 
Marshals and about 10 task 
force officers killed serving war- 
rants.” 

Gardner, 50, has worked for 
the U.S. Marshal Service for 21 
years and was recently appoint- 
ed to a two-year term on the 
Law Enforcement Congressional 
Badge of Bravery Board. The 
seven-member board selects fed- 
eral law enforcement officers for 
recognition for injuries sustained 
performing acts of bravery in the 
line of duty. 


Rahilly scores second place in 
national Punt, Pass and Kick 


By Brenda Austin 

Nine-year-old Kaitlyn Rahilly 
of Newberry, Mich., participated 
with 39 young athletes from 
around the country in the NFL 
Punt, Pass and Kick National 
Finals held January 14, the 
weekend of the AFC Divisional 
Playoff Game in Baltimore, MD. 

She placed second in her age 
group at the national level and 
also holds the state record for the 
longest pass and total distance by 
a girl in her age division, which 
she earned at the state finals at 
Ford Field in Detroit, Mich., on 
Dec. 11. 

Celebrating its 50^ anniver- 
sary, the Punt, Pass and Kick 
program gives youngsters a way 
to stay active while learning the 
basic skills of football. State 
finalists competed separately in 
five age groups at the Raven’s 
team facility, with the top scorer 
in each group being crowned the 
national champion. 

Kaitlyn, who qualified under 
the Detroit Lions program, placed 
third in the state competition last 
year, after finding out about the 
program through her school. Her 
father, Ben Rahilly, said his wife 
and their three other children all 
help Kaitlyn practice at a local 
gym. He said her brother, who 
plays football, thinks it’s a great 
honor for her to have accom- 
plished this on her own and loves 
shagging the balls for her during 
practice. 

During the national competi- 
tion, participants launched two 
punts, two passes and two kicks, 
with their score based on distance 
and accuracy. The best score from 
each activity was used to deter- 
mine their final score. The youth 
advanced to the finals by partici- 
pating in local, sectional and team 
championship competitions held 
during the NFL regular season. 
The four highest scorers in each 
age group qualified as national 
finalists. 

Her father said she put in a 
lot of time and practice to get to 
the national competition. “Going 
through the process with her has 
been fun,” he said. “Participating 
in the nationals was a big step- 
ping stone for her; it’s something 
that she is doing very well at. If 
she ever wanted to pursue foot- 
ball we would all be behind her 
in doing so.” 

According to the official Punt, 
Pass and Kick website, NFL stars 
including Pro Football Hall of 



Photo by Ben Rahilly 


Kaitlyn Rahilly (left) and Taylor Bryant, both of Newberry, won the state 
Punt, Pass and Kick competition. Rahilly qualified for the national com- 
petition which took place on J an. 14. 


Fame quarterbacks Dan Marino 
and Troy Aikman competed in the 
program as youngsters. 

Finalists and one guest were 
provided with airfare, hotel 
accommodation and tickets to the 
AFC Divisional Playoff Game, 
where a special on-field award 
presentation aired on CBS on 
January 15, after the games third 
quarter. 

The 40 finalists were treated to 
a sightseeing tour, which included 
visits to the Sports Legends 
Museum and the National 
Aquarium. Also, during practice 
at the Raven’s facility, youth had 
a visit from retired kicker Matt 
Stover. During the Baltimore 
Ravens vs Houston Texans game, 
the participants were invited onto 
the field for the national anthem 
and then again during halftime, 
where they each threw a pass. 


Over 500,000 youth from 
across the country competed in 
this year’s program. 

For more information, visit the 
NFL Punt, Pass and Kick website 
at: www.nflppk.com. 

Moving? 



taX> 


TRIBAL MEMBERS! 

When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where you 
are headed! That way you 
won't miss one issue of your 
tribal paper. 

Call (800) 251-6597 
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Through With Chew Week - get the facts! 
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Submitted by Community 
Health Staff 

Knowledge is power, and staff 
from the Sault Tribe heath cen- 
ters want you to know the facts 
about smokeless tobacco prod- 
ucts. The week of Feb. 19-25 has 
been proclaimed as Through With 
Chew Week in an effort to call 
attention to the health risks of 
smokeless tobacco. 

Sault Tribe health profession- 
als want to inform the public 
about dangers associated with 
these types of commercial tobac- 
co products and offer assistance 
to those who are interested in 
quitting. 

“Smokeless tobacco is not a 
safe alternative to cigarettes, as 


some people believe, and it is 
even more addictive because it 
contains a higher concentration 
of nicotine than cigarettes,” said 
Lauren Kross, Community Health 
educator. There are many types 
of smokeless tobacco including 
chewing tobacco, snuff, snus 
(pronounced “snoose”) and even 
dissolveable candy-like tobacco 
products. These types of tobacco 


contain 28 known cancer-caus- 
ing agents and the high levels of 
nicotine can also lead to heart 
disease and stroke. 

“Smokeless tobacco can 
cause oral cancer, especially in 
the cheeks, gums and throat,” 
said Sault Tribe Dentist Bruce 
Anderson. “The use of smokeless 
tobacco can also lead to other 
oral problems, such as mouth 


sores, gum recession, tooth 
decay, bad breath, and permanent 
discoloration of teeth.” 

Dr. David Drockton and the 
team of Sault Tribe dentists 
have noticed a lot of smokeless 
tobacco use in the patients that 
they care for in the tribal dental 
clinics. “The problems that are 
mentioned here are real and we 
are very concerned about the use 
of these products,” they said. 

“We recognize how difficult it 
is to quit but have been very 
impressed with the results of our 
Community Health providers in 
the tobacco cessation program. 
We encourage anyone to contact 
them for help.” 

For more information on the 


health dangers of smokeless 
tobacco or for assistance with 
quitting, please contact Sault 
Tribe Community Health at (906) 
632-5210 or contact your local 
Sault Tribe health center. The 
tobacco cessation consultants 
with the Sault Tribe Nicotine 
Dependence Program would be 
happy to help you establish a quit 
plan. If you would like to learn 
more about the effects of smoke- 
less tobacco use on oral health, 
the Sault Tribe dental clinics are 
glad to evaluate. Please contact 
your dental clinic at the numbers 
listed below: 

Sault Ste. Marie: 632-5260 

St. Ignace: 643-7202 

Manistique: 341-9547 


Healthy Heart Month chair exercise classes 


February is healthy heart 
month. In our efforts to support 
a healthy heart Newberry Tribal 
Health Center will be conducting 
chair exercise classes. 

Exercise is one effort most 
anyone can make on their path to 
good health. In the chair exercise 
class, slow and gentle movements 
will be used during a series of 
chair exercises with a focus on 
range of motion, deep breathing, 


strengthening and relaxation. 

Classes will be at the 
Newberry Tribal Health Center 
on Mondays, 1-2 p.m. on Feb. 13, 
20 and 26, and March 12, 19 and 
26. 

To meet new and interest- 
ing people, receive handouts on 
healthful recipes and have fun 
exercising, register for the class 
with Shirley Kowalke at 293- 
8181. 


2012 canning and 
preserving workshops 
Traditional Foods Project 


March 

Cranberries and blueberries, 
March 5, 1-4 p.m., Kinross 
Recreation Center 

Cranberries and blueberries, 
March 22, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
Manistique Tribal Center 

Master food preservation, 
March 27-29, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
Sault Tribe USDA office 

April 

Salsas, April 3, 5-8 p.m., 


Hessel Tribal Center 

Master food preservation, 

April 20, 2-8 p.m. and 21, 

9 a.m.-5 p.m., McCann School, 
St. Ignace 

For more information or to 
register for a workshop, please 
call Connie Watson at (906) 632- 
5211 or send email to cwatson@ 
saulttribe.net. 

The workshops are free with 
funding from the Traditional 
Foods Grant Project. 


Master food preservation workshops 


A master food preservation 
workshop is set for Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 
27-29, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
the Sault Tribe USDA food distri- 
bution site, 3601 Mackinaw Trail 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Another workshop is sched- 
uled for St. Ignace on Friday, 
April 20, from 2-8 p.m. and on 
Saturday, April 21, from 9 a.m.-5 


p.m. at the McCann School on 
Portage Street in St. Ignace, 
Mich. 

For questions or to register, 
call Sault Tribe Community 
Health at (906) 632-5211 or 
email cwatson@saulttribe.net. 
These are free workshops made 
possible by the Sault Tribe 
Traditional Foods Grant Project. 
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ance for his family. He loved the 
outdoors and enjoyed sharing 
that love and his work ethic with 
his sons and grandchildren. He 
was very proud of his sons and 
their families. 

Dan is survived by the love of 
his life, Judy; sons, Ed (Karen) 
of Texas, Brian (Marcella) of 
Brimley, Jon (Flo) of Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Dan (Jennifer) of 
Sault Ste. Marie; grandchil- 
dren, Daniel and Levi of Texas, 
Miranda and Jordan Sweeney 
of Big Rapids, Christian of 
Brimlev. Kvler and Tanner of 


Sault Ste. Marie, and Abby and 
Ben of Sault Ste. Marie. He 
is also survived by a brother, 
Jerome, of Florida. 

He was preceded in death 
by his parents, Louise and Levi 
Soulliere, and his sister, Therese 
Carlson. 

Funeral services were held 
Feb. 10 at Community Bible 
Church in Strongs with Pastor 
Stacy Nelson officiating. In lieu 
of flowers, memorials may be 
left to Community Bible Church. 
Arrangements were the care of 
Ho vie Funeral Home. 


Remember to consult a doc- 
tor before beginning any exercise 
program. 

You may want to learn more 
about another series of classes 
held here at Newberry Tribal 
Health Center. This class is 
sponsored by MSU extension 
with Jessica Price as your guide. 
Eating Right is Basic is a series 
of eight classes for adults, focus- 
ing on the dietary needs of senior 
citizens. This class began in 
January and meets every other 
Monday from 2 to 3:30 p.m. run- 
ning through April 16. 

There more classes over the 


course of the year for all age 
groups with the core message of 
stretching your food dollars while 
keeping you and your family 
healthy. 

You can expect to: 

— Get a great new cookbook 
— Prepare and sample deli- 
cious healthy recipes 
— Meet new people 
— Learn through hands-on 
activities 

— Have fun 

The next Eating Right is Basic 
class will be focusing on the 
needs of young families. This 
class is scheduled for Thursdays, 


Helping teens quit 


From the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human 
Services 

Teens who start smoking 
could smoke more over their 
lifetimes- which may be made 
shorter as a result. It’s a good 
reason to quit. 

But teen smoking expert Dr. 
Yvonne Hunt of the National 
Institutes of Health says quit 
programs are often designed for 
adults, and teens are not little 
adults - they think and talk 
differently, and have different 


smoking patterns. 

So Hunt and her coworkers 
developed a tool to help teens 
quit. Teens spend a lot of time 
texting, so SmokefreeTXT 
sends six weeks of teen-friendly 
texts to their cell phones. Teens 
can register at teen.smokefree. 
gov. 

“If teens want to enroll 
on the go, using their mobile 
phone, they can also text 
“QUIT” - Q-U-I-T - to the 
shortcode “IQUIT,” which is 
47848.” 


14th Annual Family 
Celebration 

Wednesday, March 21 
5-7 p.m. 

Chi-Mukwa Recreation Center 
(Big Bear) 2 Ice Circle 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 

Special Features 
Free pizza and snacks 
Free ice skating/skate rental 
Prizes awarded throughout the night! 

Celebrate Parenting Awareness month! 
Local organizations and businesses will have 
tables with program information for parents and 
interactive activities for children. J oin us in cele- 
brating your family and attend this TOTALLY FREE 

EVENT! 

Parental Supervision is required! 


February 16 and 23, March 1,8, 
15 and 22, and April 5 and 12. 
Each class will last from 10:30 
a.m. to 12 p.m. or 1:30 to 3 p.m. 
These classes will meet at the 
teen center across from IGA in 
Newberry. 

Register for Eating Right is 
Basic by calling Jessica Price at 
293-3203. 


Stop! Are you registered to 
vote in this summer's tribal 
election? 

Call 800-251-6597 or 
(906) 635-3396 to find out. 


HABITAT 

ReStore 

North Star Habitat for 
Humanity 
400 Sheridan Dr., 
Sault Ste. Marie 
906-632-6616 


Open Holts 
Tues-Frid^- 9:30-5 
Sdutfy- 9:30-1:30 


We Need Your 
Donations Used & 

New — Household 
Goods, Building 
Materials, Appliances 
Furniture • Tools 
Everything! 


All contributions go 
directly to build new 
homes. Tax receipts 
are available. 


WE ACCEPT SCRAP METAL 

ALUMINUM: siding, old boats, 
canoes, electrical cable, storm 
and gutter. COPPER/BRASS: used 
electric wire, copper pipe, old 
faucets, plumbing fixtures. TIN 
/ STEEL: used stoves, washers, 
dryers, metal shelving, car body 
parts, metal fencing, construc- 
tion steel/tin. MUST BE CLEAN. 


■■ ■ j 
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High school students invited to business institute 


By Rick Smith 

High school sophomores and 
juniors interested in learning how 
to prepare themselves for careers 
in the business world should 
make preparations to attend the 
Michigan State University Native 
American Business Institute this 
coming summer. Freshmen and 
seniors will be accepted with spe- 
cial considerations. 

“All interested freshmen and 
seniors are encouraged to apply,” 
said Kevin Leonard, senior pro- 
gram coordinator. “But we want 
to get a feel if applying freshmen 
have a suitable maturity and level 
of interest. If seniors plan on 
attending MSU, we have another 


program that might be better for 
their purposes. Seniors planning 
to attend other schools could 
go. We don’t want to say no to 
anyone, but we want to know if 
they are ready and if it is the right 
program for them. We don’t want 
to limit opportunities for students 
who really want to be there.” 

The institute is a weeklong 
summer program for high school 
students who work with staff and 
leaders from MSU, tribal commu- 
nities and corporate representa- 
tives. The event prepares partici- 
pants for applying for college and 
shows them numerous opportuni- 
ties that exist in academic and 
professional fields. It is scheduled 


to take place from July 21 to July 
27, 2012, on the MSU campus in 
East Lansing, Mich. 

All expenses to attend the 
institute are covered by the insti- 
tute except costs for transporta- 
tion to and from the students’ 
homes. Leonard said costs for 
field trips, room and board plus 
other incidentals are provided by 
the program. 

Students can expect to acquire 
personal skills in areas such as 
time management, studying and 
communication along with gain- 
ing knowledge in other areas 
like college admission strategies, 
financial aid and leadership. 
According to MSU, participants 


can form lifelong friendships 
with other American Indian high 
school students, MSU students 
and support staff along with 
developing networks with busi- 
ness professionals and other rel- 
evant professionals. Students will 
have a chance to gain an appre- 
ciation and understanding of cul- 
tural diversity and its importance 
in the world. 

According to MSU, the insti- 
tute is part of the university’s 
Multicultural Business Program 
to improve the recruitment, 
retention and graduation rate of 
students from different cultures 
through opportunities to enhance 
development of their potentials 


in academics and successes in 
careers. 

In addition, the program also 
fosters a positive awareness of 
differences in personalities, gen- 
ders, physical forms and cultures. 

The Multicultural Business 
Program continues support with 
programs for MSU students 
through individual counseling, 
career development and place- 
ment. 

These programs receive corpo- 
rate sponsorship along with sup- 
port from the university’s general 
fund and currently serves more 
than 650 students in business 
related studies. 


White House launches new Indian education initiative 


By Rick Smith 

President Obama signed 
Executive Order 13592 establish- 
ing the White House Initiative 
on American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education during the 
third annual White House 
Tribal Nations Conference last 
December. The initiative aims to 
help expand and improve educa- 
tional opportunities and results 
for all American Indian students. 
The measure includes opportuni- 
ties for students to learn their own 
ancestral languages, cultures and 
histories and acquire complete 
and competitive preparation for 
pursuing college, careers and pro- 
ductive and satisfying lives. 



Among other directives, the 
order calls for a new partnership 
between the U.S. departments 
of Education and Interior, to 
improve American Indian educa- 
tion. The departments are ordered 
to develop a memorandum of 
understanding with the Bureau of 
Indian Education within 120 days 


from the date the executive order 
was signed on Dec. 2, 2011. 

The departments organized 
four roundtable discussions to 
meet with tribal and community 
leaders and others with a stake in 
Indian education to help with the 
development of the memorandum 
and a tribal leaders education task 
force. 

The one-day roundtables were 
convened in late January to mid- 
February in Rapid City, S.D., 
Norman, Okla., Albuquerque, 
N.M. and Seattle, Wash., and 
were open to the public with 
opportunities for people to give 
testimony in person or via tele- 
conferences. 


According to the executive 
order, the mission and functions 
of the initiative will be reached 
through strengthening partner- 
ships between the White House, 
involved departments and Indian 
Country along with a number of 
other measures including further- 
ing tribal sovereignty by support- 
ing expansion and improvement 
of tribal educational agencies and 
tribal colleges and universities 
along with developing federal 
partnerships with public, private, 
philanthropic, and nonprofit enti- 
ties to benefit American Indian 
students. 

The order further stipulates 
funding for the initiative will 


come through the Department of 
Education, subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations, and 
provide administrative support. It 
further establishes an Interagency 
Working Group consisting of 
senior officials from the depart- 
ments of Education, Interior, 
Justice, Agriculture, Labor, Health 
and Human Services, Energy, the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
and the White House Domestic 
Policy Council. 

Executive Order 13592 can 
be viewed in detail on the White 
House website at www. white 
house.gov. 


LSSU GRANITE Program applications being accepted for summer 2012 


Applications for the Lake 
Superior State University 
GRANITE Program are now 
being accepted. Review of the 
applications will begin on March 
1 , 2012 . 

LSSU received a three-year 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation to provide career 
exploration and preparation 


activities for Native American 
students. This project promotes 
the study of the Earth and career 
opportunities for minorities with- 
in the geosciences. 

LSSU Geology Professor Paul 
Kelso and the GRANITE staff 
have taken students on a two- 
week field excursion exploring 
various sites of interest to local 


Native Americans out to the 
Black Hills of South Dakota and 
back for the past two summers. 
During the two-week summer 
field excursion, students studied 
interesting geologic sites along 
the route. 

This program targets Native 
American students currently in 
grades 10 and 11, although stu- 


dents in other grades and of other 
backgrounds may apply. 

This summer’s field excur- 
sion is tentatively scheduled for 
July 10-24. Students may request 
an application from Stephanie 
Sabatine at (906) 635-6664 or 
Paul Kelso at 635-2158, or the 
forms may be downloaded from 
the GRANITE website at: http:// 


nac.lssu.edu/geology/main.htm. 

Mail completed applications to 
650 West Easterday Ave., Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783, email to 
Stephanie Sabatine at ssabatine@ 
lssu.edu or to Paul Kelso at 
pkelso@lssu.edu, or sent via fax 
to 635-2848. 


Take precautions first so your water pipes don't burst 


With winter finally here we are 
starting to experience the cold tem- 
peratures of Michigan. One of the 
worst things that can happen during 
these cold months is having your 
pipes freeze, but there are some 
simple things we can all do to pre- 
vent pipes from freezing and break- 
ing. When pipes freeze and break, 
not only does it cost you money in 
repairs and cause a mess for you 
to clean up, but it also can waste a 
lot of water and cause a large water 
bill for that month. 

Some simple precautions that 
should be taken: 

1) Close all inside valves that 
supply water to outdoor hose fau- 
cets and drain outside, open faucets 
and leave open for the winter. 

2) Do not leave garden hoses 
attached to outside hose faucets, 
this causes the outdoor faucets to 
hold water and freeze. 

3) Check around the home for 
other areas where water supply 
lines are in unheated areas such 
as basements, crawl spaces, attics, 
and garages and under kitchen and 
bathroom sinks (remember, both 
hot and cold water lines can freeze 
in these areas). 

4) Should you have water lines 
in these areas, try to insulate these 
lines or let the water run (the size 
of a pencil lead, even just a small 


drip will help), open doors on 
sinks, keep garage doors closed and 
if you live in an apartment build- 
ing, keep entry doors closed. If you 
live in a mobile home, make sure 
your water connections are insu- 
lated. Pipe wrap is extremely cheap 
and available at any hardware store 
or big department store. Pipe wrap 
will not only keep your pipes from 
freezing but will also save you 
money on heating your hot water! 

5) If you have pipes that are in 
areas where freezing is most likely, 
letting a faucet drip during extreme 
cold weather can prevent a pipe 
from bursting. It’s not that a small 
flow of water prevents freezing; 
this helps, as water can freeze even 
with a slow flow. 

But, opening a faucet will pro- 
vide relief from the excessive pres- 
sure that builds between the faucet 
and the ice blockage when freezing 
occurs. If there is no excessive 
water pressure, there is no burst 
pipe, even if the water inside the 
pipe freezes. 

A dripping faucet wastes some 
water, so only pipes vulnerable to 
freezing (ones that run through an 
unheated or unprotected space) 
should be left with the water flow- 
ing. The drip can be very slight. 
Even the slowest drip at normal 
pressure will provide pressure 


relief when needed. Where both 
hot and cold lines serve a spigot, 
make sure each one contributes to 
the drip, since both are subjected 
to freezing. If the dripping stops, 
leave the faucet(s) open, since a 
pipe may have frozen and will still 
need pressure relief. 

6) All household members 
should know where the shut off 
valve is located and know how to 
shut off the water. This will save 
wasted water and water damage to 
your home in the event that a pipe 
does burst. You may even want to 
practice this with your family just 
like a fire drill. 

7) In the event you do have 
pipes freeze, keep your faucets 
open so when the lines start to 
thaw, the water will flow aid- 
ing the melting process. Please 
DO NOT USE a torch, kerosene 
heater, propane heater or any other 
open flame that may cause the 
water to boil, it will damage pipes 
and could start a fire. Should you 
use other devices such as heat 
tapes or hair dryers, DO NOT 
allow these to come in contact with 
water. 

8) When away from the house 
for an extended period during the 
winter, be careful how much you 
lower the heat. A lower tempera- 
ture may save on the heating bill, 


but there could be a disaster if a 
cold spell strikes and pipes that 
normally would be safe, freeze 
and burst. A solution is to drain the 
water system. This is the best safe- 
guard. With no water in the pipes, 
there is no freezing. This remedy 
should be considered even when 
the homeowner is not leaving but 
is concerned about a serious over- 
night freeze. 

To drain the system, shut off 
the main valve and turn on every 


Applications for the Paul 
Davis Scholarship, for a child, 
grandchild or great grandchild of 
an active National Association 
of Retired Federal Employees 
(NARFE) member, are now avail- 
able. The Paul Davis Scholarship 
is named after an influential mem- 
ber of NARFE. 

To apply, the applicant must 
have a family member who is 
active in the Michigan NARFE 
Chapter. The scholarship is to 


water fixture (both hot and cold 
lines) until water stops running. 

It’s not necessary to leave the 
fixtures open, since the system is 
filled mostly with air at that point 
and not subject to freezing. When 
returning to the house, turn on the 
main valve and let each fixture run 
until the pipes are full again. 

Some of these methods use 
water, but a much smaller amount 
than if your pipes burst, not to 
mention the costly repairs. 


assist students in their first, sec- 
ond, third or fourth year of college 
or someone in graduate school. 
Individual scholarships are for 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Five scholarships will be 
awarded this year. 

If you would like to receive 
an application or have questions, 
please contact Selden Collins at 
(906) 247-2011. The deadline to 
submit applications is April 1 , 
2012 . 


Moving? Call the Sault Tribe Enrollment Department at 
(800) 251-6597 or 635-3396 
to update your address 
so you don't miss a single issue of 

Win Awenen Nisitotung or tribal election mailings. 


Paul Davis Scholarship announced 
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IFWD answers common questions on licensing 


Understanding Sault Tribe’s 
harvest activities over time helps 
the Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department (IFWD) understand 
our impact on the fish and wild- 
life populations. 

Accurate harvest statistics are 
important for several reasons. 
First, we need to ensure the 
sustainability of our harvest for 
future generations. Second, we 
need to ensure our members have 
the opportunity and ability to har- 
vest fish and wildlife to sustain 


their families and their way of 
life. Lastly, but certainly not least, 
accurate harvest statistics are vital 
to protect the tribe’s treaty right 
in the face of constant opposition. 

The Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department would like to clear 
up some common questions that 
we have been receiving. 

First the STS number is the 
number that all of members’ 
licenses are issued under. It is the 
red number that is on the harvest 
card. 


Harvest reports should be filled 
out for the 2011 season. Many 
seasons, small game, and trap- 
ping do not end with the calendar 
year. In those cases, please report 
harvests that take place on a 2011 
permit. So snowshoe hares, for 
example, harvested in January of 
2012 should be reported on the 
2011 harvest report. We ask that 
you report your fishing activity 
using the calendar year. 

Harvest reports can be 
obtained by contacting the IFWD 


or online. To acquire it online 
go to the Sault Tribe website at 
www.saultribe.com. Under mem- 
bership services click on Natural 
Resources, from this page click 
on downloads in the menu box on 
the left side of the page. The har- 
vest reports first need to be saved 
to a computer, once that is done 
you can fill it out and email them 
to harvestreport@saulttribe.net. 
They can also be printed out and 
mailed to the address below. 

The harvest report is due Feb. 


1 and can be turned in at the law 
enforcement building at 2175 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783 or to P.0 Box 1829, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Harvest 
reports are mandatory and mem- 
bers failing to submit reports will 
not be allowed any permits for 
2012 without submitting a 2011 
harvest report. IFWD thanks you 
for your cooperation and we hope 
you have had a safe and success- 
ful 2011 hunting season. 


New bulb 

By Brenda Austin 

In a collaborative effort with 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department, the Tribal Health 
Division purchased a Bulb Eater 
by AirCycle to be housed at the 
Environmental Department and 
used to recycle fluorescent light 
bulbs. 

The health center, casinos and 
enterprises all have storage areas 
full of fluorescent tubes need- 
ing to be recycled. According to 
Water Resources Technician Joe 
McKerchie, it used to cost $1.50 
per bulb to recycle, plus transpor- 
tation costs to the proper recy- 
cling facility. 

Manager of Operations for the 
health center, Joel Lumsden, said 
the money used to purchase the 
bulb crusher came from addition- 
al Indian Health Services fund- 
ing for equipment. “The Health 
Division is always looking at new 
ways to improve our ability to 
recycle,” he said. 

According to Lumsden, the 
bulb crusher will pay for itself in 
cost savings to the tribe within a 
short time and will allow tribal 
departments, enterprises and the 
casinos to reclaim space being 
used to store old bulbs. 

The bulb-crushing unit clamps 
onto the top of a 5 5 -gallon bar- 
rel. Each barrel can hold up to 
about 1,100 recycled bulbs and 
will weigh about 500 pounds 
when full. When the bulbs are 
fed into the crusher, the tops of 
the bulbs are sliced off and the 
tube pulled into the crusher under 
vacuum, ensuring no release of 
mercury into the air. The mercury 
and phosphor powders are pulled 
through a particulate collection 
bag. These collection bags are 
changed twice per barrel and an 
additional HEPA canister filter is 
changed every 10 barrels. Air is 
then pushed through an activated 
carbon filter before being released 
out of the machine, ensuring that 
any mercury vapor is captured. 

The carbon filter will be changed 
about every 10 years at the tribe’s 
estimated use rate. 


crusher recycles flourescent bulbs safely 


McKerchie said that once a 
barrel is full of crushed bulbs, a 
lid is clamped onto the top and 
the entire barrel is shipped out 
to be recycled. The unit is then 
attached to the top of another 
barrel and the process starts 
over. “The unit is simple to use,” 
McKerchie said. “You put your 
safety goggles and gloves on and 
plug it into a normal household 
electrical outlet, turn it on and 
start feeding the bulbs in. It will 
do a bulb a second if you can 
keep up with it.” 

Because of current state 
regulations, a hazardous materi- 
als license is needed to ship the 
bulbs so the tribe contracts with a 
local company to have the barrels 
picked up. 

McKerchie said he is look- 
ing forward to getting started. In 
addition to straight fluorescent 
tubes, the crusher can also be 
used for u-tube bulbs the casino 
uses and the smaller thinner bulbs 
from slot machines. McKerchie 
said the crusher could be used 
for the most common fluorescent 
tubes, including T12, T5 and T8 
bulbs. 

There will be a small charge 
for the casino, enterprises and 
other departments to use the 
equipment. McKerchie said even 
though the crusher was purchased 
with grant funds, there are main- 
tenance costs such as replacement 
filters, barrels and disposal fees. 

In addition, Joe’s time to operate 
and maintain it must be accounted 
for. 


Environmental Program 
Manager Kathie Brosemer said, 
“What we may do is wait until 
enterprises or casinos have 
enough bulbs to fill up a barrel, 
then take the bulb crusher to that 
location and have the full barrel 
picked up for transport at that site 
instead of hauling it back with 
us.” 

She added, “Everything in the 
barrels will be recycled, the glass 
and phosphorus will be put back 
into circulation and the mercury 
will go back into industrial use.” 

Purchasing Department 
Manager and Chairman of the 
tribe’s recycling committee, Brad 
Pringle, said the tribe and casino 
have been struggling for the past 
two years to find an economi- 
cal way to dispose of fluorescent 
bulbs. “An organization like us 
goes through thousands of fluo- 
rescent tubes quarterly that need 
to be replaced,” he said. “It’s a 
great idea; the cost to recycle per 
bulb can be driven quite low. The 
casino has tens of thousands of 
stored bulbs waiting to be recy- 
cled.” 

Pringle said that after three 
years and 50,000 crushed bulbs, 
the cost per bulb for recycling 
should be driven down to about 
26 cents. 

Brosemer said the Environ- 
mental Department will keep 
looking for ways to make it easy 
for tribal operations to be as envi- 
ronmentally friendly as possible 
and that if people have ideas, they 
would like to hear them. 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Water resources technician J oe McKerchie demonstrates use of the 
tribe's new bulb crusher, which will save money, time and space while 
safely disposing of mercury in bulbs. 

Invitation to apply: Recent and 
coming college graduates 


Sault Tribe Environmental 


Youth Corps forms 


Come help make a change 
in your community! This youth 
club, aimed at high school-aged 
students, will strive to make a 
difference in the environment 
within their community and 
beyond. Fun activities include 
planting trees, adopting a beach, 
several recycling opportunities 


and the ability to make a differ- 
ence in your community, your 
state and your world. If you 
have an interest in the environ- 
ment, come join us on March 
1, 2012, for a movie and an 
organizational meeting at 206 
Greenough Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., at 5 p.m. 


The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention’s (CDC) Office for 
State, Tribal, Local and Territorial Support is looking for prospective 
associates for the Public Health Associate Program (PHAP). 

PHAP is a competitive, two-year, paid CDC fellowship for recent 
baccalaureate college graduates (BA/BS) who wish to begin a career in 
public health. A PHAP associate is assigned to a state, tribal, local or 
territorial public health agency and works alongside local public health 
professionals. After completing the program, PHAP graduates will be 
qualified for future jobs with federal, state, tribal, local, and territo- 
rial public health agencies, and will be uniquely prepared to pursue an 
advanced degree in public health. 

The associate application period is open from Feb. 1 through Feb. 
29, 2012; visit the PHAP website (www.cdc.gov/phap) for more infor- 
mation about this exciting opportunity to gain frontline public health 
experience and to apply. 


2012 Black Lake Sturgeon Lottery Application 

Sault Tribe has an allocation of 2 sturgeon from Black Lake in Cheboygan County in 2011. We will conduct a lottery on March 1, 2012 to determine who will have the 
opportunity to harvest a sturgeon. Please fill out the following application and return to Sault Tribe Law Enforcement at: PO Box 1829, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. 


First Name 
Address 



Middle Name 


Last Name 



City 


State 


Zipcode 


File Number (Red #on Tribal ID) 
STS# 


Sex 


Phone Number 
email address 


Date of Birth 
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Partnership announced to bring casino to Lansing 



Joseph Eitrem, 
Tribal Chairman 


I am proud to write this 
report today after announc- 
ing some great news for all 
tribal members. On Feb. 23, our 
tribe and the City of Lansing 
announced our partnership to 
bring a first class casino to 
Lansing, Mich. 

The board and I have been 
working on this agreement for 
over a year. When we started 
talks with the City of Lansing, 
we signed a confidentiality 


agreement prohibiting us from 
talking about it with you. This 
was a very hard thing to do. But 
it was necessary in order for us 
to proceed with the project. 

Right now, we have no 
money into this project. Our 
developer, Lansing Future LLC, 
will cover all the upfront costs 
of this project - including prede- 
velopment expenses, legal fees 
incurred by the tribe, as well as 
the costs associated with estab- 
lishing our legal right to conduct 
gaming and constructing and 
opening the temporary casino. 
Assuming we are successful 
in establishing our legal right 
to conduct gaming, the devel- 
oper will then assist the tribe in 
obtaining the necessary financ- 
ing for the permanent casino. 

Many people I have talked 
with compare this project to 
Greektown Casino. This could 
not be further from the truth. 
This casino will be operated just 
like our five northern Kewadin 
Casinos. It will not be gov- 
erned by the Michigan Gaming 
Control Board. The City of 


Lansing or the developer will 
have no ownership in the casino 
- it will be 100 percent owned 
by us. We will not be subject 
to the high taxes as we were in 
Greektown Casino, and we will 
not have to pay $8 million per 
year to the Michigan Gaming 
Control Board. 

By this summer, we will 
purchase one parcel of land 
from the City of Lansing. In 
order to put this land into trust, 
which will qualify it for gam- 
ing, we must purchase the land 
with interest out of our Self- 
Sufficiency Fund as stated in 
the Lands Claim Settlement Act. 
The first parcel of land we need 
to purchase will be $280,000. 
Prior to signing on the transfer 
of land, funds will be secured in 
order to provide our elders with 
their annual check in the amount 
that it would be if that money 
had not been used. There is a 
second parcel of land that will 
need to be purchased after the 
land is taken into trust and that 
purchase price will be $960,000. 

We don’t expect this project 


to be completed overnight and 
we are expecting legal obstacles. 
But, we are ready and we are 
confident in our right to take 
this land into trust. 

We have set up multiple 
meetings throughout our service 
area and in Lower Michigan. 

So far these meetings have been 
going very well and we appreci- 
ate the opportunity to talk with 
you about this and answer all of 
your questions. 

There is also a special sec- 
tion in the paper that has more 
details about the Kewadin 
Lansing project. You can also 
find updates on our website or at 
our new project blog lansingke- 
wadin.wordpress.com. 

The board and I see this 
project as a way to bring the 
additional revenue stream to the 
tribe. Right now, our five U.P. 
casinos are performing very 
well. But their consistent rev- 
enue is not enough to sustain our 
expanding need for membership 
services, our increasing num- 
ber of elders, and our desire to 
bring back benefits to all of our 


employees. 

In the resolution we passed 
to move forward with this 
casino, 10 percent of the annual 
income will go directly into the 
tribe’s Self-Sufficiency Fund. 
Another three percent of the 
annual revenue will be distrib- 
uted and deposited to the Elders 
Health Self-Sufficiency Fund, 
the Elders Employment Self- 
Sufficiency Fund, the Funeral 
Assistance Self-Sufficiency 
Fund and the Education 
Assistance Self-Sufficiency 
Fund. Another two percent will 
be put aside to establish a col- 
lege scholarship program for 
tribal members, regardless of 
blood quantum. The rest of the 
profits coming to us, which we 
are estimating at $41 million 
the first year in operation, will 
go towards helping us reach our 
self-sufficiency goals. 

If you have any questions, 
please do not hesitate to contact 
my office or your unit represen- 
tatives. 

Respectfully, 

Joe Eitrem 


Casino to be built two blocks from state 



Bernard Bouschor, 
Director, Unit I 


Tribal Chairman Joe Eitrem 
and the tribal council (board 
of directors) has announced a 
$245 million Kewadin Lansing 
Casino project in Lansing, Mich. 



DJ Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


As most of the membership 
is now aware, the tribe is pursu- 
ing the opportunity to enhance 
its casino properties by expand- 
ing with Kewadin Lansing. 
Throughout this paper, as well 
as via e-mail, press releases 
and community meetings, the 
membership will be provided 
with considerable information 
regarding the Kewadin Lansing 
Project. If this project is suc- 


Kewadin Lansing Casino will 
bring jobs and revenue to the 
tribe for membership services 
and expand the downtown enter- 
tainment district in Lansing, the 
capital of Michigan. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
has lived in the Great Lakes area 
for thousands of years. Treaties 
with the United States dimin- 
ished our ancestral territory and 
our ability to take care of our 
tribal communities. 

The tribal leadership sought 
recognition of our tribe from 
the United States and we were 
successful 42 years later. In 
the ’50s, our bands filed with 
other tribes that they were not 
fully compensated for lands 
that we lost in the treaties. The 
U.S. Lands Claim Commission 


cessful, it will provide the tribe 
with an increase in revenues for 
the betterment of our member- 
ship services. 

I realize that we have heard 
all of this in the past, specifi- 
cally in regards to Greektown 
Casino. With a track record such 
as Greektown I can also realize 
how skeptical the membership 
may be regarding this venture. 
The facts are that this opportu- 
nity is not another Greektown. 

I have had numerous calls and 
emails asking about this project. 
It is extremely important that the 
membership understand that this 
opportunity is different in the 
following ways: 

(1) It will be a tribally-owned 
and operated casino on tribal 
land — Greektown was not. 

(2) It will not cost the tribe 
anything unless it becomes oper- 
ational and makes money. This 
means that if the project never 
opens or fails, the tribe never 
has any expenses to pay. 


awarded funding set aside for 
the Ottawa and Chippewa tribes 
of Michigan. This later required 
federal legislative action with a 
tribal plan. When I was chair- 
man, I worked with the tribal 
board and the other tribes to 
push for federal legislative 
action. We were successful 
— on Dec. 15, 1997, Congress 
passed Michigan Indian Land 
Claims Settlement Act, PL 105- 
143. 

The Sault Tribe plan had a 
unique provision. Section 108, 
subsection (f) expressly provides 
that any lands acquired using 
interest or other income of the 
fund “shall be held in trust” by 
the Secretary of the Interior for 
the benefit of the tribe. 

The tribal council (board of 


(3) The Greeks are not 
involved in this project in any 
way, shape or form. There was 
an effort by the previous chair- 
man, Joe McCoy, to involve the 
them in the Romulus project last 
year. But this project is different 
and is solely backed by Lansing 
Futures LLC. 

(4) No board member is slat- 
ed to have any role in manage- 
ment at the facility. In fact, the 
Constitution does not allow for 
a board member to work for the 
tribe and serve simultaneously. 

(5) Any/all funds utilized 
from the Self-Sufficiency Fund 
will be replenished immediately 
after use. 

(6) The land has not yet been 
purchased. 

The membership also needs 
to understand that this incred- 
ible opportunity has been in the 
works for a few years. It has 
been made known to me that a 
former board member that advo- 
cated for business expansion and 


directors) approved the acquisi- 
tion of land with interest from 
the fund known as the “Self- 
Sufficiency Fund” on Jan. 24, 
2012. Tribal Chairman Joe 
Eitrem announced at a Lansing 
press conference that the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and the City of Lansing 
had negotiated a comprehensive 
development agreement. 

The project (Kewadin 
Lansing Casino) site is two 
blocks from the state capitol of 
Michigan. The casino is attached 
to the Lansing Convention 
Center, costs $245 million and 
would create 2,200 jobs. 

The economic benefit to our 
tribe would be immediate with 
an estimated income of $42 
million the first year of the per- 


economic development spear- 
headed the initial project with 
Mayor Bernero from conception 
in early 2008. Former Director 
DJ Hoffman is acknowledged 
for his foresight and continued 
work bringing this project to the 
forefront for the tribe. 

Community meetings 
throughout Michigan are 
planned to explain the project 
and answer any and all questions 
by the membership. Look in this 
paper for a meeting to be held 
near you. There will also be post 
cards sent out to members in 
those areas where meetings are 
to be held. 

Tribal member health insur- 
ance plan proposal 

We are working on a grant 
opportunity that may allow the 
tribe to provide a type of health 
insurance for its members. The 
grant proposed will allow the 
tribe to offer a plan to Michigan 
tribal members who live inside 
and outside the service area to 


capitol 

manent and job opportunity for 
tribal members. 

The tribal board uses revenue 
from casino gaming for no other 
purpose than to support pro- 
grams and services for members. 

Our tribe has made the fol- 
lowing annual commitment: 

10 percent to the Elderly Self- 
Sufficiency, two percent to 
elders health, employment and 
funeral assistance and two per- 
cent for scholarship full tuition 
for all members. 

Be proud of who you are, 
your heritage and your tribe. 

I can be reached at (906) 440- 
4407 or 4710, www.Bouschor. 
com or 2681 Ashmun St. (stop 
by any time) in Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich. 


tribal jobs 

buy in with federal subsidies 
and/or self-pay. It would give 
them the opportunity to seek 
medical services in the areas 
where they live. We are still 
looking at what opportuni- 
ties there may be in doing the 
same in other states. But, it will 
depend on the feasibility and 
success of the Michigan pro- 
posal for Michigan members. I 
will provide more information 
on this as it develops. 

As always, please contact me 
with you questions or concerns. 
You may reach me at djmalloy@ 
saulttribe.net or at (906) 440- 
9762. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


Don't forget to register to 
vote for this year's tribal 
elections. Call (800) 251- 
6597 or 635- 3396 to verify 
your address and voter 
registration status. 


Casino to benefit membership services, create 
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Tribe will have 100 percent ownership in casino 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


At the Jan. 24 board meet- 
ing, the board approved the 
resolution 1012-11 Approval of 
Comprehensive Development 
Agreement with Authorization 
to Purchase Land in Lansing , 
Michigan, Using Income from 
the Land Settlement Trust Fund 


Approval of Intergovernmental 
Agreement with the City of 
Lansing, Michigan. (See Special 
section, page 16 , to read the 
entire resolution). 

On Jan. 23, the tribe and 
Mayor Virg Bernero announced 
plans for a casino in downtown 
Lansing. Although we updated 
you that the board was looking at 
various economic development 
opportunities we could not report 
it to the membership because of a 
confidentiality agreement signed 
by the tribe and the city. Another 
reason is you don’t want our 
competition to know what busi- 
ness opportunities we are consid- 
ering. We have been working on 
this project for about one-and-a- 
half years. 

The Lansing casino will be 
a Native American casino, on 
Indian land. The tribe will own it 
100 percent. This casino can have 
a significant revenue stream back 


to the tribe. The proposed revenue 
from the proposed Lansing casino 
in one year is more than all five 
of our U.P. casinos combined. 

Ten percent of the annual income 
to the tribe from this project 
shall be deposited in the Self- 
Sufficiency Fund as an addition 
to the principal. Three percent 
of the annual income to the 
tribe from this project shall be 
distributed among and depos- 
ited in Elders Self-Sufficiency 
Fund, Elders Employment 
Self-Sufficiency Fund, Funeral 
Assistance Self-Sufficiency Fund 
and Education Self-Sufficiency 
Fund. 

Two percent of the annual 
income to the tribe from this proj- 
ect shall be deposited into a fund 
to establish a college scholar- 
ship program for tribal members 
irrespective of blood quantum. 
The tribe is holding community 
meeting to answer any questions 


or concerns you may have about 
this project. If you can’t attend a 
meeting in your area, stop by any 
other meeting. Each household is 
receiving a letter with a schedule 
of the meetings. 

The tribe has over 40,000 
members and is growing every 
day. We have to look at new busi- 
ness ventures that will increase 
the revenue streams back to the 
tribe so the direct services and 
programs that were cut can be 
put back in place. This year there 
were 4,170 elders who received 
an elder check; we will see those 
numbers increase every year. The 
cost for each elder to receive the 
$575 check was about $214 mil- 
lion. So, in order to increase the 
elders’ checks to what they were 
or more, we need to look at more 
business opportunities to increase 
the stream of revenue back to 
the tribe. We feel that the tribe 
has a strong legal opinion from a 


well-known legal firm that would 
allow us to purchase the parcel of 
land with the interest or income 
from the Self-Sufficiency Fund. 
Then we will send the trust land 
application to the federal govern- 
ment, and then we can move for- 
ward and game on the parcel. 

The developer has agreed to 
pay all initial costs of this project, 
including the legal fees to take 
the land into trust. In this issue 
of the paper there will be more 
info and pictures for your review. 
I fully support this project. As I 
said before, we need to look at 
ways to improve services and 
programs to our membership. I 
hope that you are in agreement 
with us in looking to generate 
more revenue for expansion of 
services. 

I, with Director Miller, am 
still working on the treaty rights 
defense for tribal members and I 
will update you in future. 


History and background on Lansing casino project 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


Now that most people have 
heard the news that we want to 


open gaming in Lansing, Mich., 
it’s time to give some history and 
background on what happened up 
to this point. 

In 2008, Director Hoffman 
brought the land claims language 
we are now using as a basis for 
our claim to the attention of the 
board of directors. A small group 
of the board worked through the 
initial possibilities of the lan- 
guage and after months of discus- 
sions we then started working 
with our legal and other profes- 
sionals in the tribe. 

We were met with extreme 
skepticism on many fronts. Legal, 
political and financial hurdles 
were frequent and large. This 
small group of the board never 


wavered and took on each chal- 
lenge put before it and found 
innovative and ingenious answers 
to each task. 

Legally, we had to prove to 
the board that this was strong lan- 
guage and had a high probability 
of success. We had to prove it 
was also viable from a political 
standpoint, researching compacts, 
federal law and precedences. 

The biggest hurdle was the 
fact that the tribe had literally 
no financial recourses. We had 
to find a path that would eventu- 
ally allow us to open gaming 
with little or no risk to the tribes 
finances. All of those questions 
were asked and thoroughly vet- 
ted, not by the board of directors 


but by the numerous profession- 
als tasked with looking at every 
angle. 

Years went by with persistent 
and constant movement leading 
to the announcement this January. 
Many board members were skep- 
tical, but through countless proj- 
ect updates, legal findings and 
financial structures presented, the 
board is confident this is much 
more than a possibility and the 
chance of success is extremely 
high. 

The path is laid out and now 
the legal challenges will start. 
With our development partner we 
are moving at light speed towards 
making this project a reality. 

Now, it has been stated that 


four years have passed to get to 
this point. It can still take years 
of political and legal wrangling to 
open the full casino, but we know 
that the project will secure the 
future of the tribe as a Michigan 
business leader. 

I’m not sure when you receive 
this unit report if any of the 
Lansing informational meetings 
will be still available to attend but 
if there are any questions please 
feel free to call me or any of the 
board members to answer any 
thoughts or concerns. 

Thank you for all the phone 
calls and messages. 

Keith Massaway, 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781, (906) 
643-6981, kmassaway@msn.com. 


Vice chairwoman reports on the Lansing proj ect 



Unit II 

As the communications of the 
tribe and leadership have report- 
ed, we are moving forward with 
the project in Lansing to construct 
a casino in the city. I did not sup- 
port this with my vote at the table 
but would like to express that I 
am fully behind this working in 
the best interest of our tribe. Our 
chairman and Legal Department 
have worked beyond expecta- 
tions to address concerns, secure 
our position legally and protect 
our tribe. When we finally com- 
pleted the two agreements, most 
all questions had been answered 
and firm support had been in the 
works to move forward. My posi- 
tion is simply, I’m gun shy and 
old wounds still sting, but we all 
must realize this is not anything 


like Greektown and that makes 
me very excited about the pros- 
pect of owning a casino in lansing 
that is on our LAND. 

We have completed the due 
diligence and worked on this 
extensively. I also realize to do 
nothing on the business endeavor 
area we will remain in deficit 
as the members needs increases 
every year, we will remain mak- 
ing minimum payments on our 
notes, which I inherited from 
years ago and scrape for savings 
that gets harder to do every year. 

With all that being said, I’m 
not going to go in full detail in 
this report as all is listed in an 
article enclosed. The communica- 
tions we have had on this project 
since the announcement has 
been good and that relieves all 
members because there is noth- 
ing to hide. We do have a battle, 
as Indian people we also do, but 
please try to keep an open mind, 
trust that this project has been 
scrutinized in length from our 
board, existing executive staff, 
in-house and outside legal experts 
and we must prevail as services to 
our members are increasing, our 
existing businesses, programs and 
building need enhancing and most 
of all our land claims fund needs 
to be whole again, SO I’m going 
to work hard toward a grand suc- 
cess for our people! 

Again, please keep an open 


mind, attend the meetings in your 
area and call us with any ques- 
tions. I must tell all of you that 
our chairman has worked count- 
less hours on making sure our 
questions have been answered 
and our interests have been pro- 
tected — he does have a vision 
for the FUTURE of our tribe and 
if we don’t look to that, it would 
be a sad day. This endeavor could 
change our future for the good 
and that’s what we must continue 
to work toward. 

One more note, some tribes 
will fight us but I assure you, not 
ALL will. I have personally met 
and spoke with leaders of other 
tribes who say, “Well done.” I’m 
sure we will see that some may 
even assist us in our battles, that’s 
how Indians should battle, togeth- 
er. Please call or email me, (906) 
484-2954 or lcausley@saulttribe. 
net. 

Vice Chairwoman Lana 
Causley submitted her report 
for last month ’s newspaper but 
through technical difficulties, the 
newspaper did not receive it. 

Lana Causley, Unit II 

It’s a new year. As time 
goes, the years seem to shrink. (I 
remember my grandparents say- 
ing that, hmm). It was very nice 
seeing many of our elders enjoy 
themselves at our holiday parties 
— miigwech for inviting me to 
attend. 


Our tribe has finally finished 
our last request for the 2012 
financials. We went over our 
capital outlay in detail — below 
are the totals for 2012. 

Budgeted revenue is $109 
million with operating profit 
totalling $24.6 million. The tribal 
government is scheduled to 
receive $17 million from the 
casino. 

The 2012 government budgets 
total is $83.9 million with $21.7 
million coming from tribal sup- 
port. 

Capital outlay for enterprises 
is $631,160 and the casino cap ex 
budget is $4.4 million. In order to 
run our programs, keep buildings 
maintained, update and service 
equipment, this is a necessity. 
These are the priorities I’ve wor- 
ried about over the years and are 
always in the back of my mind 
when we are spending. Both 
capex requests have been deter- 
mined to be high priority with no 
excess, we asked and skimmed 
down as needed. 

My first priority for 2012 is to 
keep our budget balanced and 
keep a very watchful eye on any 
unplanned spending, as you know 
from many past votes I have been 
very frugal in that regard and will 
continue to be cautious of any 
development plans or unplanned, 
spur of moment offers or propos- 
als. 


As you can see in the above 
remarks, just businesses and 
administration needs for upkeep, 
the request is over $5 million. 
Very proper planning and not 
spending what we don’t have is 
essential. 

I have spoken many times on 
our wage review study and I am 
pleased to announce that in 2012, 
many front line workers will see 
an increase, per their job descrip- 
tion (we planned for this). Please 
contact your immediate supervi- 
sor for details on your individual 
position and please remember 
this is a change in the works and 
when completed and planned for 
— all team members should be 
in a proper wage grid for their 
duties. 

A few months back I wrote 
about our housing department’s 
five-year plan, with that we have 
funds available for rehabilitation 
for home owners, this program 
opened this month so please call 
our housing department for assis- 
tance or application. I referred 
many members to this program 
already and its a benefit for those 
that live off our reservation land. 

I’m pleased to announce we 
covered the entire Unit II area in 
our disbersments for our Unit II 
requests. This money has greatly 
assisted our communities and to 
date we have received over $1 

See u Vice Chair ” pg. 26 
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What the Lansing project means to our future 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


I would like to address what 
the Lansing project means for the 
future of our tribe. In the 1980s 
when the market for Indian gam- 


ing was growing rapidly, the 
Sault Tribe made its stake and 
gave birth to the Kewadin Casino. 
Many jobs that were never avail- 
able before became available 
from the entrepreneurship of 
our tribal leaders and staff. The 
Kewadin Casinos expanded 
into other areas of the Upper 
Peninsula and have since been 
very lucrative and important for 
the future of our tribal families 
and communities we reside in. 

The Lansing Casino project is 
another opportunity for the Sault 
Tribe to take a step forward into 
offering our membership and 
community jobs, tourism and fun! 
The Lansing project truly excites 
me, and other board members 
as well. We have looked into 
this project a great deal, and I 
cannot stress this enough: The 


deal is extremely different than 
Greektown Casino. 

The Lansing project will 
bring in a stream of revenue to 
the Sault Tribe that will ensure 
our tribe will have jobs for our 
future, will expand and expound 
upon our current services — such 
as our health centers, youth and 
education programs, recreational 
facilities — as well as schools, 
local businesses and many other 
areas. 

Too often we forget what the 
Sault Tribe does for its member- 
ship and communities. We liter- 
ally have had our hand in nearly 
everything, yet somehow the 
reputation of Sault Tribe is that 
it only looks after tribal people. 
This is simply not true, but we do 
have an obligation as Anishinaabe 
to look after our people. This 


also means our community — the 
people we graduated with, the 
people we sit next to in the cin- 
emas, the people standing in line 
at Wal-Mart, the people we see at 
sporting events — the communi- 
ty. Sault Tribe has been a leader, 
and I am proud of our people and 
where we are today. 

The Lansing project is a won- 
derful opportunity to make life 
better for many. I understand 
the hesitation and, for some, the 
doubt that comes with taking on 
such a project. After Greektown 
fell through, it is most under- 
standable that this new Lansing 
casino is met with suspicion 
or doubt. People fear that this 
Lansing project will fail, too. Our 
people have been through a lot, 
and there have been many ups 
and downs, but we move on in 


life learning from our past mis- 
takes and keep striving to make 
life better for our people. 

Now is not the time to sit back 
and watch other tribes do what 
we are trying to do. Sault Tribe 
has a great chance to create a 
funding source that will provide 
Sault Tribe’s future. 

Please contact me with any 
questions you may have regard- 
ing this project. We ask for your 
understanding in the sudden 
nature of how this project was 
launched, but please understand 
that the competitive nature of 
Indian gaming requires such busi- 
ness decisions to be done so stra- 
tegically. 

Please contact me at (906) 
322-3823 or email me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net. I look 
forward to hearing from you. 


In total support of downtown Lansing casino 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


First, let me say that I absolutely 
support a Kewadin Casino in 
downtown Lansing. I was born 
and raised in Lansing and I’m 
quite proud to bring this opportu- 
nity to my hometown. 

The Comprehensive 
Development Agreement (CD A) 
and the Inter Governmental 
Agreement (IGA) with the City 
of Lansing are rock solid. I hold 
a seat on the steering committee 
and I can tell you that a tremen- 
dous amount of effort has been 
invested in this project by both 
parties — to get it right — so that 
Kewadin Lansing Casino is a 


win-win for both our tribal citi- 
zens and the citizens of Lansing. 

There are simply a few inter- 
nal tribal provisions in that have 
to be completed in the CDA 
before I can cast my vote of sup- 
port. Nothing deal breaking, but 
from a fiduciary standpoint, I 
feel compelled to withhold my 
support until those items are com- 
pleted. And I’m confident that 
will happen. Until then, you can 
pencil me in as “cautiously opti- 
mistic.” 

Our tribal citizens have 
endured some very real hardships 
because of business decisions 


that occurred under the three 
previous executive administra- 
tions — Greektown is a prime 
example. People are apprehen- 
sive - understandably so. Tribal 
citizens deserve the assurance 
that lessons have been learned. 
Bold action and risk management 
must go hand in hand. Since this 
project’s inception, we’ve come a 
long way in embracing this prin- 
ciple. My opposition at this point 
has more to do with the timing 
of actions than anything funda- 
mentally wrong with the project 
development. 

But let me just say from a 


tribal perspective, Chairman Joe 
Eitrem deserves the credit for 
navigating this project toward 
safe waters, which has not always 
been an easy task. 

Please feel free to contact me 
with any questions or concerns 
you have about the Lansing proj- 
ect, or any other tribal matter, at 
my phone or email below. 
Miigwech. 

Catherine Hollowell 
Tribal Board- Unit 2 
(906) 484-6821 
(906) 430-5551 
Unit2tribal @ gmail.com 


Unlike Detroit, Lansing wants a casino there! 



Debra Pine, Director, 

Unit I 

Mno zaagidwin giizhigak kina 
gwaya — Happy Valentine’s Day 
everyone ! 

This has been an exciting 


month for all of us up here in 
the north. As I’m sure you have 
already heard, our tribe is going 
to open a casino in Lansing. This 
deal is very different from the 
situation with Greektown. Right 
out of the gate, you can start by 
looking at how our resolution 
reads. I am very proud of the 
way the resolution was written 
so that there will be no ques- 
tion about what this currently 
seated board’s intentions were 
when drafting it. Having been an 
employee of the tribe, I fought 
for the last amendment to be 
included that basically states our 
intentions are to bring wage and 
benefits parity to the northern 
tribal employees. We lost our 
benefits due to the poor decision 
making of the Payment admin- 
istration and I for one am very 


interested in restoring what was 
lost. 

We have been out in the com- 
munities explaining what we are 
doing, how we think we can get 
it done and why we are doing it. 
Why we are doing it is this: Our 
population needs have grown 
and our revenue has flatlined. It 
was just time to make an aggres- 
sive business move. 

I believe the best thing out of 
all of this is that, unlike the City 
of Detroit, which worked over- 
time to help destroy us, the City 
of Lansing wants us there. THEY 
WANT US THERE. 

Right out of the gate, the city 
has agreed to treat the land pur- 
chase as “Indian land.” To me, 
that speaks volumes. Most areas 
fight us when it comes to putting 
land into trust but these people 


are excited to partner with us. 

I will admit, I am a late- 
comer to supporting this project. 

I wanted certain things done, one 
being cleaning up the turnkey 
agreement between the devel- 
oper and us. This particular 
developer is someone I inherited 
from the previous group of board 
members. Second, I waited for 
an opinion on our legal theory. 
Since both have fallen into place, 
I have given my support and 
have been helping our chief out 
in the field explain to the mem- 
bership what we are doing. Most 
tribal members came into the 
meetings opposed and left sup- 
porting. 

Exciting news — we have 
applied for a CMS Innovation 
Grant. Our people worked in 
conjunction with the University 


of Michigan and Senator 
Marleau, 12th District. I would 
like to thank the following peo- 
ple for their quick attention to 
this valuable opportunity for our 
tribe: Laura Thompson, Cheri 
Goetz, Joel Lumsden, Courtney 
Kachur, Dan Frye and, most def- 
initely, Bonnie Culfa. This group 
of dedicated people worked 
into the long hours of the night 
to accomplish this task. Their 
efforts could very well bring in 
over $4 million in grant dollars 
for us if we are successful. 

Again, gitchi miigwech kina 
gwaya! 

God bless 
Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
440-1334 

debrapine @ y ahoo . com 


Take time to attend meetings about casino project 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit Y 


Members, 

I assume by now you know 
about the LANSING PROJECT. 

I hope you take the time to go to 
your posted meetings and find 
out from your representatives 
the true facts about this project. 
Ask questions, give your input 
on what your feelings are about 
it. Find out the true facts, not 
just the “rumor mill.” There will 
be more information coming in 
the future on this project. My 
feelings are, “What do we have 
to lose.” As a tribe we have to 
look into new economic develop- 
ments. 

We had our unit meeting Feb. 


2 in Munising and Marquette. I 
was very impressed with the way 
it went. I want to thank all the 
members who attended. 

Attention also, Unit V mem- 
bers, I will start conducting my 
unit meetings again on March 8 
at 6 p.m. These meetings will be 
held every second Thursday of 
the month. 

I have not had the last few 
meetings because of lack of 
attendance. So I am looking for- 
ward to seeing you and I hope 
you have questions. 

It was brought to my atten- 
tion that some people are not 
aware of upcoming events. Just 


a reminder, please read Win 
Awenen Nisitotung newspaper on 
a regular basis to find out what 
is taking place in your units. 

Keep phone calls and emails 


coming. 

Sincerely, 

Joanie Carr Anderson 
(906) 387-2802 


Win Awenen Nisitotung Sault Tribe newspaper 2012 Calendar 

Deadline (Fridays) 

Publication date 


12 p.m., Noon 

(Fridays) 


March 2 

March 16 


March 30 

April 13 


April 27 

May 11 


June 1 

June 15 

For more information, 

July 6 

July 20 

call 632-6398 and ask 

Aug. 3 

Aug. 17 

for Jennifer or Sherrie, 

Aug. 31 

Sept. 14 

or email jdburton@ 

Sept. 27 (Thurs.) 

Oct. 12 

saulttribe.net or 

Nov. 2 

Nov. 16 

slucas @ saulttribe.net. 

Nov. 30 

Dec. 14 
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Rickley updates Unit III, elders checks and casino 



Patrick Rickley, Director, 
Unit III 


Aanii all, 

I hope everyone has been 
wintering well, the groundhog 
predicts six more weeks of win- 
ter, although it doesn’t seem like 
we’ve had much winter at all! 

Not much to report about in 
Unit III other than the fact that 
the weather has been so mild, no 


snow, business is slow, the traffic 
on the bridge has been down and 
our casinos are feeling the effects 
of a lack of visitors. 

In this slow economy, we 
must keep striving to find a way 
to bring in additional revenues. 

Some elders have asking why 
their check from the land claims 
settlement keeps getting smaller, 
when at one time it was up to 
$1,600 and now they’re getting 
just under $600. My only answer 
is that every year we have more 
people becoming elders — the 
baby boomers — and that makes 
the slice of the pie a little smaller 
every year! The fund was set up 
to pay interest only, but years 
back, in order to garner votes 
for the elections, enough board 
members voted to pay out of the 
principal, that is why it got up to 
$1,600. After the 2008 election, 
the tribe was in dire straights 
— it was running a $15 mil- 
lion dollar deficit. The board of 


directors had a lot of hard deci- 
sions to make to get the tribe 
back on solid ground. We had 
to pare down the workforce and 
bring all of the allocated funds 
back to the original intent, which 
was interest only, not the princi- 
pal! It hurt but it brought us back 
to a more manageable position, 
and in this uncertain economy 
we must constantly be looking 
for opportunities to help sustain 
the tribal programs. 

The other day I read an article 
about the the snowy owl ( Bubo 
scandiacus ), and that there have 
been more and more sightings 
in lower Michigan. When times 
get lean they migrate from their 
arctic tundra home in search 
of food, which brings me to 
Lansing. Times are getting lean 
for us up here in the North coun- 
try and we need to expand our 
range. 

In the next couple of weeks, 
the chairman and the tribe’s 


council will be holding meetings 
in every unit and downstate loca- 
tions to explain our Lansing casi- 
no project and what our vision is 
for membership. A lot has been 
said about Greektown and specu- 
lations have been made as to 
why it failed. The Lansing casino 
will operated as an Indian casino 
on tribal land and not regulated 
by the Michigan Gaming Control 
Board — they were like dealing 
with the Gestapo ! 

Although the blame game 
continues, my surmising is this: 

I was watching C-Span in 2010 
and stumbled upon the Securities 
Exchange Committee hearings 
against the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Hank 
Paulson, who was also the chair- 
man at Goldman Sachs when 
insider trading was going on and 
the securities were being sold. 
That’s about the time Lehman 
Brothers and Bear Stearns went 
down. Paulson, when being 


grilled by SEC, was visibly 
shaken when asked if he knew 
that they were selling bad invest- 
ments. He skirted the issue, but 
offered up this: When we knew 
that the market would crash and 
some of the investment compa- 
nies would fail, we were ordered 
to collect all of the assets our 
investors had a stake in. Then, 
he mentioned Merril Lynch. 
Merril Lynch was right in the 
middle of the table at Greektown 
representing their investors. 
Director Abramson and I were 
kindly asked to leave the meet- 
ing because we wore the tribal 
hat, not the Greektown board 
hat. Chuck Moore was his name, 
and then the lawyers came in to 
feast! It in my opinion it was a 
well orchestrated hostile corpo- 
rate take over! 

Baa Maa Pii, 

Director Rickley, 

(906) 440-5149 


Casino not doomed to failure as Greektown was 



Tom Miller, Director, 
Unit IV 


I hope everyone is well and 
doing fine. Can you believe this 
mild winter? I am hoping for 


another two months of it and then 
it can warm up. 

Well it has been an exciting 
past few weeks as the tribe has 
entered a time in which we have 
introduced a new project that 
we hope will be a major revenue 
provider. Of course, by this I 
mean the proposed casino in 
Lansing, Michigan. 

This has been a well thought 
out process that actually was 
the brain child of DJ Hoffman, 
beginning in 2008. 

This is not a project doomed 
to failure as was Greektown due 
to acquiring more debt than it 
could sustain. During the last two 
years of his time on the board, 
a large amount of DJ’s time and 
mine were spent on researching 
the land claims language and set- 


Vice Chairwoman 
reports on Lansing 


From “Vice Chair,” pg. 24 
million for just our unit in the 
past eight years. When I first got 
on the board our unit was receiv- 
ing less than $20,000 a year! 

Many of our local schools 
count on this funding and it helps 
a lot. Your local fire rescue and 
townships all have benefited in 
the funding. If you are involved 
in your local units of government 
or schools, please remind them 
that the requests are due in early 
spring for 2012. 

Our new website continues to 
increase and departments are 
doing a good job of getting 
information on the site, please 
refer to that as a guild for contact 
numbers and activities within our 
communities. 

It’s not the “old” website 
anymore, so please take the time 
to review it and please email 
comments and suggestions back. 
We have people designated to 
respond and do hear from them 
about your suggestions. 

In closing, I would like to 
thank all the community members 
who helped with our children’s 
Christmas parties. This is real 
work and they would not hap- 


pen without those volunteers. In 
Unit II, we held four separate 
parties and here I would like to 
acknowledge those who made our 
children smile: 

Engadine — Marilyn McArthur 
and crew. 

Hessel — Arlene Graham, John 
Causley, Dorthy Currie, Mona 
Gugin and Bob Causley for the 
belly and red suit! 

DeTour — Lisa Burnside, Barb 
Gale, Dorthy and Rich Royer, 
Robin Seaman, our Elder Mrs. 
Shaw (she’s always there, every 
year) and Dale Bosley for his 
belly and red suit! 

Newberry — Lois Bryant, 
Shirley Kowalke and crew. 

Miigwech! You guys pull off 
great parties and many parents 
are thankful. 

I will be in attendance at our 
monthly elders’ meeting and as 
always, please call or email if you 
would like to meet face to face 
with me or discuss any issues. 
Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley, 

Vice Chairwoman 
(906) 484-2954 
lcausley @ saulttribe.net 


ting the ground work so a project 
of this nature could be possible. 

It took much time and effort to 
get this to the point we are at. 
This is not a spur of the moment 
project, but one in which the 
board scrutinized the potential 
success of the project to insure 
that we were on sound legal foot- 
ing before this venture went for- 
ward. 

The beauty of the project is 
that this idea had also put us in 
contact with a developer that 
was willing to take on the entire 
financial liability of the process, 
from the pre-development budget 
to the permanent facility. The 
tribe will have none of its own 
money at risk in this venture. 

The project itself has been set up 
with a non-recourse clause. That 


means the project and its’ pro- 
ceeds must stand alone and will 
not and cannot affect the northern 
operations. 

The developer has stayed with 
us throughout the entire process 
and is still very committed to the 
project. As the board had con- 
fidentially agreements in place 
during this time, we were prohib- 
ited from giving out details that 
may have compromised the proj- 
ect. We still have some in place 
that must be honored for a time. 
All information that can come 
out, is coming out. 

If this project comes to frui- 
tion, it will produce a cash flow 
of about $30 million a year north 
to our tribal coffers to help in 
upgrading the services to mem- 
bers. All areas of the tribe will 


benefit with this new revenue 
source. We expect major push 
back and legal challenges from 
other downstate tribes and indi- 
viduals that do not want to see us 
produce a successful casino. This 
will not happen overnight. We 
feel we have done our homework 
and the legal opinion that we 
sought, actually came back stron- 
ger than we had expected. 

At the unit meetings and with 
the mailings, I believe we will 
alleviate any concerns that some 
members may have regarding the 
overall structuring of this project. 
In addition to this momentous 
project, the board has been doing 
its’ regular business. 

If you have any questions, 
please call me at (906) 644-3334 
or 322-3827 
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Contact : Jackie Minton or Josh Homminga 
906-635-6050 for information 
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C o mmu n it y in Color 

Winter survival demonstrated at culture camp 


By Jackie Minton, Cultural 
Buildings Coordinator 

This year, tribal youth were 
taught about how to survive in the 
woods during the winter by men- 
tors who attended winter survival 
camps under the direction of Bud 
Biron as they were growing up. 
Lead presenter for the groups 
was Pfc. Lakota Captain. Group 
leaders included Josh Homminga, 
Josh Biron, Hunter Captain and 
Spring Sage Medicine. It was 
pretty special to watch those who 
were past participants to now 
mentor new participants and pass- 
ing the skills along to the next 
generation. 

Friday night fun started out 
with a talking circle, dinner and a 
survival game called Lost at Sea. 
The game presented a scenario to 


the groups with them in a plane 
crash at sea and having to rank in 
numerical order the importance of 
15 items to save that would help 
them while they were waiting to 
be rescued. Participants split into 
four groups to work together in a 
team setting, sharing thoughts and 
ideas on what would be needed to 
survive. 

The groups also came up with 
their own special name. This year 
we had the Wolves, the Polar 
bears, the Polar penguins and 
Raining Spirit Cub Scouts on Fire 
- Flying Eagles. The Wolves were 
winners of the survival game and 
were awarded extra chocolate for 
their survival lunches the next 
day. They decided to share their 
winnings with all the groups and 
handed out chocolate to everyone 


the next day before leaving the 
main camp. 

Saturday morning, after morn- 
ing offerings and a big breakfast, 
a presentation on winter survival 
kits, first aid, types of snow shel- 
ters, how to make a fire, food and 
hydration, cold injuries and types 
of winter weather was given 
along with a booklet, Winter 
Survival Guide and Tools , by 
Lakota Captain. 

All four groups were given 
a box of supplies containing 
flint, a striker, lunch, string and 
a knife to go out into the ele- 
ments to build their lodges and 
fires. Each group chose one of 
the trails at the camp and made 
their way in the frigid weather. 
Everyone stayed out in the woods 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. building 


their shelters and getting their 
fires going. One group even had 
a member build a “predator trap” 
so that they would be safe while 
in the “wilderness.” When all 
the groups returned to the cul- 
ture camp, they received warm 
socks, hot chocolate, soup and 
sandwiches. Everyone discussed 
what they liked, what was hard 
and voted on who should receive 
recognition for their efforts. 

Prizes were awarded for best 
shelter, Raining Spirit Cub Scouts 
on Fire - Flying Eagles, group 
leader and members Hunter 
Captain, Alaysia Brewer, Frank 
Parr and Jenna Homminga; 
longest trek into the woods, 
the Wolves, group leader and 
members Spring Sage Medicine, 
Andrew Benoit, Gabe McKerchie, 


Toni Willis, Maddie Vassar and 
Thomas Parr; most helpful group 
members, Nathan Benoit, Alaysia 
Brewer, Gabe McKerchie and 
Maddie Vassar. 

Coming camps at the Mary 
Murray Cultural Camp are Sugar 
Bush, a seasonal camp where we 
teach the process and art of mak- 
ing maple syrup and sugar; ANA 
language immersion camp and 
regalia making. 

Permission slips are avail- 
able online from the Sault Tribe 
website at www.saulttribe.com, 
or from any of the YEA or Title 
VII coordinators. The slips can 
also be picked up at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp office at 
523 Ashmun Street in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 



Left: Maddie Vassar, J ena 
Homminga, Alaysia Brewer, Ashley 
Hackworth and Frank Parr warm- 
ing by the fire at the Raining 
Spirit Cub Scouts on Fire - Flying 
Eagles camp. 


Right: Alaysia Brewer, Ashley 
Hackworth and Spring Sage 
Medicine. 


Camp photos by 
Jackie Minton 




Left: Andrew Benoit and Gabe 
McKerchie taking a much needed 
break. 


Right: Leah Parr and J enna 
Homminga at the winter survival 
camp. 



Below: Maddie Vassar. 




MEAT FOR THE FREEZER - Sault Tribe 
member Nathan LaCost in Arizona 
tagged out on a young Coues buck 
last month with a bow. He said it was 
a great day in the woods even though 
he won't make the recordbook. 
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JOE DIFFIE 
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KEWADIN ENTERTAINMENT 


February 

Slaughter & Stryper 

W ith Special G uest Lynch M ob 

24th | 7 p.m. | F riday | $36.00 | 0 n Sale N ow 

March 

R OOtS & B OOtS T OUr featuring 
Sammy Kershaw, A aron T ippin & Joe D iffie 

17th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $42.50 | 0 n Sale N ow 

1-800-KEWADIN lkewadin.com 


April 

Gin Blossoms 

28th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $32.50 
On Sale N ow 

Kewaam 


MAN1STIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSELSAULTEMARIE-CHRISTMAS 


SAMMY KERSHAW 
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Board approves Lansing casino referendum 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 


- The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians held a special 
meeting on March 8 to consider a 
referendum petition regarding the 
pursuit of a casino in the City of 
Lansing. 

Pending final validation of 
the referendum petition, tribal 
members will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on Resolution 
2012-11, titled, “Approval of 
Comprehensive Development 
Agreement with the City of 
Lansing, Michigan; Authorization 
to Purchase Land in Lansing, 
Michigan using income from 
the Land Settlement Trust Lund; 
Approval of Intergovernmental 


Agreement with the City of 
Lansing, Michigan, passed by the 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors on 
January 24, 2012.” 

The agreements put in action 
steps for the tribe to pursue a 
casino in the City of Lansing. 

At the special meeting, the tribal 
board was presented with the 
referendum petition, which was 
deemed valid by the tribe’s legal 
staff, office of the Executive 
Assistant to the Board and the 
Enrollment Department. The 
board approved sending the ref- 
erendum to tribal members for a 
vote pending a review and con- 
currence by the board Secretary as 
stated in the Tribal Code. 


A total of 170 signatures were 
collected, with 106 preliminar- 
ily deemed valid. Language on 
the ballot is yet to be determined 
as it is set by the tribe’s Election 
Committee. Per Tribal Code, the 
process of sending and announc- 
ing results must take no more than 
60 days from the day the tribal 
board approves the referendum. 

“This is an extremely signifi- 
cant vote that could go out to our 
people,” said Tribal Chairman Joe 
Eitrem. “It could be devastating to 
the tribe if members vote against 
it. This casino project is unique 
— it allows us to establish a cash 
flow to our tribe with insignificant 
risk on our end, developers who 


are fronting the costs of the proj- 
ect, and a very willing partner in 
the City of Lansing.” 

Eitrem said that he believes the 
tribe’s members will understand 
the opportunity that this project 
presents and will strongly support 
it, as many did in recent commu- 
nity meetings. 

“Sixty-eight percent of those 
attending informational meet- 
ings on the proposed Lansing 
casino project said they support 
the proposal,” said Eitrem. This 
was according to surveys com- 
pleted by Sault Tribe members, 
employees and some community 
members who attended the meet- 
ings that took place in Lebruary 


throughout Michigan. 

If members vote to overturn 
Resolution 2012-11, the board’s 
approval of the development 
agreement with the City of 
Lansing and project develop- 
ers Lansing Luture LLC will be 
invalidated. 

“If this were to happen, we 
would have to reconvene with all 
parties and determine how best to 
proceed,” said Eitrem. 

If members vote “yes” on the 
ballot, to approve Resolution 
2012-11, the board’s approval of 
the project will remain in effect. 

More information on this proj- 
ect can be found on the Web at 
lansingkewadin.wordpress.com. 


Tribal members get the facts at community meetings; 
68 percent of those surveyed support project 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— Sixty-eight percent of those 
attending informational meetings 
on the proposed Lansing casino 
project held across the state in the 
past five weeks said they support 
the proposal, according to surveys 
filled out by Sault Tribe members, 
employees and some community 
members who were at the meet- 
ings. 

The tribe held 20 informational 
meetings across the state between 
Jan. 31 and Leb. 29 for members 
to learn more about the proposed 
Lansing casino. 

Sault Tribe Chairman Joe 
Eitrem, who attended all of the 
meetings, said tribal members 
asked many “good and tough 
questions” about the project. 
Meetings were held in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Munising, Marquette, 
Kinross, Midland, Lansing, 

Sugar Island, Brimley, St. Ignace, 
Dearborn, Escanaba, Newberry, 
Cheboygan, Grand Rapids, Hessel 
and Naubinway. 

“We are grateful to all mem- 


bers who took the time to attend 
the informational meetings,” 
Chairman Eitrem said. “Based 
on the surveys the members who 
attended filled out, most members 
said they support the project; some 
are opposed. We received many 
good and tough questions from 
many members, who are right to 
be concerned and even skeptical 
about this type of project.” 

Eitrem said the meetings were 
held to make sure tribal members 
understand that “the Lansing 
casino is not another Greektown 
Casino, and that the tribe assumes 
no financial risks for the project 
unless and until it is approved by 
the federal government.” 

“There is really no compari- 
son between the Lansing casino 
project and what the tribe went 
through in Greektown,” Eitrem 
said. “We have no financial risks 
in Lansing until the land is taken 
into trust, while in Greektown we 
assumed all of the financial risks 
before, during and after. If we suc- 
ceed, the tribe will be 100 percent 


owners and managers. The casino 
will be regulated by the Kewadin 
Casino Gaming Authority and 
National Indian Gaming commis- 
sion, not the state of Michigan. We 
will pay 2.5 percent to the City 
of Lansing, versus paying nearly 
30 percent in taxes and fees to the 
state, city of Detroit and Gaming 
Control Board. Most tribal mem- 
bers who thought Lansing might 
be another Greektown came away 
from the meetings understanding 
Lansing could not be more differ- 
ent, I believe.” 

If the plan moves forward, 10 
percent of the annual income the 
tribe receives from the project 
will go directly into the tribe’s 
Self Sufficiency Fund. This fund 
supports programs and services 
that benefit elders and provides 
resources to explore future eco- 
nomic development opportunities. 
Another three percent of the 
annual revenues will be distrib- 
uted among and deposited in 
the following funds: the Elders 
Health Self-Sufficiency Fund, 


the Elders Employment Self- 
Sufficiency Fund, the Funeral 
Assistance Self-Sufficiency Fund 
and the Education Assistance Self- 
Sufficiency Fund. 

Another two percent of the 
annual income to the tribe from 
this project will be deposited into 
a fund to establish a college schol- 
arship program for tribal members 
regardless of blood quantum, simi- 
lar to what the City of Lansing is 
doing with its two percent. 

“Many people asked questions 
about what we are going to do 
with the money we receive from 
this casino,” said Eitrem. “We 
have earmarked, by resolution, 
where 15 percent of the annual 
income from Lansing will go. 

The rest of the annual income we 
receive will be used to reinstate 
membership services that we have 
had to cut over the years due to 
budget constraints.” 

Eitrem noted that the board 
also hopes to create new mem- 
bership services, to bring parity 
in wages to employees in the 


seven-county service area, pay off 
debt and allow for upgrades and 
renovations at the five northern 
Kewadin Casinos with income 
from this project. 

While not a scientific sample 
of the opinions of tribal members, 
the surveys filled out by members 
who attended the information 
meetings indicate a good under- 
standing of the project, Eitrem 
said. An average of 14 people 
attended each meeting, 279 total 
for all meetings. Over 65 percent 
of those attending support the 
project. 

“After what we went through in 
Greektown, I and all of the board 
members were absolutely against 
getting into another Greektown,” 
Eitrem said. “Lansing is not 
another Greektown, and I believe 
most of the members who attend- 
ed the informational meetings now 
understand that, too.” 

More information about the 
Lansing casino is available online 
at saulttribe.com or visit 
lansingkewadin.wordpress.com. 
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Elders' "Meet the Candidate" 
forums underway, start April 26 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
— Sault Tribe’s Elders Advisory 
Committee and the area subcom- 
mittees are planning Meet the 
Candidate Forums throughout the 
tribe’s seven-county service area 
for the tribe’s 2012 election. 

All candidates are invited to 
the forums, which elders stress 
is for the benefit of voters, not 
the candidates, to give voters the 
opportunity to meet their poten- 
tial representatives. Candidates 
may participate in forums held 
in their own units. Chairperson 
candidates may attend any and all 
forums. 

At press time, the following 
forums were scheduled: 


Sault Ste. Marie — April 26, 6 
p.m. at Vegas Kewadin Whitefish 
Point Room 

Hessel — April 28, 6 p.m. at 
Hessel Community Health 
Naubinway and Newberry 

— April 27, 6 p.m., location TBA 
St. Ignace — April 29, 6 p.m., 

location TBA 

Manistique and Escanaba 

— April 30, 6 p.m., location TBA 
Munising, May 1, 6 p.m., 

Community Center — 622 W. 
Superior St., Grand Island Room 
Marquette — May 2, 6 p.m. at 
Holiday Inn 

The tribe’s board of directors 
approved two resolutions at its 
July 26, 2011, meeting authoriz- 


ing the forums, one amending the 
elder bylaws and one amending 
the Election Ordinance, to accom- 
modate the forums. 

Under the Meet the Candidate 
Forum guidelines, candidates 
will be given numbers by lottery 
to determine the order they may 
summarize their candidacies and 
responses to written questions 
from the audience. 

Candidates will have three 
minutes to describe their plat- 
forms. Afterwards, Sault Tribe 
members present at the forums 
who are eligible to vote will have 
10 minutes to submit questions 
for the candidates. Forum facili- 
See “Candidate Forums ” pg. 7 
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Judicial Vacancies! Selection of judges in 
Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Appellate Court 


The Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Appellate 
Court consists of five judges. 
The appellate panel is composed 
of two attorney judges, two 
community member judges and 
one elder judge. Two reserve 
judges (one attorney and one 
community member) are also 
appointed and are not seated 
until such a time they are need- 
ed. 

The initial term limit for 
appellate judges is staggered 


between four, three and two- 
year limits. If an appellate judge 
is re-appointed, subsequent 
terms are four years. There is 
no limit on the number of terms 
which can be served. 

On Feb. 14 the tribe’s board 
of directors passed Resolution 
2012-28, which added Section 
82.134 to Chapter 82: Appeals, 
which outlines the process of 
appointment for when a vacancy 
occurs. 

When a vacancy occurs in 


the Appellate Court, a request 
for proposal is prepared and 
published in the local and tribal 
newspapers (see page 25), and 
in the instance of an attorney 
judge vacancy, in the Michigan 
Bar Journal. In order to fill a 
vacancy, the board of direc- 
tors must select and appoint an 
appellate judge via resolution 
from a panel of three qualified 
applicants. 

The Appellate Court has four 
judge’s terms expiring this year. 


When the request for proposal is 
published, interested individu- 
als may apply by completing 
an application and submitting 
the same, along with a current 
resume and letter of interest, to 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Court, 
Court Administrator, 2175 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783. 

For more about the applica- 
tion process, please contact the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Court at 
635-7747. 


STAY joins Service to Science 


The Sault Tribe Alive Youth 
(STAY) Project is pleased to 
announce that it has been select- 
ed as one of five tribal programs 
to participate in this year’s 
Service to Science Academy. 

The Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration (SAMHSA) has 
developed the Service to Science 
initiative to increase the pool of 
Native American locally-devel- 
oped, evidence-based prevention 


and intervention programs. 

Using the Service to Science 
model, the Native American 
Center for Excellence offers 
one-on-one technical assis- 
tance for Native American 
prevention programs wishing to 
improve their evaluation capac- 
ity. Programs are matched with 
expert evaluators familiar with 
the unique needs and challenges 
of evaluating Native American 
prevention efforts. 


The Native American Service 
to Science Academy places spe- 
cial emphasis on finding evalu- 
ation solutions for culture-based 
programs that may not fit the 
typical evidence-based frame- 
work. It provides support for 
culture-based programs to docu- 
ment their evidence of effective- 
ness using culturally appropriate 
tools and measures. 

Some members of the STAY 
staff will attend a training in 


initiative 

April and, prior to the training, 
evaluators selected to assist 
STAY will make a site visit to 
meet the STAY Project staff and 
other stakeholders to learn about 
the program and how to better 
support future evaluation efforts. 

If you are interested in learn- 
ing more about this unique 
opportunity, please call us at 
(906) 635-8629 or email us at 
stayproject @ saulttribe.net. 


Election Committee reminds membership 


How do I register to vote? If 
you live within an election unit 
and your address is up to date 
with the Enrollment Department, 
then you will automatically be 
registered in the coming election, 
even those who will be 1 8 by the 
election date. 

If you live outside an election 
unit and you have previously reg- 
istered, you are all set — registra- 
tion is permanent (see below). 


However, if you live outside 
an election unit and haven’t reg- 
istered previously or will be 18 
years old by June 28, then you 
will need to complete a registra- 
tion form and send it in prior to 
March 29. 

Why do members who reside 
outside an election unit have to 
fill out a form? Members who 
reside outside an election unit can 
choose which unit under which 


they would like to vote. Members 
living inside an election unit must 
vote within that unit. Once regis- 
tered, you will be registered for 
all upcoming elections unless you 
move into or out of an election 
unit. 

Please make sure your address 
is current with Enrollment. Below 
is the registration form. Clip-out 
and return by March 29 to the 
“Sault Tribe Election Committee, 


P.O. Box 102, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783” 

The form is also available by 
contacting the board of direc- 
tors executive assistant’s office 
at (906) 635-6050, Enrollment 
at (800) 251-6597 or online at 
www. saulttribe.com/government/ 
tribal-elections. Tribal members 
are encouraged to volunteer for 
mailing out ballots and assisting 
in the count; email questions or 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
VOTER REGISTRATION FORM 


NAME MAILING 

ADDRESS 



STREET 

ADDRESS 


(PHYSICAL) 

CITY & STATE 


ZIP 

CODE 



To verify identity, please include last four numbers of your social security: | | - | - | - | | 

1 understand that this voter registration card must be completed and received at least 90 days prior to a 
general election to be eligible to vote in T ribal E lections. 

1 register to vote 

in 

Unit 

SIGNATURE 



(M ust have signature to be Valid.) 

DATE 
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Get help 
with phone 
costs 

The Lifeline and Link Up 
programs help low-income 
households get telephone ser- 
vice. 

Lifeline provides discounts 
on one basic monthly phone 
service (landline or wireless). 
The discount can be up to $10 
per month, depending on the 
state. 

Link Up provides a one- 
time discount (up to a maxi- 
mum of $30) off of the initial 
installation fee for a landline or 
the activation fee for wireless 
phone service. 

For more information 
on these programs, includ- 
ing eligibility requirements, 
visit the Universal Service 
Administrative Company or 
call (888) 641-8722. You can 
also contact your local phone 
service provider or call the 
Federal Communications 
Commission at (888) CALL- 
FCC. 


to register 

comments to electioncommittee@ 
saulttribe.net. 


@ Sign up for email 
news from the 
bauit Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians! Email 
jdburton@ saulttribe.net with 
your request for Sault Tribe 
email blasts. 0 r sign up at 
www.saulttribe.com. 


“For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

(906) 632-6661 
1-800-635-6661 


1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 



Gallagher 
Beneft 
Services, Inc. 


Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

( 906 ) 635-5238 
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Editor’s Note: The following document is a copy of the Kewadin Casinos Gaming Authority resolution that 
approves the agreement to propose the Kewadin Lansing Casino Project. Other documents available were 
too lengthy to fit into the tribal newspaper and are available at lansingkewadin.wordpress.com, including 
the Comprehensive Development Agreement ( CD A ) and Intergovernmental Agreement, among others. 

KEWADIN CASINOS GAMING AUTHORITY RESOLUTION 2012-01 
APPROVAL OF COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT AGREEMENT WITH THE CITY OF 


WHEREAS, the Management 
Board has entered into a certain 
Turn-Key Facility Development 
Agreement with Lansing Future 
LLC, originally approved by 
Resolution 2011-03 and subse- 
quently amended and restated 
pursuant to Resolution 2011-12; 
and 

WHEREAS, that Amended and 
Restated Turn-Key Agreement 
contemplates the construction of 
a tribally-owned and operated 
casino to be located in Lansing, 
Michigan on lands to be acquired 
by the Tribe under the provi- 
sions of the Michigan Indian 
Land Claims Settlement Act (the 
“Act”), PL 105-143, 111 Stat 
2652 (Dec. 15, 1997); and 

WHEREAS, the Sault Tribe 
has negotiated a proposed 
Comprehensive Development 
Agreement (the “Lansing 
CD A”) with the city of Lansing, 
Michigan under which the Tribe 
would acquire lands located in the 
city of Lansing using interest or 
income from the Self-Sufficiency 
Fund established under the Act 
and will then seek to have those 
lands placed into mandatory trust 
pursuant to section 108 (c) and (f) 
of the Act and establish its legal 
right to construct and operate a 
casino gaming enterprise on those 
lands; and 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
WHEREAS, the Gaming 
Authority is a proposed party to 
the CD A and would assume cer- 
tain duties and responsibilities for 
the development and operation of 
the planned casino; and 

WHEREAS, the Management 
Board has examined the legal the- 
ories supporting this project and 
is persuaded that, under section 
108 of the Act, the Tribe has a 
substantial and unique legal claim 
and a valuable opportunity that 
it can and should pursue in good 
faith and, further, is satisfied that 
this project has been structured so 
as to substantially minimize and 
limit the expenses and risks to the 
Authority and to the tribe; and 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, that the 
Management Board hereby 
approves the proposed Lansing 
CDA and authorizes the 
Chairman to execute that agree- 
ment on behalf of the Gaming 
Authority and further authorizes 
the Chairman or his designee to 
sign, amend, and execute any 
documents necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this resolution. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the Management Board 
hereby expressly approves and 
authorizes the specific limited 
waiver of sovereign immunity 
and of tribal court jurisdiction set 


forth in Article 8 of the Lansing 
CDA provided that, as is set forth 
more fully in that agreement, this 
waiver: 

1 . is granted solely for the 
limited purpose of enforcement of 
the agreement within which it is 
contained; 

2. extends only to claims that 
are (a) brought by the city of 
Lansing, (b) allege a breach of 
one or more specific obligations 
or duties under the applicable 
agreement, and (c) seek specific 
performance and/or injunctive 
relief; 

3. shall continue for the longer 
of one (1) year following the ter- 
mination of the agreement or two 
(2) years after the claim accrues 
or is discovered upon the exercise 
of due diligence; and 

4. is enforceable in the United 
States District Court for the 
Western district of Michigan or 
any federal court having appellate 
jurisdiction over that court. 

CERTIFICATION 

Passed and adopted by the 
Kewadin Casinos Gaming 
Authority, this 24 day of January 
2012. 

Joe Eitrem, Chairman, 

Kewadin Casinos Gaming 
Authority 


American Indian 
Empowerment Act 
introduced in Congress 


By Rick Smith 

A recently introduced legisla- 
tive item will give American 
Indians more control over their 
lands if it is ever passed by 
Congress. Long time Alaskan 
Representative Don Young 
introduced House Resolution 
3532, the American Indian 
Empowerment Act of 2011, last 
Dec. 1. Specifically, the legisla- 
tion calls for the Secretary of the 
Interior to relinquish title to any 
and all American Indian trust 
lands as may be desired by the 
appropriate tribes. 

Essentially, the bill would 
allow tribes to request titles to 
its trust lands to be taken out 
of trust and conveyed directly 
to them, the transferred lands 
would retain Indian Country 
sovereignty. Completion of title 
transfers would be mandated 
no later than 1 80 days after the 
Secretary of the Interior receives 
a written request from the 
governing body of a federally 
recognized tribe. Further, once 
transfers have been completed, 
tribes would no longer require 
federal oversight in managing 
their lands such as in cases of 
leasing arrangements. 

Young said the federal policy 
of holding tribal land in federal 
trust stems from “an old notion 
that American Indians were 
helpless and should be made 



Rep. Don Yang 

wards of the government.” He 
said that policy is long outdated. 

Many American Indian tribes 
have been gradually taking over 
functions usually performed by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs through 
contracts and agreements with 
the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Young noted. And tribes 
have been striving for self-suf- 
ficiency for many years and 
increased authority over their 
own lands for the past few years. 

Young said some may 
view the American Indian 
Empowerment Act as a radical 
move, but called it necessary to 
get the federal government out 
of the way of tribes and their 
progress. “One often thinks of a 
‘trust’ as a sacred duty to do 

See “Empowerment,” pg. 8 


VOTE VanAlstine for UNIT I 



Aanii! I am retired and have time to commit to mem- 
bers of our Tribe my knowledge, experience and ability 
to provide positive change to help our Tribe advance 
economically and improve the quality of life of all 
members. 

During my tenure with the federal government — 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) — I gained extensive 
working knowledge in the field of Real Estate Services 
(Fee to Trust Land Acquisitions, Leasing, and Grant- 
ing of Right-of-Ways across Indian lands). I served as 
the Director of the White Earth Land Settlement Act 
— providing management oversight and supervision 
of the financial compensation to present day heirs at 
law for the land that was fraudulently taken from the 


original Indian owners. 

I served on several committees in various capacities 
(member, secretary/treasurer and chairperson) with the 
responsibility for setting policies and making deci- 
sion affecting the operations of a Realty Branch, a BIA 
Agency serving six federally recognized Tribes, Toast- 
masters Group, Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and Royal Neighbors of America Organization. 

With your support, I promise to lead with honesty and 
integrity. Write me at savdetour@aol.com. Miigwech. 


Shirley A . VanA I stine 


Education and 

Work Experience 

LAKE SUPERIOR STATE UNIVERSITY — 

Office Administration 

U.S. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT — 
Women’s Executive Leadership 

Program 

U.S. INTERIOR DEPT.- BIA — 30 YEARS 

Realty Officer, White Earth Land 
Settlement Project Director, and Deputy 
Superintendent-Minnesota Agency 


I SUPPORT: 

★ Economic DIVERSIFICATION 

★ Prompt REPLENISHMENT of the Self-Sufficiency Fund 
^ Elders & Youth Programs (Voluntarily DONATE a portion of 

BOD salary to both programs.) 

^ Constitutional CHANGES (Separation of Powers) 

★ Treaty Rights PROTECTION 

★ Tribal member HEALTH INSURANCE Plan Proposal 

Paid for by Shirley VanAlstine 



Shirley A. VanAlstine for Unit I Board Member 
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Boffo inaugural winter celebration highlights 



Photos by Rick Smith 

One of the kitchen crew, Hunter Captain, prepares fresh produce in the 
kitchen of the Niigaanigiizhik Ceremonial Building in Sault Ste. Marie 
for the winter celebration feast on Feb. 18. The family event featured 
storytelling, family bingo, feast, drum social and round dances. 



Left to right, J ade McClellan, J ordan McClellan and Leah Parr excercise 
some of their creativity while waiting for the storytelling to begin. The 
celebration was joined by representatives at information tables from 
the Sault Tribe Housing Authority, Anishnabek Community and Family 
Services and the Traditional Medicine Program. 


By Rick Smith 

Over 100 people of all ages 
enjoyed a recent “Baawaating 
Biboon Celebration,” or Sault 
Winter Celebration, on Feb. 18 at 
the Niigaanigiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie and 
it is hoped it was the first of an 
annual event. 

Attendees enjoyed storytelling, 
family bingo games and prizes, 
a feast and a drum social along 
with round dances. The welcome 
mat was put out for one and all to 
bring their stories, drums, regalia 
and a favorite dish to pass for the 
event. 

“It was a great time to come 
together as a community for a 
happy event,” said Jackie Minton, 
cultural buildings coordinator. 

She said the event was in keep- 
ing with an ancient custom of 
Anishinaabe folk — telling 
stories while Mother Earth rests 
along with eating good food, 
enjoying games, singing and 
dancing. “So many of our elders 
and teachers have passed recently 
and we need that laughter to help 
us heal,” she added. “I feel the 
sadness and felt that we need to 
pick it up and do whatever it is 
we can to keep going and stay 
positive, especially when our 
community is going through a 
difficult time.” 

Staff from the tribe’s language 
education and cultural training 
components also participated 
in the event as did staff from 
Anishinabek Community and 
Family Services, Sault Tribe 
Alive Youth Project, Advocacy 
Resource Center and the Housing 
Authority. Minton said many 
other Sault Tribe members, staff 
and local merchants helped bring 
the celebration to fruition and 
expressed gratitude to all. 

Special guests were a high- 
light of the celebration. About 24 
elders from the Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians attended the event to 
share some stories. Minton indi- 
cated the guests “cleaned up at 
Anishinaabemowin bingo” and 
thoroughly enjoyed the feast of 
soups and breads made by those 
who attended. They had such a 
good time they expressed a desire 
to return for the event next year. 
“We have formed a friendship 


here,” Minton noted, “and it will 
lead to more communication 
between our two tribes — these 
are good open lines and can be 
called upon to help each other out 
should we need it.” 

Minton credits the community 
at large for making the event 
successful and has put out the 
welcome mat for another celebra- 
tion next year. She noted that 
once she put the word out about 
the intended celebration, many 
people began calling in support, 
dropping off gifts for gift baskets 
plus departments and individuals 


dropped off baskets for prizes and 
it all came together quite natu- 
rally. 

Those interested in attend- 
ing the event next year should 
follow postings on the tribe’s 
Facebook account, watch for 
announcements or mark calendars 
and check in with the Cultural 
Department next year. 

“If you were not able to come 
this time,” Minton said, “hope- 
fully you will be able to join us 
for our next Baawaating Biboon 
Celebration!” 


Cottage foods safety training conducted 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

A two-hour food safety training program related to the Michigan Cottage Food Law was conducted at 
Bayliss Public Library on Feb. 16. From left, Batchawana First Nations member Marylyn Gingras who lives 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., MSU Extension educators J anet Rathke and Michelle Walk, and Sault Tribe 
member Norma Castro. Gingras and Castro were two of about 15 participants in the training. 



Cathy DeVoy, with puppet on lap, initiated the storytelling segment of 
the celebration. She employed plush puppets for illustrating her stories 
in addition to an arrangement echoing the ancient custom of telling 
stories around campfires. 


American free Service 

N o job too big , no job to small — We do'em all! 



• Lot Clearing • Brush Hogging 

• Tree Trimming 'Wood Chipping 


Call Us Today 906-203-1615 

FREE Estimates! americantreeservice.up@gmail 


Licensed & Insured Ask about our DISCOUNTS! 

Locally Owned & Operated Tribal • Senior • Military 


Sault Tribe Head Start & Early Head Start 

Now Accepting Applications 

For The 2012-2013 School Year 



Head Start 

Full Day, Full Year (Sault) 

Part Day, Part Year (Sault & St. Ignace) 


Eligibility: 

Children need to be 3 years old by Dec. 1 
Members of a Federally Recognized Tribe 
Income Eligibility Requirements 

Early Head Start 

Center Based Full Day, Full Year (Sault) 

Home Based (Chippewa, Mackinac and Luce Counties) 
Home Based Services available for Pregnant Women 

Eligibility: 

Children from birth to 3 years old 
Members of a Federally Recognized Tribe 
Income Eligibility Requirements 

High quality, comprehensive, on-site services provided 
for children with Disabilities in collaboration with Early On, 
War Memorial Hospital Rehabilitation, Sault Area SEECS 
program, local elementary schools, and Mountain View 
Psychological Services. 

For more information or an application, please call 

906-635-7722 (Sault) 
906-643-9733 (St. Ignace) 
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Tribe hires emergency preparedness manager 


By Brenda Austin 

Matt Carpentier has been 
hired as Sault Tribe’s emer- 
gency preparedness manager. 

He is housed at Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement where he is work- 
ing in conjunction with Chief 
of Police Bob Marchand to cre- 
ate a response center that has 
immediate access to emergency 
notifications, already established 
communications and telecon- 
ferencing in addition to back up 
generators that in an emergency 
will power radios, emergency 
lighting and computers. 

Marchand said that although 
natural and other types of disas- 
ters often can’t be prevented, 
Carpentier will be formulating 
an emergency response plan for 
the tribe’s seven-county service 
area that will help lessen their 
impact. “How the tribe can pre- 
pare for, respond to and recover 
from disasters is something 
Carpentier will be putting into 
place,” Marchand said. 

Carpentier, a Sault Tribe 
member, graduated in 2001 



Matt Carpentier 


from Battle Creek Central High 
School, in Battle Creek, Mich. 
After attending college for a 
year, he joined the U.S. Air 
Force where he became certi- 
fied as an Air Force emergency 
management specialist. He was 
stationed at Langley Air Force 
Base in Langley, Va., during his 
six years of active duty. After 




Photo Courtesy Ron Khoury 

Sault Tribe Unit III Director Patrick Rickley received a nice surprise 
from Michigan Senators Tom Casperson and Howard Walker (L-R). At a 
recent legislative meeting, the two came together to present Rickley a 
certificate of appreciation as Ambassador to the U.P. When not work- 
ing to help govern Sault Tribe, Rickley works at the Mackinac Bridge 
toll booth and anyone who has been through his line knows how he is 
friendly and welcoming. 

soo 

coop 


CREDIT UNION 

Establish a Financial History with our... 

CREDIT 

BUILDER LOAN 

First - time borrower or need to repair your credit? 

With our Credit Builder Loan Program, we are making personal 
loans available to Individuals with credit problems or no credit. 

Borrow $1,000 at 

4% APR* 

for up to 12 months. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to improve your financial future. 
Call us at 866-632-6819 or stop in to see a friendly loan officer today. 

www.soocoop.com 

*APR= Annual Percentage Rate, subject to change at any time. Estimated monthly payment on a 12 month 
loan at 4.00%APR equals $85.16 per $1,000 borrowed. Subject to approval. Certain requirements and 
restrictions may apply. No one is denied based on credit history, but member must not have ever caused a 
f nancial loss to Soo Co-op Credit Union. All proceeds from the loan are deposited into the borrower's share 
account for collateral until the loan has been repaid. Once the loan has been paid in full, the borrower is 
free to withdraw the funds. When loan is paid in full, you may qualify for additional loan products. 

SCCU is an Equal Opportunity Lender. 



leaving active duty as a staff 
sergeant, he served two years of 
inactive service. 

For the past two years 
Carpentier has served as the 
emergency preparedness coordi- 
nator for the Chippewa County 
Health Department. “Matt is a 
perfect fit,” said Marchand, “I’m 
excited to bring him on board.” 

Having an emergency pre- 
paredness infrastructure and 
contacts already in place within 
the local community will help 
Carpentier as he moves forward 
in coordinating the tribe’s plans 
and resources with local authori- 
ties and agencies. The first step, 
according to Carpentier, will 
be to identify what the tribe’s 
critical infrastructure needs are, 
taking into account emergency 
plans already in place, and 
building a tribal wide emergency 
response and operations plan. 

“Once the plan is developed, 
coordinated, signed and ready 
to go then we have to put it into 
operation,” he said. “As we use 
the plan we will determine what 
works and what doesn’t work 
and make any necessary chang- 
es. It’s a new program and we 
have a great opportunity to build 
it right the first time. There will 
be comprehensive planning for 
every possible emergency sce- 
nario.” 

Carpentier said the plan will 
include tribal businesses, mem- 
bers, trust land, the reservations 
and employees - covering a dis- 


tance of about 1,800 miles within 
the seven counties. 

Marchand, who has a back- 
ground in emergency prepared- 
ness through FEMA, said all of 
the tribal police officers have 
had basic FEMA training in 
emergency response and man- 
agement. Marchand said that 
Carpentier will be very busy. 

“We have to make sure we are all 
on the same playing field as far 
as what resources are available 
through both the tribe and county. 
Carpentier will be responsible for 
organizing all that information 
and making sure everything is 
operating efficiently. It will be a 
big undertaking.” 

Carpentier said that if you 
were to ask his family, they 


would tell you they have emer- 
gency plans in place including 
evacuation plans and long-term 
food storage. “What would hap- 
pen if everything went haywire 
tomorrow and we were without 
power for four days? That is my 
home life, so doing it profes- 
sionally just makes it that much 
more interesting. If you prepare 
for the worst then you will be 
prepared for almost anything,” 
he said. 

The emergency manager posi- 
tion is a three-year grant funded 
position through FEMA. 

Carpentier is married to 
Alexis and together they have 
three children, Devlin, 6, 
Brighton, 4, and 2-year old 
Elianna. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAIN FIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

11 5 Elliot Street 

St. Ignacc 

Plumbing & Hcjcing (9f) 6 ) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday H io 5 


IVH, iV 

’Bef&tqa 


\1.vceT I'himivr 

Li«rtsu -607S 



Lifeline service. 


Qualified low-income residents of Michigan may receive discounted service 
from AT&T under the Lifeline program. Customers must meet certain 
eligibility criteria based on income level or current participation 
in financial assistance programs. 



FREESHIPPING | FOR QUESTIONS ORTO APPLYFOR LIFELINESERVICE, 

CALL A LIFELINE CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE AT 1-800-377-9450 OR VISIT 
WWW.WIRELESS.ATT.COM/LEARN/ARTICLES-RESOURCES/COMMUNITY-SUPPORT/LIFELINE-LINK-UP.JSP. 


LIFELINE 

$24.99 per month prior to discounts includes 
600 Anytime minutes, 1,000 night & weekend 
minutes, and nationwide longdistance. 


LINKUP 

Link Up covers $18 of your $36 activation 
fee, and AT&T will waive the remainder. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE PLANS AVAILABLE STARTING AT 
MINIMUM RATE PLAN INCLUDES: 


$QQ99 

O plus ai 


plus additional charges 


• 450 minutes per month 

• 5,000 night & weekend minutes 

• No roaming or longdistance charges 

• Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 


• Free mobile to mobile service 

• No additional charge to call 9-1-1 

• No additional charge to dial "0" for 
operator assistance to complete a call 


Billing: Usage rounded up to the next full minute or kilobyte, at the end of each call or data session, for billing purposes. Screen images simulated. ©2012 AT&T 
Intellectual Property. 
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Teen dating violence observance conducted 



Photo by Rick Smith 

From left, Kali McKelvie of the Sault Tribe Anishnabe Community and Family Services Advocacy Resource 
Center, Beatrice J ackson of Uniting Three Fires Against Violence and Chief Pedro Torres of the Taino Tribal 
Council of J atibonicu address students of Malcolm High School in Sault Ste. Marie on Feb. 14 following a 
candlelight observance against teen dating violence. 


By Rick Smith 

The Advocacy Resource 
Center and Uniting Three Fires 
Against Violence, both of Sault 
Ste. Marie, hosted an assembly 
in observance of Teen Dating 
Violence Awareness Month at 
Malcolm High School on Feb. 14. 

The Centers for Disease 
Control divides dating violence 
into four categories: physical, 
emotional, sexual and stalking. 
The first occurs when a partner 
is pinched, hit, shoved or kicked. 
The center defines emotional 
violence as threatening a part- 
ner or harming a partner’s sense 
of self-worth by name calling, 
shaming, bullying, embarrassing 
on purpose or keeping a partner 
from friends and family. Sexual 
violence is akin to rape, it is forc- 
ing a partner to engage in a sex 
act when the partner does not 
or cannot consent. Stalking is a 
pattern of harassing or threaten- 
ing contact that is unwanted and 
causes fear. 

The centers indicate dating 
violence is a serious problem 
in the United States and that 
many teens do not report inci- 
dents because they are afraid to 
tell friends and family. Among 
people who are victims of dating 
violence, the centers report 22.4 
percent of women and 15 percent 
of men had their first dating vio- 
lence in some form between the 
ages of 11 and 17 years of age. In 
the past year, about 10 percent of 
the students from across the coun- 
try reported being physically hurt 
by a boyfriend or girlfriend. 

Dating violence can have nega- 
tive physical and mental health 


effects throughout one’s life. The 
centers report teens are more 
likely to suffer from depression, 
have problems with education, 
alcohol or drug abuse and eating 
disorders. Some may be at higher 
risk for attempting suicide or 
experiencing dating violence later 
in life. 

According to studies, people 
who are more depressed and 
more aggressive than their peers 
are the people prone to harming 
dating partners. The centers note 
that other factors that increase the 
risk for harming a dating part- 


ner include alcohol use, friends 
involved in dating violence, 
behavioral problems in other 
areas, harsh or neglectful parent- 
ing, inconsistent discipline and 
the belief that dating violence is 
acceptable behavior. 

According to one coalition 
against domestic violence, in 
the one in 10 teen romantic rela- 
tionships that experience dating 
violence, the situation is often 
obscured because teens are usu- 
ally inexperienced with dating 
relationships, pressure by peers to 
be violent, desire independence 


from parents and have “romantic” 
views of love. 

The aggressors involved in 
teen dating violence may believe 
they have the right to control their 
partners in any way necessary or 
they “possess” their partner. They 
may also think physical aggres- 
sion is a part of masculinity or 
toughness and may lose respect 
if they become attentive and sup- 
portive of their partners. They 
often believe they have the right 
to demand intimacy from their 
partners. 

The victimized partners may 


believe they are responsible for 
solving problems in the rela- 
tionships, their partner’s pos- 
sessiveness and physical abuse 
is “romantic,” even part of any 
relationship because their friends 
are also experiencing teen dating 
violence. They may be unaware 
there is anywhere to turn for help. 

People who may become abus- 
ers may have the following warn- 
ing signs: 

— Extreme jealousy 
— Controlling behavior 
— Unpredictable mood swings 
— Alcohol and drug use 
— Explosive anger 
— Attempts to isolate partner 
from friends and family 

— Use of force in arguments 
— Hypersensitive at times 
— Blames others for own 
problems or feelings 

— Cruel to animals or children 
— Verbally abusive and threat- 
ens violence 

More can be learned about 
teen dating violence and its pre- 
vention at www.cdc.gov/violen- 
ceprevention/datingmatters, the 
National Dating Abuse Helpline 
at (866) 331-9474 or text 77054, 
the National Domestic Violence 
Hotline at (800) 799-7233, 
the National Sexual Violence 
Resource Center at www. 
nsvrc.org, or Dating Matters: 
Understanding Teen Dating 
Violence Prevention at www. 
veto violence . org/datingmatter s . 

In the eastern Upper Peninsula, 
call Uniting Three Fires Against 
Violence at (855) DNT-HIT-ME 
or the Sault Tribe Advocacy 
Resource Center at 632-1808, ext. 
73103. 


One woman's story of 
teen dating violence 


ANYWHERE, USA — She 
was in the early years of high 
school when they met, and she 
was attracted to him straightaway. 
He was older and was known 
as a “bad boy.” Still, she was 
strongly drawn to him. She had 
no real sense of self-worth and 
she delighted in the few encoun- 
ters she had with him here and 
there throughout those first few 
months. She was 14. 

School break brought free- 
dom to her and her friends and 
they gravitated toward hanging 
out with him and his friends. 

One night, the opportunity for 
her to sleep with him presented 
itself, there was the influence 
of the peers and the hormones, 
but mostly she was influenced 
by the romantic notion that she 
could initiate a romantic relation- 


ship simply by sleeping with 
him. What she couldn’t foresee 
was that instead of having that 
fairy-tale high school romance, 
she would be well on her way to 
becoming a single mother at 15. 

Having only limited ideas on 
love and relationships mixed with 
poor self-esteem, she felt the need 
to prove herself, her peers and 
the adults in her life that she had 
worth and could be an adult in an 
adult relationship. She had no real 
understanding of the consequenc- 
es of her actions. She clung to the 
certainty that he and she would be 
together to build a beautiful rela- 
tionship. After all, she was having 
his child and it seemed surely 
they would have an inseparable 
bond for life and instant love 
through carrying and 
— See “One Woman’s Story,” p. 8 
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Kindergarten Enrollment, 
Screening & Orientation 

2012-2013 School Year 

Joseph K.Lumsden BahwetingAnishnabe School isholdingOpen Enrollment 
for Kindergarten for the upcoming 2012-2013 School Year. Only those 
who complete and turn in an enrollment application during the Open 
Enrollmentperiodwill beconsidered for the lottery. T eOpen Enrollment 
dates are from M arch 12, 2012, through April 3, 2012, with evening hours 
from 5to6p.m.onT ursday, M arch 22. Applications may be picked up from 
the school office or from the school websiteatwww.jklschool.org beginning 
March 12, 2012. 

T eschool office will be closed for Spring Break beginning M arch 23 at noon 
and will re-open on M onday, April 2. Blank applications and/or completed 
applications will not be able to be picked up or dropped off during this break; 
however, blank applications may be printed from the school website. All 
applications must be received by the school office by 4 p.m. (eastern time 
zone) on April 3, 2012. 

T e lottery will be held in the school cafeteria at 9:30 a.m. on T ursday, 
April 5, 2012, for those wishing to attend. Attendance at the lottery is not 
mandatory. 

T e parents of those children selected from the lottery will be notified by 
phone to set up the appointment for the screening/orientation. T e dates of 
Kindergarten Screening & Orientation are set for April 18 and 19. 
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■ Reinstate Funeral A ssistance for all tribal members based upon membership 
a Improve all direct services in health, social service, elderly and conservation 
a Bring the experience, education and desire to improve our tribal government 

Christine McPherson endorses this ad. 


These limited edition decals 


proudly state “SAULT TRIBE 
ELDER.” You can choose 
either black or white lettering 
on a clear background. This 
4x4 decal is on sale now for 
only $4 or $4.50 by mail. 

To receive by U.S. mail, 
send check or money order to 
the Elders Services Division, 
2076 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. 


Work Experience 

a 30 years of combination of experience in the fields of social service, child 
welfare and health. 

a National experience working for two foundations in child welfare and public 
policy 

a Chosen as a fellow for the Annie E. Casey Foundation in 1 995 and actively 
participating as a class representative for the network. 
a Worked for Senate Committee on Indian Affairs on the Welfare Reform Bill 

Education 

a Master’s — Business Administration 
a Bachelor of Science - Social Services 
a Tribal Experience 

a Worked with many tribes in community building and system improvement. 


sonal in nature and therefore not 
acceptable, is a duplicate or near 
duplicate of one that has already 
been submitted, and any such 
question will be set aside not to 
be asked. The decision of the two 
people doing the screening shall 
be final as to what constitutes a 
qualifying question. All rejected 
questions shall be saved for the 
record. 

4. All qualifying (non-per- 
sonal, non-duplicate) questions 
will be asked of each of the can- 
didates in the order determined 
by the shuffling and screening 
process, except that, in the case 
when a question is directed to a 
specific candidate, only that can- 
didate answers the question. 

5. Each candidate will be 
given one opportunity, up to two 
minutes, to respond to every 
qualifying question. No interac- 
tion with the audience will be 
allowed. This is not a debate. 

6. The numbers, referenced by 
item (1.) above, will be used to 
determine the order in which the 
candidates make their presenta- 
tion and respond to the questions. 
Number one will answer first, 
number two next and etc. On the 
second question, number two will 
answer first and then the others 
in succeeding order and so on. 

— Approved by unanimous 
vote of the Elder Advisory 
Committee on July 25, 2011 and 
included as an Attachment to 
Resolution No. 2011 - 174. 


Tribal elders hold first- 
time candidate forums 

From candidate forums , pg. 7. 
tators will screen the submit- 
ted questions for propriety or 
duplicates and direct questions to 
the candidates. Each of the can- 
didates will be asked all of the 
qualified questions. 

An exception is in cases where 
questions are directed to a spe- 
cific candidate. In that case, only 
the candidate to whom the ques- 
tion is specified will answer the 
question. Candidates will have 
up to two minutes to respond to 
every question. 

The guidelines make it clear 
that no interaction is allowed 
between the audiences and candi- 
dates during the forums. 

Meet the Candidate 
forum guidelines 

1 . Each candidate will be 
given a number determined by 
lottery (see (6.) below) and up to 
three minutes to summarize their 
candidacy, number one candidate 
first, number two candidate sec- 
ond and etc. 

2. After candidates have made 
their presentation, voting mem- 
bers in attendance from the host 
unit subcommittee will be given 
10 minutes to formulate and write 
their question(s) down, one to a 
sheet and to submit them. While 
members from a unit subcommit- 
tee other than the unit subcom- 
mittee hosting the forum may 
attend, they may not submit ques- 
tions. A member of the host unit 
subcommittee will be available 
to assist anyone needing help to 
write their questions down. 

3. The questions will be 
placed face down and shuffled, 
then the facilitator and a desig- 
nated member of the unit sub- 
committee will screen each one 
to determine if a question is per- 


Get Your 
Elder Decal! 


Happy Valentines Day from Vida Captain! The 78- year-old Sault Tribe member came for lunch at the Sault 
meal site and brought with her a quantity of wonderful hand- made crafts for giveaway prizes. Vida made a 
lot of elders feel extra special for Valentine's Day. Thank you, Vida, for caring for your community! 


ELDERS GET NEW HOME 
HEALTH TECHNICIAN 


for UNIT 1 BOARD SEAT 


Alexandra Perry 

CHRISTINE 


Elders Services 
Division staff would 
like to welcome 
Alexandra Perry as 
our new home health 
technician in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Perry is a 
Sault Tribe member. 
“Iam 18 years old, 
almost 19, and I live in 
Kincheloe,” she said. 

“I am a very helpful, 
caring and compassion- 
ate individual, always 
thinking of others 
before myself.” 

Perry attended Sault 


Area High School, 
where she played bas- 
ketball, volleyball and 
ran track. 

She hopes to attend 
Lake Superior State 
University next fall, but 
she is undecided on a 
major. 

In her free time she 
likes to watch televi- 
sion, listen to music, 
hang out with friends, 
spend time with her 
family and “help those 
in need in my commu- 
nity.” 


MCPHERSON 
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Surviving teen 
dating violence, 
domestic violence 


MSU summer CLANS Project planned 


MARQUETTE— Northern 
Michigan University’s Center for 
Native American Studies has been 
awarded a $22,000 grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 
The center will partner with the 
tribal historic preservation office 
at the Lac Vieux Desert Band 
of Lake Superior Chippewa to 
launch the project, Creating and 
Learning Art in Native Settings 
(CLANS). 

The goal of the project is to 
revitalize traditional Anishinaabe 
dances, songs and art through 
an intensive week-long summer 
program featuring 1 1 recognized 
American Indian artists. The 
program will be held at the Old 
Indian Village in Watersmeet, 
Mich. 


munity powwow or with their 
friends in their own communi- 
ties.” 

The name of the project comes 
from the term clan, or dodem, 
which is defined as one’s extend- 
ed family within the tribe. Lindala 
said many tribal nations have 
multiple clans — for example, 
bear, crane, loon or turtle — and 
traditionally, each group has a 
responsibility to the tribe as a 
whole. 

“The CLANS project is about 
sharing these cultural teachings 
with the message that our youth 
will then have the responsibil- 
ity to share what they learned 
with others, just as clans have a 
responsibility to their tribes,” she 


added. 

The Center for Native 
American Studies is receiving 
additional support for this proj- 
ect from the NMU College of 
Arts and Sciences. Other project 
partners include the Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community’s Youth 
Program, the Hannahville Indian 
School, the Hannahville Indian 
Community’s Youth Program and 
the Great Lakes Indian Lish and 
Wildlife Commission, which rep- 
resents eleven tribes in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Lor more information about 
the CLANS project, contact the 
NMU Center for Native American 
Studies at (906) 227-1397 or visit 
www. nmu . edu/nati veamericans . 


Bill would move trust land from feds to tribes 


Lonestar coming to Sault 
Kewadin's DreamMakers 


From “One Woman’s Story, p. 6 
giving birth to his child. Only, 
it didn’t happen. After the child 
was born, they were technically 
young parents, but they were try- 
ing to figure out how to be adults 
as well as parents. But they suc- 
ceeded best at being teenagers. 

The physical relationship start- 
ed again, but neither was making 
a commitment to the other in the 
relationship. They all got by for 
the first two years with co-parent- 
ing and a semi-physical relation- 
ship. She still held out hope that 
they would end up together, rais- 
ing “their” family. She thought 
that if she held out in this half- 
hearted relationship, she would 
eventually have her family. 

But, that wasn’t the way it 
would play out. 

About the time she turned 18, 
he had hit her once, told her she 
was worthless and called her 
unsavory names on too many 
occasions to count. She was 
left believing that they were not 
together because of her. And there 
were the times when he forced 
her into intimate encounters with 
him. And there were times, when 
they were together intimately, 
when he would intentionally hurt 
her. 

She spent the next few years 
in a downward spiral and all the 
while believing that all of their 
problems were because of her. 

She seemed a failure as a young 
woman, as a person, as a mother, 
as a lover and as a human being. 
She believed all of their problems 
were her fault. He never told her 
if she was actually appreciated or 
if she was beautiful. Instead, he 
pointed out where and what she 
lacked. 

She spent a lot of time focus- 
ing on improvements about her- 
self to make him happy instead of 
seeing the relationship for itself, 
recognizing her own self-worth 
and letting it go. He would not 
commit to her and did a good 
job of making sure no one else 
would either. If she started to see 
someone else, he would threaten 
the life of the new interest or her 
own. If he even heard rumors 
implying her infidelity, he would 
confront her with degradation, 
insults and more death threats. 

Sometimes, when he broke 
into her bedroom, she interpreted 
it as his way of really caring for 
her and needed to be with her at 
any length. But what she thought 
was love was simply exercises in 
power and control. It was his way 
to see if anyone else was in her 
home. 

As the chaos in the relationship 
grew, she began to see something 
wasn’t right and that she deserved 
better for herself. She was 
becoming like him, lashing out 
at him in piques of frustration, 
becoming an emotional wreck, 
feeling that it was okay to scream 
at him, push him, threaten him or 
hurt him however possible. There 
was never any relief and, deep 
down, she new retaliation wasn’t 
the answer. In addition, she came 


to realize her actions were not his 
fault. And she saw that, likewise, 
she was not responsible for his 
actions. She knew it was never 
okay to hit some one else and, if 
she did, it was she who raised her 
hand, no one raised it for her. 

Still, she was ill equipped to 
see the whole picture clearly and 
found herself feeling sorry for 
him and finding justification for 
his behavior and, sometimes, 
her own. She fooled herself into 
thinking it was okay and it was 
her job to make things right in 
the relationship, even if that 
meant self-destruction. Lriends 
and peers didn’t know about the 
insanity of the relationship, and 
some had their own problems. 
Messages in media aimed at her 
age group gave no clues about 
living in good relationships. In 
fact, between her peers, media 
and pop music, she thought her 
relationship with him was socially 
acceptable. 

Her family knew of her situa- 
tion and tried helping her, but she 
refused to give up on the dream 
that one day she and him would 
be together in a “normal” rela- 
tionship. Even though she could 
never envision a happy relation- 
ship with him, she wanted to stay 
with him. She didn’t know about 
support groups and services that 
could help her and held to the 
belief that the relationship could 
change only if she changed. 

Then came the sting of another 
beating coupled with the disap- 
pointment and heartbreak of 
learning he had a new girlfriend. 
With help from family and a few 
friends, she came to truly under- 
stand she was in an unhealthy 
relationship. She sought counsel- 
ing and networked with other 
women who were in abusive 
relationships She had to learn to 
let go and walk away. Eventually 
she did, and it was a first step in a 
better direction. 

In retrospect, she sees she 
spent a lot of time minimizing the 
actions that occurred during the 
relationship and, by doing that, 
found herself in another abusive 
relationship. She hadn’t truly 
worked through the entire trauma 
from her first relationship. It took 
her a long time to heal as her new 
relationship dissolved. She con- 
tinued counseling and speaking 
with other women who experi- 
enced abusive relationships, she 
learned the difficulties weren’t 
entirely her fault. 

Today, she can say that, like 
many other women, she is no 
longer a victim but she is a sur- 
vivor of teen dating violence and 
domestic violence. She learned 
that individuals are responsible 
for their own actions, and she was 
not responsible for the actions or 
decisions of the abusers. She has 
come to learn and see what love 
truly is. 

Respect is very important to 
her today, especially self-respect. 
When she respects herself, she 
has the strength and knowledge to 
say no. That is a great feeling! 


American Indian middle 
school or high school youth 
from Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are invited to apply. 

“This arts education project 
is designed to teach traditional 
arts to American Indian youth in 
a Native community,” said April 
Lindala, director of the NMU 
center. “We will combine active 
learning within a cultural context 
and cultural environment. Youth 
will learn not only how to make 
items such as black ash baskets 
and cattail mats, but they will 
learn how to seek out and collect 
the materials. This will give us a 
vehicle to discuss with youth the 
cultural significance of respect- 
ing the natural environment, as 
well as how treaties can serve 
as a guide for gathering natural 
resources.” 

Youth participants will also 
learn Anishinaabe songs, dances 
and regalia-making during the 
project. Lindala said many 
American Indian youth have not 
been taught the origins and stories 
of traditional social songs and 
dances. 

“Even the most traveled pow- 
wow dancer may only see, for 
example, the ‘fish dance’ or the 
‘buck and doe dance’ performed 
once or twice a year,” she said. 
“Tribal community leaders are 
eager to see our young people 
learn how to do these dances so 
the cultural significance will not 
be lost. We want youth to learn 
these songs and dances with the 
objective of being able to share 
them at an event such as a com- 


From “Empowerment,” page 3 
what’s in the best interest of the 
beneficiary,” said Young. “But 
the term ‘trust’ means something 
different in the context of federal 
Indian land. When Indian land is 
held in trust by the Department 
of the Interior, legal title to the 
land is effectively owned by the 
federal government. Nothing can 
occur on trust lands without the 
permission of Washington, D.C. 

In practice, on some reservations 
nothing does occur.” 

He asserted the U.S. govern- 
ment’s extensive rules covering 
the use of trust lands aren’t actu- 
ally designed for the maximum 
benefit of tribes, but rather for 
the minimum risk to taxpayers. 
And yet, the federal government’s 
history of tribal land mismanage- 
ment has been excessively costly 
to the tune of billions to both 
tribes and taxpayers alike. Young 
further indicated that, with the 


trustee debt now well into the tril- 
lions, it appears unlikely the fed- 
eral government’s management of 
Indian lands would improve. 

American Indian tribes and 
individuals have lost unaccount- 
able billions of dollars through 
federal mismanagement of min- 
eral leases along with losing bil- 
lions in potential revenue through 
a slow and cumbersome land 
leasing process that discourages 
businesses from developing on 
tribal lands. 

The U.S. departments of the 
Interior and the Treasury were 
successfully sued for a $3.4 bil- 
lion-dollar settlement in 2009 
in a class-action suit brought by 
American Indians after a 14- 
year legal battle. The case, now 
referred to as Cobell v Salazar, 
is the largest governmental 
class-action settlement in the his- 
tory of the nation and involved 
about 500,000 American Indians. 


The bill for the legal battle and 
the settlement in this particular 
struggle falls to U.S. taxpayers. 

In addition, tribes have long com- 
plained of losing potential jobs 
and revenue through leasing lands 
to businesses interested in set- 
ting up facilities on tribal lands. 
Such businesses usually lose 
interest because of the length of 
time involved in acquiring federal 
approval for leases. 

The American Indian 
Empowerment Act was co-spon- 
sored by House Oklahoma rep- 
resentatives Dan Boren and Tom 
Cole. The bill was referred to 
the House Committee on Natural 
Resources. The committee is 
composed of 47 state representa- 
tives from around the country, 27 
Republicans and 20 Democrats. 
Among its members are Michigan 
representatives Dan Benishek and 
Dale Kildee. 



American country music group, Lonestar, is performing at Kewadin's 
DreamMakers Theater April 12 at 7 p.m. Tickets are $39.50 and are 
on sale now. Don't miss your chance to see Lonestar performing at 
Kewadin Casinos this April! Tickets for the show can be purchased on 
line at www.kewadin.com or by calling 1-800- KEWADIN. 
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Eric Burdon of the Animals and War coming 
to the Kewadin Casino in Sault Ste. Marie 


Eric Burton, English singer- 
songwriter best known as a 
founding member and vocalist 
of rock band, the Animals, and 
funk rock band, WAR, and for 
his aggressive stage performance, 
is performing at Kewadin’ s 
DreamMaker Theater on March 
24 at 7 p.m. Tickets are $39.50 
and are on sale now. 

He was ranked 57th in Rolling 
Stone’s list of the 100 greatest 
singers of ah time. 

Burdon’ s life has been a musi- 
cal journey matched by few other 
performers in rock music his- 
tory. He has gone from the driv- 
ing force of the grittiest British 
Invasion band, to pioneering the 
San Francisco psychedelic rock 
scene, to fronting WAR — the 
biggest funk band of the 1970s, 
to cutting an LP with an early 
influence, jazz-blues great Jimmy 
Witherspoon, to coming full- 
circle and reuniting his original 
band, the Animals, for a series of 
projects and world- wide tours, to 
forming new groups of Animals 
and releasing a series of studio 
CDs, live CDs, a DVD and his 
second autobiography, which was 
translated into several languages. 

Burdon ’s lengthy record- 
ing career began in Newcastle, 
England, where he first covered 
songs by his idols. He and the 
Animals quickly gained notoriety 



Eric Burdon 

as England’s best R&B band, and 
they were selected by the pirate 
station Radio Caroline as the fea- 
ture for the first broadcast to the 
U.S. They were a part of the first 
live R&B recording in the U.K., 
when they joined Sonny Boy 
Williamson for the now famous 
1963 New Year’s Eve concerts. 

Shortly thereafter, the Animals 
took the music world by storm 
when they recorded and released 
an electrified version of the tradi- 
tional folk number, House of the 
Rising Sun. In short order they 
followed with such classics as 
Don ’t Let Me Be Misunderstood , 
We Gotta Get Out of This Place , 
It’s My Life , I’m Crying , Inside 


Looking Out , The Story of Bo 
Diddley , Bring It On Home to Me 
and See See Rider. 

After disbanding the New 
Animals, he and harp-great Lee 
Oskar formed a new percus- 
sion-based outfit and quickly 
began touring as Eric Burdon 
and WAR. The debut album, Eric 
Burdon Declares WAR , included 
two immediate classics, Tobacco 
Road , and world- wide hit, Spill 
the Wine. The follow-up LPs, 
Black Man ’s Burdon and Love Is 
All Around , entailed their own 
hits, such as They Can’t Take 
Away Our Music , Paint It Black , 
Home Dream , and A Day in the 
Life. Burdon subsequently left 
WAR and shortly thereafter joined 
up with jazz-blues great Jimmy 
Witherspoon, a fusion which 
ultimately lead to the collabora- 
tive LP Guilty! (renamed Black 
and White Blues for CD release) 
featuring The Laws Must Change , 
Have Mercy Judge and Sole dad. 
This innovative LP included live 
songs recorded with Ike White 
and the San Quentin Prison Band. 

Burdon has been part of 
countless projects throughout his 
career, from blues duos to auto- 
biographies, to a second Animals 
reunion to a solo career and film 
projects. In 1994, he and the origi- 
nal Animals were inducted into 
Cleveland’s Rock n’ Roll Hah of 


Fame, and in 1995 he made a spe- 
cial guest appearance at the HBO 
Concert For The Rock ‘n Roll 
Hah of Fame. Burdon and his 
duet partner, Jon Bon Jovi, were 
singled out by reviewers for their 
no-nonsense renditions of It’s My 
Life and We Gotta Get Outta This 
Place. 

On Burdon’s 60th birthday in 


2001, he and the original mem- 
bers of the Animals were inducted 
into the Rock Walk of Fame. 

Don’t miss your chance to 
see Eric Burdon performing at 
Kewadin Casinos this March! 
Tickets for the show can be 
purchased on line at www. 
kewadin.com or by calling 800- 
KEWADIN. 


Kewadin announces team 
members of the month 



JAI £» 

Lindsay Trudeay of Kewadin Sault Bar and Beverage, was recently 
named team member of the month. Lindsay has worked with Kewadin 
since 2008 and was born and raised in St Ignace. 

"It is very nice to know that your hard work is recognized and appre- 
ciated," she said after receiving the award. Congratulations Lindsay! 


J 


A Letter from Unit I Candidate Nichole Causley 

Dear fellowTribal Members, ing culture camps, gatherings, development that takes pi ace 

and being involved in our 




I hope this campaign adver- 
tisement finds you well and 
cheerful. 

I'd like to take this opportu- 
nity to introduce myself, give 
you some of my background 
info, and share with you my 
vision for our future, as I seek 
one of the three unit one seats. 

I have filled the last decade 
with hard work, focus, and 
dedication throughout our com- 
munities W hile working for our 
tribe in the casino, governmen- 
tal operations, and volunteering 
for community events, I was 
able to get hands-on experience 
for how the leadership's deci- 
sion making affects our people, 
businesses, and communities 
We have areas within our com- 
munities that are ok, and other 
areas that seriously need some 
TLC. Additionally, I have spent 
time on the H eaa Start Policy 
Council, Housing Commission, 
PowWow committees, attend- 


programsand services, getting 
a better understanding of our 
administration of operations and 
procedures 

W hile supporting my family 
of five on the SSM Housing Site, 

I earned a Bachelors Degree in 
Political Science at Lake State. 
My studies focused on policy 
development, implementation, 
and evaluation. To augment 
my education I took business 
courses. 

Throughout this decade, I 
have watched and heard our 
people become more and more 
hopeless It is at the point where 
our children are also becom- 
ing hopeless Suicide rates have 
increased, while disease and 
addiction runs rampant among 
our people. I have watched 
the destruction and continued 
disconnection of our communi- 
ties take place while our lead- 
ers focus on more economic 


outside of our communities. 
Meanwhile, back at home, pro- 
grams, services, and enterprises 
suffer— all for the promise of 
something greater coming from 
an investment made south, then 
gone south. 

I believe I can be the voice of 
the people, with your support. 
Support does not just equate to 
money, more importantly I ask 
for your signature, your input, 
and your vote. 

Please contact me in the fol- 
lowing ways: nicholecausley@ 
yahoo.com or (906) 440-9676. 
Join us for a soup and fry bread 
fundraiser on Friday, M arch 29 
in my home at 2670 Papagasnak 
Ct. SSM, Ml. 

I PROM ISET0 STAY IN 
TOUCH & STAY C0NNECT- 
EDWITHTHEMOST IMPOR- 
TANT ASSET 0FTHETRIBE; 
WE, THE PEOPLE. 

Srmdy, 

NichdeM. CaJy 


N ichol e M. Causley endorses this campaign advertisement. 
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Nichole M. Causley for Unit 1 Board of Director Seat 

Lifelong resident of Sault Ste. Marie, unit one housing resident, B.S. Political Science / Public Administration 

I hope to represent us, the people, for a prosperous and sustainable tomorrow, by: 

♦ Protecting our constitutional rights and strengthening our sovereignty 

♦ Providing programs and services that promote self-sufficiency 

♦ Preserving our culture and heritage for the next seven generations 

♦ Perpetuating our B imadzwin with a sustainable, diverse business portfolio for all walks of life 


Making a difference for the people in our communities, near and far, by listening, taking note of, and representing our values and 

needs as Anishnabek in the 21st century. 


nicholecausley@yahoo.com 


Ambition Perseverance I ntegrity 
VOTE FORA VOICE YOU CAN RELY ON! 

Nichole M. Causley endorses this advertisement. 


(906)440-9676 


Donna Spencer was nominated 
for J anuary’s team member of 
the month at Kewadin Shores in 
St. Ignace. She has worked with 
Northern Rewards for three years 
and always has a great attitude 
and a smile on her face. You can 
always rely on her to make you 
laugh with her stories and jokes. 
She is well liked throughout the 
casino and we appreicate the 
hard work and dedication she 
provides for our deparment. 

Read more about 
Kewadin Casinos at 
www.kewadin.com. 
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Sault Tribe awarded $4.7 million housing grant 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority was recently awarded 
the largest of 12 Indian Housing 
Block Grants received in the 
state of Michigan. It was also 
the fourth largest funding 
amount out of $108 million 
allocated through a total of 68 
awards to tribal entities in 19 
states. The U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) awarded 
Sault Tribe $4,733,376 for use 
mainly to help low-income fami- 
lies living on Indian reservations 
or in other communities. 

Joni Talentino, director of the 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 
said this year’s grant is about the 
average amount received by the 
tribe. 

The Lumbee Tribe of North 
Carolina took the largest award 
nationwide with an alloca- 
tion of $13,048,620, followed 
by the Tlingit-Haida Regional 
Housing Authority of Alaska 
with $7,987,740 and the Bering 
Straits Regional Housing 
Authority, also in Alaska, with 
$6,392,638. 

Out of the nearly $14 million 
awarded to tribal entities in the 
state of Michigan, the Pokagon 
Band of Potawatomi Indians 
received the second largest 
amount in housing funds after 
Sault Tribe. The Pokagon Band 
was awarded $2,276,049. 

The grants are distributed 
each year to eligible tribes, or 
their self-designated housing 
authorities, by submitting appli- 
cations and the allocations are 
based on a federal formula that 
weighs local needs and the hous- 
ing picture under tribal manage- 
ment. The funding covers an 



completion of nine additional 
housing units at the Odenaang 
site in Sault Ste. Marie and an 
addition to the housing office 
in Kinross to provide a “one- 


Photo by Rick Smith 

Members of the Sault Tribe Housing Commission and the Sault Tribe Housing Authority pause just before 
resuming a recent meeting. From left, Housing Authority Director J oni Talentino, commissioners Heather 
Alstrom, Bud Biron, commission Chairman Ken Ermatinger, commissioners Carole Strusser, Debra Ann Pine, 
Assistant Housing Director Mariea Mongene and Commissioner Kevin Kolbus. Not pictured is Commissioner 
Shirley Goudreau.The annual Indian Housing Block Grants awarded to Sault Tribe result from the efforts of 
the commission and the authority. 


array of housing services for 
eligible families and individu- 
als ranging from construction to 
crime prevention and safety. 

“These funds are making a 
real difference in tribal commu- 
nities each and every day,” said 
HUD Secretary Shaun Donovan 
in an official announcement 
on Feb. 21. “Projects include 
affordable housing, infrastruc- 
ture upgrades, community 
centers and safety programs 
that every community needs to 
thrive. These efforts are part of 
a broader commitment to ensure 
Native American communities 


can build their economies in 
response to their needs and as 
they see fit.” 

The funding received by Sault 
Tribe will support 15 housing 
projects, programs and services, 
according to the tribe’s Housing 
Authority. Projects include con- 
struction of a three-bedroom 
home for the home ownership 
program, acquisition of land for 
a low-income housing develop- 
ment for elders in St. Ignace, 


so on. 

According to HUD, the 
amounts received by the remain- 
ing Michigan tribes are the 
Bay Mills Indian Community 
at $739,139, Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians at $1,235,785, 
Hannahville Potawatomie 
Housing Authority at $183,604, 
Keweenaw Bay Ojibwa Housing 
Authority at $1,730,303, Lac 
Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians with 
$264,403, Little River Band of 
Ottawa Indian with $281,105, 
Little Traverse Bay Bands of 
Odawa Indians at $632,700, 
Match E-Be-Nash-She-Wish 
Band of Pottawatomi Indians 
at $178,247, Nattawaseppi 
Huron Band of Pottawatomi 
at $580,760 and the Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe at 
$1,066,187. 

Indian Housing Block Grants 
are a function of the Native 
American Housing Assistance 
and Self-Determination Act of 
1996. 
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stop shop” for members seeking 
housing services. 

Programs benefiting from the 
grant include operations such 
as home modernization, routine 
maintenance, down payment 
assistance, rental assistance and 


Quiet on the set! 

Group films documentary on 
how ice affected civilization 



William Kleinert (standing, third from left), executive director of a 
documentary film, Project: Ice, with a film crew working at the Sault 
Tribe Library and Cultural Training Center in downtown Sault Ste. Marie 
on Feb. 22. Work on the film started last year in the eastern Upper 
Peninsula area and continues again this year. The crew was at the 
tribal facility conducting interviews with repatriation specialist Cecil 
Pavlat and local historian Bernie Arbic. The documentary takes a his- 
torical, current and prospective look at how ice shaped the earth in the 
region and influenced the people, shipping, industry, economies, cul- 
ture, recreation and climate of the Great Lakes region. It is a Tillinghast 
Reid Worldwide production and is scheduled for completion later this 
year. The company has headquarters in Washington, D.C., and London, 
England. 
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Father and son launch American Tree Service 


By Rick Smith 

Kinross resident Andy 
LaPonsie and his son, Sault 
Tribe member Andy Germain, 
recently launched a new ser- 
vice to help folks in the eastern 
Upper Peninsula with any work 
that needs to be done involving 
trees, from trimming branches to 
removing them, roots and all. 

The American Tree Service 
offers year-round, 24-hour ser- 
vice, in cases of emergencies, 
and is licensed and insured. They 
offer free estimates on land and 
lot clearing, tree removal and 
trimming and brush hogging. In 
addition, the company offers all 
varieties of wood chips in bulk 
for landscaping projects. 

LaPonsie was 13 years old 
when he first started working 
with a chain saw and comes 



Photo by Rick Smith 


From left, Andy LaPonsie and his son, Andy Germain, recently opened 
American Tree Service covering the eastern Upper Peninsula region 
and they have plans for a school to help folks interested in learning the 
trade. 


from a logging family. He ran his 
own construction company, ACL 
Builders in Waterford, Mich., for 
25 years, which included tree ser- 
vice work. After Sept. 11, 2001, 
he returned to the more peace- 
ful environs and his family in 
the eastern Upper Peninsula and 
remained in construction and log- 
ging trades. 

Germain has about 10 years 
experience in tree service work- 
ing alongside his father and 
grandfather. For him, the business 
venture is something of a tribute 
to his recently deceased grandfa- 
ther. “I know he would have liked 
to see this happen,” said Germain. 

American Tree Service covers 
the entire eastern Upper Peninsula 
including the islands. “We even 
service islands that don’t have a 
ferry,” said LaPonsie. “We have 


a boat.” 

The company offers year-round 
discount rates to Sault Tribe 
members, elders, active and inac- 
tive military veterans and people 
with special needs. 

American Tree Service is also 
developing plans for a certifica- 
tion school for folks interested 
in entering the trade. The school 
would include basic climbing and 
knot tying skills needed for the 
profession. 

The company can be reached 
by phone at 203-1615 or via mail 
at 9012 S. Mackinac Trail, Dafter, 
MI 49724 (corner of M-28 and 
Mackinac Trail), or by email at 
americantreeservice.up @ gmail. 
com. 

A company website is also in 
the works. 


Total Outlook hair salon and beauty studio renovated 



Total Outlook stylist Maggie Carr (sitting) getting some highlights done 
by co-worker and friend Ashlyn Keenzer. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Connie 
Payment took the next step in her 
career four years ago that led to 
her being a small business owner. 
After working for Total Outlook 
hair salon as a stylist for about 
17 years, she purchased the salon 
from former owner Patti Forrest. 

Making it a family affair, 
Payment recently enlisted the 
help of her husband, brother and 
family friend for some minor ren- 
ovations and a fresh coat of paint. 
She also recently purchased three 
tanning beds from another local 
salon, Looks Unlimited. Tanning 
hours are the same as regular 
salon hours but as warm spring 
weather heads our way Payment 
said she would be extending 
hours for her customers. Walk ins 
and appointments are both wel- 
come. The more popular of the 
beds is an Excalibur - referred to 
as the Viper, it offers more room 



Connie Payment 

then a conventional tanning bed 
and spending 12 minutes in it is 
comparable to 24 minutes in other 
beds. Then there is a vertical bed 
for those hard to reach spots on 
your side and another more con- 
ventional horizontal bed. 

Other services offered by the 
salon include ear piercing, eye- 


brow waxing and pedicures. She 
said they hope to offer manicures 
later this year. 

Some of the stylists have been 
employees at the salon for over 
15 years. “The fact that we are 
all good friends and have a lot 
of fun makes it nice to come to 
work,” Payment said. “Some 
days we laugh at each other 
and some days we laugh at our- 
selves.” Stylists making Total 
Outlook their home are Maggie 
Carr, Ashlyn Keenzer, Margaret 
Hurkmans, Jody Pierce, Mary 
Dobrowolski and Sajen May and 
receptionist Brittany Groh. 

Payment has some clients who 
have been with her for the past 21 
years, following her from her first 
job with another local salon to 
Total Outlook. “I love my clients 
and have become very close to a 
lot of them over the years,” she 
said. 

Normal business hours are 8 


a.m. to 7 p.m., but later appoint- 
ments can be accommodated. To 
make an appointment call Total 
Outlook at 632-6936 or stop by 
720 Ashmun Street in the Sault. 


“It’s good to challenge your- 
self,” Payment said, “and it’s 
definitely been a challenge that I 
have embraced.” 


AMR awarded SBA 8(a) business development status 



AMR 
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The Small Business 
Administration (SBA) recently 
awarded Advantage Mechanical- 
Refrigeration (AMR) with 8(A) 
business development status. The 
8(a) Business Develop Program 
is a resource for small businesses 
to compete in the marketplace. 
This status helps companies gain 
access to federal and private pro- 
curement markets and govern- 
ment projects 

“This status will open con- 
tracting opportunities for our 
company regarding government 
contracts locally and nationally,” 
commented AMR President 
Jodi Vanden Berg, a Sault Tribe 
member. 



J odi Vanden Berg, president of the 
firm at Advantage Mechanical- 
Refrigeration. 


AMR, at 4870-F West River 
Rd NE Comstock Park, Mich., 
(phone (616) 365-0000) is a 
mechanical contracting firm that 
provides a full scope of mechan- 
ical services to customers across 
Michigan. They specialize in 
industrial, institutional and com- 
mercial markets since 2001. 

The firm has a loyal cus- 
tomer base consisting of major 


greenhouse/produce warehouse 
suppliers, government buildings, 
wastewater treatment facilities, 
industrial facilities, schools, 
retirement home communities 
and many commercial retailers. 

Offering sales and service, 
AMR sells, installs, maintains 
and services all types of heat- 
ing, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, refrigeration and plumbing 


systems. Other services provided 
include new construction, reno- 
vations, backflow prevention 
testing, service of new or exist- 
ing mechanical systems, non- 
chemical water treatment, energy 
management, direct digital 
controls and mechanical systems 
maintenance. 

AMR has been qualified 
by the Mechanical Service 
Contactors Association (MSCA) 
of America with the elite desig- 
nation of a MSCA STAR con- 
tractor and are held to the indus- 
try’s toughest stands. A MSCA 
STAR qualified contractor works 
efficiently and safely to get the 
job done on time, the first time. 



BOUSCHORFQR1HEBCARD 


A lifetime of dedication for the positive advancement of Sault Tribe 

“Together we have accomplished what many considered impossible just a few short 
decades ago. But we have more work to do for the generations yet to come. I ask you 
to please vote for me as we look forward to the future together and continue building 
a positive organization for our children and grandchildren.” Megwetch Bernard Bouschor 


VISIT BOUSCHOR.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION 


paid for by the committe to elect Bernard Boschor 
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Member 

By Brenda Austin 

Aagii (Lindel) Clement is 
providing the Sault area with a 
unique product through her newly 
formed company - Clandestine 
Life Coaching. With her varied 
background and different cultural 
experiences gained through world 
travel, she offers to help clients 
set and reach goals using a vari- 
ety of tools and techniques. 

Her areas of specialty include 
pre and post-bariatric surgery 
coaching, spiritual coaching and 
life skills and fitness coaching. 

If you need a confidential friend, 
are lonely, need a little help and 
guidance or could use help with 
life skills such as shopping, job 
hunting, interviewing, physi- 
cal activity, children, partners, 
co-workers and positive speech 
and thoughts - Clandestine Life 
Coaching can help. 

Clement said the initial consul- 
tation is free and she offers a slid- 
ing scale payment arrangement to 
fit within your budget. 


offers life coaching services 



Aagii (Lindel) Clement 


Clement is a retired LPN who 
also holds degrees in general 
education and environmental 
science. In addition to taking 
continuing education classes from 
Lake Superior State University, 
Clement plans to return there this 
summer to begin work on a bach- 
elor’s degree program in exercise 
science. 


Life coaches do not diag- 
nose or give advice. “We offer 
a unique set of skills for people 
and let our clients tell us what 
they want and we help them 
achieve those goals,” she said. 
“For example, if someone is hav- 
ing difficulty with their diet I will 
help them shop and cook, or they 
may need help learning how to 
properly read nutrition labels or 
how to store food properly. If one 
of their goals is to exercise but 
they don’t feel comfortable going 
to the gym by themselves, I’ll go 
with them.” 

She has one client who pays 
for her confidentiality, friend- 
ship and company. “We sit and 
talk about things going on in her 
life, we laugh and she sometimes 
reads me her poetry. It’s worth it 
to her to have a person outside of 
her normal life situation who isn’t 
giving her advice or telling her 
what she should or shouldn’t do,” 
Clement said. “Life coaches have 
a code of work ethics that we try 


to live by - it has its own mea- 
sure of professionalism and skills 
to help facilitate people in their 
own self-discovery.” 

Clement helps each of her 
clients develop an individualized 
action plan based on their spe- 
cific goals. As a former bariatric 
patient, Clement said she has 
developed a passion for working 
with people considering bariatric 
surgery or with those who have 
already undergone the procedure. 
“I offer a hands on approach 
from a person who has been there 
herself,” she said. “I have suc- 
cessfully lost over 100 pounds 
and am sill on the journey; I 
have had to change my entire life 
around.” 

Clement said what she loves 
about life coaching is that it is a 
very individualized process with 
limitless possibilities and nothing 
set in stone. “I offer a relaxed, 
safe and comfortable atmosphere. 
I am not there to judge, cure or 
fix. I am there to assist to the 


in Sault 

best of my ability with the skills, 
tools and experiences I have 
gathered in my life,” she said. 
“Life coaching is not for every- 
body. Some people need other 
kinds of help from other types 
of professionals. If someone is 
seeing a therapist I would recom- 
mend a life coach as well.” 

Clement’s other professional 
accomplishments include pre- 
sentations at LSSU and in the 
United Kingdom, as a consultant 
in Australia to the Jara Tribe of 
Indigenous peoples, youth camp 
and adult retreat coordinator, pub- 
lished author of poetry and a chil- 
dren’s book, columnist and blog- 
ger, cultural sensitivity trainer and 
substance abuse healing helper. 

Clement also enjoys and prac- 
tices her Native American culture 
and can offer direction in this 
area as well. 

She can be contacted by call- 
ing (906) 440-9795 or by email at 
clandestinelifecoaching @ gmail. 
com. 


Retirement: Girl Scouts are prepared 


By Dawn L. Terrell 
Social Security Operations 
Supervisor, Sault Ste. Marie 

March 2012 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the Girl Scouts. 

It was on March 9, 1912, 
that Juliette Gordon Low made 
a phone call to her cousin and 
said, “I’ve got something for the 
girls ... and we’re going to start 
it tonight.” A few days later, on 
March 12, she organized the 
first U.S. “Girl Guide” troop in 
Savannah, Ga., with 18 mem- 
bers in two patrols. Today, there 


are more than three million Girl 
Scouts. The organization’s motto 
is “Be prepared.” 

That same advice can help 
your retirement savings to grow 
as plentiful as the Girl Scouts 
have over the last 100 years. 

The best way for you to “be 
prepared” when it comes to 
retirement planning is to visit 
our online retirement estimator. 
The estimator can give you an 
instant, personalized picture of 
your future retirement benefits 
from Social Security. Enter dif- 


ferent scenarios (such as different 
future earnings amounts or dates 
of retirement) to find out how that 
will change the benefit amount 
you can expect to receive. It’s 
available at www.socialsecurity. 
gov/estimator. 

Knowing how much you can 
expect to receive from Social 
Security, coupled with any retire- 
ment plans you may have through 
your employer, will help you 
figure out how much you need to 
save for your retirement. 

Looking for more tips on plan- 


ning for the future? Pay a visit 
to our Benefits Planners as well. 
You can use the planners to help 
you better understand your Social 
Security protection as you plan 
for your financial future. Get 
started at www.socialsecurity.gov/ 
planners. 

Another great source of help 
is the “Ballpark E$timate.” It 
includes a two-page worksheet 
that helps you quickly identify 
approximately how much you 
need to save to fund a comfort- 
able retirement. The Ballpark 


are you? 

E$timate takes issues like project- 
ed Social Security benefits and 
earnings assumptions on savings, 
and turns them into language 
and mathematics that are easy 
to understand. You can find it at 
www.choosetosave.org/ballpark. 

You don’t have to be a Girl 
Scout to be prepared. Sit down at 
your computer — perhaps with a 
box of Girl Scout cookies — and 
plan for your future. You could be 
celebrating your own 100th year 
one day; you might as well do it 
comfortably. 


Action alert: Help defend Indian Child Welfare Act 

ADOPTION CASE COULD SPAWN ADVERSE LEGAL PRECEDENT FOR THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES IN INDIAN COUNTRY 


Issues involved in the case 
. . . include the child’s 
needs, paternal rights, 
vulnerability of parents 
serving in the armed forces, 
state adoption laws and 
federal Indian law. 


By Rick Smith 

The National Indian Child 
Welfare Association recently 
issued an action alert for help 
from the tribes and citizens of 
Indian Country to defend the 
American Indian Child Welfare 
Act. The alert stems from the 
legal challenges surrounding 
the adoption case of 2-year-old 
Oklahoma Cherokee “Baby 
Veronica,” in South Carolina. 

The association alleges signifi- 
cant violations of state and fed- 
eral laws took place in the case. 

The case pits the adop- 
tive parents, Matt and Melanie 
Capobianco, who live near 
Charleston, S.C., against the 
girl’s biological father, Dusten 
Brown, a member of the 
Cherokee Nation who lives in 
Oklahoma. Further, it pits the 
Christian Alliance of Indian 
Child Welfare against the Indian 
Child Welfare Act. 

Baby Veronica was born 
to unwed parents who signed 
waivers agreeing to place the 
child into adoption in 2009. The 
Capobianos adopted the girl. 
Brown, claiming he did not fully 
understand the purpose of the 
waiver when he signed, later 
filed suit and was awarded cus- 
tody of the child at the end of last 
December. The Capobiancos are 
appealing the decision and gath- 
ering allies in the process. 

While it is not clear exactly 
when Brown was deployed in 
relation to the adoption proceed- 
ings, reports indicate he was 


deployed overseas in Iraq for a 
year with the U.S. Army some- 
time during the process. 

The association has been 
tracking the case and said they 
need help from Indian Country 
due to the amount of bias in 
local, state and national media 
coverage of the case. In addition, 
potentially adverse legal ramifi- 
cations could rise from the out- 
come for thousands of American 
Indian families across the nation. 

Issues involved in the case, 
according to the association, 
include the child’s needs, pater- 
nal rights, vulnerability of par- 
ents serving in the armed forces, 
state adoption laws and federal 
Indian law. Media covering the 
case, the association alleges, has 
disregarded facts surrounding 
the case and criticized the Indian 
Child Welfare Act of 1978, the 
relevant federal law in the case. 
National coverage of the case on 
CNN, in newspapers and online 
social media has also been dam- 
aging and inaccurate in portray- 
ing the case and the Indian Child 


Welfare Act. 

Compounding the difficulties 
of the situation for the associa- 
tion is a Christian Alliance of 
Indian Child Welfare campaign 
called Save Veronica, which is 
essentially a recruiting drive and 
legal defense fund on behalf of 
the adoptive parents. 

Further, the association indi- 
cates the adoption case is dif- 
ficult to address because of the 
lack of accurate, publicly avail- 


able information and sealed court 
records, the first such situation in 
the association’s history. 

“We are in for a long fight. 
This will likely not end at the 
South Carolina Supreme Court, 
especially if the biological 
father’s custody is upheld,” the 
association noted in a recent 
mass communique. “The pro- 
spective adoptive family has 
become crusaders against the 
Indian Child Welfare Act. We 


anticipate they will seek review 
in federal court of any decision in 
the South Carolina State Supreme 
Court that does not provide them 
with full custody. They are in 
a federal circuit that sees few 
Indian law cases and is consid- 
ered very conservative.” 

The association indicated it 
must prepare for a legal battle to 
defend the Indian Child Welfare 
Act in this case by raising sup- 
porting funds and planning strat- 
egies. 

Donations can be sent to the 
National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, 5100 SW Macadam 
Avenue, Suite 300, Portland, OR 
97239 or pledged online on the 
association’s website at www. 
nicwa.org. The association also 
asks folks to help raise aware- 
ness of the situation by passing 
information about it on to others. 
Further information about the 
association, its history and mis- 
sion, becoming a member, join- 
ing its affiliated online sites and 
other information can be found 
on its website. 



You can make money 
while playing the 
Florida Lottery from 
anywhere in the world. 


Member of the Greater Fort Walton Beach Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of the Better Business Council of the Emerald Coast. 


We’ll prove it to you be sending you our FREE report. 


Call toll-free 24 hours a day: 
1-877-526-6597 ID# B6906 
www.lottomagiconline.com/?=_ 
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Attention: Students with all A grades or perfect attendance 

Elementary, middle and high school students are eligible for the Student Incentive Program for the 
2011-2012 school year. The program rewards students for all A grades, perfect attendance or both. Students 
must be in grades 4-12 for all As and grades K-12 for perfect attendance. The program is sponsored by the 
Michigan Indian Elders Association. It is not a Sault Tribe program; the tribe is providing the information 
and application as a courtesy to our membership. Please follow all directions on the application. The 
deadline is 5 p.m., April 10, which is when it must be RECEIVED by: Leah Fodor, c/o MIEA, P.O. Box 
218, Dorr, MI 49323. 

Michigan Indian Elders Association 
2011/2012 Student Incentive Program 
Application Form 


Student’s Name: 

Age: 

Grade: 

Address: 

City: 

State: 

Zip: 

Phone: 

Email: 

School Name: 

School Address: 

School Phone and Fax: 

Principal's Name: 

Student's Social Security Number (voluntary): 

All A's 

Number of marking periods 

Perfect Attendance 
number of marking periods 


VERY IMPORTANT - Please attach the following documents to this completed 
application in order for your student to qualify and be considered: 

1 . A copy of the student’s report card signed by his/her parent and/or a letter from an administrator in 
his/her school stating the marking periods for which he/she have had all A’s or perfect attendance; 
(note: student must be in grades 4 through 12 to qualify for all A’s and K through 12 for perfect attendance) 

2. A copy of the student’s tribal membership card; (If the student doesn’t have a card please include a copy of 
a parent’s tribal card) 

3. NOT REQUIRED, however, if a photograph of the student is available which could be used in 
promotion of the program please enclose with the completed application. Please write the student’s 
name on the back of the picture. 

I certify that all the information given is true and correct. I understand that this information is being given 
for the receipt of funds and the Michigan Indian Elders Association program coordinator may verify the 
information on the application with my child’s school. I further give consent for the use of my child’s name 
and/or likeness for the promotion of this program. 


Parent’s Signature Date 

Please mail the preceding information to: Leah Fodor; C/O MIEA, PO BOX 218, Dorr, Ml 49323 

All information Must Be Received by 5:00 p.m. on April 10, 2012 to be eligible for the program. 


Scholarship contest 
opens for Native 
high school students 


By Rick Smith 

The Holland and Knight 
Charitable Foundation recent- 
ly opened its 2012 Young 
Native Writers Essay Contest. 
Competitors must be high school 
students in grades nine through 
12 who “have a significant and 
current relationship with a Native 
American tribal community.” 

Responding students should 
write an essay of no more than 
1,200 words that describes “a cru- 
cial issue confronting your tribal 
community today. Explain how 
you hope to help your tribal com- 
munity respond to this challenge 
and improve its future.” 

Feel up to the task? Get your 
entries in by the April 30 dead- 
line. The foundation requires all 
essays to be uploaded to the con- 
test website at www.native writers. 
hklaw.com. Essays sent by other 
means such as email, mail or fax 
will be disqualified. Complete 
rules and requirements are posted 
on the competition website. 

Winners will be notified 
of results by May 3 1 and their 
essays will be posted on the 
foundation’s website. Each of five 
first-place winners will receive 
a $2,500 scholarship and an all- 
expenses-paid trip to Washington, 
D.C. from July 8 to July 14, 
accompanied by any teachers 
who inspired their participation in 
the contest. While in Washington, 
D.C., winners can visit the many 
sites of the nation’s capital such 
as the National Museum of the 
American Indian, Smithsonian 
Institution, national memorials 


and others. In addition, the first- 
place winners will receive an 
award for display at either their 
homes or schools. 

According to the founda- 
tion, the competition is designed 
to encourage young people of 
American Indian ancestry to think 
about critical issues facing their 
tribal communities and “honor the 
legacy of every American Indian 
who has ever lived.” 

The Holland and Knight 
Charitable Foundation is a non- 
profit organization formed in 
1996 to conduct the many chari- 
table activities led by employees 
of Holland and Knight LLP, a 
global law firm of more that 
1,000 lawyers specializing in 
litigation, business, real estate 
and governmental law. The firm 
also has a component called the 
Indian Law Practice Group. It is 
composed of more than 20 expe- 
rienced attorneys and government 
specialists in the complexities of 
Indian law in fields ranging from 
sovereign immunity to infrastruc- 
ture development. 

The Young Native Writers 
Essay Contest began in 2006 and 
is rooted in the shooting spree 
carried out by one student in 2005 
at the Red Lake High School on 
the Indian reservation of the same 
name in northern Minnesota. The 
foundation originally developed 
the scholarship competition to 
help the Red Lake community 
find healing, and has since grown 
to serve all American Indian com- 
munities. 


Cathy (McCoy) Abramson 

LEADERSHIP REPRESENTING ALL TRIBAL MEMBERS 



Ma'iingan-doodem 


YOUR FULL TIME 
REPRESENTATIVE III 


EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP — 

+ Tribal Board Member 

+ Sault Tribe Head Start Policy Council - Board Liaison 
+ Sault Tribe Healthy Traditions Advisory Council 
+ Sault Tribe Community Transformation Grant/Strategic 
Alliance for Health Leadership Team 
+ Gaming Commission 
+ National Indian Health Board Chairperson 
+ Tribal Leaders Diabetes Committee-Bemidji Area 
Representative 

+ Secretary of Health and Human Services Tribal 
Advisory Committee-Bemidji Area Representative 

EDUCATION— 

^ Bachelors of Science Degree, 

Business Administration 


Please call me at my home number 810-433-1184 if you have any 
questions or would like to assist with our campaign. MiigwechU 



It has been an honor serving you 
asaTribal Board Member and I am 
askingforyourcontinued support. 
When re-elected, I will continue 
to be your full time representative, 
working hard to be your voice. 
While I am running for Unit I, let 
meassureyouthatl represent ALL 
tribal members no matter where 
you live. 

With your support, I will 
continue to serve and represent 
our members in a respectful and 
professional manner. You are 
importanttomeand I will continue 
to watch out for your best interest 
to the best of my ability. 

(Paid for by Committee to Re-Elect Cathy Abramson.) 
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Taking breaks and building a fine art gallery 



JhiirA 


Kewadin anistique Casino gift shop cashier, Tammy Vincent (left), and Manistique casino manager, Lisa Fisher, 
with the latest of 50 jigsaw puzzles the Manistique crew solved and put on display in the employee breakroom 
and adjacent passageways. Vincent came up with the idea of making the puzzles available for enjoyment in the 
breakroom about a year ago. Fisher likes the idea as a form of morale support for the staff. The casino crew 
take turns solving the puzzles during work breaks. Finished puzzles are mounted, framed and hung for display. 
The team pastime has culminated in an unofficial art gallery of their own making. 



A close-up of a section of one of the completed puzzles on dis- 
play in the Kewadin Manistique Casino employee breakroom 
area. Vincent, who has 17 years with the Sault Tribe, said the 
puzzles are donated by staff members. 


Photos by Rick Smith 



Above, is it a photograph? Perhaps a paint- 
ing? At a slight distance, it is difficult to 
determine if many of the finished works 
are puzzles or actual photos and paintings. 
Below, more works along another wall of the 
passageway. 



Above, Vincent and Fisher with some of the works on display in the breakroom passageway. All of the works are glued and placed 
under a protective layer of pliable plastic. The frames are fashioned by the casino's maintenance crew from scrap wood. Below, 
another close up of one of the works on display. The puzzles feature pastoral scenes, landscapes, seascapes, architectural works, 
wildlife, Americana and American Indian themes. 
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Family Fun Night enjoyed at JKL Bahweting 




Middle school students operated a concession stand at family fun night to help raise 
money for their eighth grade trip. Here, J oey Harvey serves nachos to one of the many 
event participants. 


Team "Bawating Anishinaabek," Dean Sayers, Amy McCoy- Sayers, Mike McCoy and 
Kim McCoy did a fantastic job integrating second grade Geezhik into all aspects of 
this challenge. 


"Team Extreme," Tracey Knight, Andrea Masters, Sandee LeLievre and Nikki Dowd created 
one extreme cake! 


Above, Team "Island Cakes," Beckie Palmer, Theresa Kallstrom, Molly Davie and 
Krissie Beamish had so many great ideas they chose to do several smaller cakes 
rather than one big one. 


Left, American Idol cake critiquers C. Lo (Carolyn Dale) and Simone (Cheryl Stevens) 
gave positive feedback to each team and presented team awards and recognition. 


-I L ^ 


J enny, Shalan and Shania Palmer had fun experimenting with sound. 


JKL Bahweting School in 
Sault Ste. Marie held its annual 
Family Fun Night on Feb. 7. It 
was a huge success with 323 
people attending. 

It appeared that everyone 
enjoyed all the activities. The 
book fair was busy, the parent/ 
child engagement that was hap- 
pening at the engineering activi- 
ties was amazing, children visited 
the star lab, the story telling event 
found many students sharing spe- 
cial moments with an audience, 
memories were captured with 
themed family photos, cupcakes 
were decorated and the only 
word that can be used to describe 
the cake decorating contest is 
“WOW.” A great time was had 
by all! 


J oy Anderson looks at one of the many selections at the book fair. 
Curtis Hubbard, left, seems to be amazed that she is enjoying it. 
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Reaching education milestones 



Dorothy Karr 


Sault Tribe member Dorothy Karr 
made the dean’s list during her first 
semester at Northern Michigan University 
where she is majoring in radiography and 
plans to get her ultrasound technician 
certificate. 

Dorothy is the daughter of Howard and 
Theresa Karr of Wetmore, Mich. 

Justin Neil Muehlhauser of Linden, 
Mich., member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, gradu- 
ated as a pre-recruit from Washtenaw 
Community College Police Academy on 
Dec. 16, 2011, after 21 weeks of training. 

He also graduated with an associate’s 
degree in criminal justice from Virginia 
College. 

He is looking for a job with tribal law 
enforcement in the state of Michigan. 

His very proud mother is Marge (nee 
Andrews) Bekins of St. Ignace, Mich., 
step-father Terrance J. Bekins of Grand 
Haven, Mich., father Craig Muehlhauser 
of Kansas, fiance Erica Shiggow and son 



J ustin Neil Muehlhauser 


Ethan Muehlhauser, 2, of Linden. 

Friends can contact him at 
jmuehlhauser 1 3@yahoo.com. 

Barb Smutek, an employee of 
the Sault Tribe Alive Youth (STAY) 
program, graduated from Central 
Michigan University in August of 2011 
with a Master of Science degree in 
administration. 

She was recently accepted into the 
new hybrid doctoral degree program in 
educational psychology and educational 
technology (EPET) at Michigan State 
University starting this June. 

Smutek said the program had a highly 
competitive admissions process with a 
large number of highly qualified appli- 
cants to the program coming from across 
the country and internationally. 

EPET program coordinator Dr. Robin 
K. Dickson said, “Our goal is to pre- 
pare educational leaders with the requi- 
site knowledge and skills to direct and 
evaluate learning in the confluence of the 



Barb Smutek 


world of digital media, online learning 
environments and traditional face-to- 
face practice. Participants such as Barb 
Smutek will be engaged with powerful 
ideas about learning and technology 
while actively employing innovative 
technologies in their own learning so that 
they will be highly qualified to lead in a 
time of great change.” 

Smutek said she would recommend 
all Sault Tribe members explore options 
in higher education. With the expansion 
of reputable online programs, advanced 
degrees are possible for anyone in any 
location. She said MSU’s EPET program 
has an excellent website and she encour- 
ages everyone to visit: www.educ.msu. 
edu/cepse/epet. 

“I am so thankful to everyone in 
my life that encouraged me to pursue 
education,” she said. “My tribe, my peers 
and especially my family have played a 
large part in my success as a student. Chi 
miigwech, mom and dad!” 



M iigwech 


We wish to express sincere heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation to all coworkers and friends 
for the gestures of kindness shown after our 
recent loss of a dear partner, brother and 
uncle, 0 rien A. Corbiere. 

A very special thank you to Cheryl 
Bernier, Theresa Lewis and the Sault Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians for providing a lovely 
luncheon and feast. Thank you, Cecil, for 
providing the opening and closing ceremonies 
at the Niigaanigiizhik Ceremonial Building 

for his visitation. Many thanks for your floral 

tributes, monetary donations and condolence 
cards. Thank you to all who knew 0 rien, for 
sharing their memories with us, he will truly 
be missed. M any thanks to the Baawating 
Singers and the Firekeepers. A special thank 
you to the drivers Cecil Pavlat and Josh 
Homminga for accompanying Orien home to 
M 'Chigeeng. Thank you very much to Edythe 
N ichols for the ribbon shirt. Thank you all 
who offered and provided our family with 
accommodations. 

Your gestures of kind ness and generosity 
will never be forgotten. 

G chi miigwech. 



Walking On 



DARLENE A. CASWELL 

Darlene A. Caswell, 62, 
lifelong Newberry resident, 
died unexpectedly at Marquette 
General Hospital in Marquette on 
Feb. 29, 2012. 

Born in Newberry on July 12, 
1949, she was a daughter of Jonas 
J. and Helen J. (nee Calkins) 
Moses. Darlene was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

According to her wishes, 
cremation services have been 
accorded. The family will hold a 
private inurnment in the spring. 

Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family with 
their arrangements. 

JERRY L. CAUSLEY 

Jerry L. Causley of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., died Feb. 21, 
2012, at War Memorial Hospital 
in Sault Ste. Marie. He was born 
Sept. 10, 1954, in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich. 

Jerry was an avid sports fan, 
enjoyed playing golf. He was a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

He is survived by his wife, 
the former Phyllis Downs, his 
stepson, Kirk (Nancy Hamilton) 
Downs of Lansing, his step 
daughter, Christine (Mark) Groh 
of Sault Ste. Marie; sisters, 
DaLinda Brissette and Debbie 
Causley; brothers, John (Pat) 
Causley Jr., Jim (Dorothy) 


Causley, Donald Causley, Jeff 
(Connie) Causley and Daryl 
Causley; grandchildren, Brittany, 
Allyse, Malcolm, Tanecia and 
Cierra. He will be missed by 
many more close relatives and 
friends, especially his great niece, 
Taylor. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents, John and Lorraine 
Causley. 

Funeral services were held on 
Feb. 24, 2012, at Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home with 
Brother John Hascall officiat- 
ing. A Memorial Mass was held 
Feb. 25 at Our Lady of Snows 
Catholic Church with Brother 
John Hascall as celebrant. Final 
resting place is Father Marquette 
Indian Cemetery. 

DARRELL J. CRYDERMAN 

Darrell J. Cryderman, 54, of 
Kincheloe, Mich., passed away 
unexpectedly on Feb. 22, 2012 at 
War Memorial Hospital. 

Darrell J. Cryderman, also 
know as “Bobo,” was born Aug. 
31, 1957, the son of Charles and 
Julie (Tolliver) Cryderman in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Darrell 
graduated from Sault High School 
with the class of 1975. 

He married Ane (Roberts) on 
Nov. 23, 2009. He was a mem- 
ber of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. Darrell 
enjoyed hunting, fishing for wall- 
eye near the Sugar Island ferry, 


NASCAR, Red Wings hockey 
and the Detroit Tigers. 

Darrell is survived by his wife, 
Ane Cryderman of Kincheloe; 
sons, Darrell Cryderman Jr. of 
Florida, Sean Cryderman of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Adam (Abby) 
Roberts of Kinross, Mich.; two 
granddaughters, Adrianna and 
Danak Cryderman; his mother, 
Julie Mary (Tolliver) Cryderman 
of Missouri; two brothers, Danny 
Wilson and Dale (Janis) Wilson, 
both of Sault Ste. Marie; a sister, 
Lisa (Bill) Jones of Missouri; and 
many nieces and nephews. 

He was preceded in death 
by his father, Charles Newton 
Cryderman. 

A Memorial Mass was held 
Feb. 27 at St. Isaac Jogues 
Catholic Church with Brother 
John Hascall as celebrant. In lieu 
of flowers, memorials may be left 
to help with the Danak College 
Fund. Condolences may be left 
online at www.csmulder.com. 

NANCY HUEY 

Nancy R. Huey, 70, passed 
peacefully surrounded by fam- 
ily and friends on Feb. 11, 2012. 
Born on May 29, 1941, she 
was the daughter of David and 
Dorothy Ripley in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Surviving her are her son 
David Huey, his wife Barbara 


and grandsons Eric and Sam 
Huey of Frenchtown, N.J. and her 
son, Marc Huey, his wife Lynda 
and grandson Jon-Marc Huey of 
Melbourne, Fla. 

Nancy is preceded in death by 
her parents and son Christian who 
also passed on Feb. 11, 25 years 
ago. 

Nancy enjoyed gardening and 
going to the shore with friends. 
She spent most of her career help- 
ing disabled children as an aide. 

Per her request, a traditional 
ceremony led by Donald Silva 
and Kate Cummings was held 
before her passing and for four 
days after her death. Memorial 
Services will be held in the 
Spring. 

In lieu of flowers, please 
send donations in the name of 
Christian and Nancy Huey to 
Freedom House PO. Box 367, 
Glen Gardner NJ 08826 or visit 
freedomhousenj .org. 

LARRY G. JEWELL 

Larry George Jewell, 36, of 
Sugar Island, passed away unex- 
pectedly Feb. 18, 2012 at War 
Memorial Hospital, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Larry was born on Aug. 1, 
1975, in Garden City, the son 
of Donald and Darlene (Masta) 
Jewell. He graduated from 
Monroe High School. On Aug. 

24, 2001, he married Stephanie 
Dornbos in Saline. Larry was co- 


owner of Island 
Tree Service. 

He loved to do 
mechanic work, 
hunt, fish, and 
ride snowmo- 
biles and dirt 
bikes. He was 
an accom- 
plished artist 
who enjoyed drawing, painting 
and giving tattoos. He loved liv- 
ing on Sugar Island and enjoyed 
playing chess at the Hilltop Bar. 
Larry was a member of the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

His love for his family saw no 
bounds, especially for his wife 
and four beautiful children. 

Larry is survived by his wife, 
Stephanie Jewell; their four 
children, all of Sugar Island, 
Ashia, Kayleigh, Savannah and 
Jayden Jewell; his father, Donald 
Jewell, and his wife, Loretta; 
three brothers, Donald Jewell 
of Sugar Island, Harry Jewell 
and his wife, Lisa, of Maybee, 
and Rodger Jewell and his wife, 
Suzy, of Colorado; two sisters, 
Chevone Montri of Sugar Island 
and Deanna Bussell and her 
husband, Steve, of Tennessee; a 
niece who was more like a sister, 
Shawna Bennett, of Monroe; 
and his many nieces and neph- 
ews, including Joseph, Ashton, 
Carlyon, Marcus, Dawson, 

Amya, Cipreanna and 
— See “Walking On,” Page 17 
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Jorga. He is also survived by his 
father-in-law, Steve Dornbos of 
Whitmore Lake, his mother-in- 
law, Sue Dornbos of Florida, and 
a brother-in-law, Bill Dornbos of 
Florida. 

He was preceded in death 
by his mother, Darlene (Masta) 
Jewell, and a niece, Christy 
Jewell. 

Funeral services were held 
Feb. 24, 2012 at C.S. Mulder 
Funeral Home with Pipecarrier 
Cecil Pavlat officiating. In lieu of 
flowers, memorials may be left 
to help with funeral expenses. 
Condolences may be left online at 
w w w. c smulder. com. 

HERMAN “BARNEY” MCCOY 

Herman Angus “Barney” 
McCoy of 
Sugar Island, 

Mich., died 
peacefully Feb. 

19, 2012, at 
War Memorial 
Hospital with 
family by his 
side. 

He was 

born August 1, 1929, on Sugar 
Island to Theodore and Mary Ann 
(Pine) McCoy. 

Barney retired from the 
Cadillac Motor Company of 
Detroit and moved back to the old 
homestead on Sugar Island with 
his wife, Flo. He was a member 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and the United Auto 
Workers of America. 

He is survived by two sisters, 
Patricia (the late Jim) Belleau 
and Viola (the late Allen) Catling, 
many nieces, nephews and cous- 
ins by the dozen. 

He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Flo, and his parents. 

The Belleau and Catling fami- 
lies would like to thank Tina Fox 
and Wilma Cairns for their excel- 
lent care of Barney. 

Visitation and services were 
held at Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home with Father 
Sebastian Kavumkal officiating. 
Interment services were held at 
Oaklawn Chapel Gardens with 
Brother John Hascall officiating. 

Memorial contributions to the 
Road to Recovery, 500 Osborn 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783, would be appreciated. 

LORRAINE RUTLEDGE 

Lorraine (nee Leask) Rutledge 
passed away on Dec. 7, 2011, at 
the age of 85 and below is a small 
tribute to her life. 

Lorraine was born on Sugar 
Island March 9, 1926. Story 
goes that when Dolly Leask was 
going into labor, she was to hang 
a pair of red long-johns on the 
clothes line to alert the nearest 
neighbor to come help (no phones 
back then). It must have worked 
because Lorraine was born and a 
wonderful life began. 

Lorraine’s childhood was spent 
on a farm on Sugar Island, which 
always made for many good sto- 
ries to pass along (for example, 
her brother Gordie and ice skat- 
ing on the creek). The island is 
also where Lorraine spent her 
final days playing a mean game 
of cribbage with her siblings (five 
still live on the island) or anyone 
else who would stop by. The 
following is what happened in- 
between. 

Lorraine graduated from Sault 
High in 1943 and had several 
adventures (traveling to Flint 



to work in a 
defense plant 
along- side 
a cousin) 
before she 
married and 
started a fam- 
ily. Lorraine 
married 
Melvin “Ping” 
Rutledge and 
had three 
children born 
in the Sault 
before work 
took them 
south to Troy, 
Mich., and 
four more 
were born. 
Lorraine had 
seven children 
in nine years 
and life got 
hectic. Lorraine’s calendar was 
always full but so was her life. 

Lorraine worked for 27 years 
at the Wayne Oakland Bank as 
head of student loans, but she 
also found time for her committed 
volunteer work, which she contin- 
ued throughout her life. She was 
PTA president for the elementary 
school for many years. She was 
also a Cub Scout den mother, and 
Ping and Lorraine would often 
host the summer corn roast every 
year. Between volunteering to 
drive families without a car to 
dentist appointments and such, 
she also found time to attend 
almost every school event her 
children participated in (band 
concerts, football, baseball, and 
wrestling). 

And speaking of sports, 
Lorraine was an avid fan. 

Summer in the Rutledge house 
was filled with Ernie Harwell’s 
voice keeping the world informed 
on what the Tigers were doing. 
Winters were all about the Red 
Wings and what a great man 
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Gordie Howe was. Lorraine 
would sneak a few minutes here 
and there to catch up on the lat- 
est scores, but not too much time 
because there were always laun- 
dry to be done and meals to cook. 

Lorraine was always cooking, 
and there was always enough 
food at dinner time for “one more 
person.” The Rutledge house 
was open for friends and family, 
especially at mealtime. Lorraine 
was known far and wide for her 
homemade bread. There was 
nothing better than a thick slice 
of fresh bread (cut with the infa- 
mous knife that is now the family 
heirloom) lathered with “real” 
butter. 

Another specialty of Lorraine’s 
was her pizza. Of course the 
main ingredient was her bread, 
which made the crust thick and 
crispy. And when the pizzas were 
thrown in the oven, you would 
think an alarm had gone off in the 
neighborhood shouting “pizza at 
the Rutledge house.” There were 
always many extra friends over 
on pizza day. 

Lorraine treated everyone the 
same. If you were a friend that 
stopped by, it wasn’t unusual that 
she would put you to work. If 
she was going to feed you like 
family, you pitched in like fam- 
ily. Many times she would corral 
anyone (mostly girls) to stop and 
“just comb my hair for a minute 
while I rest my feet and read the 
newspaper.” Everyone did it with- 
out complaint (they were worried 
they’d get off the pizza list). 

Lorraine was also a very com- 
passionate person, and she taught 
her children to “count their bless- 
ings.” The children still quote 
something she would say when 
there were complaints about hav- 
ing to wear old shoes. She would 
say, “You’re lucky you have 
feet to put shoes on.” Lorraine 
raised her children with a strong 


sense of family and to do the 
right thing. Lorraine’s wonderful 
life continues on in her children, 
grandchildren and great grand- 
children: 

Loraine’s children and 
grandchildren, Fred and Marcia 
Rutledge, Amy and Abby, Karen 
Van Wormer, Adam and Tamera, 
Randy and Lisa Rutledge, Kalynn 
and Shaye, Debbie and Craig 
Hill, Kendra and Max, Rick and 
Adrienne Rutledge, Samantha 
and Nick, Lori and Bob Jankow, 
Savannah, Joe and Juliet Rutledge 
and one on the way. 

And great-grandchildren, 

Leah, Eric, Ella, Darla, Nicholas, 
and Grayson. 

Lorraine’s siblings, Ted Leask, 
Joyce McCoy, Leo (Tuff) Leask, 
Gordie Leask, Wilma Cairns, 
Carol Smith, Linda Leask, Gayle 
Belleau. 

Lorraine was preceded in 
death by her husband Melvin 
“Ping” Rutledge, and her siblings 
Ted, Tuff, and Linda. 

If anyone would like to donate 
in Lorraine’s memory please con- 
sider Sugar Island Ambulance, 
Sugar Island Fire Department 
or War Memorial Hospital Long 
Term Care facility. 

GENA MARIE LABRANCHE 

Gena Marie 
LaBranche 
of Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
passed away 
unexpect- 
edly on Feb. 

23, 2012. She 
was born on 
May 27, 1965, 
in Flint, Mich., to Gerald and 
Patricia LaBranche. 

Gena loved singing and danc- 
ing, her family and spending time 
with her grandchildren. She was a 
member of Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians, attended to 



powwows and was very proud of 
her Native roots. 

Surviving Gena are her 
parents, Gerald and Patricia 
LaBranche; her special friend, 

Lee Thompson Jr.; her son, 

Travis LaBranche, and her two 
daughters, Amber (Brandon) 
Gentry and Joelle LaBranche; 
and her grandchildren, Eli, Grace 
and Ayden Visnaw, Kayden and 
Draven Gentry and Danika-Jo 
LaBranche. 

Preceding Gena in death is her 
brother, Jerry Lee LaBranche. 

She will be loved and missed 
by many aunts, uncles, cousins 
and friends. 

Visitation was Feb. 26-28 
at the Niigannagiizhik Cultural 
Building with funeral services 
Feb. 28, Brother John Hascall and 
Cecil Pavlat officiating. Her final 
resting place will be at Mission 
Hill Cemetery in the sping. 

Memorial contributions may 
be left to Gena’s family. Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Funeral home 
assisted the family with arrange- 
ments. 

BETTY JEAN LOUNDS 

Betty Jean Lounds, 69, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., previously 
of Prudenville, Mich., passed 
away Feb. 19, 2012, at Munson 
Medical Center with her family 
by her side. 

Betty was born on Sept. 

20, 1942, in Sault Ste. Marie 
to Daniel and Gertrude (Earl) 
Somes. She was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

She married Dwaine Lounds 
on April 16, 1960, in Sault 
Ste. Marie. The couple lived 
in Monroe before moving to 
Prudenville in 1975 and in 2005 
moved to Sault Ste. Marie where 
she was the office manager for 
the tribe. 

See “Walking On,” Page 18 
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Ebert- B utzke engagement 



Kelley and Dennis Ebert of St. Cloud, Wise., are pleased to announce the 
engagement of their daughter Heather Lee Ebert to Dustin Louis Butzke 
the son of Ray Butzke and Dawn Berg. The couple reside in Eden, Wise. 
A J uly 21, 2012 wedding is in planning. 


From Walking On, Page 1 7 
She was a member of the 
Houghton Lake Does, she 
enjoyed snowmobiling, boating, 
loved to read and crochet and 
especially loved spending time 
with her grandkids and great 
grandkids of whom she was very 
proud. 

Betty is survived by her lov- 
ing husband of 5 1 years, Dwaine 
Lounds of Sault Ste. Marie; 
son, Daniel (Debbie) Lounds of 
Lapeer; daughters, Debra Lounds 
of Traverse City, and Denise 
Traver of Roscommon; grandchil- 
dren, Chris, Jen, Shawn, Ashley, 
Katrina, Josh, Nick, Nathan 
and great grandchildren Kylie, 
Bray den and Indigo; brothers, 
Daniel (Karen) Somes of Ohio 
and Glen (Theresa) Somes of 
Maryland. She was preceded in 
death by her parents and grand- 
son, Kyle. 

A celebration of life service 
will be held in the spring in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Christler Funeral 
Home Prudenville Chapel is han- 
dling the arrangements. 

ROBERT GIEROK 

On Jan. 9, 2012, Robert (Bob) 
Gierok walked on. He was 57 
years old and grew up in Flint, 
Mich. He passed away in his 
sleep. Bob was a master mechan- 
ic who could fix 
any boat, large 
or small. He 
had been living 
and working in 
North Port, Fla., 
for the last two 
years. 

He is sur- 
vived by his 
mother, Eva Koch, a retired regis- 
tered nurse and elder in the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe, and step-father 
James Horne. Bob leaves one 


son, 21 -year-old Joseph, who was 
learning boat mechanics from 
his father, as well as 24-year-old 
daughter Melissa, who is attend- 
ing college in Georgia to become 
an ultrasonographer. His wife, 
Anne Loan, is a registered nurse 
at Emory University Hospital in 
Georgia. 

Bob loved the outdoors, grow- 
ing his own food in a large gar- 
den, and riding his motorcycle. 

He was a big animal lover, from 
dogs, cats, to turkeys, ducks, etc. 
He enjoyed helping older people 
in the neighborhood, and they all 
loved him. He adored his grand- 
babies; Rebecca, 4, Daniel, 2, and 
Ryley, 3. 

Bob’s brother, John Gierok 
(Wanda Lautner), is a guitar 
instructor at Benzie Central High 
School in Traverse City, Mich. 

His brother, Daniel Gierok, 
and wife, Sherry, both work at 
Munson Hospital in Traverse 
City. His sister, Susan Koch (Jay 
Miller), mother of two small 
boys, lives in Marietta, Ga., as do 
his father and mother-in-law, Bob 
and Pat Loan. His daughters from 
a previous marriage are Tiffini 
DuBrey of New York and Christa 
Campbell of Florida. 

Preceding him in death was 
his father, Robert Lewis Gierok; 
brother, William (Billy) Giero; 
and sister, Debra Arntz, who 
passed away April 6, 2011. 

Always cheerful and ready to 
lend a helping hand, his sunny 
smile, sparkling eyes and great 
hugs will be missed. 


Happy 
birthday, 
my boy! 

Love, 

Grandma 
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Artisans get exposure at Bawating Art Gallery 


By Brenda Austin 

If you are a Sault Tribe mem- 
ber or a member of a Sault Tribe 
household and have handcrafted 
products you would like to sell, 
then the Artisans Program at the 
Kewadin Casino Bawating Art 
Gallery may be for you. 

There is no cost to participate. 
The casino sets up display booths 
or tables on a first-come, first- 
served basis. There is a registra- 
tion process that requires proof of 
tribal membership or membership 
household. If an individual within 
a tribal member household wishes 
to participate, the tribal member 
must also register and provide a 
copy of their tribal card. Youth 
under the age of 18 must have 
parental supervision. 

From February through 
September, program partici- 
pants can sell their wares the 
second weekend of each month 

— Thursday through Saturday 

— from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. From 
October through December, the 
program runs every weekend with 


the exception of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas holidays. 

Tribal members and their 
families have been traveling 
from St. Ignace and Muskegon to 
participate, bringing their paint- 
ings, greeting cards, jewelry, 
beadwork, handmade cigarette 
cases, blankets, pillows, house- 
hold items and a large variety of 
other handcrafted items, accord- 
ing to Rachel McKechnie, execu- 
tive assistant to Sault 
Kewadin Casino’s 
COO. 

“The artisans tell 
me they sell quite a 
bit, especially during 
some of the casino’s 
busier weekends when 
we have some of our events on 
site,” McKechnie added. 

The casino’s Banquet 
Department is also very involved 
in the program, working with 
McKechnie to make sure artisans 
have the appropriate number of 
tables to display their work. 

If you don’t have the time to 


man a table over the weekend but 
would still like the opportunity to 
display and sell your artwork, the 
gallery also offers a consignment 
program. The artist sets the price 
and when it sells, the casino takes 
a 20 percent commission. 

“We have had a lot of success 
with the consignment program 
and have local artists who sell 
on consignment on a regular 
basis. We have paintings, wood 
burnings, carvings and jewelry,” 
McKechnie said. The consign- 
ment program is a little more 
limited than the artisans program 
on what will be accepted, sticking 
to a more northern woods theme 
such as traditional beadwork, 
quill work and Native paintings. 

If you would like to regis- 
ter for either program, contact 
McKeckine at (906) 632-0532, 
ext. 53573, or call Art Gallery 
employees Dan Brown or Carmen 
Chippewa at 632-0532, ext. 

53529. Registration materials can 
be picked up at the art gallery or 
by calling the above numbers. 



McKechnie 
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Sault Tribe Community Transformation Grant Project to 
begin a tobacco-free outdoor recreation areas initiative 
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The banner above brandishes the message, "Your family deserves a smoke free home." 


From Community Health 

In recognition of Kick Butts 
Day on March 21, the Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation Gant 
Program and the Sault Tribe 
Community Health Program are 
partnering with the Chippewa 
County Health Department’s 
Tobacco-Free Living Coalition 
to highlight tobacco-free parks 
policies in Chippewa County and 
other counties throughout the 
Sault Tribe service area. 

“Tobacco-free policies in out- 
door recreation areas are impor- 
tant for protecting both health 
and the environment, and there is 
growing support for these types 
of policies in our communities,” 
Community Transformation 
Grant Project coordinator Donna 
Norkoli said. “Tobacco litter is 
poisonous to children and wild- 
life and discarded cigarette butts 
are the most common form of 
litter. Studies show that cigarette 
butts are toxic, slow to decom- 
pose, and costly to remove. 

Cigarette butts have been 
found in the stomachs of fish, 
whales, birds and other marine 
animals and can cause digestive 
blockages. Children routinely 
pick them up and try to place 
in their mouths. In addition, 
butts that are not fully extin- 
guished pose a fire and burn 
risk. Recreation for children 
should not mean having to play 


among cigarette butts or being 
exposed to secondhand smoke. 
Furthermore, use of commercial 
tobacco in outdoor recreation 
areas is not a behavior we want 
to model for the children in our 
communities. Research shows 
that tobacco-free policies can 
help prevent or reduce youth 
tobacco use.” 

Steady progress has been 
made with this initiative at the 
local level over the recent years. 

— The City of Sault Ste. 


Marie adopted a tobacco-free 
recreation areas resolution 
that covers 13 recreation areas 
in Sault Ste. Marie, effective 
August 2010. Recreation areas 
designated tobacco-free include 
Project Playground, Sault Seal 
Recreation Area, Malcolm Park 
(James, Laucks, Locey, Day, 
Nertoli, Bunker fields only), 
kids fishing pond, Sherman Park 
(beach transition, playground, 
and bathrooms) and miscella- 
neous playgrounds used by chil- 


dren. The resolution also requires 
Pullar Community Building and 
Kaine’s Rink to be tobacco-free. 

— The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority adopted a tobacco-free 
policy for playgrounds on Sault 
Tribe housing sites, effective 
April 2011. 

— Kinross Charter Township 
adopted a tobacco-free resolu- 
tion for the baseball fields, 
playground, and fitness trail sur- 
rounding the Kinross Recreation 
Center, effective October 2011. 


— Partners in Delta County 
worked with the City of 
Escanaba, resulting in the adop- 
tion of a smoke-free outdoor air 
ordinance, effective July 2011. 
The ordinance requires outdoor 
areas within 100 feet of city 
buildings, nine playgrounds, six 
ball fields, the guarded beach 
area, Webster pool and two ice 
rinks to be smoke- free. 

For these reasons, the Sault 
Tribe Community Transformation 
Grant Program and the Chippewa 
County Tobacco Free-Living 
Coalition will partner to continue 
this important health initiative. 

“Our initial steps to increase 
tobacco-free outdoor recreation 
areas will be to survey local 
township officials regarding 
their interest in making town- 
ship parks tobacco-free,” Norkoli 
said. “Sault Tribe will be partner- 
ing with local tobacco prevention 
coalitions and other community 
members in this initiative.” 

She added, “We are avail- 
able to provide information and 
assistance to decision makers and 
community members at the local 
level.” 

For more information about 
tobacco-free initiatives, contact 
Donna Norkoli at (906) 635- 
8844 or dnorkoli@saulttribe.net. 
Information is also available by 
visiting www.healthysaulttribe. 
com or www.chippewahd.com. 
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ith your help , 
I have 


I would be honored to continue to serve the 
membership as the chairman of our Tribe . 

— Joe Eitrem 


We Need a Leader Who is Willing to Make Difficult 

Dec is ions to StabilizeOur Tribe: 

Working Full Time for Membership. 

Pushing to diversify our businesses by securing federal SBA 8(a) status for new 
and existing enterprises to secure minority set aside contracts. 

Fighting to protect the Tribe’s Resources and Sovereignty. 

Moving forward to secure a Lansing Casino. 

Treating board members, employees, as well as the membership, with respect, 
behaving in a professional manner. 

Working to provide medical insurance for all tribal members throughout the USA. 


IZI Respected Tribal Elder 
IZI Experienced Businessman 


provided and 
will continue to 
provide responsible 
leadership. I have a 
lifetime of business 
experience and 
firmly believe 
in restoring our 
Tribe to an era 
of community 
harmony and 
financial stability. 


Please feel free to contact me at (906) 632-8567 or via email atjosepheitrem@yahoo.com 


Paid for by Joe Eitrem 


“We need stabilitywithin our Tribe. Ithink lean provide that." 
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AV ON grant aids in breast cancer early detection 



AVON 

Foundation 
for Womer 


fifjfc A$l HEALTH OlJitiEACH PRO&ttAM 


The Avon Breast Health 
Outreach Program awarded a 
$50,000 one-year grant to the 
Sault Tribe Health Center to 
increase awareness of the life- 
saving benefits of early detection 
of breast cancer and to provide 
assistance in access to care. It is 
the fifth year that the program has 
received funding from the Avon 
Foundation for Women to support 
its work on this important health 
issue, and in recognition of the 
program’s excellence. 

The breast health program, 

Get on the Path to Breast Health, 
at the Sault Tribe Health Center 
will educate Sault Ste. Marie and 
surrounding area women and 
refer them to low-cost or free 
mammograms and clinical breast 
exams in their own communi- 
ties. The vital program will also 
provide transportation assistance 
to women who drive over 30 


miles one way to receive 
their mammograms at the 
Sault Tribe Health Center 
by providing a $10 gas 
certificate when done 
with their mammograms. 

In addition, patient navi- 
gation services such as 
assistance with schedul- 
ing, transportation and 
insurance are available for 
patients receiving care in one of 
the tribe’s clinics. 

Since January 2011, the Get on 
the Path to Breast Health program 
at the Sault Tribe Health Center 
reached more than 1,343 women 
with information about the impor- 
tance of early detection of breast 
cancer and referred almost 996 
women for mammograms and 
clinical breast exams. In addition, 
396 women received a $10 gas 
certificate through the program’s 
transportation assistance. 


Breast cancer is the most com- 
mon form of cancer in women in 
the United States, and the lead- 
ing single cause of death overall 
in women between the ages of 
40 and 55. According to the 
American Cancer Society, 7,890 
new cases of breast cancer will 
be detected in Michigan this year 
and 1,320 lives will be lost. 

Nationwide, there is a new 
diagnosis every three minutes and 
a death from breast cancer every 
14 minutes. While advances have 
been made in prevention, diag- 


nosis, treatment and cure, 
early detection still affords 
the best opportunity for suc- 
cessful treatment. Programs 
such as Get on the Path to 
Breast Health help ensure 
that all women have access 
to early detection informa- 
tion and options, even poor 
and medically underserved 
women. 

We are proud that the Avon 
Foundation for Women shares 
our mission and has chosen to 
support our program. With these 
funds we will be able to assist 
Native women with important 
screening and necessary treat- 
ment,” said Michele Bickham, 
radiology supervisor at the Sault 
Tribe Health Center. 

“By educating our communi- 
ties on the importance of early 
detection, and encouraging 
women to get annual screenings 


we are decreasing the health dis- 
parity that we as Native people 
face,” said Amanda Leonard, 
patient navigator, Sault Tribe 
Health Center. 

She added, “This program 
allows us to be able to assist 
women in getting screening and 
treatment for breast cancer. It 
brings me great joy to be able 
to help patients and this is made 
possible through our Avon grant.’ 

Since 1993, the Avon 
Foundation has awarded more 
than 1,550 grants to community- 
based breast health programs 
across the United States, includ- 
ing Get on the Path to Breast 
Health at Sault Tribe Health 
Center. These programs are dedi- 
cated to educating underserved 
women about breast cancer and 
linking them to early detection 
screening services. 


Traditional Medicine hires new staff member 


By Brenda Austin 

SAULT STE. MARIE — Sault 
Tribe member Dalinda Brissette 
was hired last October by the 
tribe’s Traditional Medicine 
Department located inside the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Health 
Center. 

As a traditional medicine prac- 
titioner assistant intern, Brissette 
helps to sort and grind medicines, 
drums and prays for the tradi- 
tional practitioners when they are 
seeing patients, gets medicines 
ready for patients under the 
direction of the traditional practi- 
tioner, makes appointments, does 
office paperwork and helps with 


Dalinda 
Brissette 
was recently 
hired as a 
traditional 
medicine 
practitioner 
assistant 
intern. 

ceremonies and sweat lodges. 

Brissette, of Hessel, was pre- 
viously employed with the Hessel 
Kewadin Casino as a surveillance 
operator. She has also spent the 
past few summers keeping the 
gardens at the Hessel golf course 
beautiful. 


Her interest in traditional 
medicines began as a young 
child watching her grandmother, 
who knew how to use plants for 
medicines and poultices. “My 
parents couldn’t practice their 
traditional spiritual ways, so we 
didn’t learn a lot from them. But 
my grandmother knew how and 
what plants to pick and how to 
make teas and medicines. When 
I was a baby and crawling on 
the floor they couldn’t figure 
out why I was dragging one of 
my legs. My grandmother asked 
my mother to put a poultice of 
leaves and I think salt pork on 
it and a needle came out of my 


leg.” 

In her early 30s, Brissette 
met a priest at St. Isaac Jogues 
Catholic Church who at one time 
was a priest for the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation, and through 
their conversations she became 
interested in Native spiritual 
traditions. She started attending 
sweat lodges in Bay Mills where 
she met members of the Bay 
Mills Indian Community, from 
whom who she also learned. 

During her time at Bay Mills 
Community College, she wrote 
a research paper comparing the 
properties of local Native medi- 
cines to some of their European 


counterparts that doctors use 
today. “I am learning more since 
I have been here. I believe the 
Creator gave every culture their 
way of healing and medicines. 

He gave different people differ- 
ent gifts to use for healing, medi- 
cines and for seeing beyond,” 
she said. 

If you are interested in mak- 
ing an appointment at the Sault 
Tribe Health Center to see 
traditional medicine practi- 
tioners Keith Smith or Harlan 
Downwind call (906) 632-5268. 
Brissette works with Traditional 
Medicine Assistants Laura 
Collins and Peggy Hemenway. 



J oin the 3rd annual walk and roll to work, school or play 


To encourage community 
members to use active forms of 
transportation, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Building a Healthier Community 
Coalition (BHCC) and Sault Tribe 
Strategic Alliance for Health 
Project is sponsoring a Walk and 
Roll to Work, School or Play Day 
on Friday, April 20. Everyone is 
encouraged to walk, roll, jog, run 
or cycle at least one-half mile to 
work, school or play. This type of 
commuting benefits your health, 
improves the environment and 
saves you money. 

The Walk and Roll event is 


open to both individuals and teams, 
it includes the Commuter Cup 
Challenge, a friendly workplace 
competition to encourage co-work- 
ers to bike or walk to work. The 
Commuter Cup Challenge is open 
to all workplaces in Chippewa 
County. A trophy will be awarded 
to worksites in four categories 
— mini, small, medium and large. 

The worksites with the largest 
percentage of total employees who 
walk, bike or roll to work on April 
20 will win the coveted Commuter 
Cup Trophy. Last year’s winners 
included JKL Bahweting School, 


large worksite; Chippewa County 
Health Department, medium 
worksite; Soo Evening News 
and Bayliss Library were tied for 
the small worksite category; and 
Feeding America West Michigan 
Food Bank won the cup in the 
mini worksite category. 

Do you live too far away from 
your destination to walk? Walking 
and rolling from out of town is 
easy! Just drive to town, park in 
one of the designated parking 
areas and then walk, roll, jog, run 
or cycle to your destination. If 
the morning commute is not an 


option for you, try a walk at lunch 
or during break time. For par- 
ticipants who work in downtown 
Sault Ste. Marie, the Lunch Loop, 
which begins in the front of Avery 
Square, is available for use. 

Worksites planning to form 
teams and participate in this chal- 
lenge are invited to a team captain 
luncheon on Tuesday, April 3, 
from 12 to 1 p.m. at the Sault 
Tribe Health Center auditorium in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Maps, registra- 
tion forms and instructions will 
be available in addition to great 
ideas to promote this event at the 


workplace. Please register/RSVP 
by March 30 in order to attend the 
Team Captain Luncheon. 

Encouraging friends and co- 
workers to Walk and Roll to Work, 
School or Play will be critical in 
making this a city-wide success. 

For registration materials, please 
visit www.healthysaulttribe.com. 
For more information, contact 
Lisa Myers, SAH Project coor- 
dinator, lmyers@saulttribe.net, 
(906) 632-5255, or Wayne Barry, 
BHCC SMART Group coordina- 
tor, wnjbarry@gmail.com, (906) 
748-1787. 


Registered dietitians contribute greatly to healthful lifestyles 


When you want to make 
positive changes to your life, like 
lose a few pounds, who do you 
see? A registered dietitian. 

When schools want to help 
students become more healthy by 
learning to make better choices 
at lunch, who do they consult? A 
registered dietitian. 

When hospitals and nursing 


homes want to offer the best 
nutrition for their budgets, who 
do they look to? A registered 
dietitian (RD). 

When Sault Tribe medical 
clinics see patients who needs to 
make some lifestyle changes to 
improve, who do they send them 
to? One of the tribe’s RDs. 

As food and nutrition experts, 


RDs do these and myriad other ties. They have completed an 


Dr. Colin Irish provides medical services for 
tribal members, spouses, tribal employees 


jobs in our society to make things 
better: 

— RDs are the food and nutri- 
tion experts who can translate 
nutritional science into practical 
advice. 

— RDs have degrees in nutri- 
tion, dietetics, public health or a 
related field from well-respected, 
accredited colleges and universi- 


internship and passed an exami- 
nation. 

— RDs use their nutrition 
expertise to help individuals 
make unique, positive lifestyle 
changes. 

— RDs work throughout the 
community in hospitals, schools, 
public health clinics, nursing 
homes, fitness centers, food 


management, food industry, uni- 
versities, research and private 
practice. 

— RDs are advocates for 
advancing the nutritional status 
of Americans and people around 
the world. 

March 14 is this year’s 
Registered Dietitian Day. If you 
know an RD, be sure to say 
“thanks!” 


Manistique team members take the color challenge 


Open 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday-Friday, at the Grand 

t Island Chippewa Community Center, (Munising 

Tribal Health Center), 622 W Superior St., Munising 
MI 49862. Call: 906-387-4721 or 1-800-236-4705. 

Services offered at no cost to tribal members 
include medical, osteopathic, acupuncture, prescrip- 
tion medication, traditional medicine, home health 
nursing services, nutrition and health education 
counseling, behavioral health and addiction counsel- 
ing and smoking cessation medication and counsel- 
Dr. Colin Irish ing services. 


Feb. 13 kicked off a 12- week 
employee wellness challenge in 
Manistique. Twenty-two of the 
facility employees are currently 
working to increase their activity 
level and to eat more colors dur- 
ing the work week. 

The challenge involves eat- 
ing five or more colors from 
fruits and vegetables every day, 
Monday through Friday. In 


doing so, participants earn miles 
toward their goal of walking 
across the seven-county service 
area. More miles are earned by 
walking at least five miles each 
day before, during or after their 
work shift. 

Registered dietitian and diabe- 
tes case manager, Gail Sulander, 
and health educator, Kerry Ott, 
developed the challenge to assist 


fellow team members in improv- 
ing their own wellness by doing 
what is recommended to clinic 
patients. 

Limiting the challenge to the 
work days of Monday through 
Friday creates a true employee 
wellness program. However, 
walking and eating colorful 
foods are also encouraged on the 
weekends. 
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CAN YOU SPELL MISTERS? 



’amela Metivier 


Fifth grade students, from left, Macy Cook, Braedon Pages and Riley Walters were the top three spellers in J KL 
Bahweting's fifth grade. 


JKL Bahweting School’s 
Gifted and Talented Program 
hosted the annual spelling bee 
for fifth through eighth grade 
students on January 25. The spell- 
ing bee is sponsored by the EUP 
Consolidated Community Schools. 
The top three winners (first to 
third) from each class were: 

Grade 5: Braedon Pages, Riley 


Waters, Macy Cooks. 

Grade 6: Samantha Brand 
and Griffin Zajkowski, Marrissa 
Clement. 

Grade 7 : Anne Marie Peer 
and Kaitlyn Goodman, Lawrence 
Taylor. 

Grade 8: Alissa LeBlanc and 
Kaleb Shannon, Jacob Thompson 

The top two students from each 


class competed at the district level 
against St. Mary’s, Maplewood 
Academy and Rudyard Area 
Schools. 

Congratulations to sixth grader 
Griffin Zajkowski for taking 
second place at the Rudyard com- 
petition. Griffin will move to the 
regional competition in St. Ignace 
in March. 


First networking 
meeting held 


By Pamela Metivier 
The Gifted and Talented 
Department at JKL Bahweting 
School held its first Parent 
Community Network meeting 
Leb. 22. All parents of gifted 
and talented students and their 
families were invited to attend. 
Parents signed in and filled out a 
gifted and talented survey while 
their kids got to know each other 
and played with some mind bog- 
gling puzzles. Everyone enjoyed 
a dinner of salad, pasta and bread 
sticks. 

The meeting was brief and 
parents were asked to keep the 
evening and the group itself 
all about having fun and get- 
ting to know each other better. 
After dinner, a creative building 
challenge was set up and all the 

SpaJdtiDmff 

Firdciaar 

April 6, 6-8 p.m., at the Hessel 
Tribal Center. 

$6 for adults 

$4 for ages 12 and under 

Youth 3 years and under eat 
free. 

Proceeds go to the Tribal Youth 
Council. 

Lor more information contact: 
Lisa Burnside at 484-2298 or 
lburnside@ saulttribe .net. 


parents and kids formed teams 
of four or five. They were given 
the nearly impossible task of 
building a tower of pasta using 
spaghetti noodles, mini marsh- 
mallows, elbow noodles, straight 
straws and sticky mail labels . 

The tower had to hold a pint- 
sized container and 16 penny 
nails, one at a time, until all five 
pounds of nails were used or the 
tower collapsed. The team with 
the tallest, strongest structure 
won the challenge. 

Lamilies are looking forward 
to meeting next month for a fam- 
ily story collection night. We 
are hoping to bring in elders to 
speak to the families about the 
“old days” before they begin 
documenting their own family 
memoirs. 

Tribal Youth 
Council 
Pancake 
Breakfast 

March 24, 9:30-11:30 a.m., at the 
Hessel Tribal Center. 

$5 for adults 
$4 for ages 12 and under 
Proceeds go to Mukkwa 
Giizhik Drum. 

Lor more information contact 
the YEA office at 484-2298 or 
lburnside@ saulttribe .net. 


Forum part of JKL Bahweting improvement study 



Photo by Rick Smith 

A community forum on the feasibility of structural imrpovements to J KL Bawheting Public School Academy in 
Sault Ste. Marie took place on Feb. 23. Representatives from the firms of C2AE Architecture, Engineering and 
Planning and Hayward Consulting who conducted the forum were, from far left, Sault Tribe member and former 
C2AE CEO Ray Tadgerson, professional planner Steve Hayward, landscape architect Rusti Owens and architect 
Dennis Bekken. 


By Rick Smith 

Company officials from an 
architecture, engineering and 
planning firm met with about 30 
concerned citizens in a forum on 
Feb. 23 at the JKL Bawheting 
Public School Academy in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., to review and 
discuss proposed options for physi- 
cal improvements to the school. 
Representatives of the Michigan 
based C2AE and the planning 
and development firm Hayward 
Consulting conducted the forum. 

A few officials associated with the 
school and Sault Tribe were on 
hand as well. 

Sault Tribe member and former 
C2AE CEO Ray Tadgerson in- 
troduced the primary speaker for 
the event, Dennis Bekken, project 
manager and design architect for 
the firm. Bekken later introduced 
two other speakers, landscape 
architect Rusti Owens and profes- 
sional planner Steve Hayward to 
speak on their areas of expertise 
regarding the presented propos- 
als. Owens addressed items such 
as wetland issues and Hayward 
focused on financial matters sur- 
rounding any improvement project 
for the school. 

Bekken explained the forum is 
part of the latter stage of a feasibil- 
ity study in developing a report on 
the project for the leading bodies 
of the school and the tribe. The 
report will be a culmination of 
an array of prior meetings, data 
collection and extensive work 
in conceptual development and 


design in looking at the feasibil- 
ity of infrastructure improvement 
options. 

After providing an overview of 
how information for assessments 
were acquired and some of the re- 
sulting details from the assessment, 
Bekken moved on to reviewing 
two options in making the school 
improvements. Essentially, the 
options are to expand and renovate 
the existing building or design and 
build an entirely new facility at the 
southeast corner of Seymour Road 
and Bobcat Court on the Odenaang 
housing site just south of the Sault 


Ste. Marie city limits. 

The primary strengths of 
renovating the existing build- 
ing, according to Bekken, is the 
existing location of the school is 
known in the community and it 
could reduce the overall cost of the 
project. Among several disadvan- 
tages are limited space for outdoor 
features such as playgrounds and 
athletic fields without buying and 
developing adjacent land, incon- 
venient parking, poor separation 
of bus and automobile traffic, 
substandard sized classrooms in 
lower grade levels, hallway traffic 


of upper grades requires disruptive 
circulation past lower grade levels, 
renovations and expansion will in- 
terfere with school programs dur- 
ing construction and the removal 
of three to five modular units used 
by the school would be required. 

The strong points of building a 
new school on the Odenaang site, 
Bekken noted, include increased 
interior and exterior spaces, 
arrangement of the facility for 
maximum achievement in creat- 
ing the best learning environment, 
all school programs could be 
accommodated at the site, proper 


separation of bus and automobile 
traffic while sharing the same 
secure entrance, school programs 
can continue unfettered at old 
facility during construction of new 
school and it is the best opportu- 
nity to incorporate whole-building 
sustainability at the least cost. 
Weaknesses are that the project 
may not be possible without public 
utilities extended to the site, access 
to the site may be limited without 
road improvements and road main- 
tenance, construction may be more 
expensive, the site is not within 
easy walking distance to main 
population areas and neither are 
any proper walking or bicycling 
facilities in place. 

According to material provided 
at the forum, the projected cost 
for the proposed expansion and 
renovation of the existing build- 
ing would be nearly $18.5 million 
while construction of a new build- 
ing as proposed would approach 
$22.6 million. 

The professional team conduct- 
ing the forum fielded questions and 
feedback from attendees after their 
presentations. Community input 
was also one of the several steps the 
development company took in pre- 
paring the final report on the study. 
The report will also incorporate 
recommendations from the school’s 
officials and Sault Tribe leaders 
along with any necessary modifica- 
tions. Bekken said the report should 
be ready around the end of March 
and will be distributed to appropri- 
ate school and tribal officials. 
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Saving on salt is saves water quality, wildlife 


Here in Sault Ste. Marie, we 
are accustomed to long winters 
with a lot of snow, and over the 
years we have learned how to 
cope with icy roads and walk- 
ways. Road salt is used practi- 
cally everywhere because it really 
works when it comes to de-icing. 
The use of salt as a de-icer has 
expanded greatly in the last cen- 
tury with more than 1 8 million 
tons being spread over roadways 
in the U.S. 

For safety purposes, road salt 
is definitely a great tool, but 
where does all that salt go? We 
have to keep in mind that every- 
thing we put on the ground will 
eventually end up in our water, 
the water that we use every day 
for drinking, bathing, swimming 
and many other uses. Over the 
winter, the roads are salted often, 
we salt our driveways and walk- 
ways. When the snow melts, all 
of the salt is washed right into our 
waters. 

Salt enters our waterways 
through direct runoff to our sur- 
face waters or by moving through 
soil and groundwater. When it 
does, the salt water threatens 
drinking water supplies and can 
harm fish, freshwater plants and 
other organisms, while putting at 
risk wildlife, birds, vegetation and 
soil organisms in the surrounding 
ecosystem. 

Once salt enters our ground- 
water, it typically takes decades 
for the salts to disappear due to 
the slow travel times in ground- 
water, contaminating our drinking 
water. The largest issue with salt 


in public water supplies is the 
taste preference to consumers but 
there are more serious concerns 
of the impacts of salt on human 
health. The most well-known side 
effect of too much salt is hyper- 
tension, or high blood pressure. 
Prolonged hypertension increases 
the risk of heart disease, heart 
failure, stroke, and kidney dis- 
ease. Another side effect of too 
much salt is edema, a swelling 
of the body, usually seen in the 
hands and legs. Edema occurs 
when the body retains an excess 
of fluid in an attempt to balance 
out the extra sodium. 

Salt affects the ecosystem in 
many ways. Just like humans, 
each plant and animal can only 
handle so much salt before it has 
negative effects or even death on 
the organism. Too much salt in 
soil inhibits plants from getting 
their water and nutrients from the 
soil, causing them not to survive, 
decreasing food and habitat for 
animals. 

Everything in moderation is 
key. The amounts of salt going 
into our environment can be 
very detrimental to our whole 
ecosystem. Salt destroys soil 
structure by killing some soil 
bacteria. This allows more soil 
to erode into streams, taking the 
salt with it. Salt erosion contami- 
nates drinking-water supplies to 
levels that exceed standards. Salt 
doesn’t evaporate or otherwise 
get removed once it’s applied, 
so it remains a persistent risk to 
aquatic ecosystems and to water 
quality. 



Water Drop 

By Crystal Bole 


Salt slowly kills trees, espe- 
cially white pines, and other 
roadside plants. The loss of indig- 
enous plants and trees on road- 
sides allows hardier salt-tolerant 
species to take over. Deer, elk, 
moose and sheep eat road salt, 
which causes salt toxicosis; the 
animals lose their fear of vehicles 
and humans, causing many fatal 
encounters. 

As you may have noticed, salt 
does not only have an affect on 
our bodies and the ecosystem 
that we live in, but it also has an 
affect on our cars, buildings and 
roads, which is costly to every- 
one. Salt can penetrate concrete 
to corrode reinforcing rods, which 
can damage bridges as well as 
roads. Salt damage to vehicles 
includes corrosion of parts like 
bumpers, brake linings and 
frames as well as bodywork. Salt 
also causes cracks in the paws of 
household pets like cats and dogs. 


How can you stop using salt 
around your home? 

At this time, sodium chloride, 
also known as salt, is the cheapest 
and effective way to de-ice our 
roads and walk ways. There are 
other de-icers being developed 
but are not as cost effective as 
salt. Knowledge is power, so try 
and keep up on the advances in 
this area. Make sure all salt is 
enclosed properly so not to use 
it unnecessarily. Encourage your 
city, county or township to prop- 
erly house salt piles and look into 
other salt alternatives. 

In your own home: 

— Mix your salt with sand 
so that you’re not using as much 
salt. 

— Try proactive shovelling 
to remove snow before it com- 
pacts and melts into that slippery 
enemy, ice. 

— Planning to create or 
rework your driveway? Consider 
a porous surface that offers drain- 
age and improves traction, such 
as gravel or interlocking paving 
stones. 

— Use sand. It’s gritty, it’s 
non-perishable, it’s natural — it’s 
sand! 

— Use ashes. If you have a 
wood-burning fireplace, you need 
to do something with the ash. It’s 
grippy and it’s dark, so it heats up 
in the sun, melting ice! 

— Use kitty litter. 

— Use a salt alternative such 
as EcoTraction, CMA (Calcium 
magnesium acetate) and KA 
(potassium acetate) 


CMA is harmless to plants 
and animals and not corrosive to 
metals or damaging to concrete. 

It works best when spread at the 
beginning of a snowstorm, before 
temperatures drop low enough 
to form ice, and on light, non- 
compacted snow. Disadvantages 
of CMA include its higher cost 
and a tendency to blow away and 
absorb moisture, clogging spread- 
ing machines. Potassium acetate 
(KA) is another alternative to salt 
which is noncorrosive. It’s less 
harmful to steel structures like 
bridges. 

Sand, gravel, kitty litter and 
ashes spread on surfaces do not 
melt the ice, but give drivers and 
pedestrians extra traction. Some 
concerns exist that the buildup of 
materials that are easily washed 
away when the snow melts, 
such as sand, add to sediment 
in streams. IF possible try and 
cleanup sand when melting starts, 
by shoveling slush into the gar- 
bage or by sweeping up remnants 
as it continues to warm up. Earth- 
friendly ways to avoid using any 
materials to melt ice at home 
include wearing snow cleats on 
shoes and investing in a set of 
snow tires and a snow shovel. 

Alfalfa meal is a natural fertil- 
izer containing nitrogen, which 
melts ice. When looking for alfal- 
fa meal, ensure it’s not the kind 
sold in pellet form by feed stores. 
This type of alfalfa is available 
from local garden centers and 
increases traction for drivers and 
those on foot. 


MSU Extension hosts workshops on Cottage 

Food law and food safety aasses contiming through May 


By Brenda Austin 

MSU Extension, in conjunc- 
tion with the MSU Product 
Center for Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, is offering a 
workshop titled, “Cottage Foods: 
How to start a successful busi- 
ness.” 

Michigan’s Cottage Food law 
took effect July 2010 and allows 
people to sell certain homemade 
food products made in their home 
kitchens directly to the public. 

The Product Center offers 
resources for Michigan entrepre- 
neurs in the agriculture, natural 


resources and bio economy sec- 
tors. 

The workshop discusses the 
Cottage Food law as it pertains 
to small food businesses. Proper 
food handling techniques, food 
safety and storage are also cov- 
ered, in addition to what foods 
are and are not considered cottage 
foods in Michigan. 

After you have successfully 
completed the workshop, you 
will receive a certificate stating 
that you have taken food safety 
training related to Michigan cot- 
tage foods. The certificate is not 


required to sell cottage foods, 
but lets your customers know 
you have taken extra measures to 
ensure safe food products. 

There is a $20 fee for the 
workshop and you can register by 
visiting: http://web2.msue.msu. 
edu/cottagefoods/. 

If you have an entrepreneurial 
spirit and are considering offer- 
ing some of your homemade 
food products for sale, you will 
be interested in the workshop 
that Michigan State University 
Extension will be offering around 
the state. For more information 


about the Product Center visit 
http ://productcenter.msu.edu/ 

For more information about 
MSUs Extension services go to: 
http://msue.anr.msu.edu/ 

Cottage Foods: How to start a 
successful business 2012 work- 
shops: 

Hillsdale, Mich. — March 8, 
3-5 p.m. at the Hillsdale County 
MSU Extension office, call 
Jeannie Nichols at (517) 439- 
9301. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — March 
27, 3-5 p.m. at the Kalamazoo 
Northside Association for 


Community Development, call 
Jeannie Nichols at (517) 439- 
9301. 

Springfield, Mich. — March 
22, 3-5 p.m. at the Springfield 
Farmers Market, call Rita 
Klavinski at (269) 781-0784. 

Novi, Mich. — March 22, 3- 
5 p.m. at the Tollgate Education 
Center, call Eileen Haraminac at 
(586) 469-6082. 

Garden Mich. — April 25, 
place and time to be announced 

Munising, Mich. — To be 
scheduled week of May 7, further 
information to be announced. 


UW kudos to FNB 

First National Bank in St. Ignace has been selected as the February 
Volunteer Business Neighbor of the Month through United Way of the 
Eastern Upper Peninsula’s Spotlight Recognition Program. Nominated 
by the Community Health Access Coalition (CHAC), First National 
Bank of St. Ignace supports the local community in a number of differ- 
ent ways. 

CHAC partners with many organizations within local communities 
to enhance the services they provide to residents. Most recently, First 
National Bank partnered with CHAC by purchasing and advertising 
their caramel apple fundraiser. Funds raised during the event support 
CHAC’s prescription assistance program. First National Bank’s sup- 
port raised the largest amount of funds by a business in Mackinac 
County. This was the third year they have participated in this particular 
fundraiser. CHAC and United Way of the EUP are appreciative of the 
support shown to the non-profits in the community by First Financial 
Bank of St. Ignace. 

Pictured at right are Andrea Osborn (CHAC), Veronica Rickley, 

Ruth LaChapelle, Lynda Eby, Pattie Tafelski, Lisa Litzner, Robert 
Brandstrom, Amy Marshall, Heather Peterson, Angela Fraser, Andrea 
Tamlyn, and Justin Modrzynski (L-R). 
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Issuance of commercial fishing licenses moved 
from CORA to Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 



By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe commercial fish- 
ermen - captains, co-captains 
and helpers - must now make 
appointments with Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement (STLE) when 
renewing or applying for com- 
mercial fishing licenses. The 
Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority (CORA) previously 
issued the commercial licenses 
and will continue to handle all 
other aspects related to com- 


mercial fishing, including catch 
reports and commercial vessel 
registrations. 

Although STLE will now be 
issuing the licenses, they do not 
make any decisions pertaining to 
the licenses themselves. 

Sault Tribe Chief of Police 
Robert Marchand stressed the fact 
that other then coming to STLE 
for their licenses, everything else 
remains the same — catch reports 
will remain the same and ques- 


tions about commercial vessel 
licensing should be directed to 
CORA (632-0043). 

STLE has a new fax number 
for licensing and permitting for 
use by commercial fishermen, 
subsistence fishermen and anyone 
exercising their treaty rights activ- 
ities. That new number is (906) 
635-7707. 

Kasey Povey will be taking 
all calls pertaining to commercial 
licenses and can be contacted by 
calling 635-6065. It is requested 
that no messages be left on voice 
mail or with other employees 
about appointments. You must 
speak directly to Povey and have 
a confirmed appointment to be 
seen. Walk ins are not accepted. 
No appointments will be taken 
after 4 p.m. to allow licensees 
time to travel to the BIA office, 
which closes at 4:30 p.m., for 
their signature. 

Forms of payment include 
check or money order and fees are 
payable when you come to your 
appointment. Fee amounts are: 
$100 for large boats (25.1 foot 
and up), $50 for small boats (25 
foot and under) and $25 for help- 
ers. 

If you are a helper or captain 
who is being licensed for the first 
time, your first stop should be at 
the Sault Tribe Enrollment Office. 
You must have your enrollment 
information for the BIA to review 


Kasey Povey at Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement is now handling trib- 
al commercial fishing licenses. 

before a license can be issued. 
There will be a $5 fee to copy 
your file. 

STLE is open Monday through 
Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. The 
BIA is open from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Monday through Friday 
(closed on federal holidays) and 
Sault Tribe Enrollment is open 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 


When is my catch 
report due? 

There has been some confu- 
sion about subsistence and netting 
catch reports and when they are 
due. These reports are due month- 
ly. This information can be found 
on your licensing paperwork. 
License holders are required to 
submit a catch report for each 
type of license they hold, with 
reporting requirements varying by 
license type. 



Photo courtesy Grandma Pearl Carr 

Tribal member Billy Carr got his first “gator" in Florida while on vaca- 
tion. It was a 6- footer, and what an exciting adventure it was for him! 
Carr is a senior at Warren Mott High School in Warren, Mich. 


UPCOMING TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sault Ste. M arie 

March 16-18, 2012 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

March 30 -April 1,2012 

*22,500 MEGA BINGO 

Kewadin St. Ignace Event Center 
Saturday April 21, 2012 

Pre-register at Kewadin Sault Ste. M arie, 

M anistique, C hristmas or H essel until A pril 13 
for $75. Pre-register at Kewadin St. Ignace 
until April 19 for $75. Packages will be available 
at the door on A pril 21 for $90. 

C redit C ard or C heck orders call 
D eA nn at 1-800-K E W A D I N , ext. 1 or 
direct to DeAnn at 1-906-643-7071, ext. 1 
Visit kewadin.com for more information. 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

January - D ecember 2012 

Every M onday - C hristmas & H essel 
EveryT uesday - M anistique 

T op scores at each location will share in the 
$15,000 G rand Prize Pool in D ecember. 

POKER MANIA 

W eekly T exas H old fern Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

1/1/ eekly winners will be invited back at the end 
of each month to play in Poker M ania! 


WADIN 

LASSIFIEDS 

l.aiTJO.KFWADIN J WWW.KETWADIN.CnM 


Eric Burton 

And 'liic Animals 
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MARCH CASH & CREDIT MADNESS 

All Kewadin Sites 

T uesdays in M arch 

•Top of the hour random slot draws for $100 in 
K ewadin C redits at 12 noon, 4 p.m. & 8 p.m. 

• C ustomers can receive one free entry for that 
night's grand prize draw and also earn entries for 
every 25 points for that night's grand prizedraw. 

• G rand prizedraw will beat 9 p.m. 

Sault Ste M arie & St Ignace- 
0 ne person will win $3,000 each site 
M anistique & Christmas- 
0 ne person will win $1,500 each site 
H essel - 0 ne person will win $750 

• T e barrel will be emptied after each T uesday 

and ticketswill bezeroed. 

TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT MONDAYS 

Kewadin St. Ignace, M anistique, C hristmas & H essel 

1/1/ in up to ... 

■ $5,500 at K ewadin St. Ignace 
■ $2,000 at K ewadin M anistique & C hristmas 
- $1,500 at K ewadin H essel 
$11,000 Total EVERY MONDAY! 

RISE & SHINE 

All Kewadin Sites 

April 27, 2012 

E am, C oiled for a C hance to W in! 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH orCREDITS! 

0 uali tying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 

Complimentary continental breakfast. 
Mustbe50& older to be eligible. 

DINING SPEC I A L S for everyone at all sites! 


*P lease note that C lub hours vary by site 


CASINOS 


T ere's no place like Kewadin. 
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Inland regulations daily catch limits updated 


New language in the tribe’s inland regu- 
lations, Chapter 21 of the Sault Tribe Code, 
has been updated to the catch limits below. 
The entire chapter and code, can be viewed 
and downloaded online at www.saulttribe. 
net. Look in Natural Resources, under 
Membership Services. 

21.916 Daily catch limits. 

No tribal member may harvest fish in 


excess of the applicable daily catch limits 
in Sections 21.908 through 21.912 and this 
Section, whichever is less. 

(1) For lake trout, rainbow trout, splake, 
brook trout and brown trout five per species 
per day in lakes with a maximum of 10 in 
combination. 

(2) For brook trout, brown trout and 
rainbow trout in streams a maximum of 10 


in any combination, no more than three of 
which may be over 16 inches long. 

(3) For Coho, Atlantic, Pink and Chinook 
salmon five per species per day. 

(4) For muskellunge and tiger muskel- 
lunge two per day. 

(5) For largemouth bass, small mouth 
bass, and walleye 10 per species per day 
except where specified otherwise by permit. 


(6) For bluegill, sunfish, crappie, lake 
whitefish no limit. 

(7) For northern pike 10 per day. 

(8) For lake sturgeon one per season. 

(9) For smelt a 2-gallon limit for smelt 
caught with the use of seine. 

(10) For perch 100 per day. 

(11) For any species not listed: No creel 
limit. 


2012 specially regulated seasons: w\li£ye, steelhead 


The Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department would like to take 
this time to remind Sault Tribe 
members the 2012 specially regu- 
lated walleye and steelhead sea- 
sons will be opening shortly. 

The 2012 specially regulated 
walleye season in walleye lake 
systems (listed in Chapter 21, 
section 21.906) are as follows: 
Upper Peninsula April 1 - May 
14; Lower Peninsula March 15 


-April 23 

The 2012 specially regulated 
walleye season in Bay de Noc 
(listed in Chapter 21, section 
21.207) are as follows: Bay de 
Noc tributaries March 15- May 
15; harvest is prohibited in the 
Bays de Noc tributaries March 1- 
March 14. 

The 2012 specially regulated 
steelhead season in restricted 
streams (listed in Chapter 21, 


section 21.910) are as follows: 
Hook and line: Upper Peninsula 
April 1- April 24; lower peninsula 
March 15- April 24. Spear: April 
1 - April 15 

Sault Tribe members will be 
required to posses a valid 2012 
harvest license. There will be no 
charge associated with individual 
specially regulated walleye har- 
vest permits. 

Licensed Sault Tribe fisher- 


men can call Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 
at (906) 632-6132, to apply for 
fishing permits on a given lake 
or stream. Permits will be distrib- 
uted on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Applicants need to apply 
one day in advance. For a permit 
on Monday, members must call 
before 12 p.m. on the previous 
Friday. For weekend permits, 


members must call before 12 
p.m. on Thursday. Permits will 
be issued no more than five days 
in advance of the permitted 24 
hour fishing period. Sault Tribe 
Members will be able to pick 
permits up in person or they can 
be faxed to the location of the 
members’ choice. Harvest reports 
must be filed no more than 72 
hours after the permitted 24-hour 
fishing period. 


2012 Sault Tribe Inland Application 

Please fill out the following application indicating all harvest tags that you would like in addition to your 2012 Harvest License (which includes Inland 
fishing, small game, waterfowl, migratory birds, general gathering and general furbearer). The Harvest License authorizes you to participate in activities 
pursuant to Chapters 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code only. Great Lakes activities require separate permits pursuant to Chapter 20 of the Tribal Code. 

In 2012, the cost for each member will be $15. Please note, there will no longer be a mailing fee assessed. You must pay with a check or a money 
order payable to Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. If you have questions, please contact the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department 
(906.632.6132) or Sault Tribe Law Enforcement (906.635.6065). Youth (16 and under) and Elders (60 and over) are not required to pay fees. New 
applicants must provide proof of hunter safety and all members must include a copy of their Tribal card. 


First name 
Address 



Middle 


Last 




City 


State 


Zip 



File Number(red#on Tribal ID) 
Phone number 



STS #(Red n harvest card) 


Date of birth 



Sex 


Email address 


□ Hunting harvest card 


□ Non-hunting harvest card 


Application Harvest Tags 

n 

Deer 

n 

Spring Turkey 

□ 

Fall Turkey 


pine marten, bobcat, 

□ 

river otter, and fisher 


harvest tags 


Bear and Elk Applications will be available on the Sault Tribe website and the newspaper in the May 2012. 

Walleye and steelhead permits for the specially regulated seasons will be available by contacting the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department , see website 
for details (www.saulttribe.com). 

For all other permits pursuant to chapter 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code, you must contact the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department (i.e. State Firewood 
and State Maple Sap). 

Please mail completed applicationsto: 

PO Box 925 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 


GUACAMOLE: TASTY AVOCADO DIP IS EASY TO MAKE 


From the Kitchen of Bob 
Flowers 

Americans have a love of 
Tex/Mex food, including tacos, 
burritos, enchiladas, chili and the 
ubiquitous nachos. Like the rest 
of you, I too love this kind of 
food. It’s good stuff. 

Guacamole is a sauce made 
primarily with avocados that 
goes especially well with most 
southwestern foods. Sadly, most 
people I know around here have 
never been taught how to make 
this wonderful sauce. And as I 
walk around the grocery stores, I 


see packets for making guacamo- 
le and pre-made guacamole that 
has things in it that were never 
supposed to be in it. This versa- 
tile sauce is so easy to make, and 
with very simple ingredients. 

And so, I give you my ver- 
sion, which was taught to me by 
a good friend (who happened to 
be of Mexican origins) in San 
Diego many years ago. Feel free 
to change it a little, to make it 
your own favorite version. 

Ingredients: 

2 Haas avocados 

3 tbs. ripe, freshly diced 


tomato, or 3 tbs. of your favorite 
salsa 

2 tbs. minced onion 
1 tsp. lemon or lime juice (my 
wife prefers lemon, while I pre- 
fer lime) 

1 tsp. Tabasco or Sriracha 
pepper sauce 

Use a sharp knife to cut 
lengthwise down to the pit of 
the avocado. Now, circle the 
fruit with the knife, all the way 
around, down to the pit. Take the 
two halves, one in each hand and 
twist in opposite directions. The 
two halves will separate, with 


one containing the pit. The easi- 
est way to remove the pit is to 
take the knife edge and chop it a 
little way into the pit. Twist the 
knife to turn the pit and lift it out 
with the knife. Do the same with 
the second avocado. 

Cut slits both lengthwise and 
across the avocado flesh. Slide 
a spoon between the flesh and 
the skin and remove the cubed 
avocado into a bowl. Add both 
the diced tomato and the minced 
onion to the avocado. Mash it all 
with a fork until the avocado is 
smooth. Add the lemon, or lime 


juice, and the pepper sauce and 
stir in until well combined. Now 
taste it. Isn’t that just an amazing 
flavor? 

Use this tasty sauce in your 
next taco, burrito or spoon it 
over an enchilada. Serve it with 
slices of roast beef or chicken. 
There are so many things you 
can do with this sauce. Put it 
into the pocket of split pita bread 
with thinly sliced beef and sliced 
tomato. 

You are sure to find numer- 
ous ways to use guacamole to 
enhance your meals. 
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Chairman reports on Lansing casino proj ect 



Joseph Eitrem, 


Tribal Chairman 
Aanii ! 

This month, I have traveled 
throughout the U.P. and lower 
Michigan to some 20 locations 

Tribe has 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


You may have attended one 
of the many membership meet- 
ings the chairman and Legal 
Department have held in the 
units, as well as downstate to 
provide accurate and truthful 
facts pertaining to the Kewadin 


to meet with members on our 
Lansing casino project. Tribal 
members asked many good and 
tough questions about the project 
and I am extremely grateful to all 
members who took the time to 
attend. At the meetings, we took 
a poll of those attending. Based 
on the surveys, most members 
- 68 percent of them - said they 
support the project, though some 
are still opposed. 

We held the meetings to make 
sure tribal members understand 
that the Lansing casino is not 
another Greektown Casino, and 
that the tribe assumes no finan- 
cial risks for the project unless 
and until the federal government 
approves it. After explaining the 
details, we generally received 
positive feedback. 


I was notified last week that a 
referendum petition was submit- 
ted and will likely go out to the 
membership. The board of direc- 
tors will review this on Tuesday, 
March 6, and then send out for 
a vote of the members. I believe 
the wisdom of our tribal mem- 
bers will prevail. 

Membership needs to know 
that if they vote to disapprove 
this project, it will be devastat- 
ing for our future plans. It would 
affect substantial enhancement 
to our elder checks, annual rev- 
enues to the elder health self-suf- 
ficiency fund, the elder employ- 
ment fund, funeral assistance 
fund, education assistance fund 
and college scholarship fund 
that would provide tuition for 
any tribal member regardless of 


blood quantum. 

We may NEVER AGAIN have 
this opportunity to pursue this 
type of venture where developers 
Jerry Campbell and associates 
will fund the predevelopment and 
legal fees of the project. At this 
point in time we could not even 
think about pursuing this business 
venture without the $10 million 
predevelopment money in place. 

In addition, the tribe may be 
held liable for breaking of a con- 
tract and could be sued. 

Contrary to what the individu- 
al who is pushing this referendum 
says, the board of directors has 
the duty and obligation of our 
Constitution to “manage any and 
all economic affairs and enter- 
prises of the tribe and to engage 
in any business not contrary to 


the federal law that will further 
the economic development of 
the tribe or its members and to 
use tribal funds or other tribal 
resources for such purpose.” 
(Article VII - Powers, Section 1.) 
This is why you, our members, 
elected your unit representatives 
— to represent you and to further 
develop the tribe. That is what 
we are doing with this Lansing 
casino project. 

Before you vote on the com- 
ing referendum ballot, which I 
hope you will do, please have all 
the facts from credible sources. If 
you have any questions, please do 
not hesitate to contact my office 
or your unit representative. 

Respectfully, 

Joe Eitrem 


best financial picture seen in years 


Lansing project. In Unit II, we 
have held one at both tribal 
centers in Newberry and Hessel 
and will also be holding one in 
Naubinway this coming week. 

There was an attempt to 
schedule in Detour/Drummond 
but those I spoke with stated 
they would attend at the tribal 
center. If anyone is interested 
in having an additional meet- 
ing in a specific location in our 
unit, please contact Director 
Hollowell or I and we will make 
arrangements with the chair- 
man’s office to schedule. We 
want all members to be educated 
and well informed of the inten- 
tions for this project. 

This past month has been 
busy with policy review and 
we again will be addressing the 
separation of the CEO and chair- 
man based on the secretarial 
election that was held some time 


ago. I have placed this on our 
agenda many times to discuss 
and am relieved that other board 
members feel the need to discuss 
and address for a solution and 
outcome to move forward. I will 
keep you posted of our progress 
and be consistent about the need 
to secure the separation for a 
smoothly run government. 

We will also be discussing 
the Constitution Committee and 
the document we have drafted. 

I encourage everyone to attend 
these open workshops so that 
you can help us steer this once 
again; we have a final product 
but the document has never been 
fully supported by leadership 
(past or present) or the member- 
ship. I believe we need to pri- 
oritize and make amendments, 
just as we did for prohibiting 
board members to hold office 
and work for the tribe (this is 


prohibited now and changed in 
our Constitution) and separating 
the CEO and chairperson. That 
seems to be the only way we can 
accomplish the necessary chang- 
es that are needed. Please call 
your reps, call (800) 793-0660, 
or view our schedule on the web- 
site to attend these important dis- 
cussions. At our monthly Unit II 
meeting I will be gathering input 
on what you believe is priority 
for changes needed. 

As always, we constantly 
receive financial reports to keep 
us updated on our financial sta- 
tus. I’m very happy to announce 
that we ended up in the black 
for 2011, with a reserve. We 
did not carry a deficit into 2012 
from 2011. With our spending 
decisions and programs reducing 
costs, WITHOUT cutting any 
services, we were able to have 
this outcome. Miigwech to our 


staff that has been watching this 
carefully and assisting our pro- 
grams. We still have a very long 
way to go to pay off our debt 
and increase revenue, but this 
is the best financial picture we 
have been in, IN YEARS. I will 
continue to be very cautious and 
prioritize. 

It’s again election time for 
our tribe, it gets ugly and many 
non-truths are spread in our com- 
munities to hurt people — please 
beware of this. 

As always, please contact me 
directly (484-2954 or lcausley@ 
saulttribe.net) if you would like 
to meet or discuss any issues or 
concerns. Many of you I will see 
at our three monthly meetings in 
the unit and will attend as regu- 
lar and scheduled. 

Baamaa Pii, 

Lana Causley, 

Vice Chairwoman 


No Lansing casino means declining revenue 



lA 


r 


Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Ahniin Anishnabeg. 

I write with a heavy heart, there 
have been so many people that 
have walked on this winter in our 
community. I just want to say a 
special prayer for all those tribal 
members who lost someone this 
season and for those people who 
are struggling with sick relatives. 
Miigwech Gzhe-mnidoo maanda 
giizhegat. This is the simplest 
prayer and it is one of thanks to 
the Creator. With Semaa in your 
hand, this is the easiest way to 
give thanks to the Creator for this 
day. 

We will be going into our next 
board meeting having to make a 


decision as to whether or not to 
proceed with the Lansing project. 

A referendum was submitted and 
we will hear from the Election 
Committee and the Legal Division 
to see if the referendum was sub- 
mitted properly and is sufficient to 
send out for a vote. 

This last month has been a 
flurry of meetings with the mem- 
bership in the Michigan area. I will 
say that most meetings have gone 
well. The general feeling going 
into the meeting is one of opposi- 
tion and skepticism but when the 
people adjourned, our membership 
was generally in support of our 
efforts. 


Here’s the thing people; you 
can vote on this but it does not 
make it a better project. You can 
vote on it but it does not guarantee 
success. You can vote on it and we 
will have to spend another $35,000 
on a referendum we cannot afford. 
You can vote on it and spend the 
money, that is your right. Here is 
the most important thing. . .What if 
it gets voted down? 

If the Kewadin Lansing Casino 
project gets voted down, our 
tribe will still have declining rev- 
enues and increasing population 
demands. If it gets voted down, 
our tribe will still have a “Boomer” 
population that will continue to see 


their elder checks decline. If it gets 
voted down, you will see more 
belt tightening and less member- 
ship services. Simple factors that 
I can point to are increasing gas 
prices and increasing food costs. 
Those are indicators of what we 
will be dealing with the rest of this 
year. Our tribe needs this revenue 
source to work. We simply cannot 
go on the way we have and I as a 
tribal leader cannot stand back and 
watch us backslide. Please vote to 
support the Lansing project. 
Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
440-1334 

debrapine @ yahoo .com 


and elders sought for appellate court 


Attorneys 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians seeks quali- 
fied licensed attorneys and/or 
non-attorneys for the position 
of Appellate Judge in the Sault 
Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal 
Appellate Court. The Appellate 
Court has 4 vacancies to fill, as 
follows: 

— Three licensed attorney 
positions (two active and one 
reserve) 

— One elder position (may 
be attorney or non-attorney) 

The Appellate Court meets 
monthly. Oral argument is 


held in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Appeals filed vary from year 
to year, but typically can be 
anywhere from one to four per 
year. 

These positions include 
a $200 per month stipend. 
Licensed attorney positions are 
also paid at the rate of $150 per 
hour with a maximum billing of 
$5,000 per year. 

Qualifications for licensed 
attorney positions include: 

• Must be a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 


• Must be a member in good 
standing with the State Bar of 
Michigan. 

Qualifications for elder 
(attorney or non-attorney) 
position include: 

• Must be a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

• Must be age 60 or older. 

• If an attorney, must be a 
member in good standing with 
the State Bar of Michigan. 

To further be considered 
for these positions, applicants 
should be able to demonstrate 


that they have: 

• Substantial education and 
experience working with tribal, 
state and federal law. 

• Extensive knowledge in 
juvenile, criminal and child 
welfare proceedings. 

• Knowledge and understand- 
ing of the history and traditions 
of the Sault Tribe. 

A letter of interest, resume, 
and application should be 
submitted to Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court, 2175 
Shunk Road, RO. Box 932, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, 


Attn: Court Administrator. 

Applications can be picked 
up at the Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court or found 
at www.saulttribe.com, in the 
download section of Tribal 
Court’s webpage under the gov- 
ernment tab. A copy of Tribal 
Code is also available to view 
at www.saulttribe.com. 

For more information, please 
contact the court administrator’s 
office at (906) 635-7747, or via 
email at tswan@saulttribe.net. 

The deadline to submit an 
application is April 6, 2012. 
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Improving tribal consultation with Head Start 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


I serve as our Head Start 
Policy Council’s board of direc- 
tors liaison. Because we have an 
excellent director, Anne Suggitt, 
a hardworking staff and policy 
council, our Head Start/Early 


Head Start Program is exemplary. 
Our program sets an outstanding 
example for serving our youth 
and their families throughout 
Indian Country. 

On Feb. 15, 1 testified on 
behalf of our tribe during the 
Head Start Tribal consultation 
that was held in Petoskey. This 
was the first time that a consul- 
tation was held in our Midwest 
region. In order for our program 
to continue as the success that it 
is, issues were addressed to top 
officials from Washington, D.C.’s 
Central Office of Head Start. 

A major issue is teacher quali- 
fications. “The Secretary shall 
ensure that not later than Sept. 

30, 2013, at least 50 percent of 
Head Start teachers nationwide in 
center based programs have (i) a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree 
in early childhood education; or 


(ii) a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree and coursework equivalent 
to a major relating to early child- 
hood education with experience 
teaching pre-school age children.” 

Our tribe has been very proac- 
tive and supportive of securing 
educational opportunities for our 
staff so they may meet the Head 
Start Act of 2007 educational 
requirements. Three of our five 
teachers have their degrees and 
two will receive the associate 
degrees by December 2012. It is 
difficult to recruit new teachers in 
our area who meet these require- 
ments. 

The Office of Head Start needs 
to 1) Address the fact that not all 
areas of the country have quali- 
fied potential candidates in the 
early childhood ecucation (ECE) 
field; 2) provide clear definitions 
of their expectations for accept- 


able coursework equivalent to a 
major in ECE; 3) provide a time- 
line for individual grantees and 
their employees to obtain needed 
coursework; and 4) issue very 
clear expectations of individual 
programs as they relate to this 
mandate. 

Another issue is training and 
technical assistance (T/TA). The 
Office of Head Start needs to be 
proactive in designing a T/TA 
system that is relevant for tribal 
grantees and programs. The cur- 
rent system is not effective or 
efficient. The money appropriated 
to T/TA needs to be used to train 
tribal programs, not T/TA con- 
tractors every four years. 

A third issue is communica- 
tions: Since 2005, timely, accu- 
rate and consistent communica- 
tion by the regional office with 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native 


programs is lacking. A single 
point of communication needs to 
be established for the dissemina- 
tion of information, guidance, 
support and directions when all 
tribal grantees are affected. 

To conclude, we need an 
improved tribal consultation 
process where funding alloca- 
tions, distribution formulas and 
other issues affecting the delivery 
of AI/AN Head Start and Early 
Head Start services are openly 
discussed and resolved in a timely 
manner. The Office of Head Start 
needs to develop its own tribal 
consultation policy in consulta- 
tion with AI/AN grantees. 

Since I am limited to 500 
words during the election period, 

I would appreciate it if you would 
call me with any issues or con- 
cerns at (906) 322-3823 or email 
me at cabramson@saulttribe.net. 


How and 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


This unit report will explain 
how and why the elders dividend 
checks are generated and why 
they have fluctuated. 

In the 1830s, the federal gov- 
ernment acquired millions of 
acres of land from the Ottawa 
and Chippewa tribes in north- 
ern Michigan. Beginning in the 
1950s, the tribes filed claims 
against the federal government 
for arguing that the U.S had not 
paid fair compensation for this 
land. These claims were suc- 
cessful — and in 1997 Congress 
passed the Michigan Indian Land 
Claims Settlement Act provid- 
ing for payments to a number of 
tribes as additional compensation 
for these lands. 

The Sault Tribe received 


why the 

approximately $20 million, 
which was deposited into a fund 
the Congress called the Self- 
Sufficiency Fund (also known 
as the land claims fund or the 
elders fund), to be administered 
by the Sault Tribe’s board of 
directors. The bill also spelled out 
the purposes for which this fund 
and interest earned on the fund 
could be used. For example, it 
allowed the interest from the fund 
to be used as a payment to our 
elders. It also allows the board 
to use either the principle or the 
interest to buy land. If that land 
is purchased with interest from 
the fund, the Act provides that 
it “shall be held in trust.” This 
makes such land subject to tribal 
jurisdiction, rather than state 
jurisdiction. 

That is the basis of our 
Lansing project. Because land 
purchased with interest from the 
fund is required to be held in 
trust, we believe we can legally 
conduct casino gaming on such 
land. 

The federal act also allows the 
tribe to add money to the prin- 
ciple anytime it wishes and it has 
done so. Ten million was added 
from Greektown and $1 million 
came in from the 7+1+1 litiga- 
tion. Other smaller amounts have 
been added throughout the years. 

Here is where the elder checks 
are calculated. The checks depend 


elders' checks are generated 


on three factors: the number of 
elders, amount invested and inter- 
est rates. The number of elders is 
not a constant figure. The baby 
boomer generation is now begin- 
ning to become elderly. As a 
result, each year the number of 
elders has continued to grow. 

From 2010 to 2011 we added 
400 new elders to the list. This 
year we sent out over 4,000 
checks. That number is expected 
to increase dramatically in the 
next five years. But the interest 
earned by the fund has not grown. 
This means that every member 
who reaches 60 years old divides 
the interest by a greater number 
and reduces the size of the indi- 
vidual checks. 

Right now, a large part of the 
money in the Lands Claim Fund 
is invested in the tribe. Roughly 
$8 million is in a bank savings 
account. Approximately $10 mil- 
lion was loaned to the tribe to 
help fund the construction of the 
St. Ignace casino and the tribe is 
paying interest to the land claims 
fund on that loan at 12 percent 
a year. Another $10 million was 
loaned to the tribe’s general fund 
and the tribe is paying interest 
back to the fund at 12 percent a 
year. As you see, with these inter- 
est rates being paid to the fund by 
the tribe are well above the inter- 
est rates that are currently avail- 
able in the market. Right now 


interest rates are from 1 to 3 per- 
cent for long-term investments. It 
is these high interest rates being 
paid by the tribe that are generat- 
ing the interest used for the elder 
payments. 

So when people say the tribe 
is not looking out for the funds 
in a fiscally responsible way, I 
disagree. Some have said repay 
all the loans. If all the money is 
put back into the account and not 
invested there would be no elder 
checks since there would be no 
interest earned by the fund and, 
thus, no funds available to distrib- 
ute. If the funds were instead put 
in a regular bank savings account, 
it would only generate an inter- 
est rate of about 1 percent. That 
would earn only about $300,000 
in interest and, after that amount 
was divided among the 4,000, 
each would receive a check of 
only about $75 each. 

The other question we hear is, 
how did the tribe give out $1,600 
checks at one time? The answer 
is that there were fewer elders at 
that time but, more importantly, 
the board decided, in an election 
year, to add other tribal funds 
to the base amount. This money 
came out of the tribe’s general 
fund. I was not on the board at 
that time, but I am told that this 
amount was raised many times 
at a single board meeting until 
it finally reached $1,600. If you 


recall, those checks to the elders 
also came with a tax notice and 
the amount that was not interest 
was to be taxed by both the state 
and the federal governments. 

With the financial crisis of 2006, 
the board could no longer afford 
to supplement the checks and 
they had to return to the original 
method of simply distributing the 
interest generated by the fund. 

The other item to be discussed 
is the possible coming refer- 
endum on the Lansing project. 
There has been a lot of misinfor- 
mation distributed by the oppo- 
nents. The tribe has tried very 
hard to get out the correct infor- 
mation with over 20 townhall- 
type meetings and with our tribal 
paper. If you have any questions 
please call your tribal board 
member or the chairman anytime. 
We would be happy to help you 
understand the project and how 
we will be able to accomplish a 
casino in Lansing. 

Please understand that to dis- 
approve the board’s action will 
stop the entire project and kill any 
chance of working with Lansing 
on a casino. When this project is 
successful it will greatly enhance 
all the tribe’s services. 

Thank you for all your letters 
and phone calls. 

Keith Massaway 
(906) 643-6981 
kmassaway@msn.com 


revenue Lansing casino would bring 


We need 



Patrick Rickley, Director, 
Unit III 


Aanii all, hope all is well for 
everyone. 

Spring is right around the cor- 


ner, the boat to Mackinac Island 
started running last week. Let’s 
hope the spring and summer sea- 
son is a good one for business, 
with people back to work. The 
economy could use a good boost 
right about now; it’s been a bad 
winter for a lot of businesses. 

The tribe is trying to move 
forward with the Lansing project 
with enthusiasm and hopes that 
we will be able bring in more 
revenue for the tribal services 
and programs. Recently, a tribal 
member turned in a petition for 
referendum, which is a right of 
the people (Article IX) per the 
tribal Constitution and the board 
confirmed the validity of the sig- 
natures, so it will go out to the 
membership for a vote. The refer- 


endum is on Resolution 2012-11 
(Approval of Comprehensive 
Development Agreement with 
the City of Lansing, Michigan, 
Authorization to Purchase Land 
in Lansing Using Income from 
the Land Claim Settlement 
Trust Fund, Approval of 
Intergovernmental Agreement 
with the City of Lansing) 

It is unclear to me as to what 
the intent of the petition is, the 
membership having a say in what 
the tribe does or where the rev- 
enue will go. In the Constitution 
under Article VII-POWERS sec 
(1) The board of directors shall 
exercise the following powers, 

.... “(d) expend funds for public 
purposes of the tribe and to regu- 
late the conduct of trade and the 


acquisition, use and disposition 
of property. . . . (m) to manage 
any and all economic affairs and 
enterprises of the tribe and to 
engage in any business not con- 
trary to federal law that will fur- 
ther the economic development 
of the tribe or its members, and to 
use the tribal funds or other tribal 
resources for such purposes.” 

In order for the tribe to put 
the land into trust it must be 
purchased with the Land Claims 
Settlement Fund. A lot of hard 
work went into this by the board 
members appointed to engage 
with the mayor and City of 
Lansing, the developer and vari- 
ous others. It is my hope that the 
ballots will be clear to you as to 
what you’re voting on. If not, 


contact your unit representatives 
or legal staff of the tribe. 

The board’s only intent, from 
my perspective, is that we will 
be able to sustain our services in 
perpetuity. When we get the doors 
open to Kewadin Grand River 
Casino and start to bring in reve- 
nue, then we will be able to quan- 
tify the amounts to be disbursed 
where, but we shouldn’t put the 
cart before the horse. Let’s make 
this thing a reality, eh! 

I would like to remember and 
thank all of our veterans that have 
served or are currently serving. 
Thank you all. ’Til next time 
— Baa Maa Pii, 

Director Pat Rickley, 

Unit III 

(906) 440-5149 
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Tribe needs more revenue for our members 



Bernard Bouschor, 
Director, Unit I 


In 1970 the tribe had no jobs, 
land or members services and 
our tribal government had not 
been federally recognized. 

After federal recognition, 
the tribe’s first federal contracts 
came in 1975, with the BIA and 


IHS providing membership ser- 
vices. The first tribal employees 
were hired. 

Sault Tribe’s funding was 
inadequate — if things were to 
change it was left up to the tribe. 
We looked at what business 
opportunities might bring tribal 
jobs and revenue for member- 
ship services. 

The Sault Tribe’s first busi- 
ness was the Midjim. We built it 
so members who lived in tribal 
low-income housing could buy 
food and to provide a few tribal 
members with jobs. The tribe’s 
first gaming venture was the 
bingo — an all-volunteer opera- 
tion for the first few years. The 
profits were used to buy land for 
future housing sites throughout 
our territory. 

In 1984, the tribe began plan- 
ning for the first major business 
venture — a casino. We under- 


stood the risk and structured a 
Tribal Code to govern gaming 
on tribal land with the Sault 
Tribe government owning the 
operation. 

The profits were used to help 
build the tribe’s governmental 
services in the tribal home- 
land, and look at other business 
opportunities. By 2000 we had 
five tribal casinos with 2,000- 
plus employees. Now in its 27th 
year, tribal gaming continues to 
be a success story for our tribe. 
The Kewadin Lansing Casino 
(KLC) will be our sixth tribal 
casino. 

In the mid- ’90s Sault Tribe 
established a self-sufficiency 
plan. Profits set aside from 
our casinos went into elderly, 
health, education, employment 
and funeral assistance funds and 
interest would be the sole source 
of funding member services. 


The tribe has grown from 
3,500 members in 1975 to over 
40,000 in 2012. Members’ 
expectations in the early years 
were for basic services (health, 
housing, education). Today, 
membership expects more and 
federal funding is inadequate. 

Tribal casinos have been a 
huge success and we need to 
build on that success. The tribe 
has provided information on 
the proposed KLC. The board 
approved the use of a very small 
amount of interest ($280,000) 
from the Self-Sufficiency Land 
Claim Fund. The tribe has no 
risk. The interest is what makes 
the entire project feasible and 
offers huge benefits to our tribe 
and members. It will provide 
revenue and 2,000 jobs while 
operating under tribal law. 

By tribal law, the KLC proj- 
ect will provide the annual 


income distribution below, to 
which I have added projected 
income over 20 years: 

— 10 percent to the Self- 
Sufficiency Fund: $200 million. 

— 3 percent to the Self- 
Sufficiency Funds Elder Health, 
Elder Employment, Funeral 
Assistance and Education: $58 
million. 

— 2 percent to a college 
scholarship program: $39 mil- 
lion. 

In closing, you may be asked 
to vote on the resolution to use 
$280,000 of interest from the 
elder fund to buy a piece of 
property to build the casino in 
Lansing. We the tribe need your 
support; this is a win for the 
tribe and the membership. This 
will bring revenue, jobs and a 
new tribal casino under tribal 
law. 

Bernard Bouschor, Unit I 


Working to uphold the tribe's Constitution 



D J Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


With all the information on 
the proposed Lansing Kewadin 
Casino dominating our media 
sources, I thought it a good idea 
to keep you up-to-date on other 
areas of concern where I con- 
tinue to work for the benefit of 
the membership. 

On March 30, 2010, our tribe 
received confirmation of the 
results of a secretarial election 
where the duties of the chairman 
and CEO were spilt. In a vote 
of 3,315 for and 1,014 against, 
the membership resoundingly 
voted to separate the chairman 
and CEO positions. As of March 
4, 2012, this constitutional 
amendment, while recorded in 
our Constitution as law, has yet 
to be affirmed through action. 
There continues to be those on 
the board who argue this is not 
what you voted for. 

I continue to bring this issue 
forward and argue to validate 
your vote by separating the two 
positions and assigning the CEO 
duties to a hired tribal admin- 
istrator. In February, I gave my 
second presentation to the board 
documenting every facet of 
this issue and pointed out that 
we took an oath to uphold the 
Constitution. Failure to abide by 
this oath is a removable, if not 
prosecutable, offence. My pre- 
sentation included the history of 
the separation: 

“RESOLUTION 2007-83: 
RELATING TO FULL-TIME 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Resolved, the Sault Tribe 
Co-Executive Directors has full 
authority over all employees. If 


the CEO/Chairperson has any 
concerns, the Chairperson of 
Co-Executives brings those con- 
cerns to the Board of Directors. 

RESOLUTION 2008-17: 
CO-EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 
AUTHORITY 

WHEREAS, it is the desire 
and intent of the Board of 
Directors that a Secretarial elec- 
tion be held for the purposes 
of amending the Bylaws of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, Article II, 
Duties of Officers, Section 1, 
to separate the Chief Executive 
Officer position from the 
Chairmanship by removing the 
language “...perform all duties 
consistent with the office as 
chief executive officer of the 
tribe...” 

RESOLUTION 2009- 
105: SUBMITTING TO 
SECRETARIAL ELECTION 
A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT SEPARATING 
THE CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVIE OFFICER 
POSITIONS 

WHEREAS, the Tribal Board 
believes that the separation of 
the CEO/Chairman duties is in 
the best interest of the Tribe and 
its Membership and is essential 
to ensure long term economic 
profitability of the Tribe’s 
Businesses.” “Article II - Duties 
of Officers, Sect. 1 shall be 
amended by removing the duties 
as the chief executive officer 
from the Tribal Chairperson.” 

BIA LETTER- 

AMENDMENT II: APRIL 15, 
2010 (PAGE 4) 

“Amendment II, adopted and 
approved on April 7, 2010, 
amends Article II, Sec. 1, of the 
Bylaws in the Constitution by 
removing the duties as the chief 
executive officer from the Tribal 
Chairperson.” 

CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 

ARTICLE II - DUTIES OF 
OFFICERS 

Section 1. The chairperson 
shall preside over all meetings 
of the board of directors and 
exercise any other lawful author- 
ity delegated the chairperson by 
the board of directors. The chair- 


person shall vote only in case of 
a tie unless otherwise provided 
by the tribe’s constitution and 
bylaws.” 

It also included the letter 
from the BIA affirming the pas- 
sage of the amendment, a copy 
of the revised Constitution, cop- 
ies of unit reports from board 
members who explained to the 
members what the purpose was 
and how it was going to affect 
the tribe and a 2011 resolution 
directing Human Resources to 
develop a job description for the 
position. I will continue to advo- 
cate for this board to uphold the 
Constitution and fully separate 
these duties and provide the long 
deserved action on the will of 
the membership. The outcome so 
far is that my presentation was 
sent to the Legal Department for 
review. I will keep you apprised 
of any progress. 
INDEPENDENT AUDITING 
FIRM FOR ELECTIONS 

During the past month or so, I 
have also presented to the board 
that an independent auditing 
firm handle our elections. Many 
tribes have already adopted 
this process and it works well 
for them. I believe that for the 
cost of an election as we now 
do it, (reported most recently as 
$40,000 per ballot mailing), we 
could easily hire an independent 
firm to process our elections and 
ballots. 

This act would accomplish 
two things: it would protect 
the Election Committee from 
the constant finger-pointing 
for suspected fraud or elec- 
tion tampering and would once 
again instill confidence in the 
membership that the elections 
are on the up and up. This is not 
in any way meant to allude to 
any misdeeds by the Election 
Committee! They are volunteers 
and offer their time to serve our 
tribe. But every election year 
there is something that comes 
under scrutiny and it is this 
committee that bears the wrath 
of all aspersions cast in doubt 
of a fair and honest election 
process. I see this proposal as a 
means of bringing our elections 
into the 21st century and reliev- 
ing the Election Committee of 


their post election harassment. 
The Election Committee would 
still serve to provide advice on 
Code and review election viola- 
tions for furtherance to the tribal 
court. This, too, was sent to the 
Legal Department for review. 
SEPARATION OF THE 
COURTS 

Another item I continue to 
work on is the separation of the 
tribal courts, which was a key 
component of the constitutional 
revision done in 2008. This is 
a fundamental requirement of 
good government and is aimed 
at providing a balance of pow- 
ers and the right of redress for 
citizens. Judges would need 
to be elected by the members 
and would be accountable to 
the members as well as the Bar 
Association that hold the key 
to their license to practice law. 
They would not be under the 
thumb or purview of the board 
and would not have to fear for 
their jobs by holding the board 
accountable and responsible for 
their actions (or inactions). 

I have asked for the 
Constitutional Committee to 
be involved as well as willing 
members to chart the course for 
this much needed reform. 

Basically, it would transfer 
the duty of constitutional inter- 
pretation from the board to the 
courts. This would allow the 
courts to determine what the 
laws are and hold accountable 
any and all that violate those 
laws. The board would no longer 
be able to read into the law and 
interpret it in a way that benefits 
any political agenda or will of 
the board. The law would apply 
equally to all citizens no matter 
their status and would allow for 
sanctions and censure. 

This is not a popular idea on 
the board and I am not hopeful 
that any forward movement will 
be taken on the proposal in the 
near future. 

APPOINTMENTS TO THE 
BOARD 

The board continues to fail 
in the appointment of a replace- 
ment for a Unit I representative. 
If you remember, last May, then 
Chairman Joe McCoy resigned 


the chairmanship without 
warning and without explana- 
tion. It was the opinion of our 
Legal Department and Election 
Committee that code prohibited 
allowing that a Special Advisory 
Election take place because of 
the proximity to an election 
year. Instead, they wanted to 
appoint a new chairman for you 
as allowed by the current code. 

I, along with directors Miller, 
Chase, Abramson and Anderson, 
tried to have a provision added 
to the Tribal Code whereby if 
there was ever a vacancy created 
on the board, a process should 
be in place to avoid allowing the 
board from appointing your rep- 
resentatives, be that the chair- 
man or a unit director. 

Our idea was to have a sys- 
tem where the seat would be 
filled by the next highest vote 
getter in the previous elec- 
tion for that seat. This would 
validate the vote of the mem- 
bership and ensure that each 
unit continued to choose who 
would represent them. Several 
attempts to accomplish that goal 
were thwarted and no process 
is in place. The five directors 
mentioned above held out from 
appointing a new chairman in 
hopes of getting this legislation 
passed. 

Director Eitrem was up for 
the appointment after several 
months. We asked him if he 
intended to run for the chairman 
position if appointed. He said he 
was not going to seek any seat 
at the end of his term and was 
going to retire. So we agreed 
to vote for his appointment to 
move forward. However, we are 
still holding out for the process 
to be adopted, even if only in 
theory, for the Unit I seat left 
vacant by Chairman Eitrem ’s 
acceptance of the chair. We 
remain one director short of a 
full board (no humorous pun 
intended!). 

As always, I welcome your 
input and offer my contact infor- 
mation for your needs. You can 
reach me at (906) 440-9762 or at 
djmalloy@saulttribe.net. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 
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Gwaiak Miicon celebrates hard won graduation 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Left to right, Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Court Chief J udge J ocelyn 
Fabry and Rodney Newman frame the recently unveiled tribal court seal 
replica that is now prominently displayed in the court behind the judi- 
cial bench. 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court recently celebrated 
the unveiling of its new court seal 
display and congratulated the first 
graduate of the Gwaiak Miicon 
Drug Court program in over a 
year. 

Rodney Newman, a former cli- 
ent of the Tribal Court, built the 
large, bas-relief, wooden replica 
of the Seal of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court. The 
masterful work was hand-crafted 
from multiple varieties of wood 
and is now mounted on the wall 
behind the judge’s bench in the 
courtroom. 

Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry 
explained that Detective Michael 
Pins suggested she could prob- 
ably use Newman’s talents as a 
woodworker to create something 
for the courtroom to fulfill his 
community service obligation. 
“When we all agreed upon a 
replica of the Tribal Court logo, 

I could never have envisioned 
this spectacular piece of artwork 
Rodney has created,” said Fabry. 



Michelle Roberts, of Manistique, 
is the Gwaiak Miicon Drug Court 
Program's first successful client 
to graduate in over a year. 

“Rodney did much more than 
fulfill his community service 
obligation to the court. He has 
created a gift to the tribe. Words 
and pictures cannot do it justice, 
so I encourage anyone who wants 
to see it to come to the judicial 
building to view it in person. It is 
breathtaking.” 

After the unveiling, Michelle 
Roberts of Manistique was rec- 
ognized for her tenacity in suc- 
cessfully completing the Gwaiak 


Miicon program. Graduating 
from the program is no easy 
task, according to Fabry, and the 
difficulty in Robert’s case was 
compounded by the need to make 
frequent trips to Sault Ste. Marie 
from Manistique. 

“I am so proud of Michelle 
and her success in Gwaiak 
Miicon,” Fabrey noted. “There 
is nothing quite as rewarding 
professionally, than to see some- 
one who comes in to the court 
system and literally turns their 
life around. With Gwaik Miicon 
we kind of use the ‘tough love 
approach’ and give the partici- 
pants an opportunity to make a 
life change while holding them 
extremely accountable. Many 
people do not succeed because 
it is so tough. Jail is a much 
easier option. Michelle came in 
and from the beginning of the 
program, made the decision to 
change and never looked back. 
She is now en route to a new life 
filled with hope and possibili- 
ties.” 

For her part, Roberts viewed 


the graduation not only as an end 
of a 399-day ordeal but also as 
a start of new friendships with 
those who worked with her dur- 
ing her passage through the pro- 


gram. 

Reflecting on the experience, 
Roberts said, “It was all worth it, 
there’s hope and I feel so much 
better.” 


Lansing mayor writes to Sault Tribe membership 


( Editor's note: The following 
letter addressed to Sault Tribe 
members is from Lansing Mayor 
Virg Bernero.) 

Dear Sault Tribe Member, 

I am writing to you out of a 
deep sense of respect for you, 
your tribe and your culture, and 
as your partner seeking a new 
Kewadin Casino for my City of 
Lansing, where I have served as 
mayor for the past six years. 

I have spent many joyful times 
in the Upper Peninsula during 
my years as a life-long Michigan 
resident. I also recently had the 
opportunity to tour the Sault 
Tribe’s reservation lands, its 
facilities, and casino operations. 

During my visit to the Sault, I 
had the pleasure of speaking with 
many Sault Tribe members and 
addressing your elected leaders at 
a recent board of directors meet- 
ing. I am impressed with the pas- 


sion members have for your cul- 
ture and families, and with your 
work ethic, desire for economic 
self-sufficiency, and the progress 
you have made over years and 
generations. 

Lansing also is familiar with 
perseverance, having weathered 
the storm of Michigan’s recent 
decade-long recession, despite 
some very tough and unique 
odds. 

Lansing is an auto town first 
and foremost, largely populated 
by working-class residents who 
have struggled to survive these 
recent tough years. When General 
Motors entered bankruptcy 
proceedings, Lansing and its 
people were shaken to their cores. 
Fortunately, Michigan’s auto 
industry is recovering and grow- 
ing strong, thanks in large part 
to sacrifices made by employees, 
cost-cutting by company manage- 
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ment, and federal government 
support. 

Since we announced the 
Lansing Kewadin Casino in 
January, support for the Tribe and 
for the project continues to be 
enthusiastic and strong ! I know. 


I’ve talked with literally hundreds 
of Lansing residents, and my 
friends and neighbors. 

They are eager to see Lansing 
develop another source of good 
jobs to complement those pro- 
vided by other quality regional 


employers, and to grow down- 
town Lansing’s exciting entertain- 
ment destination venues. They are 
also eager to learn how to provide 
a high-quality gaming and enter- 
tainment experience to the mil 
See u Bernero writes,” page 22 


Referendum ballot arriving 
in tribal members' mailboxes 


From Sault Tribe Communications 

Sault Tribe’s registered voters will soon find 
in their mailboxes a referendum election ballot to 
either approve or disapprove the tribe’s proposed 
Lansing casino. 

Ballots will be mailed to all registered tribal vot- 
ers on April 12. Tribal voters must complete their 
ballots and return them by May 3 when the vote 
count will take place. The election will cost roughly 
$30,000. 

The election was called for by a referendum peti- 
tion signed by 106 tribal members. The referendum 
petition regarding “Resolution 2012-11: Approval 
of Comprehensive Development Agreement with 
the City of Lansing, Michigan; Authorization to 
Purchase Land in Lansing, Michigan, using income 
from the Land Settlement Trust Settlement Trust 
Fund; Approval of Intergovernmental Agreement 
with the City of Lansing,” was accepted by the 
board March 13. The resolution puts in action 
steps for the tribe to pursue a casino in the city of 
Lansing, 

The ballot asks tribal members to choose whether 
to approve or not approve board of director’s resolu- 
tion. The ballot language is as follows 

EXPLANATION: On Jan. 24, 2012, The 
Board of Directors approved Resolution 2012-11 
which allows the tribe to try to open a casino in 
the City of Lansing. The Resolution authorizes 
and directs as follows: 

— The tribe may purchase property in the 
City of Lansing and the tribe would try to open a 
tribal casino on the property; 

— The City of Lansing will receive “limited 
revenue sharing payments” in exchange for its 
support and for providing police, fire and utility 
services; 


— The tribe will allow the City of Lansing to 
enforce the above in federal court; 

— Money from the Self Sufficiency Fund will 
be used to purchase the property; 

— The amount of money available to fund the 
next annual elder distributions will not decrease; 

— And 15 percent of the tribe’s profit will be 
set aside for the various elder programs and for a 
college scholarship program. 

If you believe the project should move for- 
ward, VOTE TO APPROVE. If you believe the 
project should not move forward, VOTE TO 
DISAPPROVE. 

Sault Tribe Chairman Joe Eitrem stressed the 
importance of this vote. “This is an extremely 
significant vote,” Eitrem said. “This could be the 
source of funds we so desperately need to fully fund 
and restore membership programs that we have had 
to cut, to replenish the Self Sufficiency Fund, to pay 
down our debt, and to bring more services to mem- 
bers.” 

Eitrem said he believes tribal members will 
understand the opportunity that this project presents 
and will strongly support it. 

“Members need to be sure they understand the 
facts about this project. They need to understand the 
Lansing project is not, in any way, like Greektown 
Casino,” he said. “We are not interested in, and 
would strongly oppose, another Greektown Casino. 
The Lansing project is totally different. And if mem- 
bers have questions, I encourage them to contact me 
or any board member. You can also find accurate 
information about the project and the referendum on 
the website (www.lansingkewadin.wordpress.com).” 

He added, “There is a lot of incorrect information 
out there and people need to know the facts.” 
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Live better, learn to 
deal with chronic 
health conditions 


The Sault Tribe Community 
Health Nursing Program received 
a public health grant to develop 
and implement a community 
case management program for 
communities of the Sault Tribe 
service area. The primary goal of 
the project is to improve health 
outcomes of patients with chronic 
obstructive pulmonary disease 
(COPD), heart failure and high 
blood pressure. 

Under this grant project, 
Community Health nurses are 
working with the clients and 
their medical providers using a 
case management model to help 
people with chronic conditions 
to manage their illnesses and live 
healthier lives. 

With assistance, patients can 
use resources and improve their 
quality of living by decreasing the 
number of their emergency room 
visits and hospitalizations. The 
key to improving their quality 
of living is early detection, diag- 
nosis, treatment, evaluation and 
education. This also decreases the 
costs of care, which reduces the 
use of Contract Health dollars. 

Evidence-based practices are 


being used to educate and assist 
members with their health needs 
on an individual basis. There is 
no cost to Sault Tribe members 
and a referral is not required to 
receive the education. 

Key points: 

• Free to Sault Tribe members. 

• Non-Native spouses may 
accompany members for free. 

• One-on-one education tai- 
lored to individual needs. 

• Monthly newsletter with 
helpful tips on managing your 
disease. 

• Fun group classes on differ- 
ent health topics. 

• Useful tools and educational 
materials for better disease man- 
agement. 

• Continuity of care between 
your Community Health nurse 
and your physician. 

Those interested in learn- 
ing more should call your local 
Community Health nurses in 
Sault Ste. Marie at 632-5210, 

St. Ignace at 643-8689, Hessel 
at 484-2727, Munising at 387- 
4721, Newberry at 293-8181 or 
Manistique at 341-8469. 


Apr il 

Ron Paquin 2012 Crafts Workshops 

Quill tulip design birch bark baskets — Monday, July 9, 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and Tuesday, July 10, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Quill four birch bark 
panes, sew with sweet grass. All materials provided. Bring you own 
lunch. $85. 

Earring and necklace sets — Monday, July 16, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
Porcupine quills, beads and fish vertebrae used to make pairs of ear- 
ring and matching necklaces. All materials provided. Bring your own 
lunch. $45. 

Miniature square black ash baskets — Monday, July 23, 9 a.m. to 
noon, learn the basics of weaving small black ash baskets. All materi- 
als provided. Bring your own lunch if taking both classes on this day. 
This is the make-up class from 2011, so it may fill very quickly. $30. 

Chokers — Monday, July 23, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., made with hair, 
bone beads and leather. All materials provided. Bring your own lunch. 
$40. 

Porcupine quill boxes — Mondays, July 30, Aug. 6 and 13, three 
full days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. All materials provided. Bring your 
own lunch. Eearn the basics of quill work. $100. 

To register, send your check or money order for full amount pay- 
able to Ron Paquin, 2433 Polish Fine Road, Cheboygan, MI 49721. 
Your reservation is confirmed only upon receipt of your payment. 

First come, first served. Classes fill quickly. Should any class be can- 
celed, total amounts will be refunded. All classes conducted at the 
above Cheboygan address. Please include your name, address, phone 
number and email address with payments. 

SAULT TRIBE COMMITTEE OPENINGS 

Enrollment Committee, two vacant seats. Great Fakes Conservation 
Committee, one vacant seat for small boat captain, helper or subsistene 
license holder. Interested tribal members should submit one letter of 
intent and three letters of recommendation from tribal members to Tara 
Benoit, 523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Please contact 
Tara at (906) 635-6050 or tbenoit@saulttribe.net with any questions. 
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Tapawingo Farms 

Reaching neglected, at-risk and abused youth using 
the quiet strength of horses and other animals in a place 
where kids can do amazing things. 

We seek people who share our vision and are willing 
to give of their time, financial resources and talents to 
complete an 80-by-200 foot outdoor training facility for 
our equine programs. 

This arena is essential to our equine therapy programs 
and will also be used extensively by the Riverside 4-H 
club and the Sault Area Equestrian Team. Because this 
facility will see heavy traffic with over 100 children 
every week, it is important that we do this right. 

The construction of this facility will cost $15,000. 

Please support Tapawingo Farms as a: 

• Benefactor — For donations of $500 or more, each 
benefactor will have their name, company name or name 
of a loved one inscribed on a bronze plaque, which will 
be prominently displayed on a section of the fence. 

• Sponsor — For donations of $50 to $499, each spon- 
sor will have their name, company name or name of 

a loved one inscribed on a post surrounding the arena 
perimeter. 

• Donor — For any amount up to $49, each donor will 
have their name, company name or name of a loved one 
inscribed on a plaque hung on the main arena gate. 

Tapawingo Farms is a non-profit corporation supported 
solely by private donations. Your contribution will make 
the dream of helping hundreds of children become a real- 
ity. Thank you! 

Contact us at Tapawingo Farms, 965 E Three Mile 
Road, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, www.tapawingofarms. 
org, tapawingofarms@yahoo.com or (906) 322-6381. 
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Meet the candidate forums 

April 26, 6 p.m., Vegas 
Kewadin, Whitefish Point Room, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

April 27, 6 p.m., Naubinway 
Center, Newberry/Naubinway. 

April 28, 6 p.m., Location to 
be announced for Hessel. 

April 29, 6 p.m., 399 McCann 
St., St. Ignace. 

April 30, 1 p.m., Manistique 
Tribal Center, Escanaba and 
Manistique. 

May 1, 6 p.m., Grand Island 
Community Center, Munising. 

May 2, 6 p.m., Holiday Inn, 
Marquette. 

Auction — Dinner — Raffle 

Benefit for Joe and Kim 
Schutz. Beef stroganoff dinner 
$5, May 5, noon to 3:30 p.m., 
Marquette Hall, 1529 Marquette, 
Sault, Mich. Don’t need to be 
present to win. 

They are having severe finan- 
cial difficulties due to a serious 
illness afflicting Joe. He can no 
longer work and has been hospi- 
talized many times over the last 
seven months. 

Please consider helping this 
wonderful couple who helped so 
many people in the past. We can 
arrange for pick-ups at your con- 
venience or mail them to Schutz 
Fundraiser, 204 E. Easterday 
Ave. Apt. 2, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. For more information, call 
Cathy at (906) 259-1139. 

Thank you. 

Candidates: Please note that 
ordinances vary by city or town- 
ship, but Sault Ste. Marie ordi- 
nances prohibit signs placed in 
rights-of-way. These signs will 
be removed and fines may be 
imposed. Please contact the local 
ordinance office in your commu- 
nity. In the Sault, call 632-5701 
for additional information about 
sign regulations. 

“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

J/NBE&ime Tipeiront 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 



Gal latter 
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Services, I nc. 


Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

( 906 ) 635-5238 
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Educate yourself 
on sexual assault 


Did you know that Native 
Americans are at a higher risk 
for sexual assault than any other 
race? 

• One in five females will be 
sexually assaulted in their life- 
time. 

• One in 77 males will be sex- 
ually assaulted in their lifetime. 

• 25.5 Percent of female rape 
victims were first assaulted 
before the age of 12. 

• 41.0 Percent of male rape 
victims were first assaulted 
before the age of 12. 

• More times than not, the vic- 
tim knows their attacker. 

• 30.4 Percent of first time 
female victims were assaulted by 
an intimate partner. 

• 32.3 Percent of first time 
male victims were assaulted by 
an acquaintance. 

• 23.7 Percent of first time 
female rape victims were assault- 
ed by a family member. 

• 17.7 Percent of first time 
male rape victims were assaulted 
by a family member. 

• 20 Percent of first time 
female victims were assaulted by 
an acquaintance. 

• 17.6 Percent of first time 
male rape victims were assaulted 
by a friend. 

If one doesn’t have physical 


injuries, no one may know that 
you have been assaulted, or may 
assume you are okay. One may 
look okay, but there can be some 
emotional and mental stress to 
be dealt with afterward. Some 
effects of sexual assault can 
include, guilt, anger, depression, 
flashbacks, embarrassment, fear, 
hopelessness, pregnancy, night- 
mares, sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, shame and many others. 

There is help, the Advocacy 
Resource Center (ARC) is a 
direct service program that pro- 
vides assistance to victims of 
crime. If you or someone you 
know needs assistance, please 
call the ARC at 632-1808 or toll 
free (877) 639-7820. 

SEXUAL ASSAULT 
AWARENESS WALK 

Please join us on April 
20, 2012, at noon, at the old 
American Cafe, at 531 Ashmun 
St., in bringing awareness to our 
community. Lunch will be pro- 
vided after the Sexual Assault 
Awareness Walk. We hope to see 
you there. 

Visit us at www.facebook. 
com/advocacyresourcecen- 
terssmtribeofchippewaindians. 


Expanded tribal rights feared 
under VAWA reauthorization 


By Rick Smith 

Some congressional 
Republicans fear the 2012 
Violence Against Women 
Act (VAWA) reauthorization. 
Among other complaints, 
they claim the reauthoriza- 
tion would unleash biased and 
unconstitutional rulings against 
non-Indian defendants in 
tribal courts. Some Democrats, 
however, state that those 
Republicans who do oppose the 
reauthorization simply aren’t 
interested in helping those who 
are disadvantaged. 

The VAWA was signed into 
law by then President Bill 
Clinton in 1994 as part of the 
Violent Crime Control and Law 
Enforcement Act. The VAWA 
provided funding to enhance 
investigations and prosecutions 
of violent crimes committed 
against women and imposed 
automatic and mandatory pen- 
alties in cases of conviction 
along with civil redress mea- 
sures for cases not prosecuted. 

The law was reauthorized 
in 2000, again in 2005 and 
is up for reauthorization this 
year. While VAWA has long 
had wide bi-partisan support 
by congressional representa- 
tives since its introduction and 
enactment, some Republicans 


fear the expanded 2012 ver- 
sion of the law, which includes 
provisions for the protection or 
redress of gay, transgender and 
illegal immigrant victims along 
with the expansion of trial 
authority to prosecute people 
of any race who commit misde- 
meanor violent crimes against 
American Indian women on 
reservation lands. 

Prior to this year, the VAWA 
conformed to a 1978 Supreme 
Court ruling that federal laws 
and policies strip tribes of 
criminal jurisdiction over per- 
petrators of domestic violence 
who are not American Indian. 
The 2012 reauthorization will 
change that to recognize tribal 
authority to prosecute misde- 
meanor cases of domestic vio- 
lence against American Indian 
women on tribal lands regard- 
less of race or ethnicity. 

It is widely believed among 
law enforcement experts and 
others that, along with the 
spread of interracial marriage 
and cohabitation, the 1978 
Supreme Court decision con- 
tributed to the widespread rise 
of violence against women in 
Indian Country. 

To counter the Republican 
opposition and attempts to 
remove the tribal provision 


from the reauthorized version 
of the law, Lori Jump, program 
manager for the Sault Tribe 
Advocacy Resource Center, 
urges tribal members to take 
action, “We need your help 
immediately to prevent this 
from happening,” she noted. 
“Sault Tribe members, this 
will affect us, our vulnerable 
women and children. Please 
make some phone calls to the 
senators below. It’s not hard 
to do and won’t take a lot of 
time. This legislation will give 
the tribe the authority to pros- 
ecute non-native perpetrators 
of domestic violence when it 
occurs on tribal land.” 

She recommends calling 
the following members of 
the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs to express 
support for S.1925, the 2012 
VAWA reauthorization: Senator 
John Barrasso (R-Wyo.), 
Senator John MCain (R-Ariz.), 
Senator John Hoeven (R-N.D.), 
Senator Mike Johanns (R- 
Nebr.), Senator Michael Crapo 
(R-Idaho) and Senator Lisa 
Murkowski (R- Alaska). 

Guidelines on speaking with 
the senators can be acquired 
by calling Jump at (906) 632- 
1808. More on the issue can be 
found at www.niwrc.org. 


Get qualified for a USDA Rural Development loan 

QUALIFYING MCHGIAN RESIDENTS CAN GET LOANS TO PAY FOR HOME REPAIRS OR TO BUY A HOME THROUGH TIE USDA RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Michigan residents in need 
of a loan to either buy a home 
or repair their own have found 
help from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. USDA Rural 
Development can make own- 
ing homes affordable for lower 
income home buyers. 

USDA Rural Development is 
one of the few lenders still offer- 
ing 100 percent financing on 
home loans, with no money down 
and a current low fixed rate for 
lower income families. Subsidies 
are available for qualified appli- 


cants. Applicants must have 
acceptable credit to qualify. Loan 
specialists are available to assist 
interested residents. A borrower 
that qualifies for the program has 
the flexibility to choose from pur- 
chasing an existing home, build- 
ing a traditionally constructed 
new home, or purchasing a new 
modular or manufactured home. 

USDA Rural Development 
also provides home repair loans 
to income eligible homeowners at 
1 percent interest. The loans must 
be used for vital repairs such as 


roofs, replacing furnaces, well 
and septic system repairs or con- 
necting your home to a municipal 
water and sewer system. It can 
also be used for making a home 
accessible for people with dis- 
abilities. This program is open 
to anyone who meets income 
requirements, owns their home, 
and has acceptable credit history. 
Grants may also be available to 
qualified homeowners age 62 
years and older. 

This past year, USDA Rural 
development processed 7,051 


Sault Tribe member in Germany seeks relatives 


My name is Linda (nee Geiger) 
Brueck. I am a tribal member 
who lives in Germany. I am 
looking for family members. I 
am looking for my three aunts, 


Margret (nee Geiger) Anson, 
Elizabeth (nee Geiger) Muma, 
Joann (nee Geiger) Yother and 
any of their children. 

Please email or write to me in 


care of our tribal newspaper, Win 
Awenen Nisitotung. 

Thank you, 

— Linda Brueck, 

Germany 
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home loans across Michigan, 
investing $672 million in the 
state. Despite the enormous vol- 
ume and Michigan’s challenging 
real estate market and existing 
loans, USDA Rural Development 
has a low foreclosure rate and 
a majority of USDA Rural 
Development mortgages that do 
run into difficulty are able to 
avoid actual foreclosure by work- 
ing with the agency. 

USDA, through its Rural 
Development mission area, 
administers and manages hous- 
ing, business and community 


infrastructure and facility pro- 
grams through a national network 
of state and local offices. Rural 
Development has an active port- 
folio of more than $165 billion in 
affordable loans and loan guaran- 
tees. These programs are designed 
to improve the economic stability 
of rural communities, businesses, 
residents, farmers and ranchers 
and improve the quality of life in 
rural America. 

For more information, call 
(800) 944-8119 and ask for the 
Sault Ste. Marie Office or dial 
direct 632-9611, extension 4. 
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COOP 


CREDIT UNION 

Establish a Financial History with our. 

CREDIT 

BUILDER LOAN 


First - time borrower or need to repair your credit? 

With our Credit Builder Loan Program, we are making personal 
loans available to Individuals with credit problems or no credit. 

Borrow $ 1,000 at 

4% APR* 

for up to 12 months. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to improve your financial future. 
Call us at 866-632-6819 or stop in to see a friendly loan officer today. 

www.soocoop.com 

*APR= Annual Percentage Rate, subject to change at any time. Estimated monthly payment on a 12 month 
loan at 4.00%APR equals $85.16 per $1,000 borrowed. Subject to approval. Certain requirements and 
restrictions may apply. No one is denied based on credit history, but member must not have ever caused a 
f nancial loss to Soo Co-op Credit Union. All proceeds from the loan are deposited into the borrower's share 
account for collateral until the loan has been repaid. Once the loan has been paid in full, the borrower is 
free to withdraw the funds. When loan is paid in full, you may qualify for additional loan products. 

SCCU is an Equal Opportunity Lender. 
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Environmentalists displeased with new 
ballast discharge standards set by feds 


The following item is a press 
release from the Alliance for the 
Great Lakes, Great Lakes United, 
National Wildlife Federation and 
the Natural Resources Defense 
Council 

After more than a decade of 
debate, the Coast Guard is tak- 
ing steps to address the scourge 
of invasive species that have 
been damaging America’s most 
vulnerable coastal and inland 
waters; from the Great Lakes to 
San Francisco and Chesapeake 
Bay. The most common source 
of introduction for these foreign 
creatures is water from the bal- 
last water tanks used to stabilize 
large commercial vessels. In 
November the Environmental 
Protection Ageny (EPA) proposed 
new Clean Water Act restrictions 
for the boats and the other shoe 
dropped recently when the U.S. 
Coast Guard published a new rule 
that establishes the nation’s first 
ballast water discharge standards, 
meant to prevent invasive spe- 
cies from slipping into American 
waters. Unfortunately, environ- 
mental experts from a broad 
coalition of groups claim neither 
move is strong enough to solve 


the problem. 

Jennifer Nalbone, campaign 
director for Navigation and 
Invasive Species with Great 
Lakes United, notes that the 
establishment of national ballast 
water discharge standards means 
that “commercial vessels will no 
longer be able to merely dump 
their ballast tank contents in the 
ocean, but must install technol- 
ogy to kill or remove unwanted 
invasive species carried in their 
ballast tanks.” 

Nalbone says that though the 
new national requirements need 
to be much stronger to prevent 
invasions, the Coast Guard’s 
rule marks “a starting point, a 
milestone that must be improved 
upon.” 

The final Coast Guard rule hit 
the Federal Register and stands 
as the conclusion of a 10-year 
rule-making process. The new 
rule will force the use of technol- 
ogy to kill or remove unwanted 
invasive species carried in their 
ballast tanks, a move long- sought 
by conservation groups across 
the country. However, there is 
significant disappointment in 
the standards to which that new 



Maritime Environmental 
Resource Center 


technology will have to perform 
— a similar reaction to recently 
announced regulations from the 
EPA — which are seen as only 
a marginal improvement over 
current requirements that vessels 
flush water from the big tanks 
they used to steady themselves. 

The Coast Guard regulations 
stand as a final rule, but Great 
Lakes groups are urging the states 
and EPA to strengthen the new 
national ballast water standards, 
shore up issues related to long 
timelines, and address other 
loopholes. Both the EPA and 
the Coast Guard have embraced 
the International Maritime 
Organization standards, which are 
not strict enough to ensure inva- 
sive species are not introduced 
or spread throughout the nation’s 
waters. Both agencies allow ships 
to wait as long as 2021 before 
putting ballast water controls in 
place, and both fail to articulate a 
more protective standard to drive 
the development of treatment and 
technology, and better protect our 
nation’s waters. 

“The Coast Guard rule will 
not protect U.S. waters from bal- 
last water invaders,” said Marc 


Smith, senior policy manager for 
the National Wildlife Federation’s 
Great Lakes Regional Center. 
“The onus now rests with the 
EPA and states to shut the door 
on invasive species to protect our 
waters, jobs and way of life.” 

“Getting treatment technology 
on board ships is a welcome step, 
but we’re disappointed the Coast 
Guard is manning a slow boat 
toward a truly protective stan- 
dard,” said Joel Brammeier, presi- 
dent and CEO of the Alliance for 
the Great Lakes. “The U.S. Coast 
Guard and EPA need to drive 
innovation out of the gate to stop 
the economic and environmental 
ruin visited on the Great Lakes by 
invasive species.” 

Also concerning to the con- 
servation community are loop- 
holes for ships only operating 
in the Great Lakes. While those 
boats, commonly referred to as 
“Lakers” are not responsible 
for the introduction of invasive 
species, which usually arrive in 
the ballast tanks of ocean-going 
vessels, they do move the new 
arrivals from Lake to Lake, 
speeding the invasion. The Coast 
Guard rule would not impact the 
Lakers. 

Although the Coast Guard 
has issued a final rule, EPA 
continues to review ballast water 
standards under the CWA. In the 
coming months, States will have 
the opportunity to incorporate 
more protective standards into 
that permit. 

“The states can still push for 
the stronger standards necessary 
to truly get the problem on their 
shores under control,” said Thom 
Cmar, attorney with the Natural 
Resources Defense Council. 

“The leadership of states such 
as California, New York, and 
Michigan has helped drive the 
development of more protective 
standards at the federal level, but 
the Coast Guard rule still falls 
far short of the strong action that 
is needed to solve this multi-bil- 
lion dollar drain on our Great 
Lakes and coastal economies.” 

Invasive species introduced 
and spread via ballast water 
discharge are already wreaking 
havoc on the Great Lakes and 
other U.S. waters. A litany of 
non-native invaders — includ- 
ing zebra mussels, quagga 
mussels, spiny water fleas and 
round gobies — have turned the 
Great Lakes ecosystem on its 
head, altering the food web and 
threatening the health of native 
fish and wildlife. Non-native 
ballast water invaders cost Great 
Lakes citizens, utilities, cities 
and businesses at least $1 bil- 
lion every five years in damages 
and control costs, according to 
research by the University of 
Notre Dame. 

Across the country ballast- 
mediated invasive species range 
from Asian clams in the most 
invaded aquatic ecosystem on the 
planet, the San Francisco Bay, to 
the spotted jellyfish in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The final rulemaking is avail- 
able on the Federal Register at 
www. ofr. go v/ofrupload/ 
ofrdatat/20 12-0657 9_pi . 


Interested in Becoming a 
Correctional Officer? 

C omplete your training through L ake Superior State U niversity 

The Five Correctional Officer Pre-Service Training Certificate 
C ourses required for employment with the M ichigan Department of 

Corrections will be offered: 

M ay 7 through J uly 27 

in six-week blocks 

Register now at www.lssu.edu 




Summer Semester 2012 



CRN # 

Course # 

Course Name 

Dav/Time 

Course Dates 

Location 

30032 

CJUS110.F01 

Intro, to Corrections 

M ,T,W,R 

8:00-9:50 a.m. 

M ay 7 -June 15 

LSSU Campus 

30224 

CJUS130.F01 

Client Relations in Corr. 

M ,T,W,R 

10:00-11:50 a.m. 

M ay 7 -June 15 

LSSU Campus 

30225 

CJUS140.S01 

Client Growth & Dev. 

M ,T,W,R 

8:00-9:50 a.m. 

June 18 — J uly 27 

LSSU Campus 

30226 

CJUS220.S01 

Institutional Corrections 

M ,T,W,R 

10:00-11:50 a.m. 

June 18 — J uly 27 

LSSU Campus 

30227 

CJUS250.F0N 

Correctional Law 

On-line Course 

M ay 7 -June 15 

LSSU Blackboard 


For further information, contact J anine M urray at the School of Criminal J ustice, Fire Science & EM S, 906 - 635 - 2384 . 

Lake Superior State U niversity 
650 W. Easterday Ave., SaultSte. M arie, M I 49783 


LAKE SUPERIOR 

STATE UNIVERSITY 



E it rem— Providing STRENGTH & STABILITY f o r our Tribe 


“I believe in hard work and fairness. I am one of 12 brothers and sisters from Sugar Island and I went to work when I was 10 to take care of my mother 
and sisters. I’d do anything — sell door-to-door, spear fish, work in the bush. When I was dishwasher and she was a waitress at Chris’s Steakhouse, I 
met my future wife with whom I will celebrate 50 years of marriage this year. When I was 16,1 went to Mackinac Island to work as a salad chef. I have 
worked my way up from inspecting bottles for Coca Cola Distribution, to selling for Straits Distributors and Northwest Radio, to parts manager and ser- 
vice manager with Sault Coin, to office manager and sales liaison for Algoma Tube. After Algoma Tube shut down my brother and I painted houses while 
I studied real estate and eventually became independent broker under Cleary Real Estate, before earning my Master Senior Appraiser designation. About 
nine years ago, friends and community members started asking me to run for the tribe’s board of directors. I was elected a representative of Unit I in 2004, 
and was re-elected in 2008. 1 was asked to fill the chairman’s shoes after the chairman stepped down. I’ve always made sure I could take care of my fam- 
ily and I’ve always strived to improve. There are opportunities out there — you just have to pursue them. Like everything else, you have to make it hap- 
pen. It takes the support of the tribal board and membership.” — Joe Eitrem 


Please feel free to contact me at (906) 632-8567 or via email atjosepheitrem@yahoo.com 


Paid for by Joe Eitrem 


LET’S KEEP 
OUR TRIBE 
MOVING 
FORWARD! 


>"* WORKING Full Time for Membership. 

»» MOVING Forward to Secure a Lansing Casino. 

FIGHTING to Protect the Tribe’s Resources and Sovereignty. 

""t WORKING to Provide Medical Insurance for ALL Tribal Members. 

""t TREATING Membership, Employees and Board Members with Respect. 

""t PUSHING to Diversify our Businesses by Securing federal SBA 8(a) status. 


J OE 


Your Independent Voice Working Full Time for the Betterment of All Tribal Members. 


EITREM 
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I TOURNAMENTS 

$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin H essel 

April 27-29, 2012 

$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin M anistique 

May 4-6, 2012 

Roll tern H igh Craps 
Prize Pool seeded $300 for each 

tournament player 

Kewadin Sault Ste. M arie 

May 4-6, 2012 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

May 4-6, 2012 


$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Christmas 

May 18-20, 2012 

$22,500 MEGA BINGO 

Kewadin St. Ignace Event Center 
Saturday April 21,2012 

Pre-register at K ewadin Sault Ste. M arie, 

M anistique, C hristmas or H essel until A pril 13 
for $75. Pre-register at Kewadin St. Ignace 
until April 19 for $75. Packages will be available 
at the door on A pril 21 for $90. 

C redit C ard or C heck orders call 
D eA nn at 1-800-K E W A D I N , ext. 1 or 
direct to DeAnn at 1-906-643-7071, ext. 1 
Visit kewadin. mm for more information. 


KEWA 
KLASSIFIED. 

1-SDO-KEWADIN | KEWAD1N.COM | 


Gin Blossoms 

S;ll ur Jay, April 2fl 
it 7 p.m, 
Sault Src M^ric 
Michigan 




thi wnum 

U.U'h2 HJ SHTftMFP 1 

, 
I 


PSYCHIC 


L iPI RITUAL 

till 


Sylvia Browne 

SllllJ May 20 
at 7 p-m- 
5 juI[ Ste. 
Michigan 


Foreigner 

Sun J j)- r \] .i y 27 ^it 7 p.m, 
Sauk Src- Mark- MI 


RISE AND SHINE- ALL SITES 

April 27, 2012 >2-10 p.m. 

A nyone who earns a particular amount of points 
will receive our Rise and Shine items. 

R ise up your points for a chance at even more 
cash.T e items will betimed with various time 
limits and if the customer is wearing one that 
starts to blink they will go back to the N orthern 
Rewards Club and receive that prize. 

TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT MONDAYS 

Kewadin St. Ignace, M anistique, 
Christmas & H essel 

W in up to ... 

- $5,500 at K ewadin St. Ignace 
- $2,000 at K ewadin M anistique & C hristmas 
- $1,500 at K ewadin H essel 

THAT'S $11,000* EVERY MONDAY! 

*AII site total 

FRIDAY IS LADIES NIGHT 

All Kewadin Sites 4 p.m.-lO p.m. 

75<t 12-oz. domestic drafts & 

$3.50 domestic pitchers. 

All women (19 Si older) will receive $5 in 
Kewadin Credits Si be entered into random 
hourly drawings from 5 p.m.-lO p.m. for $20! 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH orCREDITS! 

Q ualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 

Complimentary continental breakfast. 

M ust be 50 & older to be eligible. 

DINING SPECIALS for everyone at all sites! 






EVERY MEMBER MATTERS, YOUR VOTE COUNTS! 
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V LEADING 0012. TI2JBAL PATH 1-OliWAIiD 

I am running for your Chairperson because I feel we have gotten so far astray from our original purpose as a 
Tribe While drastic culs were made and mass terminations occurred, the Chair's pay rose after E left office by 
$20,000 lo $120,000! I recognize the seriousness of Ihe less of Greeklown after I left office end I appreciate cuts 
were necessary. To me. however, nol sharing in Ihose cuts is not good leadership. This has Lo change. 


Nty opponent Is a nice guy. For Chairperson, however, we need a skilled leader who is: progressive; experi- 
enced In both executive management and governance; and energetic wilh fresh ideas lo look tirelessly for new ways 
lo Involve our people in Tribal decision making. The Tribe's best years are ahead of us. I believe my best years are 
ahead of me I have a lol lo offer lo: evolve our government, stabilize services 
and expand our economic portfolio. I humbly ask for your support and vote. 


tfii'Mktfteitli %fd QiMv\ 


Tribal Revenue Sharing Plan 


l 1 * 100 Day Reforms 


However the Lansing- Casino Referendum hurts out, our Tribe 
needs lo get with the limes Most other casino tribes have adopted 
revenue sharing plans' which take the mystery out of where casfto 
revenues ere spent as future net revenues are obligated so that an 
Members have a guarantee lhat they will eventually benefit. 


In 2004. 1 established an overly ambibooa long 
term plan for moving forward. Within Ihe first 100 
days of office. I pledge lo meet with Members in 
all units and outside of Ihe UP to drew publish a 
plan for our future. Hare are some highlights: 


I propose ihe following conceptual plan be drafted and presented 
lo the Members ter Notice and Commenl. if you elect me Chairper- 
son, i will ensure your voice is heard by meeting with you face-to-f ace, 
lo establish a long term plan The following is just a starting off point 
The actual plan should be based on what Members need and wanl. 


0 Develop new technologies for gauging Tribal 
Member priorities on a regular beefs; 

1 Identify Constitutional Amendments Tribal 
Members feet are imperative; 


* 12% Elder Fund ($3,000 per Elder per Year to start) 

• Z% College Scholarships and Job Training 

* 2% K-12 Incentives (Cash for Grades & Attendance) 

*20% Service Area Stabilization and Expansion 

• 10% Expansion of Services Beyond Reservation Borders 

• 20% Debt Retirement then for Services Expansion 

• 0% Low Interest Business Loans and Mortgage Program 

* 15% Economic Diversification & to Build Reserve Account 

* 1 % New Constitution Implementation Expense 


4 Build on Members' vast expertise to draft an 
economic diversification blueprint: 

4 Draft Revenue Sharing Plan & Schedule a 
Vote; 

4 Draft and Codify a Tribal Ethics code; 

Enact Tribal Labor Law & Civil Judgments; 

4 Identify upper Management Cost Savings; 

4 Codify Indian Preference a T.E.R.Q.; 

4 Referendum vote to require a Special Election 
to fill Tribal Chairperson vacancies. 
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Foreigner coming 


Foreigner, universally hailed 
as one of the most popular rock 
acts in the world, racking up 
scores of smash hits, multi-plati- 
num albums, and sold out con- 
cert tours, is coming to Kewadin 
Casinos Sunday, May 27 at 7 
p.m. Tickets are $49.50 and now 
on sale. 

From Cold As Ice to Hot 
Blooded, Urgent to Jukebox 
Hero, Waiting For A Girl Like 
You to the chart topper I Want To 
Know What Love is, Foreigner’s 
thrilling mix of blustery blues 
and impeccably crafted pop 
continues to captivate generation 
after generation of music fans. 

Today, over 70 million albums 
later, Foreigner is an ensemble of 
talented musicians each adding 
their individual credentials to the 
mix to make the band stronger 
and more powerful than ever. 

2011 proved to be the most 
successful since founder Mick 
Jones reformed the band in 


2004 by adding vocalist Kelly 
Hansen. Foreigner released 
their latest album, “Feels Like 
The First Time,” in September. 
The Billboard Chart three disc 
set included new digital stu- 
dio recordings of their greatest 
hits, a DVD of their nationally 
broadcast PBS TV special and 
“Acoustique,” a CD featuring a 
fresh unplugged studio approach 
to some of their most memorable 
music. Foreigner ended the year 
on a high note with the band’s 
biggest ever one- week digital 
single sales. Album sales were 
at their highest since the ’80s, 
and Foreigner out performed 
2011 catalog sales of AC/DC, 
The Eagles and The Stones. In 
April, Foreigner entered the Top 
10 at Classic Rock Radio for the 
first time. 

Tickets for the show can be 
purchased on line at www.kewa- 
din.com or by calling l-(800)- 
KEWADIN. 


Kewadin Sault and St. 


There’s a new game in town 
at Kewadin Casinos in Sault Ste. 
Marie and St. Ignace — Shoot 
to Win Craps. The new video 
game is for all players, begin- 
ners and advanced alike. Just like 
the fun and excitement on a live 
table game, Shoot To Win Craps 
includes the ability to shoot the 
dice. Players cab shoot the dice 
by pressing the innovative shoot- 
er button while the bet screen 


depicts the bet option layout on 
the player monitor. 

Players can access basic rules 
at the touch of a button. The 
quick help screens explain the 
bets on the video layout. Detailed 
rules of craps can also be 
accessed through the game rules 
button. 

Also coming to Kewadin 
Casinos Sault and St. Ignace is a 
new Joker Heist video slot from 


Team Members of the Month 



Congrats to Shift Manager Tim Ryerse who is the 
Kewadin St Ignace Team Member of the Month for 
February 2012! 



Kristyn Libby, accounting clerk at Kewadin Sault, 
has been named March 2012 Team Member of the 
Month. Libby has worked at Kewadin since 2002. "I 
was surprised - very surprised," she said. "But I 
felt recognized and appreciated." Congratulations, 
Kristyn! 


Ignace casinos feature new games 


IGT. The game has four excit- 
ing reel wheel bonus events. In 
the base game, random wilds are 
presented in two ways. Look for 
this in the . 

The Dark Night on Center 
Stage Duo is another huge game 
on its way to the Sault and St. 
Ignace. This game gives players 
the ability to play two different 
versions with three additional 
bonus events within the same 


configuration — playing as 
Batman or the Joker on a huge 
screen. 

Remember the movie 
Ghostbustersl A video slot 
machine of the same name will 
debut in early March at Kewadin 
a multi-level progressive featur- 
ing low denominations. It has 30 
pay lines and 20-credit side bet 
with a maximum bet of 250 cred- 
its. It incorporates video clips, 


symbol animation and the sounds 
from the Ghostbusters movie 
and has four bonus environments 
including ballroom busters pick 
bonus, Stay Puft free spins, Are 
You Psychic? pick bonus and 
paranormal progressives. 

Other new games coming 
include Seasons; Hot Roll, a 
multi-layered large video display; 
Hot Roll 3D excitement and Red 
Hot Fusion. 


Re-Elect 


to Unit 1 


Cathy (McCoy) Abramson 


LEADERSHIP REPRESENTING ALL TRIBAL MEMBERS 



I am of the Wolf Clan. My job responsibility is 
to protect our tribe and our traditions. I take this 
job very seriously, lama warrior who chooses to 

fight our battles with the state and federal gov- 
ernment, not amongst ourselves. We must continue 
to educate and remind these governments of the 

trust responsibilities they promised our ancestors. I 
have been and continue to be an active advocate 
in the areas of our environment, health, educa- 
tion, diversification in business, and culture and 

traditions. 



With tribal reps looking on, Gov. Jennifer Gran- 
holm signs the 2010 Language Bill enabling our 
speakers to teach Ojibwe in the in the classroom. 


I have continuously advocated and provided testimony for: 

■ The protection and restoration of our waters that surround our area and ongoing pollution of St. 
Mary’s River. 

■ At a national level, the importance of our tribes use of our traditional ways to improve our lives in 
the areas of health, education and well-being. 

■ Our state representatives to pass the Language Bill that was signed by Governor Granholm 
October 2010. This allows our people, who do not have teaching certificates, to teach our Ojibwe 
language in public schools. 

■ Permanent Reauthorization of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act that resulted in an increase 
of over $1 million in recurring funding to our tribe in our annual funding agreement. 

■ “Medicare like rates” regulation implemented for tribal Contract Health Service programs creating 
cost controls and CHS savings and expanded services. 

■ Inadequate Contract Health Services resulting in additional funding appropriated by Congress for 
CHS and amounted to an additional $1 million for our CHS funding. 

■ Our Bemidji Area as we are the lowest funded region with the highest health care disparities. 

■ Congress to secure increased funding for tribes for Behavioral Health and Substance Abuse ser- 
vices in 2010. 

■ Diabetes in 2010 with the result of a two year reauthorization of the Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians. 

■ Tribal Consultations for governmental entities when changes are made to federal and state pro- 
grams that will impact tribes. Federal departments during consultation that collectively resulted 
in changes with the competitive grant process. Technical assistance will be provided to tribes to 
address the health disparities and to help create possible set asides for tribes to allow for cultural 
differences in requirement of grants. 


Cathy Abramson, NIHB 
Chairperson, and HHS 
Secretary Sebelius, work 
on the US Dept, of Health 
& Human Services Tribal 
Consultation policy. 



EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP — 


4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 


Tribal Board Member 

Sault Tribe Head Start Policy Council - Board Liaison 
Sault Tribe Healthy Traditions Advisory Council 
Sault Tribe Community Transformation Grant/ 

Strategic Alliance for Health Leadership Team 
Gaming Commission 

National Indian Health Board Chairperson 

Tribal Leaders Diabetes Committee-Bemidji Area Rep 

Secretary of Health and Human Services Tribal Advisory 

Committee-Bemidji Area Representative 

Joseph K. Lumsden School Fudiciary Committee 

Anishinaabeg Joint Commission 

LSSU 2011 School of Business Distinguished Alumnus 


EDUCATION— 


4 Bachelors of Science Degree, Business Administration 
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Hanson brothers encourage following dreams 


( Editor's note: The follow- 
ing article features Sault Tribe 
members Keith Hanson and Ken 
Hanson, twin grandsons of Cliff 
Bellant of St. Ignace.) 

As children, twins Ken and 
Keith Hanson had no idea they 
could actually get paid for hob- 
bies. These days, the two co- 
founders of Twin Engine Labs 
have a bright future of helping 
people with “well, whatever they 
need.” 

With Ken handing the design 
aspect of the 2-year-old company 
and Keith running the engineering 
side, the two have built a team of 
problem solvers that are bringing 
both in and out of state business 
to local economy. 

Working behind the scenes, 
Twin Engine not only focuses on 
iPhone and iPad apps for busi- 
nesses, which increases produc- 
tivity, but also offer services rang- 
ing from business consultation to 
bringing a good idea to fruition. 

“A lot of people see us just as 
an engineering shop,” Ken said. 

“I mean, you can legitimately 
start with the right amount of 
time and money that you want to 
invest, and a good idea, and you 
can walk into our shop and we 
can execute it, front to back.” 

“Soup to nuts,” the twins said 
simultaneously. 




Photo by Douglas Collier of the Shreveport Times 

Left to right, Keith and Ken Hanson of Twin Engine Labs. 


And it can all be done at a 
business located in Shreveport- 
Bossier. 

Both originally left the 
state for work — Ken went to 


California and Keith went to 
Texas. But they both decided 
they wanted to start a business 
and make their mark, said Keith’s 
wife, Kate, in an email. 


“Their options were trying to 
do this in a big city with a hun- 
dred other companies doing the 
same thing and no community 
support, or they could come back 
home and try to give back to the 
place where they were raised. 

Not only were they a one-of- 
a-kind presence here, but they 
also received a huge amount of 
encouragement and support from 
Shreveport-Bossier businesses 
and organizations.” 

One of their latest successes 
was their collaboration between 
Twin Engine Labs and Moonbot 
Studios with an interactive iPad 
accompaniment to Moonbot’ s 
Oscar-winning short film, “The 
Fantastic Flying Books of Mr. 
Morris Lessmore.” 

Aside from day-to-day busi- 
ness, Ken and Keith, products 
of Bossier’s Greenacres Middle 
School and Airline High, are also 
giving back to the community, 
giving time and money in vari- 
ous education settings. “Really, 
the back mission of Twin Engine 
Labs is to build the education 
of technology,” Keith said. “We 
want this community to be a 
place that is not only a hotbed for 
tech, but a hotbed for people to 
learn tech.” 

In 2010, Twin Engine provided 
services for Apollo Elementary 


School for a tournament, which 
applied real-world engineer- 
ing concepts. They also provide 
a mentorship program, which 
promotes entrepreneurism, for 
Airline High via what they 
described as a “gnarly senior 
project.” 

Centenary College is another 
establishment reaping the ben- 
efits of their successes through 
a scholarship. Attached to the 
scholarship is an internship which 
allows the student to work on real 
projects in their freshmen year. 

“We’re looking for somebody 
that has made their own apps and 
has gone out there and seen what 
it’s like,” Ken said. Already, the 
internship has generated three 
Twin Engine employees. 

Admitting that they were 
nerds before it was cool to be a 
nerd, Ken and Keith want to push 
entrepreneurial skills to youth, 
because they see it as vital in 
today’s workforce. 

“How to execute and how to 
figure out what’s the next step 
for business and things like that 
— even if you never start your 
own company, having that kind of 
skill, I think is invaluable,” said 
Keith. 

Reprinted by permission of 
the Shreveport Times, Shreveport, 
La., March 17, 2012. 



Sault Tribe Head Start & Early Head Start 

Now Accepting Applications 
For The 2012-2013 School Year 


Head Start 

Full Day, Full Year (Sault) 

Part Day, Part Year (Sault & St. Ignace) 

Eligibility: 

Children need to be 3 years old by Dec. 1 
Members of a Federally Recognized Tribe 
Income Eligibility Requirements 

Early Head Start 

Center Based Full Day, Full Year (Sault) 

Home Based (Chippewa, Mackinac and Luce Counties) 
Home Based Services available for Pregnant Women 

Eligibility: 

Children from birth to 3 years old 
Members of a Federally Recognized Tribe 
Income Eligibility Requirements 

High quality, comprehensive, on-site services provided 
for children with Disabilities in collaboration with Early On, 
War Memorial Hospital Rehabilitation, Sault Area SEECS 
program, local elementary schools, and Mountain View 
Psychological Services. 

For more information or an application, please call 

906-635-7722 (Sault) 
906-643-9733 (St. Ignace) 


Aquaculture pond construction 
should start this summer 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors unanimously approved 
a resolution at a meeting on 
March 13 for proposed construc- 
tion of a five-acre walleye fish 
culture pond on tribal land near 
Barbeau, Mich. 

The pond as proposed will 
include a pipeline to connect with 
other existing ponds, a power 
take-off driven pump to aid filling 
the pond and gravel driveways to 
facilitate access around the pond. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture Natural Resource 
Conservation Service (USDA- 
NRCS) will provide up to 
$148,466 for construction of the 


pond; Sault Tribe will be respon- 
sible for any construction costs 
exceeding that amount. 

According to the resolution, 
number 2012-46, based on the 
costs of construction of a similar 
five-acre on the same site, also 
funded by the USDA-NRCS, the 
tribal share of construction costs 
for the pond should be less than 
10 percent of the amount provid- 
ed by the government agency. 

According to Tom Gorenflo, 
director of the Inter-Tribal 
Fisheries and Assessment 
Program, the pond is the third on 
360 acres owned by Sault Tribe. 
The tribe acquired the land in 
1998, which came with a fully 
functional 25 -acre aquaculture 


pond. An additional five-acre 
pond was built in 2010 with help 
from the USDA-NRCS. 

Gorenflo said construction 
of another pond is needed for a 
number of reasons, predominantly 
to improve total production 
capacity and enhance flexibility 
to quarantine fish suspected of 
bearing pathogens. In addition, 
the new pond will help “increase 
security for the tribal walleye 
culture program as we become 
less reliant on ponds on private 
property. We still use four ponds 
on private property by the good 
will of the owner.” 

Gorenflo expects finishing 
details to be completed soon and 
estimates construction of the new 
pond should start in June. 


Thanks to those who made the family celebration a success 


The Family Celebration 
Planning Committee would like 
to take the time to thank the fol- 
lowing businesses and volunteers 
for their contribution to the 14th 
Annual Family Celebration Event 
held March 21 at the Big Bear 
Arena. This year’s celebration 
was held in honor of “Parenting 
Awareness Month.” Thanks to all 
who donated their time planning 
and organizing this special event 
for our local families: 

Anishnaabek Community 


and Family Services; Chippewa 
County Council for Youths 
and Families; Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority; Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center; 
Sault Tribe Head Start; Sault Tribe 
Youth Education and Activities; 
Sault Tribe Community Health; 
Northern Hospitality; Kewadin 
Casinos; Soo Locks Boat Tours; 
Star Line Mackinac Island 
Ferry; Best Western; Glen’s 
County Market; Frank’s Place; 
Eclipse Salon; Goetz’s Lockview 


Restaurant; The Palace Saloon; 
Little Ceasar’s Pizza; Alpine 
Chocolat Haus and Pizza Hut. (We 
sincerely apologize if anyone was 
omitted.) Also, we wish to extend 
many thanks to the vendors and 
participants as well as volunteers 
that make the event what it is. 

Spending Time with your fami- 
ly is the most special time you can 
spend. Be sure to celebrate your 
family every day and to make 
each moment count. On behalf of 
our committee, thank you. 


NOTICE OF INTENT TO CONSTRUCT 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians along with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs hereby 
announce their intent to recon- 
struct Casino Ring Road. The 
project is located in Chippewa 
County, Section 8 & 17, 
Township 47N, Range IE. The 
total Project Length is approxi- 


CASINO RING ROAD 

mately 2,045 feet. This Project is 
scheduled for construction during 
the 2012 construction year. Work 
will include pavement rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction including 
minor drainage and sidewalk 
improvements along the existing 
asphalt roadway. Plans and other 
related information concern- 


ing this project are available for 
viewing by contacting: 

Jeff Holt, Project Manager or 
Wendy Hoffman, 
Transportation, 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, 523 Ashmun 
St., Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783, 
(906) 635-6050. 
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New staff members strengthen ACFS services 



By Brenda Austin 

Anishinabek Community and 
Family Services hired four new 
employees. 

Foster care caseworker Andrea 
Buggy is at the Manistique tribal 
center and covers four outlying 
counties of the tribe’s seven-coun- 
ty service area. 

Buggy graduated last May from 
Northern Michigan University 
with a degree in psychology and a 
minor in human services. Staying 
“incredibly” busy, Buggy said she 
hadn’t realized how many kids 
were in foster care or how many 
people were struggling with addic- 
tions before becoming a casework- 
er. 

“Substance abuse is by far the 
biggest issue my clients are strug- 
gling with,” she said. “It’s pretty 
consistent across almost all of my 
cases, especially prescription sub- 
stance abuse.” 

Another big issue is unemploy- 
ment, she said. 

Buggy said she likes the idea 
she has the opportunity to help 
families reunite and has a fond- 
ness for working with children. “I 
thought the most difficult part of 
this job would be interacting with 
people in tense situations, but I 
found that it’s not all that bad,” 
she said. “I think my background 
in psychology gives me a bet- 
ter understanding of why people 
behave the way they do.” 

Buggy’s sister, Heidi Cotey, 
also works for ACFS as a case- 
worker monitor at the Munising 
tribal center. Buggy’s parents are 
Darla Kroupa, stepfather Brian 
Sharon and Mike Buggy, all from 
AuTrain, Mich. 

Foster care caseworker Melissa 
Tominac works out of the ACFS 


Melissa Tominac 

office in Kincheloe and in addition 
to her foster care caseload, she 
will be working to license relative 
foster homes. 

Tominac graduated last 
May from Grand Valley State 
University with a degree in social 
work and a background in sub- 
stance abuse. She is also halfway 
through her master’s program at 
Grand Valley. 

Tominac is from Drummond 
Island and after getting married 
last October, moved with her 
husband Kyle to Raber, Mich. “I 
believe in the underdog and like 
the fact that with this job I get to 
work with kids, foster parents and 
parents,” she said. “No one wants 
to go into foster care and no one 
wants their kids to go to foster 
care - no one wakes up in the 
morning and says ‘this is what I’m 
going to do today.’ There are many 
issues that lead them there.” 

Tominac said she feels very 
grateful to find a local job for 
what she went to school for. “I 
would like to thank the tribe for 
the educational grants I received 
for school, it’s nice to give that 


Hali McKelvie 

back a little by coming to work for 
the tribe,” she said. Tominac’s par- 
ents are Darlene and Gerald Ellis 
of Drummond Island and she also 
has a brother in Grand Rapids. 

Another new employee under 
the umbrella of ACFS is commu- 
nity educator Hali McKelvie who 
works out of the tribe’s Advocacy 
Resource Center in the Sault. 

McKelvie provides prevention 
programs and awareness events 
throughout local communities. 

“We are here to work with victims 
of domestic violence and sexual 
assault on their terms,” she said, 
“to help them make the transition 
from victim to being a survivor.” 
McKelvie said she also networks 
with other agencies in the tribe’s 
service area. 

McKelvie is a graduate of 
Malcolm High School and has 
attended Bay Mills Community 
College and Lake Superior State 
University for courses in general 
studies, political science and com- 
munications. She plans to return to 
school next year to work on finish- 
ing her bachelor’s degree. 

McKelvie said she is one of 


Bridget Akre 

eight children who grew up on the 
Sault Tribe reservation and also 
spent some time with her family in 
Sacramento. “Our family was on 
welfare and other social services 
and we were surrounded by other 
families and environments where 
there was domestic violence, drug 
abuse and alcoholism. Having 
gone through some personal inci- 
dents and being exposed to such 
an environment, it was natural 
within me to want to help other 
people,” she said. 

She has prior experience as sup- 
port staff at the ACFS’s women’s 
shelter. She said, “That was my 
first professional job in a setting 
where I worked with families and 
was able to see the dynamics of 
the violence and the growth that 
these families went through to 
gain self sufficiency and respect.” 

In 2010 McKelvie took a 
position with the Great Lakes 
Recovery Center working with a 
program for both men and women 
providing peer support for individ- 
uals who were in early sobriety. 

McKelvie said she is one small 
piece of the puzzle at ACFS work- 


ing to break the cycles of domestic 
violence, sexual assault, stalking 
and teen dating violence. 

Her parents are Pat and Julie 
McKelvie of the Sault. She also 
has two children, PJ, 10, and 
William, 3. 

Victim advocate Bridget Akre 
also works out of the Advocacy 
Resource Center in the Sault. 

Akre has an associate’s degree 
from LSSU in substance abuse 
prevention and treatment. She 
also worked for the women’s New 
Hope House. 

As a victim advocate, Akre 
works with clients to support 
them and guide them through the 
court process. She can help them 
attain personal protection orders 
or take them to court hearings; 
she will also attend court hearings 
for their assailants or perpetrators 
and report back to her clients what 
happened. She offers her services 
on a more personal level by help- 
ing clients with transitional hous- 
ing or by getting them into a home 
of their own. 

“Ideally they would stay at our 
Lodge of Bravery then move on to 
transitional housing, but the Lodge 
is still undergoing renovations,” 
she said. 

Akre said she can advocate for 
both Native and non-Native male 
and female clients and currently 
has a caseload of 30 people. 

“People in need of getting away 
from domestic violence situations 
and building their independence 
but are unsure of where to turn can 
start here,” she said. 

Akre was born and raised in 
the Sault and is married to Shane 
Akre. She has three children, 
Jeremy Freeman, Keaton Freeman 
and Kamryn Kinney. 


Tribe inks shoe distribution deal with Nike Inc. 


By Rick Smith 

In 2007, after two years 
of study and development, 

Nike Incorporated unveiled 
what it claims to be the first 
shoe designed specifically for 
American Indian men and women 
by a sports apparel company. 
Recently, Sault Tribe Community 
Health signed a deal with the 
company to distribute the shoes at 
cost to members. 

Sam McCracken, who grew 
up on the Fort Peck Assiniboine/ 
Sioux Reservation in Montana, 
manages the Nike Native Amer- 
ican Business program and said 
the Nike Air Native Tempo N7 
was developed in response to 
growing health issues in Indian 
Country that can be improved or 
overcome if people become more 


Get Your Nike Natives here! 

active. He said the company is 
committed to helping the citizens 
of Indian Country to elevate their 
levels of health and wellness. 

Essentially, the Air Native 
shoes are wider toward the toes 
than standard Nike shoes with 
enhanced arch support. The men’s 
shoe design is two widths wider 
and the women’s shoe is four 
widths wider. 

The Nike Air Native Tempo N7 
shoes are not available through 
regular retail outlets but can be 
acquired at cost plus shipping and 
handling through tribal health 
facilities that have contracted 
with the company to distribute the 
shoes only to their members. 

According to Cheryl LaPlaunt, 


Sault Tribe Community Health 
nurse supervisor, members inter- 
ested in buying the shoes should 
contact their nearest tribal health 
center to arrange for fittings and 
orders can be placed at that time. 
At the fittings, feet will be mea- 
sured for the proper sizes of shoes 
for the individuals who will wear 
them. Once fittings are done and 
the shoes are ordered, members 
can pick up their new shoes after 
they arrive at the health centers. 

While details are incomplete, 
members should refrain from 
inquiries about the shoes until 
staff members are assigned as pro- 
gram representatives. It appears 
the shoes may become available 
about the end of May, according 
to LaPlaunt, but a kick-off event 
is set for May 10 at the Tribal 


Health and Human Services 
Center in Sault Ste. Marie, where 
people will have the opportunity 
to get fitted for a new pair of the 
specially designed footwear. The 
event will be part of the scheduled 
Cardio Day adventure. 

In addition to the Air Native 
shoes, the Nike N7 program has 
three other components in support 
of athleticism in Indian Country: 
the N7 collection, the N7 fund 
and a partnership with Lids Team 
Sports. 

The Nike N7 collection is a 
retail line of performance apparel 
for general consumers started in 
2009. The collection is designed, 
according to Nike, with the envi- 
ronment and support of Indian 
Country in mind. The collection is 
intended to raise awareness for the 


N7 program and fund. Portions of 
the profits from sales of collec- 
tion items support the N7 fund, 
according to the company. 

The company uses the N7 Fund 
to provide donations and grants 
to Indian Country communities 
in support of athletic programs 
for youngsters. The fund has dis- 
bursed over $1.4 million to Native 
communities since 2008 and is 
directed by a board from Nike 
Incorporated and American Indian 
leaders in the United States and 
Canada. 

A partnership between Nike 
N7 and Lids Team Sports of 
Indianapolis, Ind., help supply 
tribal communities with apparel 
for sports teams, including screen 
printing or embroidery, at whole- 
sale costs. 



BOfiCHOR FOR 1HE BOARD 


A lifetime of dedication for the positive advancement of Sault Tribe 

“Together we have accomplished what many considered impossible just a few short 
decades ago. But we have more work to do for the generations yet to come. I ask you 
to please vote for me as we look forward to the future together and continue building 
a positive organization for our children and grandchildren.” Megwetch Bernard Bouschor 


VISIT BOUSCHOR.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION 


paid for by the committe to elect Bernard Boschor 
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Walking for Good Life starts at Chi Mukwa 


By Rick Smith 

Elders and others of all ages 
in the Sault Ste. Marie area 
who want to enjoy safe and 
fun opportunities to exercise 
would be interested in knowing 
about the new Bimosay Mino 
Bimodizeewin, or Walking for 
Good Life Club. It started at 
the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center on March 12 
and there is plenty of excitement 
about what it offers and what 
might be coming. 

According to Nurse Supervisor 
Cheryl LaPlaunt, the club was 
conceived and developed by the 
nurses of Sault Tribe Community 
Health after elders opined that a 
regularly scheduled chair exer- 
cise program was boring. The 
walking club program allows 
participants to have gentle, low- 
impact exercise in a relaxed and 
friendly environment complete 
with a nurse on staff to monitor 
vital signs and help folks to reach 
fitness goals. 

The club meets on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 10 
to 11 a.m. at Chi Mukwa to use 
the walking track on the second 
level. 

“There are many health 
benefits to walking,” LaPlaunt 
noted. “Lowering your ‘bad’ 
cholesterol, raising your ‘good’ 
cholesterol, lowering your blood 
pressure, reducing your risk of 
type 2 diabetes, management of 
type 2 diabetes, weight loss and 
maintenance, and mood improve- 
ment along with staying strong 
and fit.” 

LaPlaunt indicated that walk- 
ing, even a modest amount, 


delivers health benefits. For 
maximum benefits, she suggests 
working gradually to achieve 30 
to 60 minutes of exercise a day 
staying in your target heart rate 
zone on most days of the week. 
“To achieve these benefits, it can 
help to set goals, track your prog- 
ress and take steps to stay moti- 
vated. The Community Health 
nurses will be there to assist you 
in these goals and to help you to 
stay motivated,” LaPlaunt added. 
The nurses will also offer their 
services in customized health 
education and guidance during 
the club meets. 

The club’s future offerings 
may incorporate nature walks and 
tours along with other develop- 
ments conceived by partnerships 
with the tribe’s services for elders 
and traditional healers. The club 
is also open to expansion into 
other sites in the tribe’s service 
area and perhaps forming joint 
ventures with area hospitals and 
other health care institutions. 

LaPlaunt noted it is impor- 
tant to keep fitness goals in 
mind, “once you take that first 
step, you’re on your way to an 
important destination — better 
health!” She added that commu- 
nity support in achieving fitness 
goals is strong medicine, and the 
support club participants receive 
is invaluable. She described the 
club’s program as safe, simple 
and one that doesn’t require prac- 
tice, “The only thing required is a 
pair of walking shoes.” 

Anyone with any questions 
about the walking club may call 
Sault Tribe Community Health at 
632-5210. 


Welcome to the candidate forums 


Unit 1 elders invite tribal 
members to attend the Meet the 
Candidates Forum for Unit I 
candidates and chairman candi- 
dates on April 26, beginning at 


Get Your Elder 
Decal! 



These limited edition decals 
proudly state “SAULT TRIBE 
ELDER.” You can choose 
either black or white lettering 
on a clear background. This 
4x4 decal is on sale now for 
only $4 or $4.50 by mail. 

To receive by U.S. mail, 
send check or money order to 
the Elders Services Division, 
2076 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. 


6 p.m. in Sault Ste. Marie at the 
Kewadin Sault Whitefish Point 
Room. 

The remaining schedule is as 
follows: 

April 27, 6 p.m., Naubinway 
Center 

April 28, 6 p.m., location to be 
announced for Hessel. 

April 29, 6 p.m., 399 McCann 
St., St. Ignace. 

April 30, 1 p.m., Manistique 
Tribal Center 

May 1, 6 p.m., Grand Island 
Community Center, Munising. 

May 2, 6 p.m., Holiday Inn, 
Marquette. 

Holiday raffle winners 

The Sault Tribe Unit I elders 
thank everyone for supporting 
their holiday raffle fundraiser. The 
drawing was held Dec. 8, 2011, at 
the Unit I, II, III holiday dinner. 

First: Suzanne Stevenson, 
two-night stay and dinner for two 
at Kewadin Casino Hotel; sec- 
ond: Audrey Piche, ribbon shirt; 
third: George Soorus, kid’s dress 
and fancy shawl; fourth: Joanne 
Corbiere, handmade lazy Susan; 
fifth: Wally Nesberg, suede throw 
and tote. 



Photo by Sheryl Hammock 

Mary Hoffman, her granddaughter Chelsea McLeod and Louis Aikens, who takes turns walking a little bit 
with everybody. The walking program is the brainchild of Aikens, who started out with chair exercises and 
moved to the arena to do laps. Everyone is welcome to participate. 



Photo by Sheryl Hammock 

Donald Rose is up to a mile! The 
program started out with seven, 
grew to 20 by the next week and was 
soon up to 24. 





wealth 


Photo by Rick Smith 

Community Health staff nurses and technician at the Walking For 
Good Life session at Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Standing, left to right, J enni O'Dell, Tom Sauro 
and Devin Smith. Sitting, left to right, Rebecca Gordon and Roberta 
"Robin" Hoffman. All the ladies are registered nurses and Sauro is a 
certified health technician. 



Photo by Sheryl Hammock 


Gordon checks participant J oyce McCoy's blood pressure. 
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Planning for an emergency - are you prepared? 


By Brenda Austin 

Are you prepared to live com- 
fortably and safely for four days 
without power? Many of us are 
not. There are simple things you 
can do now and through the course 
of the summer to be prepared in 
case the worst does happen. 

According to Matt Carpentier, 
Sault Tribe emergency prepared- 
ness manager, the first thing to 
do is evaluate your priorities. Do 


you have animals or children who 
depend on you? Do you want to 
have a year’s supply of food in 
the house or do you want to be 
prepared for a three or four day 
power outage? 

Next, start a list and check 
things off as you do them. You 
want to make sure you have shel- 
ter, food, water and heat. 

With spring planting time 
almost here, Carpentier said one 
of the things you can do is plant 
a garden and can your own veg- 
etables. Because home canning is 
done in glass jars, the food does 
not lose its nutritional value or 
taste over time, as products canned 
in metal cans sometimes tend to 
do. 

Carpentier said when figur- 
ing out how much food to keep 
on hand for each person, the best 
bet is to plan for 3,000 calories a 
day for adults and 2,000 a day for 
children. Your emergency supply 
doesn’t have to include gourmet 
meals; it could be as simple as 
rice, canned beans, peanut butter 
and if you have pets, canned pet 
food. There are also other food 
options, such as meals ready to 
eat, or MREs, that you can buy 
in bulk and that have an extended 
shelf life. 

When you are purchasing your 
food supplies, check the packag- 
ing or label for expiration dates. 
Most canned products have a shelf 
life of one to five years. If you 
get in the habit of rotating your 
emergency food and water supply, 
and get your kids involved in the 
process, you will continue to have 
fresh supplies of emergency food 
and water. 

If you don’t already buy pet 
food in the larger size bags, you 
might want to consider doing 
that as part of your emergency 
preparedness planning. When one 
bag is half empty purchase another 
one to keep on hand. If that won’t 
work for you, consider buying 
canned pet food - even if it’s a 
brand your pet normally doesn’t 
eat. It will get them through a 
power outage if you run out of 


their regular food. 

MREs can be a good alternative 
to picking up canned and pack- 
aged goods at your local grocery 
store. They can be found online at 
rangerjoes.com, www.brigadeqm. 
com and on ebay. The MREs 
come in boxes of 12 meals per 
box and range in price from $60 
to $150. 

Storing water can be an issue, 
but there are some simple storage 
solutions that may 
work for you. Plan 
to store three gal- 
lons of water per 
person for each 
day of a power 
outage or other 
emergency situa- 
tion. If you have 
pets you may need 
extra unless you 
have another water 
source for them, 
such as rainwater 
or a local lake you 
can take water 
from. Carpentier 
said he has found 
it easiest to wash 
out 20-oz. plastic 
pop bottles, which 
are food grade, 
and fill those with 
tap water. He then places them 
in the bottom of his deep freezer. 
That way in the event of a power 
outage the water acts as ice to 
keep the food in the freezer cold 
and as it thaws he takes what he 
needs out to drink. Another way is 
to purchase gallon jugs of water in 
frosted plastic containers (which 
acts to block UV light) and keep 
them on a shelf away from direct 
sunlight or in a basement if you 
have one. 

There are a couple of options 
for emergency heat if you don’t 
already have a backup. If you have 
a gas stove and know how to light 
the pilot light on the oven, you 
can use the heat from the oven to 
safely heat the house to a comfort- 
able temperature. Once a comfort- 
able temperature has been reached, 
turn the oven off until the house 
starts getting chilly again. Lighting 
your oven’s pilot light is safe, but 
you should practice this before bad 
weather hits so you will be pre- 
pared in case you need to put your 
plan into action. 

Another option is to purchase 
an outdoor/indoor kerosene or 
propane heater. Carpentier said he 


prefers propane because it can be 
stored anywhere and is easier to 
use. 

Another item that is a little 
more costly but could save you 
money in the long run is a small 
generator to run your freezer/ 
refrigerator and/or furnace. There 
are two ways a generator can be 
used for this purpose. It can be 
stored in a garage or shed until it 
is needed, then an extension cord 
can be used to directly connect the 
generator to the freezer or refriger- 
ator. If you would also like to have 
your furnace plugged into the gen- 
erator and are a handyman, you 
can install the outlet on the outside 
of your house for that purpose. If 
you don’t care to do that or don’t 
know how, hire an electrician who 
can do it for you. Carpentier said 
that based on an average refrig- 


erator and furnace a two-kilowatt 
generator would probably do the 
job. They can range in cost from 
$200 to $400. 

Carpentier also recommends 
having on hand at least three 
sources to make a fire, such as 
a lighter, matches and candle 
lighter. Keep a 30-day supply of 
medications on hand and if any- 
one in the household has allergies 
those should also be taken into 
consideration. Other things you 
can do include safeguarding fam- 
ily memories by scanning photos 
and important paperwork and 
saving them to a jump drive. The 
jump drive can be stored in your 
bug out bag, which will contain 
a few changes of clothing, cash 
- because when the power is out 
there is no ATM machine, debit 
or credit cards - and gas pumps 


won’t work, snack bars and toilet- 
ries. Keep your bug out bag under 
your bed so all you have to do is 
grab it and leave in an emergency. 

Once you have your plan in 
place, Carpentier said it is impor- 
tant to practice it. 

It’s a lot to think about, but if 
you start with a list and work on it 
slowly, you will be surprised how 
quickly and easily it will all come 
together. For more information 
visit the Chippewa County Health 
Department website at www.chip 
pewahd.com. You will also find 
helpful information at FEMAs 
website, www.ready.gov, or the 
American Red Cross at www. 
redcross.org. Carpentier said he 
is working on building a website 
tribal members will be able to 
access offering emergency pre- 
paredness information. 




Daniel Frye 
to Unit 1 


I would like to take this opportuni- 
ty to introduce myself to the great 
people of this tribe. I was born and 
raised in this area and left for six 
years to receive my education from 
Grand Valley State University. 

Two months after graduation, I 
started my professional career with 
the tribe; I feel obligated to use 
my education and experience to 
provide a fresh voice to the Board 
of Directors. 

When elected to Unit I, I will 
speak for all tribal members and 
will do everything I can to ensure 
the needs of the people are met. I 
am steadfast in my endeavors and 
look forward to using my skills to 
prosper the people. 

Please feel free to contact me if 
you have any questions or would 
like to help with the campaign. 

Thank you , 

Daniel Frye , (616) 350-4493 or 
fryedaniel@gmail.com. 



A Representative of the People for 
the sake of Growth and Prosperity: 

■ Protect our Sovereignty 

■ Utilize my education and experience to 
continue to develop better health services 
for our people 

■ Provide transparent leadership from the 
Board to the People 

■ Provide a youthful voice for the future of 
this Tribe 

■ Expand our revenue streams 

Work Experience and Education: 

■ Master’s Degree - Health Administration 

■ Bachelor’s Degree- Psychology and 
Research Studies 

■ Performance Improvement Specialist for 
Sault Tribe Health Division 


YES 


YES 


YES 


VOTE YES NICHOLE M. CAUSLEY ON MAY~3 

Changes, Hope, Healthier Communities 
Hard Work, Research, Dedication, Commitment 
Better Financial Decisions 
YESlFor Our People 

Ambition - Perseverance - Integrity 
VOTE FOR A VOICE YOU CAN RELY ON! 

Special Thank Y ou to all my supporters! 

Petitioners, Petition signers, Soup and Fry Bread supporters: 

Family, Rene & Graz Shipman, Naomi & Scott Weber 



E lectnicholecausleyunitl.com 


nicholecausley@ yahoo.com 


Nichole M . Causley endorses this advertisement. 


( 906 ) 440-9676 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Matt Carpentier, Sault Tribe emergency prepared- 
ness manager, participated with the Sault Tribe 
Police Department in a practice lockdown on March 
21 at J KL Bahweting Public School Academy. 
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Sleeping Beauty coming to DreamMakers Theatre 


Mark May 5 and 6 on your 
calendars, on those dates the 
Academy of Performing Arts 
will celebrate its ll^ 1 annual 
children’s theatre performance 
with the production of Sleeping 
Beauty , as directed and produced 
by Luanna Luxton Armstrong. 

Be prepared to be trans- 
ported to the 14th century and 
the world of beautiful Princess 
Aurora Rose, brought to life by 
the dancers and actors of the 
academy, both children and adult 
and the professional technical 
staff of Ke wadin’ s DreamMakers 
Theatre. 

Aurora, the innocent and beau- 
tiful princess is played by Hailey 
Weston (Scuttlebutt the seagull 
in The Little Mermaid ); Trask 
Reinhart plays Aurora’s dream 
prince, Philip; seasoned actor 
Peter Decourcy, Salt Peter of 
Madrigal fame, brings pomp and 
humor to the character of King 
Hubert, Prince Philip’s father; 
King Stephen is portrayed royally 
by Dr. Dave Drockton (Puff The 
Magic Dragon); his beautiful and 
regal Queen Isabel is elegantly 
portrayed by Nancy Sawruk, 
Madrigal producer; the three good 
fairies are delightfully brought to 
life by the Hon. Elizabeth Church 
(Fauna), Michelle Reinhart 
(Flora) and Ginger Stratton 
(Merri weather). No fairy tale is 
complete without a villain and 
Tina Kitzmiller as Malificent, the 
evil fairy, gives a spellbinding 
performance. 

As it has long done for chil- 



Luanna Luxton Armstrong 


Dates: Saturday, May 5 at 6 p.m. 

Sunday, May 6 at 2 p.m. 

Place: DreamMaker’s Theatre, Kewadin Casino 

Tickets: Adults $15, children (12 & under) $8 

Available at Kewadin Box Office by calling 1-800-KEWAD1N 
or (906) 635-4917 and at the door. 

For more information, call Miss Luanna at (906) 253-2180. 
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EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP, REPRESENTING ALL TRIBAL MEMBERS 



With Your Support, I Will: 

Push Forward new and innovative approaches to moving OUR 
Tribe progressively forward. 

Stress Accountability and Fiscal Responsibility with OUR Tribe. 
Advocate for ALL Tribal Members regardless of the popularity of 
the cause. 

Stress and Push Diversification and Economic Development to en- 
sure a viable future for this Generation and Future Generations. 
Fight and Defend Our Tribal Treaty Rights and Sovereignty. 
Advocate for a continued separation of powers: Constitutional 

Amendments to allow for Term Limits, Special Initiatives, Elected 

J udges. 

Ensure that that all adopted ordinances, resolutions and policies 

adhere to the Tribal Constitution. 


EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP 


EDUCAT ION 

Bachelor’s Degree — Business 
Bachelor’s Degree — Human 
Resources 

MPA — 39 Credits Completed 
MBA — 24 Credits Completed 
Licensed Realtor 

Executive Management Certificate 
Certified Parliamentarian 


Tribal Board Member 2006-10 
Extensive Inter-governmental Relations 
Proficient in Parliamentary Procedure 
Sault Area School Board Member 
Conservation Committee Member 
Health Committee Member 
Youth Council Advisor 
High Education Committee Member 
JKL Fiduciary Committee Member 
Gaming Authority 
Gaming Commissioner 
Tax Commissioner 
Culture Committee Member 
Tribal Community Member 


Visit me on the Web at www.membership-first.com 
Call me at 906-635-6945 • Toll Free 1-888-4-DJHOFF 
Email me at DJWH0FFMAN@hotmail.com 

Paid for by the committee to elect DJ Hoffman, Unit 1 Board of Directors 


dren of ah ages, Sleeping Beauty 
reminds us of the timeless truth: 
that love and good wins over evil. 
We who are a part of Sleeping 
Beauty hope that you remember 
that truth long after the charm of 
the production fades. 


The Academy is proud to 
acknowledge the enthusiasm and 
support of the whole community 
and the many contributors, not 
only to this presentation but to 
those of the past 11 years. 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

Left, dancers Kayla Price, Nadia Chupka and Susie Drockton practicing 
for their role in the Academy of Performing Arts production of Sleeping 
Beauty, directed and produced by Luanna Luxton Armstrong. 



Left, Susie Drockton, Kayla Price and Nadia Chupka practicing in their 
costumes for the production. 
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Springtime means making maple syrup 


By Randy Menard 

This essay was originally 
written by a young Randy 
Menard as a fifth grader. Today 
he is an employee of the Sault 
Tribe. 

Springtime in northern 
Michigan brings many changes 
in nature. The short, cold and 
dreary days of winter begin to 
lengthen and more heat can be 
felt from the sun. These longer, 
warmer days start to bring some 
of Mother Nature’s creations 
back to life. To many of us 
residents of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula, these longer days are 
also the beginning of another 
season. A more traditional season 
that dates back over centuries, 
which requires many hours of 
personal commitment and physi- 
cal labor. To us, it is not only 
springtime; it is also sap season. 

Sap season is the name many 
Upper Peninsula residents (also 
called Yoopers) have given to 
the time of year when we make 
syrup from the trees on our 
land. There are many different 
types of trees in the woods, and 
each species is affected differ- 
ently by the changing weather of 
springtime. During sap season, 
the only trees of any interest to 
us are the maple trees. We seek 
out a certain type of hardwood 
maple tree known as the sugar 
maple, because the sap from this 
particular strain of tree is sweet- 
ened by the tree’s wood as the 
sap flows through it. This sweet 
sap is collected and rendered 
down to make maple syrup. We 
make syrup during this time of 
year because of the changes in 
weather patterns. The change in 
weather patterns becomes our 
partner throughout the syrup 
making process. 

In the fall time of year, cooler 
temperatures will cause the sap 
that feeds the trees to retreat 
down their trunks to where it 
will be stored in the trees’ roots 
for the winter. The sap in the 
trees is what feeds the leaves and 
keeps them green and healthy. 
Absence of sap in the trees’ 
leaves will cause them to turn 
different colors. The leaves being 
deprived of nourishment is what 
causes the many different beauti- 
ful leaf colors that we witness in 
the fall. Eventually, the leaves 
will turn brown, fall from the 
trees and die. The warmer weath- 
er of spring reverses this process 
and the sap will be drawn back 
up from the trees’ roots. As the 
sap begins to travel back up 
the trees’ trunks, their branches 
will receive nourishment and 
this brings them back out of 
dormancy. The sap that enters 
the dormant branches feeds tiny 
buds that will then sprout into 
leaves. It is this sap that brings 
life back into the trees and helps 
them grow their leaves. When 
springtime weather begins to 
warm things up, this is when sap 
needs to be collected. 

The desired weather for us 
to collect sap is warm days and 
cold nights. During the day, the 
heat from the sun will draw the 
sap up the tree’s trunk towards 
its branches. When the nights 
are very cold, the sap will freeze 


us Yoopers still use the same 
sap gathering process that our 
ancestors used during the 1800s. 
We strap on our snowshoes and 
sashay above the knee-deep 
snow to our specially selected 
grove of sugar maples. These 
trees are usually the same ones 
that we have been using for 
decades to collect our sap from. 
To draw the sap from these trees, 
we use a method called tapping. 
We use a half-inch paddle bit 
that is chucked into a hand driv- 
en drill known as a brace. Using 
this brace and bit combination, 
we bore a hole on the south side 
of each tree trunk about three 
to four feet up from the ground. 
The hole is bored just over an 
inch deep into the tree’s trunk at 
a slightly upward angle. Once 
the bored hole has reached the 
required depth, it is cleaned out 
of any access wood chips. A 
metal spout that is designed to 
be slightly larger than the bored 
hole is then driven into it with 
a hammer. When the spout is 
driven into the hole, it forms a 
tight seal between itself and the 
inside diameter of the hole. The 
tree sap accumulates in the hole 
and then flows out of the spout 
to drip into a container that is 
hung below the spout. When the 
container is full of sap, it is col- 
lected and emptied into holding 
barrels. 

When the holding barrels 
are full of sap, they are placed 
over a fire and brought to a boil. 
As the water content in the sap 
is turned into a vapor and dis- 
sipates into the atmosphere, a 
maple- wood sweetened liquid is 
left behind. The sap is continu- 
ously boiled until all the liquid 
is condensed into one barrel. 
When almost all the moisture is 
evaporated from the remaining 
barrel, the remaining liquid is a 
highly concentrated mixture of 
tree sap that needs to be closely 
attended to from this point on. It 
is very important not to let the 
concentrated liquid burn or allow 
the temperature to rise above 219 
degrees, because higher tempera- 
tures will ruin it. When the sap 
reaches 219 degrees, it has been 
transformed into maple syrup. 
The syrup is then removed from 
its heat source and allowed to 
cool slowly until it reaches ambi- 
ent temperature. Once the syrup 
has cooled, it will be strained, 
filtered and poured into glass 
canning jars. The jars are then 
pressure sealed and our syrup- 
making task is complete. 

A lot of folks feel this is too 
much hard work and hassle to go 
through when it is much easier 
to purchase manufactured syrup 
from the local grocery market. 
However, many Yoopers who 
live in northern Michigan are 
still willing to go through this 
kind of hard work. To us, not 
only do we feel we are getting 
a better tasting product, but 
we also get personal pride and 
satisfaction from the experi- 
ence. By using our own land and 
our capabilities, we are able to 
enforce our sense of personal 
independence and carry on a tra- 
dition that has been practiced for 
over hundreds of years. 


Cultural camp custodian, Randy Menard, keeping the embers hot as maple sap boils at the tribe's facility on 
Sugar Island. Menard is home after retiring from the U.S. Coast Guard. 


Linda Grosset, Samantha Grossett and Addison Roy (L-R). 


Buckets are used to collect the 
sap from the maple trees. A spout 
is tapped into each tree and fitted 
into the bucket where it drips as 
the sap flows. 


Samantha Grosset and Addison Roy at sugar bush (L-R). 


at its current location within 
the tree trunk. While the sap is 
frozen in place, the wood from 
the sugar maple tree sweetens it. 
In the morning, as the sun rises 
from the east and makes its way 
across the sky towards the west, 
the heat from the sun will thaw 
the south side of the tree’s trunk 
first. As the sap in the tree’s 
trunk starts to thaw, it begins to 
flow upward towards the tree’s 
branches again. Because the sap 
will flow longer on the south 
side of the tree, this side is our 
desired location to collect sap 
from. 


There are several factors 
that regulate the amount of sap 
each sugar maple can produce 
and care should be taken when 
selecting each tree. Most impor- 
tantly is the overall health of the 
tree. A tree with a lot of dead 
branches on it will not be a qual- 
ity sap producer. Diameter of the 
tree should be no less than four 
inches; anything smaller usually 
will not produce any significant 
amount of sap. Since on aver- 
age it could take anywhere from 
twenty five to forty gallons of 
sap to make one gallon of maple 
syrup, it is important to verify 


Plastic collection bags can also 
be used to collect tree sap. 

the overall condition of the tree. 
A healthy, proper sized tree will 
produce about a gallon and a 
half of sap a day provided there 
are favorable weather condi- 
tions. This is because the flow 
of sap in trees can be affected 
by such uncontrollable factors 
as wind and seasonal tempera- 
tures. When the days are warm, 
the nights are below freezing 
and there is little to no wind, 
the sugar content of the sap will 
be higher. The higher the sugar 
content, the less sap is needed 
to make syrup. As we can see, 
choosing the right tree combined 
with the proper conditions is 
important. 

Once a tree is selected, we 
can then commence to extract 
the sap from it. The majority of 
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Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center helps Hospice of the EUP 



The City of Sault Ste. Marie Department of Public Works in white playing the blue clad Soo Locks Corps of Engineers in one of the four 
games to benefit Hospice of the EUP on March 22 at Chi Mukwa Community Recration Center in Sault Ste. Marie. The corps won over 


Sault DPW 15-12. 


By Rick Smith 

Players of eight hockey teams converged on the ice of the 
Olympic rink at Chi Mukwa in Sault Ste. Marie to have fun and 
raise funds for the Hospice of the EUP on the evening of March 
22. Some of the players were old, some not so old, most were 
men and a half-dozen were fearless women. 

After all the action, Hospice of the EUP added $3,600 to the 
$387,000 accumulated so far in a goal to reach $900,000 in 
order to open the new Hospice facility this summer in Sault Ste. 
Marie. The funds raised at the event included the $450 raised 
by the auction of an official Red Wings jersey autographed by 
hockey star Pavel Datsyuk. 

All the teams played one game against an assigned counter- 
part. The City of Sault Ste. Marie Department of Public Works 
vied with the Soo Locks Corps of Engineers, Precision Edge 
played the Soo 40s, Blades Sports Bar took on Cloverland 
Electric Cooperative and Prescription Oxygen challenged the 
Chippewa County Road Commission. 

Head Coach Jessica Dumback and Assistant Coach Rex 
Matchinski led the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center 


Blades Sports Bar team featuring Tammy Graham, Heather 
Hemming, Helenna Krull, Dianna Allen, Sheena Bouschor, 
Derek Stabile, Caleb Smith, Marty Gurnoe, Wayne Somes and 
Cody Jodoin. 

Final scores for each of the games — City of Sault Ste. 

Marie DPW 12, Soo Locks Corps of Engineers 15, “We bought 
enough goals,” said one triumphant member of the locks team. 
The Soo 40s wacked Precision Edge 16-6, Cloverland Electric 
crushed Blades Sports Bar 81-11 and Sault Printing/Chippewa 
County Road Commission beat Prescription Oxygen 9-8. 

The event was co-founded by Sault Tribe member Tom Cook 
who works for the City of Sault Ste. Marie and Owen Bell of 
Cloverland Electric. They send big thanks to the staff of Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation Center, Cloverland employees, 
Leitz Sports, Lynn Auto, BP Gas Station, Quaker State Oil 
Change, Pennzoil 10-Minute Oil Change, Greg Schmitigal, CJ 
Schmitigal, Jim Boger, Bob St. Peter, Susie Verrett, referees 
Steve Dale, Myles Meehan, Fred DeVonno Jr. and Mark Mapes. 

This was the fourth such event in support of Hospice of the 
EUP. "It’s four hours of tun for a great cause," said Cook. 


Photos by Rick Smith and Jessica Dumback 


A player and goalie of the Soo 40s hockey team defends the net against the Precision Edge team. The goalie 
just captured a shot at the goal. 




Some folks enjoy the event from the excellent vantage point provided by the Blades Sports Bar 
on the second floor of Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center. Folks could also opt to enjoy the 
games in the bleachers with food, snacks and drinks from the concession stand. 



Above, J im Blashill, father of J eff Blashill, an assistant coach for the National 
Hockey League's Detroit Red Wings, and Mary J o Duvall of Hospice of the EUP 
display an official Red Wings jersey of Pavel Datsyuk autographed by the NHL 
star. The jersey was auctioned off to a final bid of $450 to David Benoit of 
Chicago, III. Below, a close-up of the jersey including Datsyuk's autograph. 




The high-spirited and eager Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center Blades Sports Bar team, left to right, Rex Matchinski, assis- 
tant coach; J essica Dumback, head coach; Caleb Smith, Sheena Bouschor, Mariah Derry, Cody J odoin, goalie; Helenna Krull, Wayne 
Somes, Heather Hemming, Leona Teen Kay (kneeling), honorary captain; Tammy Graham, Derek Stabile, Dianna Allen, Marty Gurnoe 
and Travis Behling. 



Above, a member of the Blades Sports Bar team, Heather Hemming, going in for a penalty shot against 
Cloverland Electric. Below, Blades players Marty Gurnoe (5), Derek Stabile (11) and goalie Cody J odoin defend 
their net against Cloverland effort. Cloverland trampled the valiant Blades 81-11. 
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Frazier has exciting seasons with 
Brimley Lady Bays sports teams 


Whitney Frazier, a Brimley 
Bays senior has had an exciting 
year. In the fall she played for 
the Bays volleyball team. She 
helped her team to capture the 
Class D District Tournament from 
Pickford in November of 2011. 
They went on to Wolverine High 
School to compete against Mio 
whom they defeated, but later fell 
to Pellston in the regional finals. 
They had a great year anyway. 
Later in November, Whitney was 
named the Player of the Year by 
the eastern Upper Peninsula con- 
ference volleyball coaches. 

Whitney continued her athletic 
success on the basketball court 
for the Bays. On Jan. 14, 2012, 
in a non-conference game against 
Posen, Whitney broke and set 
a new Brimley High record by 
scoring 40 points as the Bays 
defeated the Vikings by a score 
of 70-52. Her new record beat the 
37-point record held by former 
Lady Bays Kim Akkanen and 
Joyel Hyvarinen, who is now the 



named homecoming king and 
queen Feb. 2012 


Bays junior varsity coach. 

In February, Whitney and Ben 
Bryer were named homecoming 
king and queen. 

In March, the Lady Bays won 
the Class D district crown with 
a 47-34 win over the Pickford 
Panthers held at DeTour. 
Although they later lost to Posen 
62-60 in the regional it was a 
great year for the seniors’ final 
season. 

Whitney, along with former 
classmate, Engadine senior 
Morgan MacArthur, shared the 
honor of being named co-Player 
of the Year by the EUP confer- 
ence basketball coaches. 

Whitney is the daughter of 
Dwight and Brenda Fraizer and 
sister to Josh of Brimley. She is 
the granddaughter of Don and 
Karen Fraizer of Naubinway and 
is a member of Sault Tribe. 

We are very proud of Whitney 
and her teammates’ achievements 
over the years and wish the best 
of luck in the future to all our 
girls. 

Love, Gramma and Gramp 
Frazier 

Visit www.healthcare.gov to 
find health insurance that’s 
affordable and meets your 
medical needs. Use this website 
to compare hospitals and other 
medical facilities , learn about 
preventive services to help you 
stay healthy and read about the 
Affordable Care Act. 




Birthday 

wishes 

Happy second birthday to 
Keaton McLeod on March 
8. Love, Daddy, Papa, Nana 
and auntie Mara. 
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Photo courtesy Tonya VanderMeer 

Sault Tribe elder Catherine Lapoint of Sault Ste. Marie with her five 
great-grandchildren, left to right, Bradley Causley J r., 14, holding 
Cassandra Causley, 8 months, both of Cedarville, Kayla VanderMeer, 8, 
of Grand Ledge , Mich., Elysia Causley, 9, of Hessel, Mich., and Avery 
VanderMeer, 5, of Grand Ledge. 


Graduation 

congratulations 

Lance A. Sylvester graduated 
from Malcolm High School on 
J an. 20, 2012. He will walk with 
his classmates on May 23, 2012. 
Lance is the son of Mike and 
Amanda Sylvester. His brother, 
Zach, and his grandparents, 
Dave and Martha Radle, Kathy 
and Gary Grawey, and Lynn and 
Marsha Ailing are all very proud 
of Lance. Way to go! 



Experienced - Dedicated - Trusted 



Contacting me is easy! 

• Email jennifer.mcleod2012®gmailcom, 

• find me on Facebook, 

• visit my website: 

https ://sites .google .com/site/jennifermcleod20 1 2/ 

• give me a call (906) 440-9151, 
or when you see me around just 
say, “Hey Jen! Let’s have a talk.” 


Jennifer McLeod 

... Focusing on Our Future! 


Vision 

Aaniin! The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians is a Great Tribe, destined for Great Things. 

I want to share with you a vision of greatness for our 
tribe that reaches from the hearts of our ancestors to 
the hearts of our unborn children. 

Leadership 

It is time for change. It is time to release the anger of 
the past, and focus clearly on our future ... A future 
filled with hope and prosperity for all of our tribal 
members. The path to this future will require leadership 
that has the courage to face the obstacles that would 
keep us from success. It will require leadership that 
understands the needs of our people, and has the 
wisdom to guide our tribal government selflessly. 

I know that I am such a leader. 


Tradition 

I am an Eagle Clan woman, firmly rooted in the culture 
and traditions of our Anishinaabe people. I am a peace- 
maker and a warrior; a mother and a grandmother; and 
a professional Teacher. Helping tribal people find jobs, 
health care, housing and start businesses spans more than 
30 years of my life. Over the past 13 years I have 
educated tribal students, helping them to see that they 
have a future ... a bright future. 

Ask 

Ask people who know me. Ask me. Find out for yourself 
why Jennifer McLeod is the woman you want sitting 
at the Board of Directors table working for you and the 
Future of Our Tribe. 


UNIT 1 


Jennifer McLeod endorses this advertisement. 
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BONNIE JO EUBANKS 

Bonnie Jo Eubanks, 58, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away March 20, 2012, at home. 

Bonnie was born Sept. 13, 
1953, in 
South Bend, 

Ind., the 
daughter 
of Bennie 
and Shirley 
(Fischer) 

Lewis. 

She gradu- 
ated from 
Engadine 
High School with the class of 
1971. 

Bonnie was an avid reader 
and a collector of books. She 
enjoyed knitting, singing, dancing 
and gathering together with fam- 
ily. Above all, her children and 
grandchildren were most impor- 
tant to her. She was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Bonnie is survived by two 
children, Angela Piippo and 
Willliam Pippo, both of Sault 
Ste. Marie; four grandchildren, 
Megan, Ashley, Keianna and 
Shayla; one great grandson, 
Diondre; her father, Bennie 
(Marcia) Lewis Sr. of Brimley, 
Mich.; three sisters, Mary (Jerry) 
Hancock of Florida, Andrea 
Abbott of Kincheloe, Mich., and 
Victoria Mitchell of Cadillac, 
Mich.; a brother, Ben (Carol) 
Lewis Jr. of Sault Ste. Marie; a 
sister-in-law, Suzanne Lewis of 
Kincheloe; and two close friends, 
Sharon and Michael Shampine 
both of Sault Ste. Marie. 

She was preceded in death 
by her mother, Shirley (Fischer) 
Lewis; a brother, Don Lewis; and 
a step-mother, Ruby Mayer. 

A memorial service was 
held March 27, 2012, at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building Cultural Center with 
Reverend Barry Levine officiat- 
ing. Interment will be at Pine 
Grove Cemetery later this spring. 
In lieu of flowers, memorials may 
be left to the family of Bonnie 
Eubanks to help with funeral 
expenses. 

GERALD D. KEYANDWY 

Gerald D. Keyandwy walked 
on March 8, 2012, surrounded by 
family mem- 
bers. He was 
born April 
12, 1937, 
in British 
Colombia. 

He leaves 
behind his 
wife, Shirley 
Kelley; five 
children, Kim, Jeff, Victor, Vicki 
and Jeri; 15 grandchildren and 
four great grandchildren. 

Memorial Services were 
held on March 14, 2012, at St. 
Michaels Lutheran Church in 
Canton. 

From his family and friends, 
“Walk on, daddy; walk on, Jerry.” 

KAREN 
HEXIMER 

Karen 

Heximer, 71, 
of Howell, 
passed away 
March 28, 

2012. Born 
in Detroit on 
May 4, 1940, 
she was the 

daughter of Merlin and Jeanette 
(nee Belonge) Richards. 
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Wal king On 


She was the beloved wife of 
Gareld Heximer, whom she mar- 
ried in Detroit on May 7, 1960, 
and loving mother of Lawrence 
(Betty) Heximer of Howell, 

Lance (Kathleen) Heximer of 
Brighton, Lane (Rebecca Smith) 
Heximer of Howell and Lisa 
Heximer of East Lansing plus a 
proud and loving grandmother 
of seven grandchildren and one 
great-granddaughter. She is also 
survived by her siblings, Jack 
(Bonnie) Richards of Grand 
Rapids, James “Buddy” Richards 
of Canton, Marilyn Morris of 
Wayne, Maureen “Kitty” Young 
of Wayne and Susan Kowalke of 
Canton. 

She was preceded in death by 
her brothers, Merlin “Sonny” and 
Lawrence Richards. 

Karen was a seamstress, 
enjoyed arts and crafts and was 
a member of Hidden Springs 
Church in Howell where funeral 
services took place. Visitation 
was at MacDonald’s Funeral 
Home in Howell. 

Memorial contributions are 
suggested to Hidden Springs 
Church. Please visit the family’s 
online guestbook at www. 
macdonaldsfuneralhome . com. 

MARY LOU RENO 

Mary Lou Reno, age 75, of 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, 

Michigan 
passed away 
peacefully 
on March 
8 , 2012 , 
surrounded 
by her fam- 
ily at War 
Memorial Hospital. 

She was born on May 7, 1936 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
attended St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral 
School and Loretto. On May 31, 
1952, she married the love of her 
life, Robert M. Reno. She was 
a member of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Mary Lou was a very wonder- 
ful wife, mother, grandmother 
and friend to all. She loved the 
outdoors where she fished and 
hunted with her husband and 
family. Her family meant every- 
thing to her and she dedicated her 
life to those she loved. Mary Lou 
was a strong, wise, and compas- 


sionate person. 

She led by example and 
always put others first. She was 
an amazing woman and we are 
all so blessed to have had her in 
our lives and she will be greatly 
missed. 

Mary Lou is survived by her 
husband, Robert Reno; four chil- 
dren, Robert (Darlene) Reno, 
Jerry (Edie) Reno, Kathy Reno 
and Wayne, and Tammy (Pat 
Fishell) Henning, all of Sault 
Ste. Marie; nine grandchil- 
dren, Jami Reno, Kara (Jose) 
Rivera, Julie (John) Thomason, 
Jody (Brandon) Bond, Jenny 
(Jason) Walter, Pat TenEyck, 

Kori (Adam) Dawson, Danny 
Henning, Alyssa Fishell and 
a special granddaughter, Ana 
Murphy; six great-grandchildren, 
Morgan Reno, Miranda Reno, 
Cannon Thomason, Kalia and 
Lily Bond and Jade TenEyck; 
sister, Lucy Hank of Sault Ste. 
Marie; brother, Patrick (Joyce) 
Sterling of Goetzville; and sis- 
ters-in-law, Trish Michau of 
Wisconsin, Kay Reno and Lois 
Fleener of California and Sandi 
Daley of Washington. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents and a brother, Paul 
Michau. 

A memorial service will 
be held at the Sault Tribe 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building on May 5 at 11 a.m., 
with a luncheon to follow. 
Memorial donations may be left 
to the Sault Area Sportsman’s 
Club Children’s Fishing Pond. 

MEMORIAL TO “CLAY” 
“Remember the Snow” 

A decade ago we bid you fare- 
well. A shock to us all, of that 
day, you’d foretell! You were the 
strong one, healthy and tall. Not 
for a moment did we think you’d 
call. 

Your voice on the far end, 
many miles away, your words, 
“The big C,” were given you that 
day. “Cancer,” you said. It strikes 
once again! A nasty intruder and 
never a friend. 

Our family’s endured it time 
after time, the quick coming 
message, no reason nor rhyme. 
Pressing through the season of 
wait, then wait more, an endur- 
ance of patience until finally a 
door! 


A fish and game warden, each 
creature you knew, you loved 
God’s creation, all were part of 
you. Life, you enjoyed it, never 
wanting to leave, children, grand- 
children, a widow to grieve! 

You were afraid that we would 
forget. You? How could we? 

The memories you’ve set! We’d 
watch war stories of the Navy 
ship you sailed on. Then take in 
a western till sleep moved you 
beyond. 

Remember the snow! You kept 
dreaming at night. You’d call out 
to us, “Look!” You knew you’d 
seen right. We’d come back and 
say, “No! Snow, there is not!” 
You’d always look puzzled, and 
rather distraught. 

Your memorial would soon 
come with more delay. The sun 
brightly shining in Hoyt Lakes 
that day. The streets were all bare, 
not a snowflake in sight. But yet 
very chilly, still winter, all right! 

We gathered in the chapel 
midst window glass that was 
stained, a deer and an eagle were 
sketched in the pane. It was as 
though angels had picked this 
place and color hue, with each 
detail speaking something special 
about you. 

This service would begin now 
with music set to go. Then sud- 
denly it happened, out of nowhere 
came snow! It snowed the whole 
time set apart just for you. We 


sang, played guitar, and did some 
drum songs too. 

Then just like it came, the 
snow instantly ceased. When your 
service had ended, nothing left, 
simply peace! The snow came 
like you’d seen, a message from 
above. 

God reached down to take you 
into arms filled with love. 

— By Crystal Hascall Kelley 
(Ishkwane and Crystal Two 
Feathers, Nijomigwanon) 

Clayton Dennis Hascall (nick- 
names of “Kay” and “Clay”) 
passed away from his earthly 
dwelling on Feb. 13, 2002, in 
Minnesota. His earthly remains 
are laid to rest in Mission Hill 
Cemetery overlooking Lake 
Superior in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. His twin brother, 
Clinton (“Kit”) Duane Hascall 
Jr. rests by him after passing on 
Oct. 17, 2010. His sisters, Sharon 
Hascall Montgomery and Marcia 
Hascall, are also laid to rest in 
Mission Hill. His sister, Clintia 
(“Tia”) Hascall Seavoy, rests in 
Baraga, Mich., and his parents, 
Clinton Duane Hascall Sr. and 
Viola Mary Hascall are at rest in 
Mount Hope Cemetery in San 
Diego, Calif. Clayton and his 
siblings were all members of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
as well as their mother. 

See “Walking On,” pg. 18 


Shirley A. VanAlstine for 
Unit I Board Member 


supervision of the financial 
compensation to present day 
heirs at law for the land that 
was fraudulently taken from the 
original Indian owners. 

I served on several com- 
mittees in various capacities 
(member, secretary/treasurer and 
chairperson) with the respon- 
sibility for setting policies and 
making decision affecting the 
operations of a Realty Branch, a 
BIA Agency serving six feder- 
ally recognized Tribes. 

Shi rl ey 

savdetour@aol.com 

<D 

★ Constitutional CHANGES (Separation of Powers) | 

★ REPLENISHMENT of the Self-Sufficiency Fund J 

★ Elders & Youth Programs (Voluntarily DONATE a portion of BOD 

salary to both programs.) | 

★ Treaty Rights PROTECTION £ 

★ Economic DIVERSIFICATION £ 

★ Tribal member HEALTH INSURANCE Plan Proposal 1 



Aanii! I am retired and have 
time to commit to members 
of our Tribe my knowledge, 
experience and ability to provide 


positive change to help our 
Tribe advance economically and 
improve the quality of life of all 
members. 

During my tenure with the 
federal government, 30 years, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, I 
gained extensive working 
knowledge in the field of Real 
Estate Services (Fee to Trust 
Land Acquisitions, Leasing, 
and Granting of Right-of-Ways 
across Indian lands). I served as 
the Director of the White Earth 
Land Settlement Act provid- 
ing management oversight and 

I SUPPORT: 




This message is approved by Christine McPerson. 


Christine 

McPherson 

sault tribe unit 1 

Diversif cation 
and Sustainability 

www.cmcpherson.org 
(906)259-2028 


Growth, 
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Heal th 

New general practitioner at St. Ignace Health Center 


By Brenda Austin 

Dr. Michelle Bandy joined 
the team at Sault Tribe Health 
System in St. Ignace on Feb. 27. 

Dr. Bandy’s childhood dream 
to be a physician became a real- 
ity when she graduated from 
Rosalind Franklin University of 
Medicine and Science’s Chicago 
Medical School and completed 
her family practice residency 
at Mt. Sinai Medical Center in 
Chicago, 111. She lived and grew 
up in Chicago, although she was 
born in California. 

Dr. Bandy brings with her 
a wealth of training and expe- 
rience. She has practiced in 
various medical settings (hospi- 
tal inpatient, outpatient/clinic, 
extended care facility, urgent 



Dr. Michelle Bandy 


care, emergency medicine, 
with all ages and population 
groups) throughout the U.S., 
Guam and Panama. She has 


worked as a physician in the 
private/public sector, as a mis- 
sionary abroad and for the U.S. 
military. 

The job advertisement for the 
St. Ignace Health Center piqued 
her interest, she said, because it 
talked about patient care, preven- 
tative care and wellness and did 
not focus on revenue. Dr. Bandy 
said she has always had a pas- 
sion for medicine in general, but 
especially health, wellness and 
disease prevention. She strongly 
believes, as research has shown, 
that most chronic diseases can be 
prevented, delayed, managed 
and sometimes reversed with 
healthy diet and positive lifestyle 
changes - thus medications can 
be reduced and in some cases 


eliminated. 

Dr. Bandy says she prefers 
to practice in a setting where 
the medical treatment plan is 
not dictated by money or insur- 
ance plans. She has often been 
disheartened to see patients 
not receive the full benefits of 
needed health care due to lack of 
money or insurance. She said the 
fact that tribal members receive 
free health care makes for a more 
effective and rewarding experi- 
ence for all involved. 

Believing that health and well- 
ness is a team effort, she said, “I 
can’t fix patients, but can help 
them fix themselves. The patient, 
as well as the medical staff and 
other members of the healthcare 
team, are all integral parts of the 


healing process.” 

She said, “I think that being 
able to work with traditional 
medicine is an intriguing oppor- 
tunity.” According to Bandy, 
her mother and grandmother 
used certain herbs as medicine 
and she can personally attest to 
the curative power of herbs that 
she experienced firsthand while 
working as a missionary in Haiti. 

Dr. Bandy said she is excited 
about working in the Native 
American community. “The St. 
Ignace Health Center has many 
services available on site for their 
members,” she said. “We have a 
great medical team here, people 
who really care. St. Ignace is a 
very beautiful area and the air- 
port next door is a plus.” 


Sault Cardiac Day featuring big, interactive heart exhibit 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Tribe Community 
Health corps will be conducting 
Cardiac Day during the month of 
May at the tribal health services 
building in Sault Ste. Marie. The 
event is a health fair focused on 
disseminating education on all 
things related to the human heart. 

The date and time are now 
being scheduled, and will be 
announced throughout the tribe. 

Visitors can get the latest infor- 
mation on hypertension, heart 
disease, heart tests and surgeries, 
diabetes, nutrition, traditional 
medicine, tobacco cessation, 
healthful guidelines, stress and 


emotional health. In addition, 
folks can get their blood pres- 
sure checked along with checking 
blood glucose and cholesterol 
levels, talking one-on-one with 
registered dieticians and nurses 
about diet and health concerns, 
speak with dental staff, learn 
about the Traditional Medicine 
Program and enjoy special events 
throughout the day. 

Highlighting the event is a 
MEGA Heart inflatable interac- 
tive exhibit visitors can walk 
through for an education on 
the functions of the heart and 
the nation’s number one killer 
— heart disease. 



Photo courtesy of MIEI 

MEGA Heart inflatable interactive exhibit is a 12-foot tall, 21-foot long, 
15-foot wide replica of the human heart. 


According to Medical 
Inflatable Exhibits Incorporated, 
the company that makes the 
MEGA Heart, the exhibit is a 
12-foot tall, 21-foot long, 15- 
foot wide replica of the human 
heart that provides visitors with 
a close-up view of healthy and 
diseased tissue, artificial valves 
and a stent, as well as the damage 
caused by a heart attack. Visitors 
enter the exhibit through the 
largest vein that feeds the heart, 
the superior vena cava, and exit 
through the largest artery that 
leaves the heart, the aorta. During 
the tour, they learn about 

See “Cardiac Day ” pg. 19 


Walking On 


From “Walking On,” pg. 17 
LEO BOURQUE 

Leo Stephen Bourque of Sault 
Ste. Marie passed away at his 
home on March 27, 2012, after 
a lengthy illness. He was born 
on April 19, 1948, in Marquette, 
Mich. 

He graduated from Sault High 
School in 1967 and shortly after, 
enlisted in the Army and served 
his country in Vietnam in the 
9th Infantry Division. On April 
28, 1969, he received an Army 
Commendation Medal and on 
May 25, 1969, he received a 
Bronze Star as well as a Combat 
Infantry Badge and Air Medal. 
After being honorably discharged 
from the Army, he attended 
Lake Superior State College and 
graduated in 1973 receiving his 
Bachelor of Arts degree in his- 
tory as well as a teaching cer- 
tificate. He owned and operated 
L&M Trailer Court and Bourque 
Excavating for many years retir- 
ing from Bourque Excavating 
about five years ago as his health 
began to decline. 

Though he lost his final battle 
to heart and lung disease, Leo 
was always somewhat of a free 
spirit. He enjoyed life and espe- 
cially loved a good challenge 
or debate. In the end, his main 
wishes were to visit and say 
“good-bye” to his loved ones. His 
children and grandchildren all 
made it home to spend time with 
him. Next to his children, his 
greatest love was hockey and he 
was an avid Greyhounds and Red 
Wings fan. He would rather be 
in an ice rink than anywhere else 
in the world and always hated it 
when an enthusiastic fan would 
stand up and block his view. This 


year, he’ll have a bird’s eye view 
of the 2012 playoffs. He is finally 
at peace and out of pain. 

He is survived by his children, 
Lori (Cory) Jodoin of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Steve (Marcie) Bourque 
of Atlanta, Ga., Leanna Wilton 
of Livonia, and Lonny (Elisa) 
Bourque of Norfolk, Va., and 
his grandchildren Cody, Zach 
and Kimberly Jodoin, Emily 
Wilton and Raymond Bourque. 

He is also survived by his sis- 
ter, Delores Davenport of San 
Antonio, Texas, and her children 
Donald, Diane and Derek. Other 
nieces and nephews include 
Linda Gregg from Leesville, 

La., Bill Leist, Marilyn Davis, 
Debbie Leist and especially 
Butch Leist all of San Antonio. 

He is also survived by good 
friends, Ray and Barb Szymanski 
from Hersey, Mich. Ray has been 
his good friend and confidant 
for 20 years. He is further sur- 
vived by his best friend, Billie 
Stoneburner, who never left his 
side during his final days and 
to whom the family will be for- 
ever grateful. He was preceded 
in death by his parents, Leo and 
Mary Bourque, his sister, Joan 
Leist and brother-in-law, Roy 
Davenport. 

Visitation and a memorial 
service with friends and family 
took place on March 3 1 at Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Funeral Home 
with Father Bob Aldrich officiat- 
ing. Interment will be at Oaklawn 
Chapel Gardens at a later date 
where he will be laid to rest with 
his parents. Donations may be 
made to the Chippewa County 
Animal Shelter. Condolences 
may be left on line at www. 
clarkbaileynewhouse.com. 


For Change 



Elect Bill Baker for Unit 


The Board of Directors has had difficulty defining the 
wording of the constitution to reflect the appropriate 
steps to appointing a chair to replace the resigning 
chair and replacing the person identified as the new 
chair. Political placement for the benefit of certain units 
adversely affects the professionalism of the board and 
equal representation of the members. 


Education: 


University of Toledo 

Leadership in 

B. S. Administration 

Management 

in Public Affairs & 

Certificate 

community service 



Meet the Challenges of the Future 

>- Provide full -time representation for Unit II 
members 

>- Establish equal opportunities and services 
for all tribal members. Example (Tax exempt 
zone for Unit 2) 

>- Pursue development of CEO position 

>■ Provide consistent organizational 
procedures 

>- Promote diversification to increase revenue 

opportunities 

>- Establish a leadership program for youth 
involving board mentorship 

>- Develop communication highway that will 
identify member's individual concerns 

>- Expand Elder Programs to provide adequate 
assistance to elders with limited resources 


voteforchangebillbaker.com or Contact me at 906-477-6470 


This ad is endorsed by candidate William Forrest Baker 


As a businessman and 
previous owner of a 
transportation 
company, it has been my 
experience that 
identification and 
correction of faulty 
procedures can only 
provide a stable 
operational structure 
and productive 
environment for those 
who work in that system 
as well as those who are 
the members. 
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Education 


Tribal police practice lockdown at JKL School 



Left, Officer Alan Teneyck and a bottle of crack cocaine used to train 
Lux, the K-9 police dog. Above, Officers Ryan Lubben with Lux, Sam 
Gardner, Mike Povey and Alan Teneyck checking the hallways at J KL. 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Police Department and J KL Bahweting Public School 
Academy conducted a lockdown as a training exercise on March 21. 


Sault Cardiac Day 
and heart exhibit 


From “Cardiac Day,” pg. 18 
cardiovascular functions, 
observe examples of various 
types of heart disease and read 
about the latest medical treat- 
ments for heart problems. 

Sault Tribe members can get 
their feet measured for a new 
pair of Nike Air Native Tempo 
N7 athletic shoes designed 
specifically to fit the feet of 
American Indians. The fittings 
are a kick-off for the new Sault 
Tribe distributorship of the shoes 
through Community Health (see 
related story in this issue). 

Visitors can also learn about 
the new Walking for Good Life 
Club (see related story in this 


issue) the watch traditional 
foods demonstrations. Those 
who visit all the Cardiac Day 
features will get a chance to win 
cool prizes. 

While the event is intended to 
be a fun and educational experi- 
ence in promoting health, it does 
have a more serious aim, Cheryl 
LaPlaunt, supervising nurse for 
Community Health, indicated 
they will be watching for folks 
who may be unaware of loom- 
ing or existing health problems 
and help them take preventive or 
managerial measures. 

Anyone having questions 
about the event may call 
Community Health at 632-5210. 


JKL youth writes to Governor Snyder 

On March 14, Sawyer Dowd was at 
school attending Tracey Knight's 
class when he received a phone 
call — from the governor's office. 
Dowd had written a letter to Gov. 
Snyder regarding school gym class. 
"My name is Sawyer Dowd and I 
am 9 years old. My voting mother 
supports this bill proposal. I am 
writing to ask you to support a 
proposal that would require gym 
to be outside. I think that this is an 
important proposal. It will benefit 
all kids by letting us get more fresh 
air every day. Even when it’s rain- 
ing we can wear our coats. In the 
winter we can wear our stuff. If you 
have any questions, you can con- 
tact me . . . Thank you for your sup- 
port." A governmental aide called 
Dowd to thank him for his letter. 



C ommittees & A ppointments 
During my Tenure 

* Tribe's First Vice Chairowman 

* Cultural Committee 

* Conservation Committee 

* Unit II Powwow Committee 

* M ukwa G eezick Drum Committee 

* Co-founder, "Lucas Izzard foundation for 
Teens" 

* Health Liaison Board W ork G roup (to in- 
crease physicians at health centers) 

* National Behavioral Health Task Force 
Board member 

* Human Resource Policy Change Committee 

* Chair and Member, Title IIV Indian 
Education Parent Committee 

* Anishnaabeg Joint Commission 

* Tribal Youth Council Board Representative 

I was born and raised in our tribal community 
and know very well the joys, hardships and 
struggles we face as a tribe, and individually 
every day. It has been a profound honor to listen 
to your voice, take action on your behalf, and 
serve with my heart & soul, you the people of 
this tribe. You can depend on me not to forget 
who we are as an Anishinaabe people — our 
history, our story, our traditional ways. 

As a tribal nation, we have endured difficult 
times, and even as some will cry for more 
turbulence and turmoil, I promise to remain 
strong & steady, to work hard with dedication & 
compassion, and to keep focused on the future 
— your future. I offer a complete and thorough 
understanding of the challenges before us; a 
strong record of experience & accomplishments; 
and a clear desire to bring peace & prosperity 
to our citizens, our employees and our tribal 
communities, as your Unit 2 representative. 

With humility I ask for your vote in the 
upcoming general election, and the honor of your 
continued support in representing the interests 
of our membership, and my people of Unit 2. 
Respectfully, 

Lana Causley, 

484-2954 
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Respecting our Traditions 
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UNIT 2 


BOAKU Ot 
DIRECTORS 


A ccomplishments in Unit 2 

0 ur unit is a wide geograhic area that en- 
compasses 6 school districts! The below accom- 
plishments could not have happened without our 
dedicated Tribal Members. 

Naubinway • Rex ton 

* Recognition of Elders G roup 
(Land of the Echoes) 

* Secured Land for Snowmobile Museum 

* Basketball Court for youth 

* Established Office hours 

* Established Monthiy report to Elders 

* 1st Youth Empowerment Powwow 
established 

* Unit Meetings 

Detour • Drummond Island 

* Title IIV Indian Education Parent Committee 
Established 

* Unit Meetings 

* Mini Youth Pow wow held at School 

* Cultural Activities increased 

* Homework lab hours 

Newberry • Hulbert • Engadine *TroutLake 

* 1st PowWow Established (300) First Year 

* Coordinating of YAP and YEA groups 

* More Youth Education and Activities 

* Increased Cultural Teachings 

* Drum Socials 

* Established Monthly Reports to Elders 

^ Office Hours 

* Unit Meetings 

Hessel • Cedarville • Pickford • Rudyard 

* Campground 

* Remodel of Casino 

* Additional YEA coordinators 

* Firelodge/ teaching Lodge 

* Drum Group 

* Permanent Arbor, Hessel Powwow 

* Established office hours 

* Established Monthly Reportto Elders G roup 

* 

Over $527,000 to Unit 2 
over 4 years! 
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Elect WANDA GARRIES 

for Unit 3 Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors 


LET’S MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
FOR OUR PEOPLE! 


Approved and Endorsed by Wanda Garries 


2012 EUPISD Regional Science Fair conducted 


Thank you 
in advance 
for your vote 
and your 
support. 

James Everson endorses 
this advertisement 


PLEASE VOTE FOR ME! 

James Everson for Tribal Board 
of Directors Unit III 

I am a candidate for the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and I am asking 
for your support in the upcoming election. I 
am committed to serving you the members. 

I believe that I will do the most good for 
the tribe for the next four years. I have the 
business experience needed on the board to 
make common sense business decisions. 

My phone is 906-643-7480 
My email is sootreverson@gmail.com 


By Rick Smith 

The 2012 Eastern Upper 
Peninsula Intermediate School 
District (EUPISD) Regional 
Science Fair for students in kin- 
dergarten to eighth grade was 
conducted on March 15 at the 
Lake Superior State University 
Walker Cisler Center in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

The annual fair invites schools 
from all over the area to bring 
their top three student science 
projects from each grade along 
with the student or student teams 
responsible for those projects to 
a regional competition. Students 
taking the challenge this year 
represented Brimley, Cedarville, 
DeTour, DeTour Arts and 
Technology Academy, Engadine, 
JKL Bawheting Public School 
Academy, Moran, Newberry, 
Ojibwe Charter School, Pickford, 
Saint Mary’s Catholic School, 

Soo Township, Washington 
Elementary School and Whitefish 
Township. 

In all, the schools sent a com- 
bined total of 242 students who 
brought 178 projects. Trophies 
were awarded to first place win- 
ners, plaques to second place and 
medals to third place winners. 

In addition, the Jeffrey Misner 
Eccentric Apparatus Award 
and the Broadband Technology 
Opportunity Program Award for 


best use of technology award 
were presented. 

According to Michelle Mackie, 
EUPISD general education 
assistant, students were asked to 
describe their methodologies and 
results along with discussions 
on their overall projects. Judges 
evaluated the projects based 
on pre-set judging criteria. The 
judging panel consisted of LSSU 
staff, LSSU teacher education 
students and EUPISD Math and 
Science Center staff. 

Students from JKL Bahweting 
Public School Academy in Sault 
Ste. Marie took 25 projects to 
the competition and won eight 
awards in either first, second or 
third places. Projects taking first 
place were done by kindergar- 
tener Taryn Pratt and first grader 
Laura Innerebner. The second 
place award winning projects 
were done by first grader Julie 
Innerebner and second grader 
Taylor Pratt. Taking third place 
wins for their projects were kin- 
dergartner Callen Campbell, third 
graders Shaelyn Reno and Lillian 
Tracey in addition to eighth grad- 
ers Haley Brabrant and Ashley 
Gervais. 

Mackie noted that all the 
projects were well done and deci- 
sions were difficult for the judg- 
es. A complete list of the winners 
follows: 


Photo by Sherrie Lucas 

Mariam Clark's project was an examination of the best indgredients for 
making play dough. 


The 27 winners of first, second and 
Bawheting PSA. 

• Kindergarten: First place, 
Taryn Pratt, JKL Bahweting; sec- 
ond place, team of Annika Kroll 
and Sam Cabello, Cedarville; 
third place, Callen Campbell, 

JKL Bahweting. 

• First grade: First place, 

Laura Innerebner, JKL 
Bahweting; second place, Julie 
Innerebner, JKL Bahweting, third 
place, Autumn Kuzmik, Ojibwe 
Charter. 

• Second grade: First place, 
Lilyan Stenson, Moran; sec- 
ond place, Taylor Pratt, JKL 
Bahweting: third place, Shaelyn 
Reno, JKL Bahweting. 

• Third grade: First place, 

Chloe Marlatt, Moran; second 
place, Drew Bailey, Cedarville; 
third place, Lillian Tracey, JKL 
Bahweting. 

• Fourth grade: First place, 
team of Jaxon Wilkie and Wyatt 
Galarowic, DeTour Arts and 
Technology Academy; sec- 
ond place, Madison O’Dell, 

St. Mary’s; third place, Alyssa 
Morley, Soo Township. 

• Fifth grade: First place, 
Kristyn VanSickle, Brimley; 
second place, team of Hunter 
Coneset and Garrett Brown, Soo 
Township; third place, Collin 
Henderson, Soo Township. 

• Sixth grade: First place, 
Connor Johnson, Brimley; sec- 
ond place, John Shackleton, 

St. Mary’s; third place, Alyssa 
Burton, St. Mary’s. 

• Seventh grade: First place, 
Maysa Sitar, Newberry; second 
place, Cameron Livingston, 
DeTour; third place, Madison 
Wilkie, DeTour. 

• Eighth grade: First place, 

Lyla Luoto, Engadine; second 
place, Matthew Gratowski, 


J KL Bawheting PSA first grader Laura Innerebner beams after receiv- 
ing the first place award for her project at the 2012 EUPISD Regional 
Science Fair. 


DeTour Middle School; third 
place, team of Haley Brabant and 
Ashley Gervais, JKL Bahweting. 

In addition, fourth grader 
Shellsea LeFebre represent- 
ing Soo Township received 
the Broadband Technology 
Opportunity Program Award 
for Best Use of Technology and 


seventh grader Mikayla Scott 
representing Cedarville received 
the Jeffrey Misner Eccentric 
Apparatus Award. 

The EUPISD has been con- 
ducting the annual EUP Regional 
Science Fair for about 10 years. 


Photos by Rick Smith 

third place awards at the regional science fair included eight from J KL 


From left, EUPISD general education assistant Michelle Mackie pres- 
ents a first place award to J KL Bawheting Public School Academy 
kindergartener Taryn Pratt as Lake Superior State University Math and 
Science Dean Barb Keller looks on at the 2012 EUPISD Regional School 
Fair conducted at LSSU in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on March 15. 


Seeking students for Camp 
KinoMaage sponsored by U-M 


Students who just completed 
seventh grade are invited to 
apply for Camp KinoMaage (We 
are Learning), which is spon- 
sored by University of Michigan. 
The camp will take place Aug. 
20-24 in Pellston, Mich., at the 
U of M biological station, which 
has dormitory-style lodging. 
There is no cost to participate. 


Application packets are avail- 
able from Sault Tribe Education 
Director Angeline Boulley. 
Please call (906) 635-4944 or 
email aboulley@saulttribe.net. 
Deadline to apply is April 27. 
Sault Tribe will be sending only 
one boy and one girl to partici- 
pate in the camp this year. Last 
year, the Sault Tribe participated 


in a pilot project and was able 
to fill all 20 spots. This year, 
each Michigan tribe will select 
two youth to participate. It is an 
excellent opportunity for stu- 
dents with an interest in science 
to get hands-on experience in an 
outdoor setting. 

For more information, visit 
www. ceo . umich . edu/kinomaage . 
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Sault Tribe Higher Education Department now 
accepting 2012-13 academic year applications 


The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department is now 
accepting applications for the 
coming 2012-2013 academic year. 
Interested students are required 
to submit the annual application 
packet that contains a checklist, 
an application, W-9 form and a 
reminder that students are required 
to submit a copy of their current 
tribal card. 

In addition to the packet, stu- 
dents are required to submit a 300- 
500 word scholarship essay on the 
following topic: “Being a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians means tome...” 
Please include a cover letter on 
the essay that includes specifically 
which scholarship(s) you would 
like to apply for. Students need to 
submit only one essay for multiple 
scholarships as long as each schol- 
arship is individually listed on 
the cover letter. The deadline for 
scholarships is JUNE 1, 2012. All 
regular mail applications must be 
post marked by this date in order 
to be considered eligible. 

The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department also offers 
a grant program. This requires the 
student to be attending a either 
a two or four-year Michigan 
state-supported public college or 
university. This program is based 
on unmet financial need as deter- 
mined by your college’s financial 
aid office. Interested students must 
complete their application packet 
by JULY 1, 2012. Students who 
completed a packet for scholar- 
ships will not need to submit a 
second packet for this program. 

The last program offered by 
Sault Tribe Higher Education is 
the Self-Sufficiency Incentive 
Award which is money for the fall 
2012 semester. Students must have 
a completed 2012-2013 applica- 
tion packet in order to be consid- 
ered eligible. Their grades reports 
must be either a transcript printed 
by the college or printed directly 
from the college website. It must 
include the student’s full name, 
college name, FALL 2012 term, 
number of credit hours per course, 
and the their final grade. These 
five key pieces of information 
must be on the original report and 
may not be handwritten or typed 
in. Grade reports must be submit- 
ted between Dec. 1, 2012, and Jan. 
31, 2013, in order to be considered 
eligible. 

Students or parents who have 
any questions may contact Brandi 
Mac Arthur or view our Fact and 
Question section on the Sault 
Tribe website (www.saulttribe. 
com). To view the Education sec- 
tion of our website, please view 
the membership tab and click 
Education, then you can select 
Higher Education. Once you are 
in the Higher Education section, 
off to the left is the download 
folder where our forms are avail- 
able. Also, you may view our arti- 
cles for upcoming scholarships, 
internships, and other opportuni- 
ties offered by sources other than 
the Sault Tribe. Our Sault Tribe 
Higher Education Facebook page 
is another great way to stay up-to- 
date with the latest opportunities. 

The application packets are 
available on our website www. 
saulttribe.com or you may contact 


Brandi MacArthur at (906) 635- 
6050, extension 26312, to have a 
copy mailed to your home address 
or you may email Brandi at 
bmacarthur@saulttribe.net for an 
electronic copy. If your tribal card 
is expired, you need to contact 
Sault Tribe Enrollment at 632- 
8552 or toll free (800) 251-6597) 
to have it renewed. 

TRIBAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship: 10 at $1,000 each. 
Any field of study. Any under- 
graduate degree. Any accredited 
college or university. Full-time 
status. 

John P. Carr Scholarship: One 
at $1,000. Must be a permanent 
resident of Unit V. Any field of 
study. Any undergraduate degree. 
Any accredited college or univer- 
sity. Full-time status. 

Don Corp Scholarship: One 
at $1,000. Must be pursuing 
undergraduate degree in History, 
Historical Preservation, Museum 
Studies, or other history-related 
field. Any accredited college or 
university. Full-time status. 

Pamela Cable Gershon 
Scholarship: One at $150. Must 
be a 2012 graduating high school 
senior with a minimum 2.50 GPA. 
Must reside within the tribe’s 
seven-county service area. Must 
be accepted into a two or four-year 
college or university. Any field of 
study. 

Fred L. Hatch Memorial 
Teacher Education Scholarship: 
One at $1,000. Must be at least 
one-quarter Indian blood quantum 
(verified by Tribal Enrollment). 
Must be enrolled in a Michigan 
public college or university in a 
Teacher Education program. Must 
be at least a college junior. Full- 
time status. Must have minimum 
3.00 GPA cumulative (submit tran- 
script). 

Joseph K. Lumsden Memorial 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. Must 
be at least one-quarter Indian 
blood quantum (verified by Tribal 
Enrollment). Any field of study. 
Any accredited college or uni- 
versity. Must be at least a college 
junior. Full-time status. Must have 
minimum 3.00 GPA cumulative 
(submit transcript). 

Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. 

Must be pursuing undergradu- 
ate or graduate degree in Social 
Work, Social Services, or related 
human services field of study. Any 
accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 

Vic Matson Sr. Tributary 
Scholarship: one at $1,000. Must 
be pursuing undergraduate or grad- 
uate degree in Fisheries or Natural 
Resources Management or related 
field of study. Any accredited col- 
lege or university. Full-time status. 

George K. Nolan Tribal Judicial 
Scholarship: one at $1,000. Must 
be pursuing undergraduate or 
graduate degree in tribal law, law 
enforcement, legal studies, politi- 
cal science or public administra- 
tion. Any accredited college or 
university in the United States. 
Must be at least a college sopho- 
more. Full-time status. Must be in 
good academic standing (submit 
transcript). 

June Curran Porcaro Scholar- 
ship: One at $1,000. Must have 


been homeless, displaced, or in 
the foster care system during your 
lifetime or be pursuing a degree 
in the Human Services field with 
a career goal to work with such 
individuals. Must demonstrate 


Ffinancial need. 

Special Needs Scholarship: 
Four at $1,000, two awards for 
age 1 8 and older; two awards for 
under 18. Must have documented 
physical or emotional disability 


(submit letter from physician, 
mental health provider or special 
education professional). Must indi- 
cate the educational purpose which 
the scholarship will be used and an 
itemized list of expected costs. 


Meet Sault Tribe Radiology's dedicated team 


. 



From left, radiology’s Amanda Leonard, Michelle Bickham, Virginia Halabrin and new staffer, Holly Bishop, 
proudly display their 2012 Avon Foundation for Women grant certificate. Bishop is joining a dedicated team. This 
year, Halabrin is participating in the Avon Walk in Chicago. The walks, held regionally every year, completely 
fund the Avon Foundation Breast Care Fund. Kewadin Casino is pitching in, said Halabrin, but she could also 
use your pledge - walkers have to raise $1,800 to participate. It's no "walk in the park," either - the first day 
alone, Halabrin will walk 26 miles. Call 632-5237 to ask about breast care or to help sponsor Halabrin's walk. 


★ RE-ELECT ★ 



TOM 

MILTER 


U n i t 4 B oard of D irectors 


31 Years of Experience in Tribal 
Government and Education 


I have accomplished many of the goals that I have set and if re-elected, 

I will continue to work on: 

• Protecting Tribal Sovereignty and working to secure the future of our 
Tribe. 

• Working to diversify and stabilize the tribal economy. 

• Increase Tribal jobs and salaries to avoid another generation of working 
poor. 

• Survey Tribal members for their opinions. 

• Work to increase overall services to Tribal members. 


Honor Our ELDERS: 

• Increasing the annual Elder check amounts to previous amounts. 

• Improving Elders’ services (i.e. medical, housing, support personnel, 
transportation). 

• Ensuring that our Elders’ voices are a regular part of the Board of Direc- 
tors meetings. 


Increasing Services for YOUTH and EDUCATION: 

• Create new and effective after- school activities and programs for youth. 

• Promote and support the importance of education and lifelong learning. 

• Support continuing education. 

• Grant adequate employee release time for education. 
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Frazier family photos — snapshots of the past 



GOOD OL' BOYS - Left to right, J ohn Vincent, Bert Page, Walter Vincent, (First 
name uncertain) Beauday and J oe LaBlanc. 


SISTERS - L to R, Emma (nee Davenport) DAVENPORT GIRLS - Left to right, Emma King and 
Beckman and sister, Mildred Davenport. Viola Adams. 


Member discovers true roots through all Native nations 



All the different tribes J effery Forry gathered on the job for a photo, 
“They loved it! I am in the bottom row all the way to the right, black 
jacket, orange hardhat, big grin," he said. 


Greetings to all my brothers and 
sisters of the Chippewa nation. I 
wanted to relay such a profound 
and inspirational story that, not 
only am I a part of, but quite frank- 
ly, I have been the direct architect 
of {sic}. 

My name is Jeffrey Forry, son 
of Bob and Cheryl of Manistique. 

I am an ironworker with Local 
25 out of Detroit, but have and 
always will reside in the beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. I also am a vol- 
unteer with the Schoolcraft County 
Snowmobile Association as their 
head of public relations. 

As an ironworker, with the 
country in its current employment 
strife, I, at various times am called 
to travel to far away places to seek 
employment. And with my duties 
with the club, I have been called 
upon at various times to write 
articles, promote videos, and pro- 
mote the best possible face to any 
situation. 

Either of these jobs, I have 
found, suits my goals and person- 
ality. But the one thing I was not 
expecting was my current deploy- 


From “Bernero writes,” page 1 
lions of people who visit our city 
each year. 

As you may know, the Lansing 
City Council recently passed the 
necessary resolutions approving 
our partnership with the tribe. 

We held multiple community and 
public hearings in Lansing during 
the weeks before the city council’s 
votes in March. 

In speaking with Sault Tribe 
members on my recent visit to the 
Sault, I heard many of the same 
questions that Lansing residents 
expressed during our public hear- 
ings. More specifically, resident 
asked good questions about 
the tribe’s experience with the 
Greektown Casino, its Kewadin 
Casinos, jobs, and the type of 
partner the tribe would be with 
Lansing. 

I would like to answer some of 
these questions for you, just as I 
answered them for the voters and 
residents of Lansing. 

Let me start by saying that 
during the nearly two years nego- 
tiations were underway for the 
Lansing Kewadin Casino, tribal 


ment as a journeymen ironworker 
to the country of Canada, to the 
province of Saskatchewan. 

I left at the end of this past 
November, not knowing what to 
expect. What you have to under- 
stand, brothers and sisters, with 
my time in the military, I have 
experienced so many different cul- 
tures from Japan, Korea, Panama, 
Thailand and Hawaii. I figured 


leaders made clear that they would 
only agree to an arrangement with 
Lansing that was fair, responsible 
and accountable to tribal members. 
They were clear in saying that 
they would not invest in another 
Greektown-like situation. 

— Lansing is not Greektown. 

I pledge that neither I nor the 
City of Lansing will treat the 
Sault Tribe as it was treated in 
Greektown. Having spent a good 
deal of time examining what hap- 
pened in Greektown, I am aware 
that mistakes were made that pro- 
vide lessons learned for moving 
forward productively, and without 
making the same mistakes twice. 
The agreement between Lansing 
and Sault Tribe for the Kewadin 
Lansing Casino reflects signifi- 
cant work by the tribe, the City of 
Lansing, and the best professionals 
available to ensure the long-term 
success of the tribe’s casino and 
our partnership together. The 
agreement we share is structured 
to protect the interests of the tribe 
and its members, and the City 
of Lansing and its residents. It 
is fair, responsible and account- 


Canada would be any different 
{sic}. Well, was I wrong. Being 
raised in the Upper Peninsula, I 
thought, had prepared me for this 
new experience and again I was 
wrong. 

First off, I had never experi- 
enced what 35 below really feels 
like. Breathtaking, waters the eyes, 
steals your energy like a slick polar 
thief. It took some getting used to 


able to tribal members and City of 
Lansing residents. 

— In Greektown, the tribe paid 
nearly 30 percent in taxes and 
fees. In Lansing, the revenue 
sharing agreement we negotiated 
together with the Tribe amounts to 
2.5 percent. 

— In Lansing, the Tribe will be 
100 percent owners, while at 
Greektown the Tribe had multiple 
partners. 

— The Lansing Kewadin Casino 
will be regulated by the tribe and 
the federal government, just like 
the tribe’s northern Michigan 
Kewadin casinos. 

— In Detroit, the tribe bore the 
full cost of casino development. In 
Lansing, the developer has agreed 
to cover all pre-development costs, 
other than those required to pur- 
chase the land where the casino 
will be built, which the tribe will 
acquire at fair market value of 
$1.24 million (Greektown prop- 
erty was purchased at more than 
$50 million, and not at fair market 
value). 

Kewadin Lansing Casino will cre- 
ate 2,200 good jobs. Sault Tribe 


wearing clothing from names like 
Helly-Hanson, Dakota, names I 
never heard of, but was more than 
happy to buy to keep this kid from 
the forests of the U.P warm. 

And as I climatized to this 
strange new world, I started to 
notice all the different types of 
natives working with me or around 
me. And being a world traveler and 
fascinated by our heritage and cre- 
ation, I was most adamant to learn 
of these new and alien cultures, 
their past, their language and their 
hopes and dreams. Was I in for an 
eye opener. 

First off, my partner up on the 
iron was none other than Mohawk 
from the eastern United States and 
Canada. An elder in his own right, 
his English name being Daniel 
David (don’t make me spell his 
given native name), a man full of 
heritage, advice, insight and an 
extraordinary man by any measure. 
I instantly had old school respect 
for such an extraordinary man. He 
reminds me of a time when things 
were simpler amongst our clans. 

And, by the way, he sends his 


members and Lansing residents 
who are qualified for the jobs will 
be given preference. 

We have developed a deep 
respect for the tribe and your 
elected leaders. We sincerely 
believe we have an agreement 
that will produce significant ben- 
efits for Lansing residents and 
Sault Tribe members. I believe 
Chairman Eitrem and the elected 
leaders of the tribe are honorable 
and trustworthy people who keep 
their word, and are strong defend- 
ers of Sault Tribe members and 
your right to know details of the 
project. 

Like the tribe, I and the 
Lansing City Council intend a 
course much better than that taken 
with Greektown Casino. Lansing 
will offer just one casino. On my 
watch as Lansing mayor, I do 
not intend for the only casino in 
our city to go into Chapter 1 1 . 

The tribe must succeed with the 
Kewadin Lansing Casino. And 
when they succeed, Lansing will 
be even more successful as a 
result. The City of Lansing will 
See “Lansing Mayor” pg. 22 


greetings and his family’s love 
from one nation to another. Daniel 
taught me about the tree of life, 
how in olden times things really 
were much simpler. With his 40 
years in the trade and even longer 
married to his life long love, I 
finally had found a great partner, a 
teacher, a man who had spent his 
life chasing a discipline that was 
nothing but family, tribe and life. 

My first foreman was Joseph 
Metallic, from a small fishing 
community on the eastern coast of 
Canada, his tribe Mic Mac, steeped 
in thousands of years of tradition, 
and he another proud warrior. He, 
along with his nephews and more 
relatives in the trade than anyone, 
set the example at our jobsite, not 
only for native North Americans 
but for ironworkers, and humans in 
general. 

We also have Iroquois, Dakota 
Sioux, Chippewa (ME), Cree, 

Mati and so many different tribes, 
gathered on one job site. Me being 
in PR and being a native brother 
from the states, saw an opportunity 
to gather our nations to exchange 
information, cultures and maybe 
a photo opportunity? So I, on my 
own time, brought these warriors 
together from so many nations to 
let them know that there was a 
brother from across the border, a 
warrior representing the Chippewa 
nation, that not only cared to know 
about them and their families, but 
wanted them to know that there 
will never be a border between 
tribes, no border of respect, never 
would there be a border between 
native brothers and sisters, of 
any nation. For the first time, in 
my small existence, never was 
one man so damned proud of his 
heritage and the past of so many 
others. 

In closing, my experience in 
this wide-open country has been 
a positive one. The culture, the 
understanding, basically as humans 
go understanding more of other 
tribes, will help you understand 
your own. 

From the treaty nations of 
Canada and the non-treaties, I 
hope the photo my writings find 
my brothers and sisters of the 
Chippewa nation well. 

Your brother in life, travel and 
understanding, 

Jeffrey M. Forry 


Lansing Mayor Virg Bernero addresses the tribal membership 
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2012 Anishinaabemowin Teg conference hits 
Kewadin Casino and Convention Center 



Photo by Rick Smith 

WHAT IT'S ALL ABOUT - Strengthening the heart of the Anishinaabe 
way of life through the cultivation of its original language, espe- 
cially in the following generations; that is the mission of the annual 
Anishinaabemowin Teg conferences. Here, J ohn and Isabelle Simon 
of Sheguiandah, Ont., at the conference with their grandson, Keannu 
Bisschops, just before the start of the opening ceremonies. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


An Anishinaabemowin Teg board member delivers an invocation in th 
mother tongue of the Anishinaabe nation at the opening ceremonies 
of the 18th annual Anishinaabemowin Teg conference at the Kewadin 
Casino in Sault Ste. Marie on March 29. 


By Rick Smith 

The 18th annual 
Anishinaabemowin Teg confer- 
ence brought thousands of people 
to the Sault Kewadin Casino over 
a five-day period from March 
28 to April 1 . The conference 
is actually part exposition, part 
symposium and part celebration 
of our tribe’s mother language 
— Anishinaabemowin. 

According to its website, 
Anishinaabemowin Teg Incorp- 
orated is a non profit charitable 
corporation based in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., dedicated to the 
promotion and preservation of 
Anishinaabemowin, the original 
language of the Anishinaabe peo- 
ple of the Great Lakes region. 

The organization has a 12- 
member board of directors, a 
six-member elder’s senate and 
four-member group of youth rep- 
resentatives. This volunteer group 
provides direction and support 
in the goals and objectives of the 
organization. 

Anishinaabemowin Teg hosts 
an annual language conference 
in Sault Ste. Marie area at the 
end of March each year in accor- 


dance with a declaration by the 
Assembly of First Nations in 
Canada. 

“We try to bring awareness 
of the language issue and how 
important it is to have it at that 
time,” the website notes. “We are 
taking ownership of our language 
by practicing the language in the 


social settings and workplace. We 
gather together to celebrate as to 
what we have left to protect, revi- 
talize and renew.” 

The conferences bring a large 
variety of Anishinaabe experts 
on protecting, preserving, writing 
and speaking Anishinaabemowin. 
It attracts people of all ages as 


individuals or often as family 
groups. Many of the people who 
attend the events are members 
of First Nations in Canada. 
Workshops, feasts, entertainment, 
scholarship award ceremonies, 
speakers and films are featured 
at the conferences, all steeped in 
traditional Anishinaabe ceremony 
and customs. 


Among the dignitaries who spoke 
at the opening ceremony were Joe 
Eitrem, chairman of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians; 
Lyle Sayers, chief of the Garden 
River First Nation; Dean Sayers, 
chief of the Batchewana First 
Nation; and Patrick Madahbee, 
chief of the Union of Ontario 
Indians. 


Good times at 14th annual multi-agency family fest 


By Rick Smith 

Fun and informative is a 
good way to describe the annual 
Family Celebration events in 


Sault Ste. Marie sponsored 
by Anishnabek Community 
and Family Services (ACFS), 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 


American Tree Service 

N o job too big, no job to small — We do'em all! 

Lot Clearing • Brush Hogging 

Tree Trimming ‘Wood Chipping 

906 - 203-1615 

americantreeservice.up@gmail 
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Photo by Rick Smith 

PRIZES! - Some lucky children went home with these door prizes which included a girl's bicycle, a boy's 
bicycle, a child's recliner from Northern Hospitality, pogo sticks, hula hoops and other spiffy treasures. Other 
prizes were for a pool party at Best Western, VIP passes to ride aboard the Soo Locks Boat Tours, round trip 
tickets to Mackinac Island aboard a Star Line ferry, Kewadin Casino show tickets, dinner and a night's stay 
at Kewadin Casino and children's booster seats. 


Chippewa County Council for 
Youth and Families, Sault Tribe 
Head Start and Sault Tribe Youth 
Education and Activities. This 
year the festival took place on 
March 21 at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center, 
which is another co-sponsor. 

According to ACFS parent 
educator Jessica Gillotte, who 
organized the proceeding, about 
250 people of all ages enjoyed 
free pizza and snacks, compli- 
mentary ice skating including 
rental skates, games, opportuni- 
ties to learn about an array of ser- 
vices available to families or indi- 
viduals, vendors and door prizes 
awarded throughout the evening. 

“We had many nice prizes 
donated by local businesses for 
our families to win, which drew a 
large crowd,” Gillotte noted. “A 
good time was had by all.” 

The event is a local function 
recognizing March as Parenting 
Awareness Month. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Representatives from Sault Tribe Community Health services and Youth 
Education and Activities share a laugh as they prepare information 
tables prior to the scheduled arrival of all those who attended the cel- 
ebration. 


Get help with telephone costs — The Lifeline and Link Up pro- 
grams help low-income households get telephone service. 

For more information on these programs, including eligibility 
requirements, visit the Universal Service Administrative Company or 
call (888) 641-8722. You can also contact your local phone service 
provider or call the Federal Communications Commission toll free at 
(888) CALL-FCC. 
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Treaty hunting, fishing Q&A 



The St. Marys River has been put to hard use over the centuries, with industries like fishing, timber, leather, 
and steel, among many other uses, including sewage runoff. 


Environmental Department 
presented at BPAC/LSSU summit 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Treaties and sovereignty are 
two widely misunderstood con- 
cepts. How the fishery should be 
allocated among user groups, the 
role of the courts, and tribal, state 
and federal regulation are murky 
waters for most. Here are a few 
of the most frequently asked 
questions and their answers: 

“What is the difference 
between the Consent Orders 
and the 1836 Treaty?” 

The Consent Order of 2000 
and the Inland Consent Order of 
2005 are court-ordered user allo- 
cation plans among the tribes, the 
state (including the interests of 
sport fishing associations) and the 
federal government. 

The 1836 Treaty is an agree- 
ment that was made between two 
sovereign nations. Tribes that 
signed the 1836 Treaty reserved 
certain rights under that treaty. 
Federal courts have reaffirmed 
that fishing in the Great Lakes 
ceded waters is one of those 
rights. The state has acknowl- 
edged the tribes’ treaty right to 
hunt and fish in the ceded territo- 
ry. That’s why Indian hunting and 
fishing are called treaty rights. 

“Why should treaties be rec- 
ognized in today’s world?” 

Native Americans are a living 
people, organized as tribes that 
have retained their sovereignty. 
Like the U.S. Constitution or the 
Bill of Rights, the ideas behind 
the treaties are not outdated. In 
fact, ideas like sovereignty are the 
foundations America was built 
on. 

“Are tribal fishers and 
hunters unregulated and 
allowed unlimited access to the 
resource?” 

No. Tribal fishing is one of the 
most highly regulated fisheries 
on the Great Lakes. Tribal fishers 
observe spawning season clo- 
sures, limited or no entry in lake 
trout primary rehabilitation zones, 
and harvest limits. They must 
comply with species, gear and 
seasonal regulations. Besides trib- 
al regulations, CORA, USFWS, 
Coast Guard and Food and Drug 
Administration regulations must 
also be followed. 

Tribal hunting and gathering 
and inland fishing is subject to 
the 2005 Consent Decree between 
tribal, state and federal govern- 
ments, MOUs between the USFS 
and the tribes, and tribal regula- 
tions. 

“Who enforces Indian fish- 
ing regulations?” 

Tribal conservation officers 
enforce regulations. State conser- 
vation officers may also enforce 
regulations. Each group has a 
number of officers who patrol 
waters to ensure regulations are 
followed, including joint patrols 
between the tribes and the state. 
The U.S. Coast Guard, in coop- 
eration with tribal authorities, can 
conduct on board inspections to 
ensure maritime safety regula- 
tions are being followed. 

“Why is fishing so important 
to tribes?” 

Tribal fishing carries with it a 
rich tradition of family and com- 
munity heritage. It’s more than 
a job — it’s a way of life passed 


down through the generations. 
Much like the fishermen of New 
England, songs and stories and 
family traditions have grown up 
around tribal fishing. Some tribal 
members have chosen a way of 
life closer to nature and tradition- 
al culture, maintaining a fishery 
in the tradition of their ancestors. 
The same holds true for those 
who hunt and gather. This type of 
choice is a freedom all Americans 
hold dear. Some Native Ameri- 
cans hold that exercising treaty 
rights is an important and honor- 
able role in the tribal community. 

Today’s commercial tribal 
fishers are very skilled and live 
for their work. Most tribal fishers 
wouldn’t have it any other way 
— they enjoy their lives on the 
Great Lakes, doing something 
they know how to do well and 
working for themselves. 

“Why should state-licensed 
sport hunters and fishers have 
to pay to use the resource when 
tribal people use it for free?” 

Sport fishing and hunting 
requires license fees that directly 
support management practices 
used by the state to protect and 
enhance the resource. Tribal 
licensing fees exist to defray cost 
of enforcement and management. 

Further, tribal fishers’ and 
hunters’ reserved right to harvest 
in the treaty-ceded lands and 
waters is a form of property right. 
If someone sells their property 
and retains the mineral rights, 
they can go back later and use 
those minerals at will, without 
having to pay for it. 

“Don’t tribal fishers just get 
a slap on the wrist when found 
in tribal court to be fishing ille- 
gally?” 

Tribal fishers can face mon- 
etary fines, confiscation of their 
gear and license suspension. Each 
tribal court has a tribal code in 
place that names progressively 
severe consequences for violators, 
much like state-licensed fishers 
and hunters face. 

“Aren’t gill nets bad because 
they kill all fish caught in the 
net?” 

The Anishinaabeg invented 
gill nets around the time of 
Christ. Tribal gill net fishers are 
very skilled targeting the fish 
they want to catch by fishing in 
specific depths and locations, 
using the proper mesh size and 
releasing the live non-target fish. 
By using these techniques, the 
catch of non-target species can 
be minimized and a significant 
percentage of the bycatch can 
be returned to the water in good 
condition, and that percentage 
is improved by the use of a new 
modified gill net. In some Great 
Lakes fisheries, using a tradition- 
al gill net is difficult and some of 
those fishers have converted to a 
new kind of “legged” gill net that 
stays about 3 feet off the lake bot- 
tom and catches larger whitefish 
while drastically reducing lake 
trout by-catch, zebra mussels and 
slime. 

( Editor’s note, this FAQ is 
updated from 2000’s 1836 Treaty 
Fishing written by then Jennifer 
Dale, chairperson, Public Infor- 
mation and Education Committee 
to the 1985 Consent Decree’s 
Executive Council .) 


By Crystal Bole 

The Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department participated in the 
11th annual Environmental 
Summit hosted by Lake 
Superior State University and 
the Binational Public Advisory 
Council on March 17. 

The theme of the 
Environmental Summit was 
Urban Tributaries and provided 
information to the public on our 
local waters including the St. 
Marys River and tributaries. 

Some of the organizations that 
participated included the Lake 
Superior State Fish and Wildlife 
Club, Students for a Sustainable 
Lake State, Algoma Highlands, 
The River of History Art 
museum, Writing the St. Marys 
River blog, the Binational Public 
Advisory Council, Michigan 
Department of Community 
Health, the Chippewa/East 



Advice From a River 


~ Go with the flow 
~ Be thoughtful of those down- 
stream 

~ Slow down and meander 
~ Follow the path of least resis- 
tance for rapid success 
~ Immerse yourself in nature, 
trickling streams, roaring water- 
falls, sparkles of light dancing 
on water 

~ Delight in life’s adventures 
around every bend 
- Let difficulties stream away 
~ Live simply and gracefully in 
your own true nature moving, 
flowing, allowing, serene and 
on course 

~ It takes time to carve the 
beauty of the canyon 
~ Rough waters become smooth 
~ Go around the obstacles 
~ Stay current 

~ The beauty is in the journey! 


Mackinaw Conservation District, 
Clean North, the Lake Superior 
State Aquatic Research Lab, 

Bay Mills Indian Community 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

In addition to the informa- 
tional booths, the summit offered 
talks on issues relating to urban 
tributaries. Mike Ripley with 
the Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Athourity presented on our very 
own Ashmun Creek and its con- 
tribution to the St. Marys River, 
Tim Knutsen of Beckett and 
Raeder Inc. came from Petoskey 
to talk about a large restoration 
project done on the Bear River 
in Petoskey, Neil Moran gave a 
talk on native plants and how to 

Turkey season 

The following is pretty much 
everything having to do with wild 
turkeys in our inland regulations, 
Chapter 21 of the Tribal Code. 

The code can be downloaded 
from www.saulttribe.com under 
the Government menu. Please 
call the Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department with any further 
questions at (906)632-6132. 
21.105 Definitions. 

(48) “Turkey” shall mean a wild 
eastern turkey. 

21.307 Ceremonial turkey per- 
mit. 

A limited number of ceremonial 
turkey permits may be issued by 
the department. 

21.502 Possession of game. 

No tribal member shall possess or 
transport game or any part thereof 
without having in one’s posses- 
sion a harvest license, harvest tag, 
or permit let under Subchapter 
III, as may be applicable, unless 
that game has been broken down 
into consumables, waste or deco- 
rative parts as applicable. 

21.520 Caliber limitations. 

(2) Any firearm used in hunting 
wild turkey must be a shotgun 
or muzzle loading shotgun using 
number four shot or smaller or a 
rim fire firearm of .17 caliber or 
larger including all center fire- 


use them in your own landscap- 
ing and last, but not least, Sault 
Tribe’s environmental director, 
Kathleen Brosemer, talked about 
what you can do in your own life 
to be a good watershed citizen. 

While parents got a good 
take-home message, the children 
had fun looking at bugs, color- 
ing, catching fish and many other 
activities. 

The participants received 
information on the vital impor- 
tance of our urban waters and 
gained a desire to preserve these 
waters for our future generations. 
The Environmental Summit will 
take place next year around the 
same time, so mark your calen- 
dars. 

starts April 15 

arms. 

21.521 Archery limitations. 

(1) Bow and arrow may be used 
to hunt gaachiinhi-e’weesi’ek 
(small game) and m’didaa-e’ 
weesi’ek (big game) turkey and 
furbearer provided that a broad 
head with a cutting surface of at 
least one-inch diameter must be 
used to hunt m’didaa-e’ weesi’ek 
(big game). 

21.522 Dogs. 

(1) No tribal member shall hunt 
deer, elk, moose or wild turkey 
with dogs, except that it shall be 
legal to hunt wild turkey with 
dogs during the fall season. 

21.523 Hunter’s orange. 

(2) Tribal members hunting 
waterfowl, crow, wild turkey and 
predators do not have to wear 
hunters orange. 

21.703 Wild turkey. 

(1) Wild turkey season shall be: 

(a) Spring season shall be 
April 15 through June 15. Bag 
limit shall be two bearded-birds 
only. 

(b) Fall season shall be Oct. 1 
through Nov. 14. Bag limit shall 
be two birds of either sex combi- 
ned. 

(2) The bag limit for turkey 
shall be two birds per season. 
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Support increased revenue for tribal benefits 



J oseph Eitrem, Chairman 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


As I write this report, our 
tribal members will be receiving 
a referendum ballot in the mail. 
This referendum is about weather 
or not the Sault Tribe should pur- 


sue a casino in the Lansing area. I 
am urging you to vote yes to this 
ballot question. 

This casino will benefit the 
tribe in many ways. Our revenue 
stream from the U.P. casinos is 
steady, but is not able to sup- 
port the increasing needs of the 
membership. We need additional 
revenue. 

We NEED an additional rev- 
enue stream to reinstate member- 
ship services that have been cut, 
to grow membership services in 
and outside of our service areas, 
to pay off our debt and to grow 
our surplus. 

Many people who are not in 
favor of this casino think we have 
no plan for the revenue we will 
receive from it. This is not true. 
From the outset, the board and I 
earmarked revenue from the proj- 


ect as specified below: 

• 10 Percent of the annual 
income the tribe receives from 
the project will go directly into 
the tribe’s Self Sufficiency Fund, 
also known as the Lands Claim 
Settlement; this money would be 
used to enhance the elders tribal 
checks at the end of the year. 

• Three percent of the annual 
revenues will be distributed 
among and deposited in the fol- 
lowing funds: the Elders’ Health 
Self-Sufficiency Fund, the Elders’ 
Employment Self-Sufficiency 
Fund, the Funeral Assistance 
Self-Sufficiency Fund and the 
Education Assistance Self- 
Sufficiency Fund. 

• Two percent of the annual 
income to the tribe from this proj- 
ect will be deposited into a fund 
to establish a college scholar- 


ship program for tribal members 
regardless of blood quantum. 

• The remainder of the revenue 
will be used to pay off current 
debt, to bring back employee 
benefits, to grow our savings for 
future projects. 

We NEED the additional rev- 
enue Lansing will provide. 

This casino will be a Native 
American casino. It will be 
owned and operated by the tribe, 
exactly like our Kewadin Casinos 
in the U.P. It will not be like 
Greektown Casino-Hotel, which 
was regulated by the state of 
Michigan and taxed at a very high 
rate of more than 25 percent at 
times. 

Many people I have talked 
with still believe this is similar to 
Greektown Casino. There could 
be nothing further from the truth. 


I, along with the entire board, 
realize mistakes were made with 
Greektown Casino. We have all 
worked extremely hard to ensure 
that what we experienced with 
that project will never happen 
again. The situation is different, 
the partners are different, and the 
regulation is different. 

Finally, this project will NOT 
affect the amount disbursed in our 
annual elders checks. 

I urge you to please get the 
facts before you vote - visit our 
website at saultribe.com and click 
on the red “Lansing Facts” button 
or talk with your unit representa- 
tive. Once you do I am confident 
that you will see the benefits 
this will bring to all of us in the 
future. Please, vote “YES” to 
Kewadin Lansing. 

Respectfully, Joe Eitrem 


Get involved and be sure to exercise your vote! 



Cathy Abramson, Unit I 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


It’s tribal election season 
again! I want to wish the best 
of luck to all of those who are 
running for board seats and the 
chairman’s seat. Already, you are 
seeing signs in yards, candidates 
asking you to sign their petitions 
and newspaper advertisements 
with candidates’ platforms. 

Important dates that you need 
to know are as follows: 

May 2 - Your primary ballot 
will be mailed out to you. 

May 24 - Primary election 
date. All ballots will be counted 
on that date. Please note, in order 
to be counted, your ballot must 
be received by the tribal Election 
Committee by 5 p.m. at the 
United States Post Office in the 
Sault Ste. Marie location on May 
24, 2012, for the primary elec- 
tion and on June 28, 2012, for the 
general election. 

June 6 - Your ballot for the 
general election will be mailed to 
you. 

From Lansing Mayor ; page 22 
use its share of profits to send all 
Lansing public school students 
to college who want to attend. 

The tribe intends to use its share 
of the Lansing casino profits 
to support, expand and restore 
programs and services for tribal 
members, including health care, 
elder care, education, human and 
social services, improve wages 
and benefits, and responsibly pay 
down debt. 

While we all hope to be able 
to open the Kewadin Lansing 
casino soon, the reality is that 
opening may be some years away. 
Legal experts working for the 
tribe and city are confident in the 
tribe’s position with respect to the 


June 28 - General Election 
Day. Make sure you mail your 
ballot in on time! 

Please make sure that your 
address is correct by contacting 
the Enrollment Office at 635- 
3396 or (800) 251-6597. 

At this time, I would like to 
thank our Election Committee for 
all the time and effort that they 
put into running a fair election. 

It is an extremely thankless job 
and when tensions get high, as 
they do when election time comes 
around, they take a lot of unde- 
served hits. 

This committee is made up of 
volunteers who are appointed by 
the board of directors. They fol- 
low the election ordinance they 
helped develop (with assistance 
by our legal staff). While they are 
appointed by the board, they are a 
very independent group. Believe 
me, they are not afraid to voice 
their opinion to the board when it 
comes to ensuring there is a fair 
election. I, for one, appreciate 
that. 

Throughout the years, our 
election process has been 
immensely refined from when our 
tribe held its first election. It’s 
been refined because our com- 
mittee members worked hard to 
establish rules to ensure that a fair 
election is conducted. Just think, 
we have only had primaries for a 
little over 10 years. Also, ballots 
are counted electronically and all 
ballot counting is open for all the 
public to view. The ballot count- 
ing is even videotaped. I highly 
recommend that when there is 
an opening on the committee, 
our citizens step up to the plate 


federal process for taking Lansing 
land into trust. Others take a dif- 
ferent view, and vow to work to 
prevent the Kewadin Lansing 
casino from becoming a reality. 
This could delay our success, but 
working together and remaining 
focused, we will succeed. 

We know we have a long jour- 
ney ahead. On behalf of the City 
of Lansing, you have my word 
as Mayor to stand with the Sault 
Tribe as a true partner. I am con- 
fident that the Kewadin Lansing 
casino will benefit both our com- 
munities for generations to come. 

Miigwech and Sincerely 
Yours, 

Virg Bernero, Mayor 


and get involved. The work of 
this committee is very important. 
Again, thank you to the mem- 


bers of our Election Committee! 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 


(906) 322-3823 or email me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net. I look 
forward to hearing from you! 
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Prescription drug abuse issue is not forgotten 



Lana Causley, Uhit II 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


The board has a full schedule 
of workshop items, including 
those I requested — CEO dis- 
cussions, strategic planning and 
employee policy review, along 


with our continued Lansing proj- 
ect meetings with the member- 
ship. You will have an opportuni- 
ty to vote on the Lansing project 
in an upcoming referendum and I 
hope that you have contacted the 
chairman, your representative or 
researched the factual informa- 
tion on our website and at meet- 
ings. Please call me anytime to 
discuss or ask questions — you 
will get the straight talk and 
plans for this project. 

I attended the annual Midwest 
Alliance for Sovereign Tribes 
conference in Washington this 
past week. We discussed many 
concerns our tribes face collec- 
tively. We drafted and submit- 
ted resolutions or legislation to 
representatives. We educated 
and spoke to key governmen- 
tal officials about increasing 


Indian Health Service funding 
(we are still at only 56 percent 
of need.) We especially asked 
the Special Diabetes funding 
be re- authorized in the future. 
Transportation funding, mining 
issues, land in trust concerns and 
many reports were heard at the 
conference. 

One serious agenda item that 
stood out for all the Midwest 
tribes was the rise in prescrip- 
tion drug abuse. I know many 
who will read this feel hurt for 
our loved ones and friends they 
know are struggling. Tribes have 
reported the numbers for pre- 
scription narcotics in their health 
clinics are increasing monthly 
at a very rapid pace. In one 
example, Vicodin went from 500 
to 6,000 IN ONE MONTH! 

I have discussed this concern 


with our health director numer- 
ous times. Tribal members have 
asked me to keep it a priority 
issue. (Some are even taking it 
upon themselves to take action 
on their own in their communi- 
ties! Miigwech, CAC and TLC!) 
After speaking with our health 
director, at this point we have 
within the health division a “con- 
trolled substance committee,” an 
interdisciplinary committee with 
medical and behavioral health 
staff who review controlled sub- 
stance and prescriptions as well 
as “patient contracts.” I would 
like to discuss with our staff a 
real and solid plan to monitor 
the prescription drug distribu- 
tion within our tribe in order to 
keep a handle on the increase or 
decrease. This is one of the areas 
that is very hard to talk about but 


a priority needs to be set to assist 
our members. I will be working 
on this and have my mind set 
that we put together a team of 
staff and members who know the 
issues and assist in combating 
the increasing numbers, the need 
for additional counselors, admin- 
istrative monitors, and services 
— things all the Midwest tribes 
are looking toward. 

We sometimes get so caught 
up in the financial issues, nation- 
al tribal issues and politics these 
struggles with our membership 
are overlooked. I WON’T forget. 

As always, please contact me 
and I will be attending the regu- 
lar scheduled elder meeting in 
our areas for monthly reports. 
Baamaapii, Lana Causley 
(906) 484-2954 
lcausley @ saulttribe.net 


In support of Kewadin Lansing Casino Project 



Catherine Hoilowell, Uhit II 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


I’ve received quite a few 
phone calls regarding the 
Kewadin Lansing casino, asking 
for a better explanation of the 
nature of my opposition. I will 
try to explain in further detail. 
However, I want to state from the 
start, and very clearly: since the 
Kewadin Lansing casino initiative 
is going to a referendum vote of 
the people, I will be casting my 
ballot in support of the Jan. 24 
Lansing Casino resolution — and 
I hope you will be, too ! 

As I stated in my Lebruary 
unit report, I am very support- 
ive of exercising our legal right, 
sovereignty — and necessity — to 
develop a casino in the downstate 
market. The Lansing Kewadin 
casino is an innovative concept 
casino, designed to integrate and 
enhance into the urban setting of 
the City of Lansing. Adjacent to 
the Lansing Center, the Kewadin 
Lansing casino will be a big draw 
for enhancing the convention 
and tourism market and benefit 
our gaming enterprise. The site 
is pedestrian friendly, an easy 
walk to the historic Lansing City 
Market, state capital and Cooley 
Baseball Stadium, and sits on the 
bank of the Grand River Walk. 

It promises to be an innovative 
concept and business model that’s 
a good match to market fore- 
casts. Although our tribe holds 
the exclusive language to make 
this opportunity a reality, there is 
mounting competition from well 
funded non-tribal gaming inter- 
ests. We’ve got a well articulated 
game plan and we can stay ahead 
of this competing effort. 

The terms of how we will 
allocate revenue within tribal 
operations is stipulated in the lan- 


guage of the resolution. I lobbied 
hard for a specified percentage of 
revenue to be committed to our 
self sufficiency funds and I’m 
happy we could get that provision 
included in the resolution. I also 
lobbied for a specific percentage 
to be set aside for our up north 
Kewadin employees, and had 
to settle for language that does 
not state a specific percentage 
amount. I am disappointed about 
that, but there were legitimate 
concerns and time restraints 
that warranted holding off on a 
specified percentage until further 
financial analysis could be done. 

I will continue to focus on a com- 
mitment to our up north Kewadin 
employees as we move forward. 

As I understand from the 
referendum circulator, the prem- 
ise behind sending the Lansing 
casino legislation to a referendum 
ballot is to hold up the Lansing 
casino project until the tribe 
develops, legislates and imple- 
ments a comprehensive tribal 
revenue sharing plan. I welcome 
working on a citizen driven rev- 
enue sharing plan. But I see no 
good reason to hold up the cur- 
rent project to start working on a 
revenue plan. 

Why a downstate casino is 
good for our tribe: By and large, 
people who live in the Upper 
Peninsula agree that it seems like 
the State of Michigan has forgot- 
ten about the Upper Peninsula. 
Encouraging state resources to 
flow into the U.P. is an ongoing 
challenge. This is very evident 
at 2 percent funding time — espe- 
cially in Unit II where we have 
16 distinct communities, six high 
schools, four counties and numer- 
ous townships who turn to the 
tribe to fund basic local services. 

Recently we were asked to 
fund the job position of a school 
nurse for a very large school 
district, and I had to ask, “Where 
is the state in this very basic 
obligation?” My point is the 
Sault Tribe, through its Kewadin 
Casinos, has stepped in and 
filled the gap where the State of 
Michigan has failed. By enter- 
ing the down state market, we 
will be able to direct down state 
revenue to flow north — and better 
serve all the communities where 
our tribal members reside. And it 
goes without saying that, unlike 
commercial casinos, where the 


net profit can ultimately leave the 
state, tribal casinos assure that the 
profits remain local — circulating 
through the local economy. 

Why I voted “No” on the 
project: All that being said, any 
concerns I might have rest with 
the agreement we have with the 
developer (and that is NOT up 
for referendum vote). It’s not 
because of who the investors 
are (frankly, it should not matter 
if you have a well crafted legal 
agreement that mitigates risk and 
exposure.) I have been a “NO” 
vote on the development agree- 
ment since day one, because I 
was not convinced we were nego- 
tiating terms that were in the best 
interest of the tribe. Initially, it 
appeared that anything the devel- 
oper wanted — the developer was 
going to get. It’s my opinion we 
could have crafted a better agree- 
ment. Sometimes I wondered 
what side of the negotiating table 
some of our board members were 
sitting on. Originally, there was 
a very strong bloc majority of 
seven. They had the votes — end 
of story. That’s how the demo- 
cratic process works and it is up 
to each board member to explain 
their vote to you, the citizen. 
Thankfully, we were able to rec- 
tify some serious flaws in our 
original contract. But moving for- 
ward, as we undertake the many 
subsequent decisions that will 
arise from the Lansing Kewadin 
project, my vote of support will 
be contingent on a commitment 
to prudent and ethical business 
decisions. 

Actually, we should already 
have a well-developed tribal eth- 
ics code that reflects the basic 
premise that no elected official 
or tribal employee should gain 
personal financial benefit from 
the economic development deci- 
sions that we, as trustees, under- 
take on behalf of the tribe. But 
we don’t have such a tribal law 
(at least one with teeth). I find 
that surprising and worrisome. 

Not that I have personal knowl- 
edge or facts that would indicate 
elected officials or employees 
have personally profited from the 
Lansing Kewadin, New Boston or 
Romulus development projects. 
But if they were, it wouldn’t be 
against tribal law — because there 
is no law preventing it! 

Our members deserve to know 


that kind of deal making is not 
going on. 

Therefore, a resolution will be 
proposed in the very near future, 
making it against tribal law (and 
grounds for removal from office) 
for any current or future elected 
official, their immediate families 
and any tribal employees, from 
receiving any financial benefit as 
a result of our partnership with 
the developer (or their subsid- 
iaries) of our Lansing Kewadin 
casinos — either through contract, 
consultation, or employment and 
for a period of two years after ter- 
mination of their positions. 


Lrankly, I’m confident that the 
majority of board members would 
agree it’s about time we had this 
type of legislation and I don’t 
expect opposition. We should be 
able to move swiftly to enact this 
basic assurance to the citizens of 
our tribe. 

Thank you for giving this ref- 
erendum ballot serious consider- 
ation. 

If you have any questions or 
concerns please contact me: 
Catherine Hoilowell 
(906) 484-6821 
(906) 430-5551 
Unit2tribal @ gmail.com 


Candidate forums 
coming very soon 



J oan Carr Anderson, Uhit V 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


Aanii, 

Hope all are well and enjoyed 
the few beautiful days we had for 
early spring. As you know, this 
is an election year for some units 
and the chairman position. 

We are holding Meet the 
Candidates forums in all areas 
and I hope you will be attending. 
This gives you the opportunity to 
ask questions and meet the candi- 
dates you will be voting on. 

Our board has been busy 
working on budgets, policy 
changes, 2 percent contributions 
and with the Election Committee 
on the referendum, which will be 
mailed out on April 12. 

We hope all members have 
updated their enrollments. 

This referendum will give you 
the opportunity to vote on the 
Lansing casino. I again encourage 


you to vote “YES” on this proj- 
ect. We need the revenue to bring 
back some of our lost benefits 
and bring in new jobs. 

As for what’s going on in my 
Unit V area, we have our Elders’ 
Subcommittee meetings in 
Munising on the first Monday of 
the month, dinner only at 4 p.m. 

On the third Monday, we have 
a meeting and dinner at 4 p.m. in 
the Munising Tribal Center. Lor 
any questions call Chairperson 
Anita Nelson at 387-4763. 

Marquette has their subcom- 
mittee meetings and dinners on 
the first Thursday of the month 
at the Holiday Inn at 6 p.m. Lor 
information, call Chairperson Joe 
Gray at 249-3303. 

I have my Unit V meetings 
for all members on the second 
Thursday of the month at 6 p.m. 
at the Munising Tribal Center. 

Lor all members, I would 
strongly urge you call 387-4721 
before the meeting in case of 
cancellations, as this will save 
you a trip. To those turning 60, 
we would welcome you to our 
elder dinners and meetings. We 
would like you to get involved. 

All members, don’t forget the 
dates of the candidates’ forums 
in our western area, April 30 at 
6 p.m. Manistique and Escanaba 
TBA; May 1, 6 p.m. Munising 
Tribal Center; and May 2, 
Marquette Holiday Inn. 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson, Unit V 

387-2802 
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Highlights of NCAI activity at winter session 



Keith Massaway, Unit III 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


I had the honor last month of 
representing our tribe again as 
the voting member at the winter 
session of the National Congress 


of American Indians (NCAI) in 
Washington, D.C. The tribal board 
has sent me as a representative 
to all NCAI events for the last 
six years. NCAI is a gathering 
of tribes from the entire United 
States and its main focus is to 
work together as a single voice, to 
get our thoughts and suggestions 
heard at the federal level. The 
organization started small many 
years ago but has become a pow- 
erhouse in Washington, D.C. The 
winter session contains many lis- 
tening sessions and several speak- 
ers throughout the four days. After 
the general sessions members 
are allowed to pick from many 
breakout meetings that range from 
health care to trust responsibility 
to homeland security to nutrition. 

This winter session had a 


great lineup of the president’s 
cabinet members. Secretary Shaun 
Donovan of Housing and Urban 
Development outlined many 
of the upcoming programs and 
grants that will be available this 
coming year. He also relayed that 
in cabinet meetings with President 
Obama, the president has stated 
that he is not going to balance the 
U.S. budget on the back of Native 
Americans. The secretary went 
on to say in the new budget many 
programs have been slashed and 
reduced but the Native American 
budgets have a least maintained 
the current amounts and some 
have seen increases. We heard 
from the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Homeland 
Security. One of the secretaries 
even joked that at a cabinet meet- 


ing that morning the president had 
said that most of the cabinet was 
at NCAI conference and he should 
just hold his meetings over there, 
but that did not happen. 

Notable other speakers were 
Congresswoman Nancy Pelosi, 
House leader from California, 
Senator Mark Begich from Alaska, 
Congressman Xavier Becerra from 
California, Congresswoman Betty 
McCollum from Minnesota and 
many others. They all spoke of 
support and the growing under- 
standing of our needs and of their 
obligations to uphold the treaties 
made by their predecessor. This 
is very important because a great 
amount of my time as a leader of 
our tribe is dedicated to educating 
politicians in D.C. on who we are, 
what our sovereign rights are and 


why they have to help our people. 

Last week, I wrote a unit 
report on the lands claims mon- 
ies and how the elder dividend is 
computed. I thank everyone who 
contacted me following that arti- 
cle and I appreciate the positive 
responses. I would like to state 
here that I have heard also some 
comments, not directly relayed to 
me, that some of the information 
was inaccurate or wrong. I stand 
by what was printed, and to fur- 
ther prove that point is that before 
my unit report was printed, I had 
both the tribe’s legal and financial 
department go over it and correct 
any errors or omissions. 

Thank you, 

Keith Massaway 
(906) 643-6981 
kmassaway @ msn.com 


Update on activities with United Tribes, MAST 



Pat Rickley, Unit III 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 

Aanii All, 

Spring is upon us — a time for 


renewal with the trees are start- 
ing to bud and branch out. Like 
the trees, our tribe needs to bud 
and branch out. Our economic 
future depends on the decisions 
we make. That is why I humbly 
ask you to support the Lansing 
project in the upcoming referen- 
dum vote. As you all know, other 
tribes are looking to branch out in 
the gaming industry and non trib- 
al investors also propose gaming 
sites in lower Michigan. I feel we 
have a leg up on the others but if 
we delay our actions, we could 
lose ground and possible revenues 
by dragging our feet. Thank you 
in advance for your support. 

On other tribal business, 

I attended United Tribes 


of Michigan in Lansing. 
Presentations were given by 
Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary-Dept. of Interior, 
Indian Affairs Del Laverdure 
and Counselor to the Assistant 
Secretary - Indian Affairs Bryan 
Newland on putting land into 
trust, mandatory acquisitions 
— “shall” means “shall.” When 
we purchase the land in Lansing, 
with the Land Claims Settlement 
Fund, the land “shall” be put 
into trust, thus allowing us to 
begin the development process 
and, hopefully, open the doors to 
Kewadin Lansing Casino. Let’s 
make this a reality before others 
make a reality for themselves, 
leaving us behind. Thank you. 


I also attended Midwest 
Alliance of Sovereign Tribes 
(MAST) in Washington, D.C., 
with vice-chair Lana Causley, 
Director Pine, and the Legislative 
Director Mike McCoy. We dis- 
cussed Indian Reservation Roads 
funding distribution, violence 
against women, prescription 
drug abuse and numerous other 
subjects that affect tribes and 
their members. On the hill, we 
visited House and Senate leaders 
to request they do not cut fund- 
ing for programs that affect our 
tribal people, such as education 
and health care, and to request 
future funding for reauthorization 
of the Special Diabetes Program 
for Indians (SDPI). U.S. treaties 
and laws require the U.S. govern- 


ment to provide health services to 
Indian people. It is a constitution- 
al obligation to fulfill this trust 
responsibility per the constitu- 
tion, Article VI. Upon reflection, 
visiting D.C., I noticed a lot of 
young faces in offices and I feel 
we should educate, upon contact 
with elected officials, the obliga- 
tions of the federal government’s 
trust responsibility to Indian 
people that we are not asking for, 
“nice to have funding,” but, we 
are asking for, “must have fund- 
ing” to fulfill the trust responsi- 
bility founded in the Constitution. 

That being said, enjoy spring, 
smelt dipping and morel hunting. 
Baa Maa Pii, 

Director Pat Rickley, 
(906)440-5149 


Reflections on the 



Tom Miller, Unit IV 

Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


We are finally into an early 
spring in the Upper Peninsula and 
I can hear the golf courses call- 


ing. This time of year also means 
we are into the election process. 
Please bear with us as we work 
our way through this process. 

The main point of discussion is 
the Lansing Casino project and the 
referendum vote taking place over 
the next month. My personal opin- 
ion is it should never have taken 
place. There is no liability or risk 
in this venture and therefore there 
is no down side. I am certain the 
voters will return an overwhelm- 
ing vote in favor of the casino. 

The sooner we move on with the 
process, the sooner the eventual 
casino is constructed and revenues 
can be moved north to help us to 
provide services to the member- 
ship. 

Again, this is night and day dif- 


Lansing casino referendum 


ferent from the Greektown casino, 
which was saddled with so much 
debt ($750 million), and much of 
it not driven by the tribe, it got to 
the point it could not pay the bills. 
Greektown was an off reservation 
casino and therefore regulated by 
the Michigan Gaming Control 
Board and the state of Michigan 
and there were people other than 
the tribe involved in ownership. 
This present venture is a well 
thought out process and this casino 
will be on reservation land and be 
under the full control and owner- 
ship of the tribe, the same as our 
up north casinos. 

I urge you to vote “yes” on 
the referendum and support this 
process. The board, at the March 
27 meeting in Manistique, voted 


to accept a settlement on the 
Greektown litigation case ($177 
million) that has been hovering 
over our heads. The settlement 
of $2.75 million bans any future 
suits against us and is projected to 
cost less then one year of litigation 
costs. The attorney and trial costs 
would be there if we won or lost. 
The board and all legal experts 
agree this is by far the best we 
could have done in this situation. 

This will allow us to approach 
banks on possible refinancing of 
our northern debt and removal 
of the unreasonable covenants in 
place that allow our present bank 
too much control in the tribe’s 
finances. We are slowly correcting 
major errors of the past and with 
our new enterprise ventures, we 


are on the right path to financial 
stability. 

Denise Chase and I are once 
again imploring the board of direc- 
tors to use monies from the tribal 
fisherman’s fund to litigate against 
the state regarding its infringement 
on our treaty rights. A workshop 
is scheduled and, hopefully, we 
can convince enough of the board 
this is a very serious thing and it 
must be addressed. Our two tribal 
fishermen are out of jail but have 
large restitution amounts the state 
says they must pay. This needs to 
be acted on quickly. 

I hope everyone remains 
healthy and enjoys the weather. If 
you have questions, please contact 
me at (906) 644-3334 or (906) 
322-3827. 


Our tribe needs the Kewadin Lansing casino 



Bernard Bouse hor, Unit I 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


Dear Tribal Member, 

I would like to report some 
of the accomplishments or sig- 
nificant events for the tribe. The 
financial condition of our tribe 
continues to improve. We had 
a surplus in 2011 and the tribe 
has begun repaying the elders 
Self-Sufficiency Fund. The tribal 
board since 2008 has made tough 
decisions in managing expendi- 
ture, revenue and the elimination 
of tribal governmental deficit. 
The tribal board has made deci- 
sions as to what gets funded, ser- 
vices to be provided or eligibil- 
ity. These actions were necessary 
in order to eliminate the deficit. 

During these tough economic 


times the tribal business sector 
revenue was declining and the 
businesses had to cut expenses 
and unfortunately jobs in order 
to continue to provide revenue 
to your tribal government. The 
Sault Tribe business sector has 
stabilized. The tribe continued 
to look at other business oppor- 
tunities: in the gaming sector, 
Kewadin Lansing casino offers 
employment and revenue to 
our tribe and members; Indian 
Energy will provide revenue and 
jobs to our tribe; the establish- 
ment of 8(a) businesses with 
strategic business partners could 
provide revenue and jobs to our 
tribe and members. 


We have accomplished many 
good things in the last four 
decades: health services for 
members, educational benefits 
and JKL tribal school for 500 
students, social services, elders 
services, housing close to 900 
units of low rent and homeown- 
ership, 1,000 tribal governmental 
jobs and businesses, primar- 
ily casinos, with nearly 1,500 
employees. Tribal leadership is 
working to meet the needs of our 
community. 

We need the membership to 
vote in the affirmative in the 
upcoming Kewadin Lansing casi- 
no referendum. This is an oppor- 
tunity for our tribe and Lansing. 


The city council of Lansing 
voted to approve all the agree- 
ments necessary for the casino 
project. 

Your tribe needs its mem- 
bers’ support to move forward. 
Kewadin Lansing casino will 
provide job opportunities to 
tribal members and revenue to 
the tribe for member services, 
elders’ services and educational 
benefits for higher education or 
vocational training. 

Thank you, 

Bernard Bouschor, tribal 
council member Unit I 
(906) 440-4407 or -4710 

Stop by anytime at 2681 
Ashmun Street. 
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More ancestral remains found on Mackinac 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Repatriation 
Specialist Cecil Pavlat said he 
wasn’t surprised to hear that addi- 
tional remains had been found on 
Mackinac Island recently during 
digging to lay a water line on 
Main Street under Frank Shama’s 
gift shop. The remains were 
unearthed March 28 . 

The bones and bone fragments 
found at the site are believed to 
be those of Native American’s 
and once the water line project 
was completed the remains were 
re-interred back into the same 
spot they were found. Pavlat said 
a small ceremony was held at the 
site and that the entire process of 
laying the water line and re-inter- 
ring the remains took less then a 
week. 


Last fall human remains were 
unearthed during the excavation 
of the former McNally Cottage. 
In December the earth containing 
the remains and bone fragments 
was hauled in truckloads to the 
local cemetery where begin- 
ning this month work will com- 
mence to form the six-foot-high 
pile of dirt into a turtle burial 
mound 100-feet long by 50-feet 
wide. Once the turtle mound is 
completed Pavlat said a layer of 
topsoil would be added and grass 
or myrtle planted to help with 
erosion of the soil containing the 
remains. 

Pavlat said there has been 
some thought about planting 
an ash tree in the middle of the 
mound and building four spirit- 
houses to place, in the cardinal 


directions, around the tree. “We 
don’t know how many individu- 
als are in the soil, their gender or 
ages,” he said. “The spirit houses 
represent the family - mother, 
son, father and daughter.” 

An on-going project with 
the University of Michigan 
may see 84 complete sets 
of culturally unidentifiable 
human remains and associ- 
ated funerary objects released 
to the Michigan Anishinaabek 
Cultural Preservation Alliance 
(MACPRA) under the Native 
American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act of 1990. The 
three MACPRA tribes anticipat- 
ing the university’s collections 
to be release into their care 
are the Sault Tribe, Bay Mills 
Indian Community and the Little 


Traverse Bay Bands of Odawa 
Indians. Geographically, the three 
tribes are located the closest to 
where the remains were found. 
Pavlat said some of the remains 
have been dated back as far as 70 
BC. 

This will be the first time 
under the Act the university will 
be releasing culturally unidentifi- 
able remains back into tribal pos- 
session. 

Pavlat said the remains came 
from Bois Blanc Island in the 
1960s and were dug up by an 
archeologist and his team. Since 
Bois Blanc Island is almost 
entirely privately owned he said 
the tribes don’t feel comfortable 
re-interring the remains there. 
Pavlat said the three tribes are 
considering placing the remains 


on Mackinac Island, possibly 
adding them to the turtle mound 
already under construction. 

The University of Michigan, 
pursuant to the Act, is waiting 
for written confirmation from the 
13 tribes who initially expressed 
interest and or claim historic pres- 
ence in regards to these remains. 
A mutual determination regarding 
which tribes will be taking pos- 
session of the remains has been 
made. Pavlat said at this point 
the letters are a formality and 
once all 13 tribes have responded 
to the university’s request the 
remains will be transferred into 
MACPRAs possession. Once 
that happens the three tribes tak- 
ing possession will determine the 
actual site on Mackinac Island for 
the re-interment. 


Tribal fishers to get new Lake Michigan dock 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Sault Tribe’s commercial 
fishers will have access to two 
million pounds of northern Lake 
Michigan fish thanks to the 
purchase of the Frazier dock 
near Epoufette, Mich., in the 
U.P. The tribe is purchasing it 
in partnership with Bay Mills 
Indian Community, each paying 
$90,000 for the nine-acre parcel 
with dock. 

The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors authorized the pur- 
chase at its April 10 meeting, 
citing lack of access for launch- 
ing or docking on northern Lake 
Michigan, easing fishing pres- 
sures elsewhere and reasonable 
purchase price made possible 
by sharing with sister- tribe Bay 
Mills Indian Community. 

“Purchase of the Frazier prop- 
erty is a start toward self-suffi- 
ciency and security in providing 
tribal fishers access to the fish 
stocks, in this case in northern 
Lake Michigan. Otherwise, 
there is no access point between 
St. Ignace and Naubinway, ” 
said Inter Tribal Fisheries and 
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Assessment Program Director 
Tom Gorenflo. 

Indian tribes in northern 
Michigan are always in need of 
access to the Great Lakes fishing 
grounds, especially small boat 
fishers. According to Director 
Keith Massaway, Unit III in St. 
Ignace, area fishers were forced 
to launch from a gravel shore. 

According to the resolution, 
prepared by Sault Tribe Attorney 
Aaron Schlehuber, “Expansive 
fish stocks in northern Lake 
Michigan between St. Ignace 
and Manistique are largely inac- 
cessible to Sault Tribe fishers, 
particularly small boat licensed 
fishers, due to a near lack of boat 
launch access and docking.” 

Because of that lack, fishers 
have concentrated their efforts 
elsewhere. So, according to 
Schlehuber, it makes sense that 
spreading out the access sites 
will spread out effort — espe- 
cially good if tribal fishers can 
start harvesting some of the two 
million pounds in northern Lake 
Michigan that have gone unhar- 
vested for some time. 


The purchase is an opportuni- 
ty to gain tribally-owned access. 
“Our fishery is heavily depen- 
dent on the use of state-owned 
access sites and docks,” he said. 
“The state is under no legal obli- 
gation to let the tribes use those 
sites for ‘commercial’ purposes. 
And the state could reduce the 


number of tribal boats allowed, 
or prohibit tribal use altogether. 
Tribes need to secure access 
facilities.” 

The tribe will make the 
$90,000 purchase with funds 
from the Fishermen’s Trust 
Fund. Normally these funds 
are earmarked for the Fish 


Marketing Project, a concern that 
caused two ‘no’ votes. One board 
member wanted to hear from 
presently sitting Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee mem- 
bers that they concurred with the 
expenditure, although all board 
members agreed that the fishers 
need the access site. 


Islanders, biologists save bald eagle 


DRUMMOND ISLAND, Mich. - On April 
17, the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Inland Fish and Wildlife Department (IFWD) 
responded to a report of an injured bald eagle on 
Drummond Island. This report came from James 
Bailey, a resident of the island, president of the 
Drummond Island Sportsmen’s Club and a Sault 
Tribe member. He was called by the workers at the 
Drummond Island Quarry after they noticed the 
bird had not moved from the same location for sev- 


eral weeks. The crew tried nursing the eagle back 
to health but soon realized it was more than they 
could reasonably handle. Bailey contacted IFWD, 
the Sault Animal Hospital and a rehabilitation cen- 
ter near Traverse City, Mich. IFWD staffers Rusty 
Aikens and Brad Silet traveled down to Drummond 
Island as soon as possible to capture the bird to 
bring it back up to the Sault Animal Hospital for 
care. The eagle was captured without anymore harm 
done to it and transported safely to the Sault. 



Photo from IFWD 

Left to right, Sault Tribe IFWD employees Rusty Aikens and Brad Silet with the bald eagle they helped rescue 
on Drummond Island. 
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St. Ignace museum hosts special celebration 


On Memorial Day weekend in 
St. Ignace, the sounds of drum- 
ming, friendship, music and 
dance and cultural demonstra- 
tions will fill the grounds of the 
Museum of Ojibwa Culture dur- 
ing the Native American Festival 
scheduled for May 26. The 
dedication of the committee, vol- 
unteers and supporters will bring 
alive this important historical and 
cultural event. The building hous- 


ing the Museum of Ojibwa was 
built in 1837 and we are celebrat- 
ing its 175th year with several 
events spread over the summer of 
2012 . 

Native American Festival 
activities will include the men’s 
drum group Little Thunder, 
Grandmother Moon Singers 
(women’s hand drum group), 
head female dancer Francie 
Wyers, head male dancer Gene 


Chi Mukwa Summer 
Recreation Program 
begins on June 11 


Chi Mukwa Commuity 
Recretion Center is offering 
its annual Summer Recreation 
Program for both tribal members 
and others during the 2012 sum- 
mer vacation for children ages 
5-10. The program is a 10-week 
program that will run from June 
11 through Aug. 17. 

The program offers morning, 
afternoon or full-day sessions. 
Morning hours are 8 a.m.-12 


p.m.; afternoon hours are 1-5 
p.m. and full-day sessions are 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

The program offers organized 
sports and games, arts and crafts, 
field trips every other week, ice 
skating and water activities. 

For questions or to schedule 
an appointment to register please 
call 635-4777 or send email to 
summerrec @ saulttribe .net . 


GLJHL adds Sault team, 
Firehawks seek players 
and community support 


Dear editor, 

The Great Lakes Junior 
Hockey League has added a 
hometown team with home grown 
players to your area. The Soo 
Firehawks owned and operated by 
Doug and Paula Goudreau, long 
standing members and supporters 
of youth hockey throughout the 
eastern Upper Peninsula, will be 
giving the area’s ice hockey play- 
ers an opportunity to experience 
the junior side of this great game. 
The action packed excitement 
created at each game at the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center will be explosive because 
your local talent will be entertain- 
ing you and the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

The Great Lakes Junior 
Hockey League was and still is 
designed to give extra develop- 
ment and access to players of 
junior hockey so they also receive 
and enjoy the benefits of the 
game offered in different areas 
of our state. Our mission, which 
we know is shared by your com- 
munity, is to help all players grow 
into contributing citizens as they 
participate in team activities and 
are offered the opportunity to be 
seen and scouted by collegiate 
and pro organizations that will 


be in attendance at the team’s 
special events. With the Great 
Lakes Junior Hockey League and 
your help the Firehawk organiza- 
tion and coaching staff, under 
the direction of Head Coach Joe 
Esson, are excited to bring their 
energy, passion and desire for 
our youth to participate in this 
new and exciting level of hockey 
to your community which has 
always played such an important 
role in hockey history and tradi- 
tion. 

We are not asking you to reach 
into your checkbook, wallets or 
piggybanks, we are not asking 
you to give away products or 
meals, what we are asking you to 
do is support this team with your 
enthusiasm and attendance and if 
you desire to help as a volunteer 
or in a financial role, you will be 
graciously welcomed. 

We, the Great Lakes Junior 
Hockey League are excited about 
the opportunity to provide this 
level of hockey and our support 
to your community. 

We welcome the Soo 
Firehawks and the City of Sault 
Ste. Marie to our family of teams. 

See you at the rink! 

— Gerry Lullove, president 


Biron, hoop dancer Rita DeVoy 
and a head male youth dancer to 
be announced. 

Workshops will include brain 
tanning with Perry Neuman, 
black ash basket weaving with 
Marge Bekins and Sue St. Onge: 
building dreamcatchers with Tom 
and Sally Paquin, quill work dem- 
onstration by Bruce Bannatyne, 
firekeeping lessons and dem- 
onstration by Diana Irish and 
Ojibwe games. 

We will also have food ven- 
dors and American Indian craft 
vendors. This festival is a family- 
friendly opportunity to celebrate 
the rich history, living culture and 
the revitalization of ancient tradi- 
tions. 

On Sunday, May 27, there 


will be a mass on the museum 
grounds led by Brother John 
Haskill in the Ojibwe language. 
He will use a chalice believed 
to be Father Marquette’s. There 
will also be drumming, dancing 
and presentations about Father 
Marquette and his connection 


to St. Ignace and the American 
Indians living in the area. 

All activities will be held at 
the Museum of Ojibwe Culture at 
500 N. State Street in St. Ignace, 
Mich. 

For information, call Shirley 
Sorrels at (906) 643-9161. 


The 31st annual Sault 
Tribe powwow seeks help 


The Powwow Committee has 
been in the planning stages for a 
few months now and has identi- 
fied a need for volunteers. The 
2012 powwow will take place 
on July 5, 6, 7 and 8 from early 
morning to late evening. There 
are several different volunteer 
opportunities available for you or 


for your entire family! 

Please consider giving back to 
your tribal community by help- 
ing us out. For detailed volunteer 
opportunities please call Linda 
Grossett at ext. 26041. 

Chi miigwech, the Powwow 
Committee 


CBP testing measure to 
decrease border delay 


SAULT STE MARIE, Mich. - 
Starting April 20, U.S. Customs 
and Border Protection (CBP) 
Office of Field Operations began 
a pilot project to bring vehicles 
to the inspection booths more 
quickly. 

“We are always trying to 
improve the flow of legitimate 
traffic while enforcing the laws 
of the United States,” said 
Assistant Port Director Patrick 
Wilson. 

The Sault Ste. Marie port 
of entry has a unique design 
that separates commercial traf- 
fic from car traffic, creating 
an upper and lower plaza. The 
focus of this project will be on 
the upper plaza only and will not 
affect the flow of traffic on the 
lower plaza. 

Stop signs were placed in 
all three upper lanes on Friday, 
April 20 . The stop signs shorten 
the “pull up” distance to the 
booth. This allows vehicles 
to queue up quicker. The stop 
signs were placed near Radio 
Frequency Identification (RFID) 
readers where the traveling 
public can display their Western 
Hemisphere Travel Initiative 
RFID-enabled document to pre- 
populate the officer’s computer 
screens. 

CBP is testing the theory that 
they can process more travel- 
ers each hour by reducing the 
amount of time it takes each 
vehicle to get to the inspecting 
officer. “If we can save a couple 
of seconds of inspection time per 
vehicle, the time savings should 





Starting April 20, U.S. Customs and Border Protection Office of Field 
Operations began a pilot project to bring vehicles to the inspection 
booths more quickly. 


reduce each traveler’s wait,” said 
Wilson. 

This pilot project will incor- 
porate a two-stop sign process. 
Upon entering the upper plaza, 
vehicles will be required to stop 
at the first (existing) stop sign. 

As the vehicle ahead clears , 
travelers will move to the next 
(new) stop sign and present their 
ID to the RFID reader. Once the 
vehicle at the inspection booth 
clears, travelers will proceed to 
the inspection booth. 

Vehicles with trailers or 
campers are asked to use the 
lower plaza lanes so as not to 
impede the functionality of 
installed equipment. LED sig- 
nage will be adjusted to notify 
motorists of this change. 

CBP Officers will be directing 
traffic periodically during this 
project to help educate travelers 
on this new process. 


SAULT TRIBE 
COMMITTEE 
OPENINGS 

Enrollment Committee, 

two vacant seats. Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee, one 

vacant seat for small boat cap- 
tain, helper or subsistene license 
holder. Interested tribal members 
should submit one letter of intent 
and three letters of recommenda- 
tion from tribal members to Tara 
Benoit, 523 Ashmun Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Please 
contact Tara at (906) 635-6050 or 
tbenoit@saulttribe.net with any 
questions. 
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Michigan House of Representatives 107th District 


Sault educator announces his 
candidacy for state House 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Area Middle School teacher 
and cross-country and track coach 
Jim Martin announced his candidacy 
April 15 for Michigan’s House of 
Representatives 107^ District. Running 
on the Democratic ticket, Martin said he 
would fight to decrease tax inequalities , 
restore cuts to education and work to 
bring good jobs back to Michigan. 

Martin has been a teacher for 
25 years and has received numer- 
ous awards, including the William 
A. Poppink Sault Area Schools 
Distinguished Teacher Award, was 
voted the Upper Peninsula Cross- 
Country Coach of the Year three times , 
elected twice as the vice-president of 
the Upper Peninsula Cross-County 
Coaches Association and is a volunteer 
coach for Chippewa County’s Little 
League and youth soccer programs . 

Martin said he has a balanced 
approach to government and has the 
experience, energy and know how to 
be your representative. “I am ready to 
work with you and anyone else — yes, 
even Republicans — to make changes 
that will benefit northern Michigan,” he 
said. 

Martin said it’s important to retrain 
Michigan residents and have continu- 
ing education opportunities available in 
local public schools and colleges. “This 
is vitally important,” he said, “if we are 
going to see true job creation and keep 
our children and grandchildren here in 
northern Michigan.” 

Buying local is also important Martin 
said. “We must support local small 
businesses. This becomes much more 
difficult when paychecks shrink, tax 
bills increase and vital services are cut,” 
he said. “Our small businesses are the 



true engine of Northern Michigan’s 
economy.” 

Martin said, “We cannot lose sight 
of the fact that improving and expand- 
ing the economy in the 107^ District 
will take a cooperative effort. We must 
get state and local governments, pub- 
lic schools, colleges and the business 
community working together. And who 
is better prepared to get all of these 
groups to work collectively towards a 
common goal than a coach?” 

Martin and his wife Julie (Thoresen) 
of almost 20 years have three children, 
Thomas, 11, and six-year old twins 
Olivia and Elizabeth. 

“With your help we can make great 
things happen again for the U.R and 
northern Michigan. I’m Jim Martin, I’m 
running for Michigan families and this 
is the starting line,” he said. 

Martin can be contacted by calling 
(906) 632-8222 or 440-5301, or by 
email at threegreatones@charter.net. 
You can also visit his website at www. 
martin4staterep .com 


Representative Frank Foster 
running for re-election to House 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

State Representative Frank Foster, 107th 
District, is running for re-election this 
year. He is very happy with his first term, 
he said, and wants to continue the state’s 
positive trends. “There are a lot of positive 
things happening in the state, for the first 
time in a long time,” he said. “We’re all 
in this together and we can continue to be 
positive.” 

One of biggest highlights of Foster’s 
first term is a balanced budget. “The high- 
est priority, a fundamental responsibility, 
is a balanced budget — on time, so we all 
know what our own budgets are,” said the 
freshman rep, who majored in finance at 
Grand Valley College. When Foster was 
elected, the state faced a deficit and now 
there is a surplus. He wants to continue this 
trend, he said. 

Also on the Pellston Republican’s list of 
concerns are the state’s natural resources. 
Foster says he wants to safeguard our most 
precious resources, water, public land 
access and forests, to name a few. There is 
a wide range of recreational opportunities 
in our region, he said. Capping state-owned 
land, and taking care to safeguard the 
environment while fracking, are just two 
measures toward that goal. And, he said, 
making sure there is a tribal voice at the 
table. 

Foster is of the opinion that energy has 
to be a mixed bag, but “don’t subsidize one 
to compete with another,” he said, referring 
to the large amount of public money spent 
on ethanol production. “I support the jobs 
but not necessarily the concept and use of 
taxpayer dollars.” Because of that, he does 
not approve of the Kinross wood ethanol 
plant, nor construction of a refinery before 
its environmental impact is assessed. 

Throughout his first term, Foster feels 
he has worked successfully with tribes. 



He is a “big proponent” of the Michigan 
Indian Tuition Waiver. The more people 
that want to go to college, the better, he 
said. He’s not look to increase anyone’s 
tuition, but the state made a commitment, 
and now it must be honored. 

He also supports the commercial fish- 
ery, tribal and otherwise. Keeping our 
water clean and free of further invasive 
species like the Asian Carp is critical to our 
lives, our culture and economy. 

Although he doesn’t know much about 
Kewadin Lansing, he can talk about his 
own life. He grew up in northern Michigan 
and the U.R with casinos as a part of life. 
Casinos sponsored hockey teams and rinks 
he played on, and have been generally 
good for the community. If Lansing wants 
to have a casino, he supports it. 

Foster wants his chance to continue 
what he helped start - a positive Michigan. 
“Unemployment dropped 3 percent; we 
beat national rate this year. We need to 
keep young people here, educate and 
employ them.” 

For more information, find Frank Foster 
on Facebook. 


City of Lansing Mayor Virg 
Bernero visits Sault Tribe 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Mayor of Lansing, Virg Bernero, visited the Sault Tribe in St. Ignace and Sault Ste.Marie April 10, touring the 
Mackinac Straits tribal health facilities, and casino before coming up to the Sault to see Kewadin Sault and 
JKL Bahweting School, among other tribal facilities. He said he was very impressed as he addresses a crowd 
at that night’s Board of Directors meeting. 


Forget spring cleaning; scrub 
down your budget instead 


By Dawn L. Terrell 

Spring is officially here. That 
means it’s time for spring clean- 
ing! 

People everywhere are shed- 
ding the effects of fall and winter. 
But what about dusting off your 
long-term financial plan? Spring 
is the perfect time to “spring” into 
action when it comes to planning 
your financial future. And if you 
already have a plan, this is a great 
opportunity to take another look. 

According to a 2011 survey by 
the Employee Benefit Research 
Institute, more than half of work- 
ers report they’ve put away less 
than $25,000 in total savings and 
investments; a whopping 29 per- 
cent have less than $1,000 saved 
for the future. 

If you haven’t started already, 
now is the time to begin saving 
for your retirement — no mat- 
ter what your age. If retirement 
is near, you’ll want to jump into 
the fast lane right away. If you’re 
younger and retirement seems a 
lifetime away, it’s still in your 
best interest to begin saving now, 
as compound interest will work 
to your advantage. Experts agree 
that saving when you’re young 
will make a world of difference 
when the time comes to draw on 
your retirement savings. 


Don’t take our word for it. You 
can check out the numbers your- 
self. A great place to start figuring 
out how much you will need for 
retirement is to learn how much 
you could expect from Social 
Security. You can do that in min- 
utes with Social Security’s online 
Retirement Estimator. Try it out 
at www.socialsecurity.gov/estima- 
tor. 

We encourage saving for 
retirement, but there are reasons 
to save for every stage of life. 

A great place to go for help is 
www.mymoney.gov, the U.S. 
government’s website dedi- 
cated to teaching Americans the 
basics about financial education. 
Whether you are planning to buy 
a home, balancing your check- 
book, or investing in your 401(k) 
plan, the resources on www. 
mymoney.gov can help you. 

Another excellent resource 
is the Ballpark E$timator at 
www.choosetosave.org/ballpark. 
This online tool takes compli- 
cated issues, like projected Social 
Security benefits and earnings 
assumptions on savings, and turns 
them into easy-to-understand lan- 
guage and numbers. 

Dawn L. Terrell is the Social 
Security Operations Supervisor in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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Student volunteers recognized 
at LSSU United Way luncheon 


Five students from Sault Area 
High School, Malcolm High 
School and Pickford High School 
received awards at the United 
Way luncheon at LSSU April 17 
during National Volunteer Week 
for each donating over 2,000 
hours over the course of their four 
years in high school. 

According to a United Way 
press release, the students 
were recognized for serving a 
minimum of 400 hours for the 
Michigan Student Service Award 
and then varying hours for the 
Presidential Service Award. 

These young people are 
Allison McKechnie, 17, Tessa 
Opalka, 17, Sam Devaprasad, 17, 
from Sault High; Dakota Beck, 

18, from Malcolm High School; 


and James DeGreif, 17, from 
Pickford High School. 

Opalka, a Sault Tribe mem- 
ber, volunteers 
at a number of 
organizations 
with wide rang- 
ing interestes. 

“Some of the 
organizations 
I volunteer for 
include the 
Christopher 
Columbus Hall, 

Mason’s Child Identification 
Program, Relay for Life, Girls on 
the Run, Kids Against Hunger, 
Lincoln Elementary School, 
Habitat for Humanity, United 
Way of the EUP, Child and 
Family Services, Hospice of 



Tessa Opalka 


the EUP, the Salvation Army, 
UNICEF, STARS Dance Theater 
and the Shrine Circus,” Opalka 
said in the release. 

The 17-year-old has a number 
of reasons for volunteering and 
gets a lot of satisfaction out of it. 

“Through volunteering and 
community service, I am able 
to help those less fortunate than 
myself and show appreciation for 
my community. I realize that I am 
very fortunate to live the life I do; 
thus, I feel it is my responsibility 
to help out when I can. Not only 
is it fulfilling knowing I can make 
a difference in my community, 
but volunteering also leaves me 
with memories and friendships to 
last a lifetime.” 



Photo by Tom Pink/LSSU 
OUTSTANDING NATIVE GRADUATE - Daniel Stinehart, a senior gradu- 
ating in fine arts studies at Lake Superior State University, was 
chosen as LSSU’s Outstanding Native American Graduate. The award 
is presented annually during cerremonies at the Native American 
Center on campus. Stinehart is pictured here holding a plaque that 
commemorates his award with people who helped him along the 
way including, left to right, Stephanie Sabatine, director of the Native 
American Center; Professor Gary Balfantz, Stinehart’s advisor; Heidi 
Witucki, director of Upward Bound at LSSU; Bill Morrison, one of 
Stinehart’s former art teachers and a mentor; and Tony McLain, 
president of LSSU. 


Malcolm High School starts Prom Closet program 


By Brenda Austin 

Allison Campbell, Native 
American advisor at Malcolm 
High School, recently had a 
student come to her and ask for 
help in obtaining a prom dress, 
shoes and jewelry. The young 
lady had been asked to attend the 
high school’s prom but lacked the 
financial means to go. 

Tux rentals generally start at 
$84 and can easily reach $200 
with shoes and accessories and 
prom dresses range from $100 
to $600, sometimes more. Then 
there is the cost of jewelry, shoes, 


alterations, hair and the prom fee. 

So Campbell sent out an email 
to friends and associates ask- 
ing for help and donations. The 
response, she said, was immediate 
and astonishing. That one email 
asking for help spread like wild 
fire with people offering their 
services to style hair or make 
alterations, by donating or loaning 
gowns and by making financial 
contributions. 

The effort blossomed so quick- 
ly that an account was established 
at Central Savings Bank named 
the Malcolm High School Prom 


Fund. Campbell said the fund is 
also available to any Sault area 
student who needs help. “Sault 
High made some comments that 
they had students who wanted 
to go to their prom but couldn’t 
afford tux rentals or the $25 
admission fee,” Campbell said. 

Flyers have been posted in 
the hallways at Sault Area High 
School about the new program. 

A signup sheet is located in the 
counselor’s office and is confiden- 
tial. The student lists their name, 
contact information and what they 
would like help with - whether it 


Spring Into Action! 


Register for classes at 
Bay Mills Community College 

Visit BMCC campus today to 
sign up for Summer and Fall semester 
classes on-campus 


Or hop Online to sign up for an online class 

go to www. BMCC.edu 



be a tux rental, dress, shoes, purse 
or jewelry - and that information 
is then passed on to Campbell. 

The fund can also help with the 
$25 prom fee. 

So far Campbell said she has 
nine gowns hanging in the Prom 
Closet with another half dozen on 
the way and is up over $300 in the 
prom fund with contributions con- 
tinuing to come in. Goodwill has 
also stepped in and offered their 
services by allowing Campbell to 
authorize students to receive free 
dresses from their inventory. 

Students at Malcolm High 
School who need help visit 
Campbell in her office and add 
their names to the growing list. 
“It’s last minute for this year’s 
prom,” she said, “but each year 
the donations will grow and the 
number of students we can help 
will increase.” 

This year’s prom is set for the 
evening of May 5 . 

If you would like to donate 
to the Prom Closet, gently used 
items are being accepted. There 
is a need for men’s and women’s 
dress shoes, jewelry, purses, 
formal dresses, including brides 
maids dresses and financial con- 
tributions. Campbell said there is 
a need for larger-sized gowns. If 
you have a service to offer such as 
hairstyling or are good at making 
alterations, Campbell would be 


very happy to speak with you. 

If you would like to lend a 
gown for this year’s prom but 
would like it back, Campbell said 
she would be happy to have it 
dry-cleaned and returned to you. 

To help the young men, 
Campbell said an account has 
been established with Tux Deluxe 
to rent tuxedos to authorized stu- 
dents using money from the prom 
fund. 

“The community has been 
really supportive and that is really 
great to see,” Campbell said. 

With this springs prom quickly 
approaching, Campbell hopes 
students will remember the Prom 
Closet when wondering what to 
do with their gently used gowns 
and accessories. 

If you have items you would 
like to donate, they can be 
dropped of at Malcolm High 
School located at 460 W. Spruce 
Street just down the street from 
War Memorial Hospital. Their 
hours are Monday through Friday 
from 7:30 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. 
Allison Campbell can also be 
reached by calling 635-6638, ext. 
5124, or by email at acampbell@ 
eup.kl2.mi.us. 

Financial contributions are also 
being accepted at Central Savings 
Bank to the Malcolm High School 
Prom Fund. 



Allison Campbell, Native American advisor at Malcolm High School, 
with some of the donated gowns. If you have items you would like to 
donate, they can be dropped of at Malcolm High School located at 460 
W. Spruce Street just down the street from War Memorial Hospital. Their 
hours are Monday through Friday from 7:30 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. Allison 
Campbell can also be reached by calling 635-6638, ext. 5124, or by 
email at acampbell@eup.k12.mi.us. 
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Teen conference explored modern hazards, advantages 


By Rick Smith 

About 70 teens from four 
schools around the eastern Upper 
Peninsula recently took the 
opportunity to learn how to han- 
dle dangerous traps prevalent in 
modern daily life and get pointers 
on dressing for success. 

The Living Our Lives While 
Laughing Out Loud Conference 
took place at the Kewadin Casino 
and Convention Center in Sault 
Ste. Marie on April 11. The Sault 
Tribe Anishinabek Community 
and Family Services Advocacy 
Resource Center hosted the event. 

After registering, the students 
were treated to a continental 
breakfast before observing an 
invocation and a drum song fol- 
lowed by a story about self-con- 
fidence in following one’s own 
path as told by Beatrice Jackson 
of Uniting Three Fires Against 
Violence. 

The students divided into 
groups, taking turns listening to 
four speakers on the subjects of 
teen dating violence, “sexting” 
and social media, suicide preven- 
tion and proper apparel for certain 
occasions in daily life. After the 
groups heard each speaker, they 
would convene break out sessions 
to discuss the topics before taking 
breaks and rotating to hear the 
next speakers’ presentations. 

Trooper Ailene Bitnar of the 
Michigan State Police conducted 
the presentations on sexting 
and social media; Kathy Weber 
and Nicole Majack of the Diane 
Peppier Resource Center in 
Sault Ste. Marie worked with the 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Teens from schools around the eastern Upper Peninsula congregated at Kewadin Casino and Convention Center on April 11 for the Living Our Lives 
While Laughing Out Loud Conference. Above left, arrivals register before receiving agendas and tote bags to carry handouts and other material. 
Above right, Ailene Bitnar of the Michigan State Police conducts a seminar on the legalities and safe use of the Internet and social media. Below, 
Tara Kelgar of Phat Closet in Sault Ste. Marie conducts a class on the subtleties of apparel along with shopping for clothes on a budget. 

students in enlightening them Childhood and Adults Too con- 

about teen dating violence and signment shop, 
prevention; Tony Abramson Jr. Hali McKelvie of the 

and Laura Potterfield of the Sault Advocacy Resource Center 


Tribe Alive Youth (STAY) Project 
presented information on suicide 
awareness and prevention while 
Tara Kelgar of the Phat Closet 
in Sault Ste. Marie gave guid- 
ance on dressing appropriately 
for success while feeling good 
about one’s self and shopping for 
clothes on a budget. 

After all the students rotated 
through hearing all the speakers, 
the conference concluded with 
a giveaway of items contributed 
by Kewadin Casinos, Pizza Hut, 
Wicked 6s, Phat Closet, Head to 
Toe Salon, Wendy’s Hamburgers, 
Dragon’s Eye Tattoo, Total 
Outlook Salon and the Second 


coordinated the conference with 
the assistance of fellow staff 
members Bridget Akre and Justin 
Derhamer. Akre and Derhammer 
also served as chaperones and 
registration officials along with 
Samantha Wyers and Amanda Gil 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court. 


If you e-filed your federal taxes, 
you can get refund information 72 
hours after the IRS acknowledges 
receipt of your return. If you fded 
a paper return, information will 
be available within three to four 
weeks. To learn more, visit the 
FAQ at USA.gov. 



I TOURNAMENTS 

$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Christmas 

May 18-20, 2012 

$15,000 Spin to Win Partners 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 1-3, 2012 

$15,000 Poker Blast 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

June 1-3, 2012 

$30,000 Blackjack Blowout 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 8-10, 2012 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 22-24, 2012 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

January - December 2012 

Every Monday - Christmas 8C Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 
Top scores at each location will share in the 
$15,000 Grand Prize Pool in December. 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. - Sault Ste, Marie 
Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. - St, Ignace 
Weekly winners will be invited back at the 
end of each month to play in Poker Mania! 


I 


KEWADL 
KLASSIFIEi 

1 ‘SDD'KEWADIN | KE WADIN.COM | 

FATHERS DAY GREENS - JUNE 16 & 17. 2012 

All Kewadin Sites 

Saturday June 16, 2012 

♦ Random Cash Draws from 5-10 p.m. off Slots, Tables & VIP 

♦ Winners will play golf 8C putt on our green the win cash. The more 
points earned, the more holes they get to try for. 

Sunday June 17, 2012 

♦ Everyone will receive double points for 24 hours 

♦ Random “Dinner on Us" Draws every half hour from 4-9 p.m. 

Win Your Share of $ 50 , 000 ! 


THIJiWhHs'NIV e 


I * 


TUf WOPUFF 
ihiM M.SttU'Nir 

PSYCHIC 




L5FIULT\FAL 
LALI It K 


Sylvia Browne 

Sunday May 30 

at ? p.m. 
Sault Sr e. Mjric, 


I i 


tan 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT MONDAYS 

Kewadin St. Ignace, Manistique, 
Christmas Sc Hessel 

WIN UP TO ... 

- $5,500 at Kewadin St. Ignace 
- $2,000 at Kewadin Manistique & 
Christmas 

- $1,500 at Kewadin Hessel 
THATS $11,000* EVERY MONDAY! 

* All site total 

FRIDAY IS LADIES NIGHT 

All Kewadin Sites 4 p*m*-10 p*m* 

754 12-o%. domestic drafts & 

$3.50 domestic pitchers. 

All women (19 & older) will receive $5 in 
Kewadin Credits & be entered into random 
hourly drawings from 5-10 p.m. for $20! 

TWO FOR TUESDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 points on your Northern Rewards 
Club card to receive $5 in Kewadin Credits. 
Earn an additional 25 points and earn 
another $5 in Kewadin Credits during 
regular Club hours.* 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible for 
our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH or CREDITS! 
Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 

Complimentary continental breakfast. 
Must be 50 & older to be eligible. 
DINING SPECIALS for everyone at all sites! 


Foreigner 

Sunday May 27 ar 7 pan. 
Saule Ste. Marie. Midiigin 



Please note that Club hours vary by site. 
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Manistique Farmers' Market result of joint 
effort between Sault Tribe and a town hall 


The idea to start a farmers’ 
market in Manistique was nothing 
more than a discussion point at 
a 2009 planning meeting for the 
Sault Tribe Manistique Strategic 
Alliance for Health (SAH) 
Coalition. That idea grew to a 
plan for one test market in 2010 
(which grew to five additional 
markets that year), to 18 markets 
in 201 1 , and now plans for 25 
markets in 2012. The Manistique 
Farmers’ Market is a shining 
example of the great things that 
can happen when American 
Indian tribes and local commu- 
nities partner together to create 
healthier environments for all 
residents. 

“The Manistique Farmer’s 
Market has been very well 
received and well attended,” said 
Manistique City Manager, Sheila 
Aldrich. “The City of Manistique 
is pleased with the opportunity to 
work with the Sault Tribe SAH 
project in the development of this 
farmers’ market which increases 
access to nutritious foods and 
business opportunities for all of 
our area residents.” 

Bonnie Culfa, the Health 
Division director for the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians said, “The Manistique 
Farmers Market is an example 
of a successful collaboration 
between our tribe and the com- 
munity of Manistique. The 
Strategic Alliance for Health 



The Manistique Farmers’ Market is a shining example of the great 
things that can happen when American Indian tribes and local com- 
munities partner together to create healthier environments for all 
residents. 


grant awarded to the Sault Tribe 
Health Division’s Community 
Health Program was the impetus 
for the tribe to partner and help 
set up and work side by side with 
the Manistique coalition members 
to improve the health and access 
to locally grown food. This is a 
successful ‘farm to table’ healthy 
lifestyle choice now available in 
this community.” 

The Manistique SAH assisted 
the city in writing for the USDA- 
Farmers’ Market Promotion 
Program grant, which the city 
was awarded late in 2011 . The 
$62,000 grant will promote and 
help create a sustainable mar- 
ket system in 2012 and 2013 to 
help ensure that the Manistique 
Farmers’ Market will continue for 


Don Cooper 

Chippewa County Commissioner 
635-5442 


Robert Savoie 


Chippewa County Sheriff 



A lifelong resident of 
Chippewa County, providing 
34 years of dedicated service 
the with Sheriff’s Department. 

• First local officer recruited by 
Michigan State Police to serve as a 
S.A.N.E investigator. 

• Endorsed by past Sheriff’s Case, 
Berkompas and Moran. 

• Certified Corrections Officer, 
Deputized with U.S. BIA. 

• Viet Nam combat Vet, VFW 
member, Pickford American 
Legion, Raber AMVETS. 

• Michigan State Police Professional 
Excellence Award and Police 
Officer of the Year (2 Years). 


Honest - Compassionate - Proven 


many years to come. 

Some highlights from the 2011 
Manistique Farmers’ Market 
include: 

• Average 230 shoppers per 
week. 

• 360 shoppers on Aug. 10, 
2011. 

• 4,143 people shopped at the 
market over 18 weeks. 

• 20 different farmers/ vendors 
participated in the markets. 

• 16 farmers from Schoolcraft 


County; four from Delta County. 

• 56 different fruits and veg- 
etables for sale during the season. 

• Other food and farm items 
available were starter plants, 
eggs, chicken, beef, honey, maple 
syrup, baked goods, jams, ground 
flours and cut flowers. 

• Placed second nationally in 
the category for “boutique size” 
markets in the America’s Favorite 
Farmers’ Market Contest. 

• 14 of 21 farmers reported 
an estimated gross sales amount 
of $43,000 in 18 weeks. This is 
about $2,400 every week that was 
spent locally with local farmers, 
which kept much of that money 
circulating back into the local 
Manistique economy. With seven 
farmers not reporting, the number 
is likely much higher. 

Some highlights for the 2012 
season include: 

• 20 10x10 easy-up canopies 
for the farmers and 25 light pole 
banners. 

• Market manager to oversee 
the project 

• Portable tables for the farm- 
ers, storage for market equip- 
ment. 


• Radio and newspaper adver- 
tising. 

• Expanded season, 
Wednesdays, May 23 through 
June 20, 5-6 p.m. and 
Wednesdays, June 27 through 
Oct. 31,4-6 p.m. 

• Training for market volun- 
teers and classes for farmers. 

• Website management. 

• Membership in the Michigan 
Farmers’ Market Association. 

• Will continue to accept 
Senior and WIC Project FRESH 
coupons, increasing access to 
nutritious foods for these popula- 
tion groups. 

The Manistique Farmers’ 
Market started as and remains 
a food and farm market only, 
which has been very popular 
with market patrons. Anyone 
who would like more information 
about the Manistique Farmers’ 
Market or about the Sault Tribe 
Manistique SAH project, please 
contact the community coordi- 
nator, Kerry Ott, at (906) 341- 
9561 or kott@saulttribe.net. 
Current information about the 
market can always be found at 
ManistiqueFarmersMarket.com. 


LSSU hosts campus rally for 
Out of the Darkness Walk 


Friends, family, students, 
and community members joined 
together for an emotional gath- 
ering at Lake Superior State 
University on Saturday, April 7, 
for the first Out of the Darkness 
suicide prevention campus walk. 

The Out of the Darkness Walk 
is a fundraising walk support- 
ing the American Foundation 
for Suicide Prevention. Funds 
will support research, education, 
advocacy, suicide prevention ini- 
tiatives, and programs to support 
those impacted by suicide. 

After a moving speech by 
Michelle Lewis, whose son, 


Gordon Dolley, died by suicide 
in 2010 at the age of 15, the pro- 
cession of 80 walkers and vol- 
unteers began. The route started 
on campus, traveled downtown 
and ended back on campus, was 
meant to bring awareness to 
the community. Walkers were 
reminded of harsh statistics and 
quotes of hope written on the 
sidewalk. 

Many organizations came 
together to help bring aware- 
ness, among those there included 
LSSU Counseling Center, STAY 
Project, Weber and Devers, 
Psychology Club, Hiawatha 


Behavioral Health, Chippewa 
County Suicide Prevention 
Coalition, Speak Up, and the 
Gay-Lesbian- Straight Alliance. 

When participants reached 
the end of the route, there was 
a ceremonial balloon release, in 
which participants were able to 
write statistics or messages to 
their loved ones. Overall, $2,400 
was raised at this event for the 
prevention of suicide. 

For more information about 
suicide prevention efforts on 
campus, please visit www.face- 
book .com/groups/ speakuplssu . 


ARC grants offer help and 
hope to victims of violence 


Vote August Primary 


Together, we can make a difference for 
Chippewa County 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Advocacy 
Resource Center (ARC) and 
the Lodge of Bravery domestic 
violence shelter rely on federal 
funding for the services they 
offer and have recently submitted 
applications for two continuation 
grants though the Department 
of Health and Human Services 
Administration for Children and 
Families and the U.S. Department 
of Justice Office on Violence 
Against Women (OVW). 

ARC and shelter Director Lori 
Jump said the Family Violence 
Prevention and Services Grant 
is one their program has been 
receiving for a number of years. 
She said about 70 percent of 
the $23,000 awarded under that 
grant goes towards supporting the 
Lodge of Bravery by providing 
emergency shelter for victims of 
domestic violence by intimate 
partners. The remaining 30 
percent is spent on support and 


prevention services. The lodge 
has a 90-day limit for emergency 
shelter assistance, sometimes 
adjusting that if clients need addi- 
tional help. 

The lodge has relocated to a 
building the tribe purchased and 
is in the process of undergoing 
renovations. Jump said she hopes 
the lodge will be available for 
clients to use by sometime this 
summer. 

Jump recently submitted the 
grant application for the sec- 
ond round for the three-year 
OVW Transitional Housing 
Assistance Grant for victims of 
sexual assault, domestic violence 
and dating violence and stalk- 
ing. Jump said this grant is for 
$300,000 over the next three 
years. 

The transitional housing grant 
allows victims to move from 
emergency shelter into affordable 
housing they will eventually be 
able to sustain on their own. The 


grant pays for the first 18 months 
rent, allowing clients time to find 
a job, day care, transportation 
and get their finances figured 
out. Jump said, “We were really 
excited to receive the original 
grant and hope to get this grant a 
second time. The cost of having 
your own home or apartment can 
be a huge barrier.” 

Transitional housing clients 
meet with their advocates month- 
ly when they come in to pick up 
their rent checks and Jump said a 
few of the programs participants 
have been successful in establish- 
ing themselves and have been 
able to move off of the program. 


On the road or just running 
errands around town? 
Visit FuelEconomy.gov 
to find the cheapest gas 
prices near you and to get 
tips for improving your 
gas mileage. 
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Rescue team seeks help from military veterans 


By Rick Smith 

When news of the Jan. 12, 
2010, earthquake that devastated 
Haiti began hitting the airwaves, 
newspapers and the Internet, Jake 
Wood, a military veteran, came 
to the realization that he might 
be able to render some up-close 
and personal help to the people 
of the stricken Caribbean coun- 
try. Seeing it would take time for 
established international disaster 
aid relief organizations to even 
arrive on the scene, Wood knew 
the training and experience he 
picked up during a stint in the 
U.S. Marine Corps would be 
valuable in getting immediate 
help to the folks suffering in the 
chaos and confusion in the after- 
math of the quake. 

“After going to Katrina five 
years ago, I saw how bad the 
establishment was at responding 
rapidly, and so when I saw this 
hit Haiti, I knew that the status 
quo was going to be this lumber- 
ing response. And I said, ‘Well, 
why can’t I fix that, I’m so much 


more skilled now than before I 
was in the Marines or went to 
Katrina.”’ 

Wood also knew some his 
friends on Facebook, military 
veterans with their own special 
skills and experiences, might 
be interested in joining him on 
such an expedition. He logged 
on to his Facebook account and 
posted a notice of his intentions, 
“I’m going to Haiti, who’s in?” 
Almost immediately, a few of his 
buddies from across the country 
agreed to join him on his mission. 
It wasn’t long before a cadre that 
included a component of medical 
professionals embarked on their 
mission. 

Of course, everyone on the 
team had concerns about the 
uncertainty of the safety of the 
situation in such a broken-down 
area where everything from hav- 
ing enough drinking water to their 
physical security was in ques- 
tion. “There’s always going to 
be unknowns,” said Wood. “You 
can’t wait for the perfect situation 


A TEAM 
RUBICON 

BRIDGE THE GAF 

to unfold because then you’re 
never going to act, and action is 
the only way to move forward.” 

The team took a calculated 
risk resulting in saving the lives 
of hundreds of people who were 
critically injured and wouldn’t 
live long without immediate med- 
ical attention. “They might have 
survived maybe 24 hours, but cer- 
tainly not 72,” Wood noted. 

Thus was born Team Rubicon. 

Team Rubicon has grown 
from a small, improvised group 
of gutsy and skilled veterans 
and medical professionals into a 
national non-profit organization 
uniting military veterans with 
medical professionals to rapidly 
deploy emergency response teams 
into areas stricken by devastating 
disasters. Since it was started, 
Team Rubicon has helped thou- 
sands in the United States and 


other countries. It “bridges the 
gap” reaching disaster victims 
outside the range and scope of 
traditional aid organizations doing 
everything from removing debris 
to saving lives. Team Rubicon is 
now defined as a group of mili- 
tary veterans and medical profes- 
sionals committed to changing 
veteran reintegration and disaster 
response along with the “nation” 
of supporters who make the mis- 
sions possible. 

Volunteer military veterans, 
medical professionals and fire- 
fighters come from across the 
United States and the organiza- 
tion is divided into three general 
regions, the west coast, Midwest 
and east coast, plus an area desig- 
nated as Region VII, in the heart 
of the infamous Tornado Alley. 

Team Rubicon welcomes 
military veteran volunteers, espe- 
cially those with training and 
experience in communications, 
command and control, logis- 
tics and medical backgrounds. 
According to the organizations 


website, www.teamrubiconusa. 
org, hundreds of U.S. military 
veterans, many returning home 
after fighting 10 years of war, 
find a renewed sense of purpose 
for their skills and experiences 
through Team Rubicon. 

In addition, the organization 
seeks volunteer assistance from 
doctors, nurses and other medical 
professionals along with firefight- 
ers. 

Aside from its primary mis- 
sion, Team Rubicon conducts 
ongoing community service 
projects, fundraisers, and out- 
reach to potential supporters and 
donors. A few examples where 
Team Rubicon can use the help 
of people with special skills and 
experience include those versed 
in organizing events, fundraising, 
training, graphic design, photog- 
raphy, video editing and adminis- 
tration. 

One can apply to join Team 
Rubicon or learn more about the 
organization online by visiting 
www.teamrubiconusa .org . 


Construction starting on road around Sault casino 


By Brenda Austin 

A little road with a big local 
impact will soon be receiving a 
much-needed facelift. The Ring 
Road that circles around the 
Sault Kewadin Casino with both 
access points on Shunk Road 
will be closed beginning May 
4 and is scheduled to be com- 
pleted on June 8 . Construction 
will be stopped and vehicles will 
be allowed on the road during 
Memorial Day weekend, May 
26-28. 

The road will be repaved and 
drainage upgraded with addi- 
tional power and telephone lines 
installed. The stairs leading up to 
the RV campground behind the 
casino will be demolished and 
replaced with a scenically paved 


By Felyssia McAllister, 

WIA EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 

The Sault Tribe Alive Youth 
(STAY) Project is a good resource 
not only for the adults of chil- 
dren who are at risk of suicide 
and self-injury, but also for kids 
and teens who are at risk. STAY 
gives the information needed so 
children, young adults, and adults 
know what to know if someone 
they know is at risk. 

The project is a federally fund- 
ed program that helps children, 
teens and adults about awareness 
of bullying and suicide preven- 
tion. The STAY Project is a local 
program that isn’t by any means 
like a therapy group. STAY gives 
plenty of information about the 
signs of potential suicide tenden- 
cies and how someone can help if 
someone they know is suicidal or 
is being bullied. 

STAY’S website, at www. 
stayproject.org, has three section 
for three different age groups. 
Youth for younger children, 


footpath. 

Other improvements include 
the addition of two crosswalks 
with flashing caution lights on 
Shunk Road leading from the 
Midjim convenience store and gas 
station to the tribe’s Child Care 
Center and from the corner of 
Ice Circle Road that goes to Chi 
Mukwa Recreation Center to the 
sidewalk in front of the casino’s 
main hotel entrance and valet 
parking area. 

Sault Tribe Planning and 
Development specialist Jeff Holt 
said the four-week time frame 
for the construction is critical 
because they are working around 
the casino’s entertainment sched- 
uling, administrative and tour 
schedules and will be making 


Young Adults for teens and per- 
sons in their early twenties, and 
Adult for parents of children who 
are going through difficulties. 

In each section there is different 
information for each group. STAY 
is a good website to use if you 
have any questions about suicide 
and the warning signs a suicidal 
person may show. STAY gives 
resourceful and knowledgeable 
information that can help anyone 
who is struggling with suicide 
and depression. 

Adults should be aware of 
why their children are doing these 
things and ask them questions, 
but not be abrasive or scold their 
children because it’ll make them 
close up and potentially make 
them hurt themselves more. 

The website features a self- 
harm FAQ in each section. Self- 
harm is becoming a more known 
thing as time progresses. Self- 
harm can be in many forms; cut- 
ting, punching, biting, hair pull- 
ing, picking at the skin and even 


special accommodations for 
buses. 

Foot traffic may also be divert- 
ed from one entrance to the other 
during different phases of the 
construction process. Holt said 
one main entrance would remain 
open at all times in addition to all 
emergency exits. 

Valet parking will remain 
operational and additional park- 
ing across the street and behind 
the casino will also be available. 
Although traffic will not have 
access to the Ring Road during 
construction, there will be tem- 
porary access for vehicles using 
designated alternate routes. 

The project is funded by 
the BIA and will cost about 
$500,000. Payne and Dolan, 


some more brutal and extreme 
forms of self-harm. 

Self-harm can be a cry out 
for help and a sign that one may 
be suicidal, but that isn’t always 
the case. Talking to your child 
or even your friend about it lets 
them know that you care even if 
they seem like they don’t want 
help. 

To Write Love On Her Arms 
(twloha.com) is an organization 
that helps people just like STAY 
does. TWLOHA helps with sui- 
cide, addiction, depression, and 
self-mutilation. TWLOHA is 
known worldwide for its message 
and the help it brings people who 
are struggling. 

Depression and other mental 
illnesses can be factors to why 
people become suicidal or even 
self-harm. Being different in any 
way can trigger kids to also be 
hurtful and bully others. Statistics 
show that 121 million people 
worldwide suffer from depression 
and that two-thirds of those suf- 


headquartered in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, were awarded the 
contract for the work. 

Holt said long-range plans 
include completing a sidewalk on 
Ice Circle Road between Shunk 
Road and Chi Mukwa Recreation 
Center. 

A busy summer for construc- 
tion activities, Holt said there 
would be continued maintenance 
at the Odenaang housing site in 
collaboration with the Housing 
Authority to repair areas around 
storm sewers and make sidewalk 
and street comer repairs where 
they are needed. 

Holt said there are also some 
road improvements that need 
done on the Sault Tribe res- 
ervation site, most notably on 


fering never seek treatment to get 
better. 

There is help out there, and if 
you or someone you know is suf- 
fering from depression or suicidal 
thoughts or tendencies, call the 
Suicide Prevention Lifeline (800) 
273-8255. Also visit www. 
stayproject.org and www.twloha. 
com. 


Shawano Road. “Our roads pro- 
gram is going to aggressively 
schedule repairs and replacements 
to roads on the tribe’s housing 
sites, reservations and trust prop- 
erty. We are working on funding 
this project as soon as possible 
and are hoping to begin working 
on plans to repave and add new 
curbs and gutters to Shawano 
Road either later this year or next 
year.” He said the project would 
be very similar to the constmction 
done on Saulteur Road last sum- 
mer and would take six weeks to 
complete. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

ittOBCtSTtniF rifemne 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 


American free Service 

foa (Uy, jatf- fo 4mall — “TiJe do- 'em all! 

• Lot Clearing • Brush Hogging 

• Tree Trimming ‘Wood Chipping 

Call Us Today 906-203-1615 

FREE Estimates! americantreeservice.up@gmail 




Find help online with STAY or TWLOHA 


GET HELP WITH PHONE COSTS — The Lifeline and Link Up programs help low-income house- 
holds get telephone service. Lifeline provides discounts on one basic monthly phone service 
(landline or wireless). The discount can be up to $10 per month, depending on the state. Link 
Up provides a one-time discount (up to a maximum of $30) off of the initial installation fee for 
a landline or the activation fee for wireless phone service. For more information on these pro- 
grams, including eligibility requirements, visit the Universal Service Administrative Company or 
call 1-888-641-8722 or the Federal Communications Commission at 1-888-CALL-FCC. 
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TIMES 


Everything you wanted to know about the 
Sault Tribe Elders Transportation Program 


Department: Elders Services Division 

Program: Elders Transportation Program 

Services: Non-emergency medical transportation and 
medicine delivery (Sault city limits oOnly). Provision of 
transportatin to assist elders who, for a variety of factors, 
have difficulty using conventional means of transporta- 
tion to reach medical healthcare services or require such 
assistance for reasons of personal security or protection. 

Where does the transportation take me? 

Marquette General Hospital, Iron Mountain VA 
Hospital, Munson Medical Centers in Traverse City or 
Northern Michigan Hospital in Petoskey. 

How do I use the program? 

Call Elders Services Division at 635-4971 or toll free 
at (888) 711-7356 and ask for transportation. Request 
the appropriate fee schedule. Call as far in advance as 
possible to reserve your transportation. You will need to 
provide the following information for your reservation: 

1. Date, time and place of your medical appointment 

2. Physician’s name, address and phone number 

Things to remember when using the program. 

— Seatbelts must be worn at all times. 

— Elders Services Division uses U.S. General 
Services Administration automobiles, so there is no 



Photo by Sheryl Hammock 

Sharon Barnett being transported by Wayne King to 
Petoskey for a doctors appointment using the Elders 
Transportation Program. 

smoking permitted in these cars. 

Who are the drivers in my area? 

There are two drivers in the outlying area. There are 
two drivers in the Sault and they can transport patients in 
all areas. 

For what kind of appointments may I use the 


transportation? 

— All medical appointments: Physical/specialist, out- 
patient surgery, therapy. 

— Appointments, cardiac rehabilitation, physical 
therapy, oncology, radiation therapy, chemotherapy. 

— Other appointments: Optical, dental, radiology, lab, 
nursing (foot care), Traditional Medicine, clinic services 
(i.e. pain, mental health), nursing home and assisted liv- 
ing facilities transportation. 

Cost sharing program 

For this low flat fee, there will be no income guide- 
lines or sliding fee scale, basically, one-hour travel incre- 
ments. 

1. Local transport destinations, $5 round trip 

2. Out of town — One-hour destinations, $10 round 
trip. 

3. Out of town — 1.5 hour destinations, $15 round 
trip. 

4. Out of town — 2-hour destinations, $20 round trip. 

If you pay your driver the same day, please make 

sure that you receive a receipt. Otherwise, transports are 
billed at the end of every month and payment can be 
made by personal check or money order to Sault Tribe 
Elders Services Division. 


Grant helps Malcolm High School repair greenhouse 


By Brenda Austin 

Malcolm High School has a 
greenhouse, sort of. The frame is 
up and they have the covering to 
go over the frame. Shortly after a 
local educator donated the green- 
house to the school last summer, 
it was vandalized. 

To help the school purchase 


what they needed to fix the 
greenhouse so they could begin 
using it, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Intramural School District 
applied for a small grant last fall 
through Youth Service American 
and Sodexo Foundation. The 
school was awarded one of 77 
grants to support youth-led ser- 


vice projects. 

Special Education Teacher 
and Coordinated School Health 
Liaison, Keith Frosland, who is 
in charge of the greenhouse proj- 
ect, said the $500 grant would 
be used to purchase the wiring 
needed to tie the covering down 
over the structure and also the 



Flags are available for sale 
in the following sizes: 




18- x 24-inch $30 
(wood dowel, gold fringe) 


] 3- x 5-inch stick flag $3 


DISPLAY YOUR 
TRIBAL FLAG! 


Get Your Own Official Flag of Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians! 

THREE WAYS TO ORDER — 

Email: slucas@saulttribe.net 

Call Local: 906-632-6398 
Call Toll-Free: 800-793-0660 

Mail: 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Attn: Sherrie Lucas 
531 Ashmun St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

THREE WAYS TO PAY— 

Pay by Check, Money Order or Credit 
Card! 


Please add 6% sales tax and shipping: $4.50 for 
the first item and $1 for each additional item. 


bracing and end covers . Frosland 
said the funding would complete 
the greenhouse with the excep- 
tion of some shelving and the fan 
and louvers needed to circulate 
air inside the building. 

In addition to growing toma- 
toes and eating them in the 
school cafeteria, Frosland said he 
would like to have students plant 
flowers such as geraniums and 
marigolds to give to elders resid- 
ing in long term care facilities. 
Some teachers at the school have 
taken the initiative to start seed- 
lings at their homes and have 
started a compost pile inside the 
greenhouse frame. “Our students 
are really good at working with 
their hands and it’s beneficial to 
have them working on projects 
like this,” Frosland said. “We 
want to make this a community 
project and invite local elementa- 
ry students to see the greenhouse 
once it’s operational.” 

The greenhouse will be used 
as a teaching tool for biology 
and chemistry classes and also 


to teach students skills and 
knowledge to promote healthy 
behaviors. 

Frosland said he is hoping 
area businesses will donate end 
of season plants and flowers 
that haven’t sold to the green- 
house. He would also like to see 
community members become 
involved and asks that if you are 
a handyperson or would like to 
offer your help with this project, 
they need shelving for plants or 
the wood to build them, pots, 
potting soil, flowers and vegeta- 
bles - and the most costly part of 
the project - the fan and louvers, 
which Frosland has estimated 
will cost about $500. 

He is hoping the entire proj- 
ect will come together soon 
so students can start using the 
greenhouse before the end of the 
school year. 

If you would like to help or 
make a donation, call Malcolm 
High School at (906) 635-6638 
and ask for Principal Heidi 
Homeister. 



Special education teacher and coordinated school health liaison, Keith 
Frosland, in front of the greenhouse frame at Malcolm High School. 
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LEADING OUR TRIBAL PATH FORWARD 
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Within the first 100 days of office. I pledge to work your Tribal Board Representatives to meet with 
Members in all Units and outside of the UP to draft and publish a realistic plan for our future I will 
apply my new knowledge and stills in Leadership to establish a plan for our Tribal Path Forward. 
Herr art Mint highlights 

v Identify Operational Cost Savings to Restore Annual Elder Check Amount 

* Indent Ify ft Deploy Upper Management T Chair ft Board Cost Savings Immediately 

* Develop Strategy to Negotiate 2013 Gaming Compact to Extend Tax Agreement Areas 

{Inducting qualification for the Michigan Indian Tuition W^wer based Cm Membership not V* blood) 

* Draft a Revenue Sharing Plan ft Schedule a Membership Vote to Secure the Plan 

v Develop new methods for regularly gathering Tribal Member & Team Member Input 

* Identify Constitutional Amend ments Members feel are Imperative to Pass Now 

* Build on Members’ diverse ft vast experiences to draft an economic diversification plan 

* Draft and Codify a Tribal Ethics Code eliminating Conflicts of Interest Once and For All 
v Enact Tribal Labor Law with Civil Judgments 

* Codify Indian Preference In Hiring and Contracting Including a f.E.ff.O. 

* Reforms to require a Special Election to Fill Tribal Chairperson ft Board Vacancies 
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be FOOLED 

Holding employment meetings during an election is disingenuous & insulting! 


Immediately following the 20QB 
I Election, TSS (cam mombtri £95% 
Tribal) Iasi Iheir jobs after the Tribal 
Board £L»pendftd the appeal policy 
and due process. figihU. Average raises 


fn Ihe last three years jusl - 1% while 
Ihe Choir received a £20.000 raise after 
I left office. The employer 401K match 
eliminated. Health insurance premiums 
sky-rocketed^ Employee iocenllves and 
appreciation events a distance memory. 


While I was Chair, employmenl team 
member* had NO heaHh insurance pre- 
mium Increases; those under $30K got 
6% rai&os. we matched 401 K Cortfriju- 
titH: end we epprecialed and reworded 
all with Ihe Team Member Incentive. 


Playing with team mamfaars' 
livelihood risk* unieniJition We should 
rial use sovereignty as a shield la treat 
team member* badly. Elect me Chair 
and I wH stab Mia labor fewes and will 
fight to reslDie the hene fils you lost. 


You Wouldn't Hire an Executive Without Experience > Expect No Less from Your Chairperson!? 


PAYMENT IS 
THE MOST 
QUALIFIED 
TO SERVE 

EXPERIENCE 

MATTERS; 
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10+ years of Executive Administrative Experience (Management by Objective ft Balanced Budget Approach) 
Masters degree Public Administration - Recently completed doctoral course work In Leadership 
Excellent communication and public speaking skills - lest If led in the U.S. Congress three times 
Hardworking, honest, ethical, energetic, forward thinking ft genuine concern for ell of our people 
Self made but remembers where he came from and Is committed to giving back. - No One Does It Alone 


Tribal Ezftakiv* OireHer, 

NuflBwaHpfM, Huron BandtfTlht Potewteon* 

Tribal Ctteinxnort f CEO & Vim Chair 
Sault Stt Man* Tribe of C fappewa Indiana 

Actmg Executive Dtrodar & Deputy EmciAve Oreclur 
SaultSte Man* Tribe Of CMipewe Indwi* 

5* Y nil etUnh«r(ityA4mtn#liiab« experience al Mjclugan 
Sidle, Lake Sidle, end Northern Mtehigae Lhweisilie* 

100% el wttffc binary spent serving our people! 


EDUCATION; 

Not Required 
But It Helps 


GIVING 

BACK; 

MCW Pn*l-f(l Q fi 
A.iron i Wnb^rlc 


f Doctoral cbureewoit; compiled end recently passed 
Gomprehenene doctoral exams in LEADERSHIP. 

1 Masters degree in Education Specialist Coursewadt completed. 

1 Matter* degree m EduGSHn Adminnvelion cpmfileted 
t Master's degree in Pubkc Admmistraiion ( 1 9&1 ] 

JOHph K Lum*dte School BOtld. COmmunfly Aclifn V^e-Chtn 
HSbCdl ter Humanity Tnb.il Housing B0e>d. Souk COmmundy CVt 
CMC. Sault Ndbve RMinbon Task Force. Lansing Indian Center 
Board. Native of Marquette Incorporated Board, Untied Tubes of 
Mbchtgan, & Midugvi Poetical Leadership Program 


CAMPAIGN SUPPORT & PLEDGE 


campaigns cost Money. About $1 0,000 par mailing. 
I don'l have access lo the Tribal Newspaper or website ft 
scheduling or so-called Tribal Chair informatkma! meet- 
ings/ Your help is needed to level ihe playing field lo 
counter ihe planned anonymous mantis and calls. 

Please give what you can up to $260. Both Tribal ft 
non-Tribal spouses and friends can give, - Thank y~ 1 
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Sault Tribe primary election set May 24 


On April 25, the Sault Tribe 
Election Committee released the 
official list of candidates in the 
2012 elections for tribal chair- 
man and representatives for the 
board of directors. Officers to be 
elected this year include: 

Tribal chairman 
Unit I - three members 
Unit II - one member 
Unit III - one member 
Unit IV - one member 


Incumbent board members 
seeking reelection are Cathy 
Abramson and Bernard Bouschor 
in Unit I, Lana Causley in Unit 

II, Patrick Rickley in Unit III, 
and Tom Miller in Unit IV. One 
vacanct seat in Unit I will also be 
filled. 

Based on the tribe’s election 
ordinance, a primary election 
will be held in Unit I and Unit 

III, with the top six candidates 


from Unit I and the top two 
candidates from Unit III moving 
to the general election. Primary 
election count day is May 24, 
with ballots mailed to eligible 
voters May 2. 

Following the primary, gener- 
al election ballots will be mailed 
to voters on June 6, with the offi- 
cial vote count on June 28 . 

The following candidates for 
the 2012 primary election are 


listed in alphabetical order with 
incumbents in italics. 

Chairman - Joe Eitrem , Aaron 
Payment 

Unit I — Cathy Abramson , 
Bernard Bouschor , Nichole 
Causley, Betty Freiheit, DJ 
Hoffman, David Houghton, 
Dennis McKelvie, Russell 
McKerchie Jr., Jennifer McLeod, 
Christine McPherson, Shirley 
Van Alstine. 


Unit II — William Baker, 
Lana Causley. 

Unit III — James Everson, 
Wanda Garries, Linda Marshall, 
Patrick Rickley , Bridgett 
Sorenson. 

Unit IV — Tom Miller , Darcy 
Morrow. 

All board members serve 
four-year terms. The next tribal 
board elections will be held in 
2014. 


Primary candidate profiles 


The following were submitted 
by primary candidates for the 
Sault Tribe 2012 election. Each 
candidate is allowed up to 400 
words. In this issue, profiles will 
run in reverse alphabetical order, 
beginning with Unit IV. — Editor 



DARCY MORROW, Unit IV 

I am running for a Unit IV 
board seat. I will be your full-time 
board member. I was born and 
raised in Manistique. I am mar- 
ried with one son and three step- 
children. We live in Manistique 
and enjoy the outdoors. I am a 
member of both the Gathering of 
the Clans Powwow and the chil- 
dren’s Christmas party commit- 
tees for Manistique and Escanaba. 

I worked for the Sault Tribe 
from 1987 to 2008. 1 started out 
in tribal social services as a stu- 
dent worker. In 1994, 1 worked 
as a CHT in Manistique. In 
1999, 1 was hired to do market- 
ing for both the Manistique and 
Christmas casinos. In 2000, 1 was 
hired as assistant casino manager 
for Christmas casino. In 2004, 1 
was hired as assistant casino man- 
ager at Kewadin Shores. Then 
in 2007 , 1 competed for and was 
hired as general manager. I over- 
saw the development and con- 
struction of both the Christmas 
and Kewadin Shores casino facili- 
ties. 

I have applied, interviewed, 
competed and earned every posi- 
tion I have held. Having worked 
for different programs and casi- 
nos over 21 years combined, I 
worked my way up by being hon- 
est, dependable, hard working, 
responsible and dedicated. I have 
the experience, knowledge and 
advantage to be an asset for Unit 
IV tribal members. 

I was one of over 150 mem- 
bers who lost their job after ter- 
mination policies were suspended 
following the 2008 tribal chair 
election. I was unjustly terminat- 
ed based on unsubstantiated hear- 
say. I was afforded no due process 
rights. The unemployment judge 
awarded me full unemployment 
pay because the tribe had no 
grounds for termination. 

I have lived and worked in 
three of the five tribal units. 

This gives me an advantage to 
understand tribal member needs. 

I will push to bring back com- 
munity centers in Escanaba and 


Marquette. I will work with all 
board members and the chairper- 
son to ensure all members have a 
voice within our tribe. I support 
bringing back elder recreation 
funding and reestablishing the 
Funeral Fund to the original 
amount of $3,000 with no income 
guidelines. I will fight to ensure 
Unit IV members receive our 
share of services and programs. 

I am focused on ‘better jobs, 
better pay, better treatment’ for 
all members and services expan- 
sion. Earning your vote involves 
advocating for you by being a 
full-time board member. I need 
and would appreciate your vote. 

Thank you, 

Darcy (nee Chase) Morrow 



TOM MILLER, Unit IV 

Dear Unit IV members, 

I am once again seeking your 
support in my re-election bid to 
serve as your Unit IV representa- 
tive on the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors. I bring eight years of 
board experience to a time when 
the tribe is at a major crossroads 
as to the direction it is to take. It 
is imperative that the board have 
qualified and experienced board 
members who can evaluate and 
choose properly on these crucial 
decisions. I feel that the years of 
experience along with the educa- 
tion that I have acquired over 
the years, enable me to properly 
represent the tribe, both in the 
local unit area, in Lansing and 
nationally. I have also worked 
extremely hard and dedicated 
much time over the past four 
years in bringing two major eco- 
nomic projects, New Boston and 
Lansing, to the board and now to 
the membership. These projects, 
if successful, will be an answer 
to the tribe’s need for increased 
revenues. These added revenue 
sources will allow us once again 
to raise the level of elder pay- 
ments and services to the tribal 
members. As a tribal elder, I have 
the ability to look at problems 
from a slightly different view 
than those who do not have the 
experience of years. I have and 
will continue to always do what 
is best for the tribe. I carry no 
personal agenda other than to 
help the tribe provide its members 
with the best services possible. I 
believe that the future of the tribe 


is that of educating its people to 
allow them to be in control of 
their future and experience more 
opportunities for growth. I am 
very involved in the educational 
portion of board responsibilities. 
We need to increase the number 
of tribal members who are in col- 
lege, while at the same time not 
losing sight of the need to have 
young people career prepped and 
ready to enter the work force. I 
bring a set of skills to the board 
that allows me to contribute in a 
meaningful and productive man- 
ner. I have worked hard my entire 
life and will continue to do so 
as your Unit IV representative. I 
am asking that you afford me the 
opportunity to continue to work 
on your behalf for the next four 
years. These may be the most cru- 
cial years in tribal history. 

Tom Miller, 

Unit IV Representative 
(906) 644-3334 
millertg 1 @hotmail .com 



BRIDGETT SORENSON, 
Unit III 

I was bom and raised in St. 
Ignace. I graduated from LaSalle 
High School and went on to 
earn an associate in business 
management from NCMC and a 
bachelor’s in business administra- 
tion from LSSU. I currently work 
for Kewadin Shores Casino as an 
administrative assistant and have 
been with the tribe for almost 10 
years. I was a chairman’s intern 
in the EDC and then worked as 
an employment representative for 
Human Resources for three years. 
As a parent of two boys I am very 
involved in the community and 
have served on the Sault Tribe 
Head Start Parent Committee and 
Policy Council. I currently serve 
as secretary on the St. Ignace 
Hockey Association Board, have 
facilitated blood drives for the 
Red Cross for the past five years 
and serve on the tribe’s United 
Way Workplace Committee. 

Tribal programs helped me 
through college and education is 
important to me. I would like to 
see more culture and language 
taught in grades K-12. 1 will con- 
tinue to look for and implement 
new funding sources. I will estab- 
lish a scholarship for Unit III out 
of my board salary. 

One of my focused areas will 


be on improving and establish- 
ing services for our elders. Elders 
should not have to decide whether 
to buy food or pay taxes, insur- 
ance or utilities. I will support a 
better burial plan, increasing the 
elder dividend check, providing 
services such as a transportation, 
for not just doctor appointments 
but also paying bills and grocery 
shopping; a program for helping 
with taxes, insurance and utility 
costs and finding funding for a 
senior/assisted living center. A 
portion of my board salary will 
be used for a new or established 
elder program or fund. 

We have a beautiful health 
center with limited doctors and 
professionals on staff. Members 
have to wait too long to get 
appointments for both medical 
and mental health. If we get more 
staff and still cannot better serve 
our community, then we may 
need to extend our hours or estab- 
lish an agreement with Mackinac 
Straits. The entire membership 
should have access to free or 
affordable health care and pre- 
scription coverage. 

Fishermen deserve to be paid 
more for their fish and there 
should be loans available for pur- 
chasing equipment. 

The 40 IK contribution and 
Blue Cross should be re-instated 
and the Constitution updated. 

Please elect me as your full- 
time Unit III director with weekly 
office hours ! 



PAT RICKLEY, Unit III 

Aanii, my name is Pat Rickley. 
I am running for the Unit III seat 
on the tribal board of directors 
and I am currently serving in that 
capacity. I was born and raised in 
St. Ignace on Rickley Ridge. I left 
the area for four years to proudly 
serve in the United States Army, 
achieving the rank of Sergeant. 
Currently, I am employed at the 
Mackinac Bridge and recently 
received a special tribute signed 
by Gov. Snyder, Sen. Casperson, 
Sen. Walker, and state repre- 
sentatives Frank Foster, Steve 
Lindberg, Matt Huukii and Ed 
McBroom, all from the Upper 
Peninsula, for being a positive- 
minded, friendly, congenial indi- 
vidual at the bridge and a positive 
figure for the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Sen. 


Casperson proclaimed me to be 
the “Ambassador to the Upper 
Peninsula.” 

I have formed a good rapport 
with state officials and depart- 
ment heads, and have become a 
recognizable tribal face with other 
tribes in Michigan and Midwest 
states. I was humbled by your 
overwhelming show of support in 
2004 and am humbled and thank- 
ful for your overwhelming show 
of support so far in this upcoming 
election process. 

My vow to you is that I will 
continue to be fiscally responsible 
and make the best decisions on 
issues that pertain to our tribe. 
Together we can make the differ- 
ence. 

I am a man of goodwill, 
thoughtful and obliging. I sponsor 
kids in sports, dance or just help 
to alleviate or defray the cost to 
assist parents so kids may par- 
ticipate. I donate to the area food 
pantry and Hope Chest, and help 
others when needed. 

A good leader must be a great 
servant. I would greatly appreci- 
ate your support and vote. I am 
experienced, dependable and 
honest. Vote for experience. Vote 
for Pat Rickley, the responsible 
choice! 

Sincerely, 

Pat Rickley 



LINDA MARSHALL, Unit III 

Hello, I am Linda Marshall 
a lifelong resident of Unit 
III. I was born in Cheboygan, 
Michigan to Edwardine M. (nee 
Martin) and Lewis W. Spencley. 

I am the eldest of nine chil- 
dren and have lived in Moran 
Township for the majority of 
my life. I grew up on Martin 
Lake Road and attended Gros 
Cap School and was graduated 
from LaSalle High School. On 
Feb. 4, 1967 I married Richard 
D. Marshall and together we 
raised four sons, Richard D. 
Marshall Jr., Michael J. Marshall, 
Christopher (Iffer) M. Marshall 
and Jason D. Marshall, each of 
whom possess a strong work 
ethic. The Sault Tribe at Kewadin 
St. Ignace has employed me 
since 2002 as the manager of the 
Horseshoe Bay Restaurant. 

I’ve developed strong inter- 
personal skills to enable me to 

— See Profiles , Page 11 
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— From Profiles , Page 10 
integrate with my colleagues and 
customers and develop valuable 
friendships. I am an enthusiastic 
professional, responsible person 
with proven leadership abilities 
in working as a part of a team, 
handling multiple tasks with great 
adaptability and all skill neces- 
sary to manage a business includ- 
ing budgeting. I am hard working 
and very determined. I enjoy 
keeping myself busy and put 
extra effort in my tasks. After 48 
years in the work force (20 in the 
trenches and 28 in management) 

I am confident I have the neces- 
sary qualifications to undertake 
a task of such importance. I am 
not afraid to speak out for what I 
believe is right. As a tribal elder, I 
am willing to work for the needs 
of the people believing tribal 
youth and elders are of primary 
importance. It is of the utmost 
importance for our tribe to move 
forward by learning from past 
mistakes and successes by focus- 
ing on our Seven Grandfathers. 

I believe that saying what you 
mean and meaning what you say 
are essential to building trust in 
communication with tribal mem- 
bership and their leaders. 

My past experiences include 
being on the Moran Township 
School Board, St. Ignatius Parish 
Council, St. Ignace Recreation 
Board, youth ministry teacher 
for 28 years and teacher’s aid for 
more than 10 years. 

I would appreciate your sup- 
port in the coming election. I will 
be honest and forthright and will 
not make promises I cannot keep 
and will make myself available 
to the tribal membership. My 


main goal is to educate our youth 
and ensure that our elders have 
the care and respect they have 
earned. 

At my age, I would like to be 
able to serve my tribe and am 
able to devote full-time to this 
very important position. At my 
age, I feel it is time to give back 
some of what I have gained for 
the benefit of my tribe. 



WANDA GARRIES UNIT III 

Hello, my name is Wanda 
Garries (Spring Woman) and I am 
running for Unit III on the tribal 
board of directors. 

Let me introduce myself. I am 
the daughter of Jerry and Brenda 
Garries from St. Ignace, Mich. 

My grandparents are Charlie and 
Jean Garries and William and 
Leona Johnson. My grandfather, 
Charlie Garries, was the sheriff of 
St. Ignace and a business owner 
with my grandmother. My grand- 
father, William Johnson, was also 
a business owner with my grand- 
mother and a local plumber for 
St. Ignace and Mackinac Island. 

My family has been a part of 
St. Ignace for many years and has 
been very well liked and respect- 
ed. 


I was born in Battle Creek, 
Mich. I have a twin brother who 
is a former Marine and resides in 
Battle Creek. My youngest broth- 
er also resides in Battle Creek, 
working for Duncan Aviation. My 
sister and her husband own the 
Birchwood Motel in St. Ignace 
and I have a daughter and grand- 
son who live in Florida. 

I am running for tribal board 
of directors because I want to see 
us as native people succeed and I 
want to be a voice for the mem- 
bers of Unit III. 

Experience: 20 yrs residential 
property mgt/mortgage indus- 
try, phases of construction and 
rehabilitation, acquisitions, take- 
over of new assets, collections, 
accounts receivable and payable, 
payroll, budgets, marketing, expe- 
rience in managing others, attends 
elder meetings and volunteers at 
gatherings as much as possible, 
studied for Michigan real estate 
licensing, Selective Service Board 
member and member of Parent 
Coalition-EUP. 

Accomplishments: Asst, man- 
ager of year. Certified Graystar 
mgt training award. Top 25 
percent performer Amico mgt. 
Awarded best Resident Retention 
Award- Amico Mgt. Awarded HR 
certificate of appreciation- Amico 
Mgt. Employee of Month and top 
goal achiever-HSBC Bank, top 
performance trip, cash winner and 
goal achiever-HSBC Bank, nomi- 
nated for $25 ,000 top performer 
award-HSBC Bank. 

Goals: Faster turnaround time 
in hiring qualified employees, 
fight for tribal unity and hon- 
est government body, seeing 
old casino used to benefit tribe, 


better program assistance to our 
elders, expand tribal school for 
more children to attend, shorter 
wait time to be eligible for heath 
insurance, provide information to 
tribal members in timely manner, 
supports more interaction with 
members by the board represen- 
tatives, competitive pay for our 
tribal employees and supports 
Lansing casino. 

“MAKING A DIFFERENCE 
FOR OUR PEOPLE.” (906) 298- 
1835, wgarries@yahoo.com. I 
WOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR 
YOUR SUPPORT! 



JAMES EVERSON, Unit III 

My name is James Everson 
and I am a candidate for the 
position of board of directors for 
Unit III. I am a lifelong resident 
of St. Ignace, having grown up 
here with my seven siblings. 

I am the son of Howard and 
Charlotte Everson of St. Ignace. I 
graduated from St. Ignace LaSalle 
High School and attended Lake 
Superior State University for one 
year. My wife, Kyle, and I have 
been married for 33 years and 
together we have two sons. 

My past public service expe- 
rience is six years serving on 
the Downtown Development 


Authority and six years serving 
on the Harbor Authority for the 
City of St. Ignace. I was also a 
volunteer firefighter and officer 
for the Fire Department, City 
of St. Ignace, for 21 years. I am 
self-employed and have owned 
my own businesses for the last 
36 years. Originally starting in 
the upholstery business, I opened 
a furniture store in St. Ignace 
in 1976 and subsequently have 
expanded to an additional fur- 
niture store in Newberry, Mich. 
During my time as a small-busi- 
ness owner I have had extensive 
experience in making sound 
economic choices in uncertain 
economic times. 

With my past business and 
public service experience, I am 
the best candidate for the board 
of directors position for Unit III. 

Very important decisions will 
need to be made that will require 
sound political and business 
experience to protect the future of 
our tribe. I am not afraid to make 
important decisions. 

My main goals as your direc- 
tor are to make sure we maintain 
financial accountability of gov- 
ernment and business budgets. I 
will also be a leader in seeking 
out any federal and state grant 
programs, which could assist 
the tribe financially. My major 
concerns are that our programs 
and benefits such as housing, 
food concessions, elder funding, 
health, optical, dental and con- 
servation programs are managed 
appropriately to ensure the maxi- 
mum benefit is achieved for you, 
the members. 

I have the time and I will work 
— See “Profiles ” page 12 
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WE need a leader who is willing to make difficult 

DECISIONS TO STABLIZE OUR TRIBE 


Aanii, 

For those of you who don’t know me, my name 
is Joe Eitrem. I am the current chairman of the Sault 
Tribe and I am seeking election. I have served on the 
board of directors since 2004 and was appointed chair- 
man in August 2011. My family is from Sugar Island 
and I believe in hard work and fairness. 

My first priority after being appointed last August 
was to bring the board together — to work together 
to keep our tribe moving forward in a positive way. 

We began a review of our wage grid and conducted a 
compensation analysis. We have paid off bonds, final- 
ized Greektown casino, and been through the Carcieri 
Settlement, a huge win for tribes everywhere. 


I am very proud to say that we are beginning to secure 
a casino in Lansing that will bring us a badly needed 
revenue stream. We are working on a proposal right 
now to provide medical insurance for all tribal 
members regardless of where they live. 

We need to diversify our businesses, secure federal 
SBA 8(a) status and protect our resources and our 
sovereignty. We need to keep our tribe moving forward 
— and I promise you — I will do this if elected as your 
chairman. 

Miigwech, 

Joe Eitrem 


W ith your help, I 
have provided and 
I will continue to provide 
the tribe with responsible 
leadership. I have a life- 
time of business experi- 
ence and I firmly believe 
in restoring our tribe 
to an era of community 
harmony and financial 
stability. I would be very 
honored to continue to 
serve the membership as 
chairman of the tribe. 

— Joe Eitrem 


Please feel free to contact me at (906) 632-8567 or via email at josepheitrem@yahoo.com 


Paid for by Joe Eitrem 


I WANT OUR PEOPLE TO HAVE A BETTER AND EASIER LIFE. 

WE NEED STABILITY WITHIN OUR TRIBE. I THINK I CAN PROVIDE THAT. 
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hard for you well into the future 
if you will allow me the opportu- 
nity. My promise to the members 
of Unit III is to represent you 
in the manner that benefits you 
the most, and be an advocate for 
everyone I represent. 

Thank you for your time and 
your support and please contact 
me anytime at (906) 643-7480, 
James Everson, 20 First Street, 
St. Ignace or at sootre verson @ 
gmail.com. 



LANA CAUSLEY, UNIT II 

As a lifelong resident of this 
unit, I cannot remember a time in 
my life where I was not actively 
involved in trying to make our 
tribal territory a better place to 
live — immersing myself in 
community youth and elders 
activities, ensuring our traditional 
ways are passed on, working to 
increase services and meet the 
needs of our tribal communities 
and implementing policy for bet- 
ter employment conditions. 

I have dedicated my entire 
adolescent and adult life to under- 
standing the issues and concerns 
of our families, our region and 
our tribal nation. I have listened 
and understand how difficult it 
is to live outside the area of your 
roots. I know you want your 
families back home taken care of 
and it will remain my priority. 

I have been blessed with 
grandparents, parents, uncles, 
aunties and cousins who taught 
me to be a voice for our Indian 
families, our tribal nation— and 
most importantly, our traditional 
ways. These strong tribal roots, 
a lifetime of commitment, along 
with a thorough institutional 
knowledge of the challenges we 
face as a tribal nation— this is 
what I bring to the table. 

Many people make promises. I 
offer proven results and a voting 
record demonstrating the courage 
to make tough decisions when 
called for. We are emerging from 
a long period of turmoil and I 
understand firsthand the perils 
of business decisions made in 
a hyper political climate. I will 
remain committed to, and will 
fight for protecting the best inter- 
ests of our tribe, so poor deci- 
sions are not repeated. 

The challenges we face are 
many and pose an ongoing threat 
to our sovereign nation. I will 
continue to stand tall and speak 
with a strong voice for our people 
at the state and national level, in 
issues related to our treaty rights, 
housing, education, health, gam- 
ing and the environment. 

I will continue to dedicate 
myself to financial account- 
ability, sustainable economic 
development, debt reduction and 
defending the sovereign rights of 
our tribal nation. I will continue 
“fighting the fight.” 

We may not always take the 
easiest path, but with hard work 
and dedication, we can and will 
reach our goals by focusing on 
the future and respecting and 
ensuring our cultural ways remain 
a cornerstone of our tribal nation. 

I would be honored and hum- 
bled at the opportunity to con- 
tinue representing the interests of 
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our membership and my people 
in Unit II. 

Baamaapii, gchi miigwech. 
Lana Causley 



BILL BAKER, Unit II 

My name is Bill Baker, I am 
a resident of Naubinway. I am a 
candidate for the board of direc- 
tors, Unit II. I have been actively 
involved in the Naubinway 
elders group, attended board 
meetings regularly for the past 
five years, participated in pow- 
wows in Hessel, Newberry and 
Rexton, and attended the Indian 
Educational Conference as repre- 
sentative for past three years. 

My experience and achieve- 
ments: I began as a driver for a 
trucking company at 22, owned 
the company at 28; maintained 
three offices: Duluth, Port Huron 
and Saginaw; employed more 
than 100, provided profit-shar- 
ing, health insurance and a voice 
in the company; sat on the board 
of directors for London’s Farm 
Dairy, which owned several com- 
panies in southeastern Michigan 
with revenues of $45-50 million 
a year. Ten years ago, the entire 
operation was sold to United 
Dairies, an ongoing business that 
operates in most U.S. states. 

I am past chairman of the 
board of directors, Refrigerated 
Freight, which was owned by 
London’s Farm Dairy and oper- 
ated Aurelia Trucking Co. I 
eventually wound up owning both 
Refrigerated Freight and Aurelia 
trucking; we had operation in 35 
states when I sold the companies. 

I am a past board member 
of National Fisheries Institute, 
Washington D.C.; Mid- West 
Federated Fisheries consul, 
Chicago, 111.; Michigan Fish 
Producers, Muskegon, Mich.; 
American Trucking Associations 
Inc., Washington D.C.; Michigan 
Trucking Association, Lansing, 
Mich.; Wisconsin Trucking 
Association, Madison, Wis.; and 
presently, Masonic Temple Board: 
National Honor Society. 

Graduated from University of 
Toledo with a bachelor’s of edu- 
cation in community leadership, 
3.9 GPA, magna cum laude and 
dean’s list. 

I owned independent business- 
es working with noted authors 
such as Juan Williams, author 
and commentator for Fox News; 
author and defender of citizens 
rights Ralph Nader; Dr. Cornel 
West of Princeton University; 

Erin Gruel, Teacher of the Year 
and author of Freedom Writers ; 
Frank Lutz, author of Words that 
Work, It’s not What You Say But 
What They Hear and commenta- 
tor on Fox News; other members 
of the Republican Party at con- 
ventions and state conferences. 

I believe my background in 
a number of diverse businesses 
through the years is an excellent 
example of my ability to work 
toward identifying sources of 
revenue suited to tribal invest- 
ment, implementing the posi- 


tion of CEO, defining the tribal 
Constitution for relevancy and 
consistency, working toward earn- 
ing the tribe’s respect as a board 
representative, and researching 
new approaches to job training 
for our tribal youth. 

See more online by visiting 
www.voteforchangebillbaker.com . 



serving six federally recognized 
tribes. 

I support economic develop- 
ment expansion and diversifi- 
cation, constitutional change 
(separation of powers), con- 
tinued treaty rights protection, 
prompt replenishment of the 
Self-Sufficiency Fund, and the 
reduction of salaries for board 
members and chairman during 
this economic down trend. 



SHIRLEY VAN ALSTINE, 
UNIT I 


elders through the elders’ payment 
program. It is time we review the 
structure of the Elders Fund and 
adjust to create new growth and 
future sustainability. 

If a government is to be cred- 
ible it must have a soul. I will sup- 
port improved membership servic- 
es starting with increased access to 
quality child care throughout the 
service area, meaningful scholar- 
ships to our youth in colleges and 
trade schools and re-establishing 
the funeral assistance program. 

If a government is to be cred- 
ible, it must have the resources to 
fulfill its promises. I will support 
efforts to increase and diversify 
our financial base. I will support 
our profitable businesses, focus on 
struggling businesses, and redirect 
resources where businesses cannot 
demonstrate viability. We need a 
plan for taking advantage of our 
business strengths and we must 
diversify into new industries and 


I am Shirley Van Alstine, a 
resident of Sault Ste. Marie and 
descendant of family members 
steeped in tribal and community 
tradition. I was raised in DeTour 
Village, I am a graduate of 
DeTour Area High School, and 
hold an associate’s degree from 
Lake Superior State University. 
Throughout my lifetime I have 
worked hard to overcome the 
financial struggles faced by my 
relatives and myself. I believe our 
tribe needs strong leadership to 
move forward and build a more 
fiscally responsible board thereby 
providing financial security for 
our current members and for the 
future generations. 

I am retired, from the federal 
government, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA), and have time to 
serve our tribal community and 
will apply my work ethics, deter- 
mination and commitment to suc- 
ceed as an effective tribal board 
member - one who will listen to 
the members and uphold the tribal 
constitutional rights of members. 

During my tenure with the 
federal government, I gained 
extensive working knowledge in 
the field of real estate services 
(fee to trust land acquisitions, 
leasing, and granting of rights-of- 
way across Indian lands). I served 
as the director of the White Earth 
Land Settlement Act Project 
Office - providing management 
oversight and supervision of the 
financial compensation to pres- 
ent day heirs at law for the land 
which was fraudulently taken 
from original Indian owners. The 
last five years of my career with 
the BIA, I served as the deputy 
superintendent of the Minnesota 
agency. I provided the daily man- 
agement oversight of the agency 
which offered program ser- 
vices to six federally recognized 
Chippewa bands which make up 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. I 
served on the secretarial election 
board in which the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe was amend- 
ing their tribal Constitution to 
prohibit convicted felons from 
seeking tribal board of directors 
positions. I gained knowledge 
of the Minnesota Chippewa 
Election Ordinance by interact- 
ing with various members and 
council regarding specific issues 
stemming from petitions for ref- 
erendums on actions taken by the 
tribal board of directors, and the 
proposed removal from office of 
council members on the Leech 
Lake Reservation. 

I served on several committees 
in various capacities (member, 
secretary/treasurer and chairper- 
son) with the responsibility for 
setting policies and making deci- 
sions affecting the operations of 
a realty branch and a BIA agency 


CHRISTINE MCPHERSON, 
UNIT I 

First, I wish to recognize the 
present and past leadership of the 
tribe. If not for their wisdom and 
efforts we would not be here as 
a people or a tribe. Although we 
may not always be in agreement, 
they deserve our respect and 
gratitude. Miigwech. 

I am Christine McPherson. I 
hope you give me the honor of 
representing you, the members 
of Unit I, as one of your board 
members. I will not take your 
trust lightly. I will conduct my 
business on the board in a way 
that will show honor and respect 
for you and the office. To that 
end, I ask for your support and 
vote. 

If a government is to be cred- 
ible, it must have positive leader- 
ship. We need leadership as being 
based in service to our members 
and employees. We need to 
engage at all governmental levels 
to participate in decision making 
at tribal, national, state and local 
levels. 

If government is to be cred- 
ible, it must be open. I will sup- 
port efforts to give membership a 
greater voice, increase the trans- 
parency of decision making and 
improve communication. 

If government is to be cred- 
ible, it must keep its promises. 

We have made a promise to our 


markets. 

If a government is to be cred- 
ible, it must have credible leader- 
ship. I hold a bachelor’s degree in 
social services, master’s degree 
in business administration and an 
economic finance professional 
certificate. I am an Anne E. Casey 
Fellow. I worked for Sault Tribe 
for 28 years, culminating in 21 
years as director of Anishnabek 
Community and Family Services 
and interim health director. 

— See Profiles, Page 13 
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JENNIFER LYNN MCLEOD, 
UNIT I 


Born Jennifer Lynn McLeod, 
my parents Laurence and Carleen 
McLeod raised me in a rural set- 
ting, on a dirt road, where my 
favorite pass times were hunting 
and fishing, or helping my dad fix 
cars. The oldest of seven siblings, 
I graduated from high school, 
started college and at 19 years 
of age I was the executive direc- 
tor of Oakland County American 
Indians, Inc. (a social service 
agency operating under a CETA 
grant). I learned to manage state 
programs, help people find jobs, 
food, clothing, housing and health 
care. 

I am the mother of two sons. 
When they were young, I success- 
fully opened my own graphics 
communications company, and 
learned about gross/net profits, 
marketing, accounting, purchasing 
and many other business related 
activities. A health scare resulted 
in closing my business to spend 
more time with my children. I 
then worked in the private busi- 
ness sector, briefly for our tribe, 


and also as a subcontractor on a 
Department of Defense project. 

I moved to the Upper Peninsula 
14 years ago, and began working 
at the Hannah ville Indian School. 
The students were amazing and, at 
their request, I went back to col- 
lege, earning my bachelor’s degree 
in elementary education and 
graduating summa cum laude, with 
a 4.0 GPA. I have been educating 
tribal students ever since, teaching 
about our culture and our language 
in addition to reading, writing and 
arithmetic. I have one more class 
to complete my master’s degree. 

I am eagle clan, and enjoy a tra- 
ditional way of life. My husband 
Denny and I live on Sugar Island 
where we share our love of the 
“Anishnaabe way” with our five 
children and nine grandchildren. 

I am a strong, determined 
woman. I think independently and 
am influenced by what I believe 
is right, not by last names. No 
offense intended, but my father 
taught me to never allow anyone 
else to do my thinking for me, and 
I have learned that he was correct, 
even when decisions are difficult, I 
maintain my objectivity and do the 
right thing. 

My work ethic goes beyond 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. As a business 
owner, a teacher and a mother I 
understand the “whatever it takes” 
requirement. I am dedicated to 
doing my best. A promise that I 
will make to you as your represen- 
tative on the board of directors is 
that I will put people first and give 
you my best work. Miigwetch. 



RUSSELL MCKERCHIE, 
UNIT I 

My Name is Russell Joseph 
McKerchie, I am the eldest 
son of Russell E. McKerchie 
and Bonnie T. (nee McCoy) 
McKerchie- Spring. I was born 
and raised in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Most of my early years were 
spent on Sugar Island. My grand- 
fathers taught me how to do just 
about everything. I think that is 
why my family says I”m a “Jack 
of all trades, master of none!” 

I grew up on Maple Street 
around a lot of tribal families. 

The reason I mention it is they 
also raised me ! This is just how 
it was. I have to say it was prob- 
ably one of the most balanced 
upbringings someone could have. 
I’m working on bringing up my 
six beautiful children and two 
granddaughters the same way. 

I have been working for the 
Sault Tribe for most of my career. 
I started as a leaflet technical 
advisor (handed out flyers at the 
locks, ha, ha). The first time was 
to get the word out to vote and 
pass our right to open the casino. 
The second time was to hand out 


flyers to get customers to come 
down to the casino. I like to think 
I was there since its concep- 
tion. I turned 18 and joined the 
workforce as a security guard. I 
held a variety of positions from 
security, slots, construction and 
finally a spot opened up in the 
Entertainment Department. The 
rest, as they say, is history! I love 
my job! I love the employees! 

It will be a big change if the 
people vote me in! I do believe 
together we can make a change, 
have a strong voice together and 
make sure we work as one! We 
need to start leading by example, 
show we are working together for 
the betterment of our tribe as one. 
That way, if we do, they will fol- 
low. 

If you have any questions 
or comments, please feel free to 
message me on my Facebook 
page, email or phone (906) 440- 
5679 or Russellmckerchie@ 
gmail.com. 

• Members/employee rights. 

• Constitutional amendments. 

• More direct and open with 
membership. 

• Socially responsible. We 
need to address the fact that our 
tribe is just that — our tribe — in 
a whole. 

• Government of the people, 
for the people, by the people. 

Thank you and make your 
vote count! 

DENNIS MCKELVIE, UNIT I 

Dear respected tribal mem- 
bers, please allow me to intro- 
duce myself: I am Dennis 
“Denny” McKelvie, a 61-year- 
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Dennis McKelvie 


old elder and a Unit I candidate 
for the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors. My wife of 42 years, 
Anne (Lahtie), and I live on 
Sugar Island. We have two chil- 
dren and four grandchildren. 

I graduated from Sault High 
School in June 1969 and entered 
the U.S. Army. I served 24 years, 
earning a Bronze Star and Purple 
Heart in Vietnam. After retiring 
as first sergeant, I moved my 
family home to Sugar Island. 

I began working full time for 
the U.S. Postal Service while 
attending Lake Superior State 
College studying political science 
and government. Continuing to 
work full time with the USPS 
until elected as a Unit I board 
representative, I resigned my 
USPS position to give my full 
attention and energy to the tribe. 
I’ve had the honor and privilege 
to serve as your tribal board 
member for eight years. 

During my tenure on the 
board, there were many difficult, 
tough decisions to be made. Each 
time a decision was made, I, as a 
leader, asked how will this affect 
— See Profiles , Page 14 


Experienced - Dedicated - Trusted 



Contacting me is easy! 

* Email jennifer.mcleod.2012@gmail.com 
p find me on facebook, 

* website https://sites.google.com/site/ 
iennifermcleod2012/ 

* give me a call (906) 440-9 151 

■ or when you see me around just say, 
“Hey Jen! Let’s have a talk.” 


Jennifer McLeod 

. . . Focusing on Our Future ! 


Aaniin! In the upcoming election, you will be asked to vote on indi- 
viduals that you believe will do the best job for our people. Candidates 
will list their education and experiences, tell you about their accom- 
plishments, and then ask you to vote for them. It appears simple. . . but 
there is so much more to consider. As a voting member of our tribe I 
have looked for leaders that exhibit something more important than 
time spent in college (although education is important); something that 
goes beyond experience (although experience is valuable as well); I 
have looked for that person who demonstrates a quality that naturally 
makes people seek them out. . . a quality called Wisdom .” 

Wisdom 

Wisdom is: “The ability to discern or judge what is true, right, or last- 
ing; insight. Common sense; good judgment.” The well-known writer 
Henry David Thoreau says "It is a characteristic of wisdom not to do 
desperate things" Our tribe needs leadership that exhibits all of these 
descriptions of wisdom. 

I believe that more “ Wisdom ” in our Leadership will result in that 
greatness that we all want for our tribe. Wisdom will see that it is the 
people of our Tribe that truly matters. Wisdom knows that service to 
others creates hope, faith, and a promise for the future. . . Wisdom is a 
quality that I look for in our Leaders because it will prevent them from 
doing desperate things. 

OURS is a Great Tribe , destined for Great Things that reaches from 
the hearts of our ancestors to the hearts of our unborn children . 


Leadership 

It is time for change. It is time to release the anger of the past, and fo- 
cus clearly on our future... A future filled with hope and prosperity for 
all of our tribal members. The path to this future will require leadership 
that has the courage to face the obstacles that would keep us from suc- 
cess, and the wisdom to know what is right for our Tribe. It will re- 
quire leadership that understands the needs of our people, and has the 
wisdom to guide our tribal government selflessly... 

I know that I am such a leader. 

Tradition 

I am an Eagle Clan woman, firmly rooted in the culture and traditions 
of our Anishnaabe people. I am a peacemaker, and a warrior; A moth- 
er, a grandmother, and a professional Teacher. Helping tribal people 
find jobs, healthcare, housing, and start businesses spans more than 30 
years of my life. For the last 13 years I have been trusted with the edu- 
cation of our precious children - helping them to see that they are beau- 
tiful, smart and have a future. . . a bright future. 

People Say 

“She has the wisdom to see things clearly from all sides, that com- 
bined with the convictions to stand by and follow her heart is uncom- 
mon to find in a single human being.” G. Sweeny, Coleman, MI. 

Find out for yourself why Jennifer McLeod is the woman 
you want sitting at the Board of Directors table working 
for you and the Future of our Tribe. 
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us as a tribal nation and not just 
a few tribal members? Would 
this decision move us forward, 
or hold us back? It is not easy 
to make such decisions knowing 
there will always be someone 
who is not going to agree with 
you, but a leader must be willing 
and ready to accept this. I have, 
as your past tribal board mem- 
ber, and will continue to as your 
future unit representative. 

I will work diligently to end 
spending tribal dollars on busi- 
ness ventures with little to no 
return. So far, Indian Energy has 
spent $900,000 of $2.5 million 
handed over, with zero return to 
date. This project was pushed for- 
ward even though the two Indian 
Energy representatives clearly 
stated during an open meeting 
this is a very high risk business 
venture, and we (tribal mem- 
bers) would not see any return 
for 8-10 years. They also clearly 
stated Sault Tribe would have 
zero control on how tribal dol- 
lars are spent. Is this good busi- 
ness sense? Does it make sound 
financial sense we get ourselves 
out of debt, and then expand our 
businesses and services, or con- 
tinue on as we are doing, putting 
money in everyone else’s pocket 
but our tribal coffers? 

I respectfully ask for your sup- 
port during this election year. 

Thank you. 



DAVID HOUGHTON, UNIT I 

My name is David Houghton 
and I am a candidate for Unit 
I. My roots of my Anishinaabe 
heritage go deep. I am a strong 
believer in our traditional cul- 
tural ways that make us a distinct 
people. I am married with four 
children, and have been a teacher 
for the past 23 years. I was also 
the first Native American advi- 
sor to work at the Sault Ste. 

Marie high school, following in 
the footsteps of Rosie Gaskin. 

I have had several accomplish- 
ments throughout my career as a 
Native American advocate. When 
I first started working at Sault 
High in 1992 the Native dropout 
rate was 28 percent, when I left 
the position three years ago, the 
dropout for Natives was 4 per- 
cent. In 2002, we had the highest 
number of Native graduates with 
76 students, also the valedicto- 
rian that year. We have had four 
Native valedictorians during my 
time as Native advocate. I started 
the Native American Science 
and Math Bowl Team at Sault 
High in 1999, which competed 
in Colorado for several years. 

Our team won first place twice 
and second place twice. They 
competed against over 40 teams 
of Native students nationwide. 

I have also been an ambassa- 
dor for the Gates Millennium 
Scholarship, which gives full 
scholarships to students up to a 
PhD level. I was selected to be a 
reader for three years, one of only 
24 people in the country. We have 
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had six winners at our school, 
including two this year. Each stu- 
dent has an estimated educational 
value of $500,000, if they decide 
to pursue a doctoral degree. I 
am very proud of all our Native 
students at our high school. I 
am a strong advocate for higher 
education, and believe that we 
should increase college funding. 

I have taught Native American 
literature for the past 19 years, 
and also Ojibwe language for the 
past three years. I helped start 
our Ojibwe language program 
back in 1993, which was one of 
the first in Michigan. I was also 
on the first school board of the 
Bahweting Anishinabe School, 
helping write the charter school 
application. I have many accom- 
plishments that I am proud of as 
an educational leader. I believe 
we need to use our Anishinaabe 
language and culture in all our 
decisions. If I am elected as your 
representative, I will use my 
knowledge of traditional ways 
and language in every decision I 
make. 



DJ HOFFMAN, UNIT I 

Hello, my name is DJ 
Hoffman. I am the son of Lauri 
Henry (nee McCoy), and Donald 
“Joe” Hoffman, both tribal 
members. My grandfather, Ken 
McCoy, was a past member of 
the board and my grandmother, 
Helen (nee Gurnoe) McCoy, was 
a direct descendent on the Durant 
Roll. Both were born and raised 
on Sugar Island. Herman and 
Arbutus Kempf (Biron), tribal 
member, were my grandparents 
on my father’s side. I have one 
sister, Kristi Henry, and one 
brother, Bob. My wife, Tan- A, 
and I are blessed to be the parents 
of two sons, Thalen and Keenan 
Hoffman. I am fortunate to have a 
very large family, many of whom 
are noted for their contributions 
to the tribe. 

My mother raised us to know 
and be proud of who we are, to 
be true to ourselves, give to oth- 
ers within our abilities, appreci- 
ate the richness of our heritage 
and to strive to give back to our 
community. Through her self- 
determination, I was encouraged 
to follow the path to college 
where I graduated from Michigan 
State University with a bachelor’s 
degree in human resources and 
Lake Superior State University 
with a degree in business. I have 
continued my education by com- 
pleting over 39 credits for my 
master’s degree from NMU’s 
MPA program (off campus pro- 
gram discontinued) and 24 credits 
towards my MBA from CMU. 

I am an outspoken advocate 
for economic development and 
diversification, education, health- 
care, culture, and accountability. 
In addition, I understand that our 
tribe’s most valuable assets are 
our children and elders. 

Our elders are the foundation 
of our tribe, and our children are 
our future. 


Please use one of your three 
votes on a candidate who pro- 
motes positive, active change. 

An experienced candidate with a 
proven track record of working 
to ensure that the tribe prospers, 
focusing on improving the lives 
of the membership through active 
involvement, not mere political 
promises. 

True leadership is not reflected 
in the actions taken while people 
are looking; it lies within the 
action taken when they are not. 

Please cast your vote for me, 
DJ Hoffman. 

If you have any questions, 
please feel free to contact me at 
635-6945, toll free at (888) 
4-DJHOFF, by sending email to 
djwhoffman@hotmail.com, or 
visit me online by stopping in at 
w w w.membership-first .com . 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 



BETTY FREIHEIT, UNIT I 

My name is Betty Freiheit. I 
was raised in the community. My 
parents were Bernard and Loretta 
Krull. I am one of 11 of their 13 
children still living. Married 46 
years, two children and six grand- 
children. I am a recently retired 
correction officer from the State 


of Michigan. 

I am a tribal elder who has 
fought for tribal members rights 
for the past many years. 

I was alone in gaining the 
gas and cigarette tax deduction 
for tribal members personally. 
Previously, the taxes were wrong- 
fully being placed in the general 
fund and not going directly to the 
tribal members. 

I was the first and only lay- 
advocate in the Sault Tribal Court 
system to date! 

I sat on the tribes Constitut- 
ional Convention Committee. 

Fought for tribal members 
constitutional rights in the Sault 
Tribe Appellate Court system and 
won the decision on behalf of 
tribal members. 

I believe I have protected the 
rights of tribal members during 
the past three tribal administra- 
tions. 

I exposed corruption and abuse 
in nearly every department of the 
casino. 

I was one of a hundred tribal 
members who testified in front 
of the State of Michigan Gaming 
Authority in Detroit opposing the 
Greektown Casino. How much 
would the tribe have saved had 
we been successful? 

In 2004, 1 informed the entire 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors, 
on several occasions, that per our 
tribal Constitution, legal counsel 
Steve Morello was NOT qualified 
to be in that position. Only after 
I provided the board of directors 
with documentation from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs did the 
board take action. What did that 
cost our tribe? 

I will work to bring honesty 
and character to the tribe and 
to ensure the tribe buys equip- 
ment to drill our own wells and 
septic systems. Build our own 


funeral and crematory facility. 
Build a certified training facility 
to educate tribal members and 
teach them the necessary skills to 
compete for jobs anywhere in the 
world. 

Last, but not least, I would 
like to inform the membership 
that I will not be sending out 
campaign literature due to the 
fact that I chose to use the money 
that I would have spent on signs, 
stamps, etc., and gave it to a 
homeless family. That was the 
more practical thing for me to do ! 
However, I would appreciate your 
support in this election. 

Thank you. 

Betty F. Freiheit 



NICHOLE CASULEY, UNIT I 

Elect Nichole Casuley, Unit I 
Candidate. Strengthening sover- 
eignty, self-determination and self- 
sufficiency. 

If elected I will donate 30 
percent of my board salary to 
programs and services: 10 percent 
elders (examples: water bills, trans- 
portation, conversation, gardens, 
etc.) and 10 percent youth (exam- 
ples: sponsor poverty stricken 
children’s recreational activities, 
hockey, basketball, running, etc.). 

— See Profiles , Page 15 
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EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP, REPRESENTING ALL TRIBAL MEMBERS 
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With Your Support , I Will: 

Push Forward new and innovative approaches to moving OUR 
Tribe progressively forward. 

Stress Accountability and Fiscal Responsibility with OUR Tribe. 
Advocate for ALL Tribal Members regardless of the popularity of 
the cause. 

Stress and Push Diversification and Economic Development to en- 
sure a viable future for this Generation and Future Generations. 
Fight and Defend Our Tribal Treaty Rights and Sovereignty. 
Advocate for a continued separation of powers: Constitutional 
Amendments to allow for Term Limits, Special Initiatives, Elected 
Judges. 

Ensure that that all adopted ordinances, resolutions and policies 
adhere to the Tribal Constitution. 


EDUCATION 

Bachelor’s Degree — Business 
Bachelor’s Degree — Human 
Resources 

MPA — 39 Credits Completed 
MBA — 24 Credits Completed 
Licensed Realtor 

Executive Management Certificate 
Certified Parliamentarian 


EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP 
Tribal Board Member 2006-10 
Extensive Inter-governmental Relations 
Proficient in Parliamentary Procedure 
Sault Area School Board Member 
Conservation Committee Member 
Health Committee Member 
Youth Council Advisor 
High Education Committee Member 
JKL Fiduciary Committee Member 
Gaming Authority 
Gaming Commissioner 
Tax Commissioner 
Culture Committee Member 
Tribal Community Member 


Visit me on the Web at www.membership-first.com 
Call me at 906-635-6945 • Toll Free 1-888-4-DJHOFF 
Email me at DJWH0FFMAN@hotmail.com 

Paid for by the committee to elect DJ Hoffman, Unit 1 Board of Directors 
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— From Profiles, Page 14 

I will strengthen employee 
equality, shorten wage gap 
between lowest paid employee 
and highest paid employee, 
increase jobs by developing an 
economic business portfolio that 
capitalizes on the global market 
needs of today while supporting 
those needs with our trained, edu- 
cated and skilled workers; devel- 
oping employee database, putting 
people to work in their areas of 
expertise and enjoyment. 

I will strengthen education 
opportunities, continue to fight 
for the Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver program. 

I will protect constitutional 
rights, modify, with support, cur- 
rent tribal codes that conflict with 
constitutional rights, separate 
judicial branch from legislative 
branch allowing for impartial 
decisions by judges. 

I will promote and preserve 
programs and services, evaluate 
and modify current programs 
for effectiveness, efficiency and 
excellence, ensure programs are 
meeting needs of membership. 

I will preserve our culture and 
heritage, continue to look at ways 
to reach out to membership. 

I will perpetuate our bimadz- 
win, continue to include our 
values as a distinct nation into all 
faucets of our tribe. 

My qualifications for the job 
are lifelong resident of Sault 
Ste. Marie; Unit I tribal Housing 
Authority resident, B.S. politi- 
cal science public administration 
from LSSU; round table discus- 
sant at 43rd annual Meeting 
Michigan Conference of Political 
Scientists: Native American 
Sovereignty; Sault Tribe Housing 


commissioner (2010 - 2011); 
Sault Tribe Head Start Policy 
Council parent representative 
(2002 - 2004); LSSU Native 
American Student Organization 
president, secretary and powwow 
coordinator (2006 - 2008) and 
LSSU United Nations Simulated 
Conference diplomat (2011). 



BERNARD BOUSCHOR, 
UNIT I 

My name is Bernard Bouschor. 
I am a candidate for Unit 1 and I 
ask for your continued support. 

It takes solid leadership, 
knowledge of our tribe and vision 
to put us back on track as a posi- 
tive, growing force in the state 
and country. I believe, with your 
help and the help of the others on 
the board, we can do this. 

I have lived in this commu- 
nity my entire life, working for 
our tribal community for four 
decades as a volunteer, employee, 
director and chairman. I am mar- 
ried, raised four children and 
have nine grandchildren. I have 
40 years of hands-on experience 
in our tribe’s history, a lifetime of 
building our community to what 
we have today. 

The past four years our board 
made tough decisions on how to 


maintain services and decrease 
tribal deficit. When I was elected 
as a director in 2008, the prior 
administration had depleted its 
cash reserves of $70 million, sold 
off assets for cash and was facing 
a financial disaster. Together with 
the current chairman and board 
we worked out a plan to eliminate 
the deficit and we were success- 
ful. 

We need to continue to get our 
tribe back on track to preserve 
the growth and successes that 
occurred over the past 35 years. 

I have a proven track record that 
brought positive changes for the 
benefit of our tribe. With the help 
of our past leaders, board and 
employees, we were able to bring 
us out of poverty and develop 
into one of the largest, aggressive 
and most respected tribal organi- 
zations in the country. 

We need to bring forward a 
board with gaming and business 
experience so we do not lose 
the one business that can sustain 
essential membership services. 

I have that experience. Unlike 
any other candidate, I have the 
background in business, casino 
and tribal management the board 
of directors needs right now. We 
must work together using our 
expertise and bring our tribe back 
— back to business! 

I pledge to you I will work 
for the advancement of our tribe, 
along with the board of directors 
and chairman. We need to stop 
the political attacks that have 
done nothing but tear our com- 
munity apart. Now is the time 
we need to come together for the 
benefit of all members. 

Thank you for your time and 
your vote. Please contact me at 


(906) 440-4710 or at www. 
bouschor.com for more informa- 
tion. Miigwech. 

Bernard Bouschor 

Unit I Candidate 

Sault Tribe Board of Directors 



CATHY ABRAMSON, UNIT I 

I was born and raised in Sault 
Ste. Marie. My parents are Ken 
and Helen (nee Gurnoe) McCoy. 
My grandparents were Paul 
and Frances (Roy) (nee Perry) 
McCoy and Eva Gurnoe and my 
great grandparents were Neal 
and Sophie McCoy and Maria 
(Netamop) Joseph. I am proud to 
say my roots are deep in Sugar 
Island. 

Sugar Island was the cen- 
ter of my universe. Like most 
Anishinaabe, I grew up where 
families would gather at one 
another’s homes to play cards and 
wait till dark so the men could go 
set their nets or spear fish (exer- 
cise their rights). Fun times were 
when adults played the fiddle 
and guitar and sang and danced. 
Our families went sucker club- 
bing every spring so our parents 
could provide us with wonderful 
smoked fish. We picked enough 
blueberries to keep for months. 
My grandmother lived with us 


and we grew up listening to our 
elders speaking our language. We 
were blessed with plenty of fresh 
fish and venison, wild game and 
berries, medicinal plants, cold 
clean water and cool fresh air. We 
were fortunate to have loving par- 
ents and relatives who took good 
care of us. 

I grew up in the midst of our 
culture and traditions and the 
beginnings of our tribal politics. 
My father, elected to the board 
in the early days, taught me the 
value of serving in our govern- 
ment and about the riches we had 
in our culture and traditions. My 
mother taught me the importance 
of taking care of families and 
our elders. My sister, Bonnie 
McKerchie Spring, a strong, hard- 
working woman helped develop 
our government and casino, 
inspired me to prepare for future 
leadership. They all taught me to 
love and respect myself and oth- 
ers. 

I’ve been happily married to 
Tony Abramson for 33 years. We 
have three children, Lisa, Laura 
and Tony Jr., and seven grand- 
children. 

This is who I am and what 
I’m all about! Being Anishinaabe 
is the life I know and love. I’m 
proud of it! I love our people, our 
land and our way of life. This is 
how I was raised and how I raised 
my children and how they are 
raising theirs. Keeping our culture 
and traditions alive, preserving 
our environment and fighting for 
our treaty rights while striving for 
self-sufficiency is what drives me 
to work hard for our tribal fami- 
lies. This serves as the foundation 
for all of my actions. 

— See Profiles, Page 22 


VvlE BOUSCHOR 

PROVEN - DEDICATED - STABLE • LEADERSHIP 

I pledge to continue to work for the positive advancement of the tribe 
and membership. Four years ago when elected to the board, we were 
facing a financial collapse, depletion of the elder fund, and cutting of 
membership services. Since then we have,... 

IDENTIFIED REVENUE SOURCES TO REPLENISH THE ELDER SELF SUFFICIENCY FUND 

<*/ ACHIEVED FINANCIAL STABILITY OF THE TRIBE 

NEW ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT INCLUDING INDIAN ENERGY (ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SOURCES), 
OTHER CASINO AND HEALTH CARE DEVELOPMENT (AFFORDABLE HEALTH CARE ACT) WHICH 
PROVIDE REVENUE SOURCES AND MEMBERSHIP JOB OPPORTUNITIES THROUGHOUT THE 
STATE AND COUNTRY 

We need board members with the business, social and leadership experience to continue building upon 
our successes. I have that experience and history to show it. 

I stand on record of over 40 years of stable leadership and wisdom needed to face the challenges of a 
constantly changing world. My goal has always been for the positive advancement of the tribe and membership. 

I respectfully ask for your vote in May so we can continue working together for a better future of our 
tribe for generations yet to come, 



BOUSCHOR.COM 


VISIT BOUSCHOR.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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Dianna Allen becomes new Chi Mukwa program administrator 


Dianna Allen recently accepted 
the position as administrator 
for the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center Summer 
Recreation Program. 

Born and raised in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., Allen graduated 
from Sault Area High School in 
2002 and attended Lake Superior 
State University from 2002 to 
2008. She graduated with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 
sports and recreation manage- 
ment. Afterwards she began work- 

Births — 



ing as the assistant sports infor- 
mation director at Lake State in 
charge of Division I hockey and 
Division II men’s and women’s 
tennis. 

She began working with the 
Sault Tribe in 2006 with the Chi 
Mukwa After School Program 
starting as a youth group assistant 
and soon moved into the youth 
group leader role. During the 
past few years, Allen assumed 
certain responsibilities of a youth 
program administrator and, last 



w- 

KIMBER CADREAU 


Kimber Reese Cadreau 
joined her big sister Brooklyn 
and proud parents Erik and 
Kelly Cadreau on March 12, 
2012. She was a big and healthy 
baby at 8 pounds, 12 ounces. 
Congratulations from grandpa 
Roger Cadreau. 

ALEX M. HOUGHTON 
Welcome to Alex Michael 
Houghton, born on Feb. 20, 



2012, to Page and Christopher 
Houghton of the Sault. He 
was born one month early and 
weighed 5 pounds, 10 ounces 
and was 18 inches in length. 

Grandparents are Darian 
Causley and Janet Roy of the 
Sault, Ed and Beverly Lothrop 
of Bay Mills, and Dave and 
Maureen Houghton of Kinross. 
Great-grandparents are Anne 
Causley of the Sault and Jim and 
Leona Willis of Kinross. 



OWEN NEIL PERRY 

Owen Neil Perry was born on 
Dec. 5, 2011, at Bell Memorial 
Hospital at 8:29 p.m. He 
weighed 7 .5 pounds and was 
21.5 inches in length. 

Proud parents are Heather 
and Neil Perry of Munising. 
Grandparents are Cheri and 
Doug Lare, Pete and Karin 
Perry and Ken McNally, all of 
Munising. 


Rickley recognized for military achievement 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Laura M. 
Rickley, private second class in 
the United States Army, received 
a Commanding General Award 
and certificate of achievement 
from the United States Army 
Maneuver Support Center of 
Excellence during training gradu- 
ation ceremonies on Feb. 23 at 
Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri. 

The award was presented to 
her for “distinguishing herself 
as the most outstanding soldier 
of cycle 01-12, Delta Company, 
3d Battlalion, 10th Infantry 
Regiment, 3d Chemical Brigade. 
Her leadership ability, physical 
fitness, warrior spirit and overall 
knowledge of military subjects 
are commended as uniquely out- 
standing. Private Rickley ’s per- 
formance in all phases of train- 



ing reflects distinct credit upon 
her, Fort Leonard Wood and the 
United States Army.” 

According to the center’s pub- 


lic information office, outstanding 
soldiers of training cycles are the 
top graduates of their classes. 
Rickley was recognized as an out- 
standing soldier of a cycle among 
a class of 200 trainees. 

The certificate was signed by 
the center’s commanding officer, 
Major General Mark W. Yenter, 
U.S. Army. 

The Maneuver Support Center 
of Excellence is an integrated, 
multi-mission training facility 
for developing the leadership and 
skills of the Army’s soldiers and 
advancing in an array of combat 
support capabilities. 

Rickley is a 2007 graduate 
of LaSalle High School in St. 
Ignace. She is the daughter of 
Russel and Veronica Rickley of 
St. Ignace and has three sisters, 
Katie, Missy and Marcie. 


April, was given the opportunity 
to apply for and become the full- 
time Summer Recreation Program 
administrator. 

In her free time, she enjoys 
coaching and playing softball and 
volleyball, camping, traveling and 
spending time with friends and 
family. 

The Summer Recreation 
Program is offered to any tribal 
member or community member. 
The program is available for 
children aged 5 to 10. To enroll 


children, call 635-4777 or email 
summerrec @ saulttribe .net . 

Parents or guardians have their 
choice of full day (8 a.m. to 5 
p.m.), morning (8 a.m. to noon) 
or afternoon (1-5 p.m.) sessions. 
Children will participate in games, 
arts and crafts, water fun activities, 
field trips and ice-skating. This 
program is offered from June 1 1 
until Aug. 17. Payment plan and 
family discounts are available. 

Spots are still available. Don’t 
wait to register, call today. 


Kristen Russo promoted 
to Gift Shop manager 



Kewadin Shores Casino would like to congratulate Kristen Russo on 
her promotion to Eagle Feather Gift Shop manager. She has been greet- 
ing our clientele with her cheerful demeanor and pleasant smile in the 
Eagle Feather Gift Shop since July 2009. We are very pleased to wel- 
come her to the management team! 

Honoring Mother Earth Fair 

When: June 2 

Where: The Sault Tribe Environmental Department, 

206 Greenough St., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Food, entertainment, information booths, kids games, 

prizes and more! 

For more Info: www.saulttribe.com 

Find Sault Tribe Environmental on Facebook! 


Walking 

JOSEPH ‘SNAPPER’ BAZINAW 

Joseph “Snapper” Bazinaw, 

78, of 
Mackinac 
Island, died 
on March 
5, 2012, at 
Mackinac 
Straits Health 
System fol- 
lowing a lin- 
gering illness. 

He was born on Mackinac 
Island May 6, 1934, to Alexander 
and Catherine (nee Chapman) 
Bazinaw, one of 11 children. He 
lived on Mackinac Island all of 
his life except for a time when he 
served in the U.S. Marine Corps 
during the Korean War. 

Mr. Bazinaw worked at 
Mackinac Island State Park 
until his retirement. He was a 
Teamster. He also painted for 
Jim Francis Painting at one time, 


on 

and worked for Arnold Line. He 
was a member of the Mackinac 
Island American Legion post, 

Ste. Anne’s Church, and the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

He is survived by one brother, 
Ronald “Cushion” Bazinaw of 
Cape Creek, Ariz.; and many 
nieces, nephews, great-nieces, 
and great-nephews. 

He was preceeded in death by 
five brothers, James “Beaver” 
Bazinaw, Anthony Carl Bazinaw, 
Clarence Bazinaw, John “Butch’ 
Bazinaw, and George E. 

Bazinaw; and four sisters, Delia 
Perault, Lorraine Camp, Emma 
Bazinaw and Theresa Bazinaw. 

Friends called at Dodson 
Funeral Home on March 7 and 
on Mackinac Island on March 
8 at Ste. Anne’s Church. Mass 
of Christian Burial was at the 
church with Fr. Jim Williams 


officiating. Burial will be in early 
May at Ste. Anne’s Cemetery on 
Mackinac Island with military 
rites by the Mackinac Island 
American Legion. 

Bobby and Brett Horn, Paul 
Wandrie, Dean Gillespie, Loren 
Cowell and Gabe Cowell will 
serve as pallbearers. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

ROGER CHARLES 
MANITOWABI 

Roger Charles Manitowabi 
passed away surrounded by his 
family on March 14, 2012, at 
Marquette General Hospital in 
Marquette, Mich. Roger was born 
to Bernard and Myra (nee Green) 
Manitowabi in Sault Ste. Marie 
on Jan. 30, 1967. 

Roger loved to fish, canoe, 
camp and visit with his friends 
and family. He especially loved 
to watch his children grow. 

He is survived by his daugh- 
ters, Olivia, Sophie and Natalie 


and his life-long partner, Jessica 
McCullough; brothers, Herman 
Joseph of Kincheloe, Raymond 
and Bernard of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Louis of Duluth, Minn.; sisters, 
Mary Green (Rick Steinhaus) 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Angela 
Boulley of Rapid River, Luanne 
Manitowabi of Escanaba, 
Virginia Manitowabi of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Lisa Manitowbi of 
Oshkosh, Wise., and many neph- 
ews and nieces. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents; a brother, Kenneth; 
and a sister, Roberta. 

Funeral arrangements were 
made by Crawford Funeral 
Home. Condolences can be sent 
to crawfordfuneral @ chartermi . 
net. 

CHARI GREENWOOD 

Chari Lynn Goudreau 
Greenwood, 55, of Sterling 
Heights, passed away Feb. 11, 
2012, at Beaumont Hospital in 
Royal Oak from complications 
from diabetes. 


She was 
born Feb. 12, 

1956, in De- 
troit to James 
and Ruby 
Goudreau and 
was graduated 
from LaSalle 
High School in St. Ignace. 

She married Chris Greenwood 
of Sterling Heights Nov. 17, 

2007. 

She worked for Michigan 
Bell, now known as AT&T, for 
more than 30 years before retir- 
ing in January of 2011. She was 
a member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band, Chris; three brothers and 
their families, Joel and Vicki 
Goudreau of Garden City, Dennis 
and Evelyn Goudreau of Livonia, 
and Jon and Robin Goudreau of 
St. Ignace; eight nieces and neph- 
ews and a great-niece. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents. 

— See “Walking On”pg. 17 
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Walking On 


— From “Walking On,” pg. 16 . 

Services were held Feb. 15, 
at St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Fraser with the Reverend Bradley 
Smith presiding. Burial will be in 
Gros Cap Cemetery in the spring. 

Memorials may be directed 
to the American Diabetes 
Association. 



DONALD KERRIDGE 

Donald “Tuffy” Kerridge, 80, 
of Fennville, Mich., died Jan. 

16, 2012, at 
his home. 

Born Sept. 

16, 1931, in 
Garnet, Mich., 
he was the 
son of Chester 
and Julia (nee 
Snyder) Kerridge. Donald mar- 
ried his wife of 61 years, Luella 
Revord Kerridge on Nov. 18, 
1950, in Newberry, Mich. He 
was a truck driver retiring from 
Haworth in Holland. Donald lived 
in the Fennville area for the past 
46 years, and was a member of 
St. Peter’s Catholic Church in 
Douglas, Mich. 

He was predeceased by his 
daughter, Karen Schultz, in 1995, 
and four brothers. 

Surviving are his wife, 

Luella of Fennville; children, 
Donald and Deborah Kerridge 
of Saugatuck, Greg Kerridge of 
Fennville, Rose and Kenneth 
Giles of Saugatuck, Carole 
Smart of Newberry, son-in-law 
Christopher Schultz of Fennville; 
11 grandchildren; 16 great-grand- 
children; brother, Chet and Doris 
Kerridge of Barton City, Mich.; 
sister, Marge Weger of Garnet, 
and sister-in-law Ethel Kerridge 
of Garnet. 

Visitation was on Jan. 18 at the 
Chappell Funeral Home Fennville 
and St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 
Douglas. Mass was conducted 
by Fr. James Sheridan OSA 
officiating. Burial will be in the 
Fennville Cemetery. 

Memorial donations may be 
made to the American Red Cross, 
or St. Peter’s Catholic Church. An 
online registry book is available 
at www.chappellfuneralhome.com 


KIM BLANCHARD 

Kim “KGB” Blanchard, 56, of 
Lapeer, Mich., 
passed away 
unexpectedly 
on April 21, 

2012. He was 
born and raised 
in Harbor 
Beach, Mich., 



son of the late Eirnel and Marie 
Blanchard. 

Kim graduated from Harbor 
Beach Community Schools class 
of 1978 and went on to earn a 
bachelor’s degree from Central 
Michigan University. He enjoyed 
everything that the outdoors had 
to offer. He loved golfing, hunt- 
ing, fishing, bird watching and 
especially his time spent in the 
Upper Peninsula. He was also 
an avid sports fan who loved 
NASCAR and the Beatles. Kim 
was a member of the Lapeer Area 
Elks, American Legion Post 269 
in Haslett, Lapeer Fraternal Order 
of Eagles and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

He leaves behind his “Doll 
Face,” Lisa Mendoza; brothers 
Terry Blanchard of Harbor Beach, 
Joe Blanchard of Gould City, 
Kelly Blanchard of Houghton 
Lake, Jay (Jody) Blanchard 
of Harbor Beach; sister, Mari 
Blanchard of Germany; brother- 
in-law, John Mausolf of Harbor 
Beach; several nieces and neph- 
ews. Also very dear to his heart 
were Kimberly (Jerry) Helsel, 
Katie Plummer, Jasmine Helsel 
and Mitchell Schott. 

He was preceded in death 
by his parents; brother, David 
Blanchard; sister, Juli Mausolf; 
and sister-in-law, Nancy 
Blanchard. 

Funeral services were con- 
ducted on April 25 at the Lynch 
and Sons Funeral Home Capstick 
Chapel in Lapeer. Memorial 
donations to the Lapeer Fraternal 
Order of Eagles are greatly appre- 
ciated. 

MELVIN R. BODWIN 

Melvin R. “Oscar” Bodwin, 

68, of Carp Lake, formerly of 
Mackinac Island, passed away at 
home Feb. 28, 2012, surrounded 
by his family. 

He was born June 1, 1943, in 
McMillan, to Melvin and Mary 
Sophia (nee Bodwin) Anderson. 

He was reared on Mackinac 
Island by his mother and stepfa- 
ther, Mary “Monnie” and John 
Fisher. He retired from Ford 
Motor Company after 35 years of 
service in 2001 , and moved from 
Wyandotte to Carp Lake. He was 
a member of the UAW, loved to 
golf, fish, and visit the casino, 
and was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

He married Geraldine Preston 
in Taylor June 4, 1994. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Geraldine; three sons and their 


families, John and Ann Bodwin 
of Garden City, Donald Bodwin 
of Chippewa Falls, Wis., Michael 
Bodwin of Petoskey; five step- 
children and their families, 

Denise Stroud of Lambertville, 
Robert and Sue Whittecar 
of Inkster, Kevin and Angie 
Whittecar of Warren, Gary and 
Debbie Whittecar of Riverview, 
Mike and Amy Whittecar of 
Wyandotte; one brother and his 
family, John and Barb Fisher of 
Mackinac Island; two sisters, 
Wilma Green and Margaret 
Flemming, both of Mackinaw 
City; 27 grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren . 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents; two brothers, Melvin 
Bodwin Jr. and Tony Fisher, and a 
sister, Barbara Lynn Fisher. 

Visitation and services took 
place March 3 at Dodson Funeral 
Home in St. Ignace with Fr. Jim 
Williams officiating. Burial will 
be on Mackinac Island at Ste. 
Anne’s Cemetery in the spring. 

BETTY WINTERS 

Betty Winters, 89, of St. 
Ignace, passed away peacefully 
on April 4, 2012, at Evergreen 
Living Center 
in St. Ignace. 

She was 
born Nov. 

22, 1922, in 
St. Ignace 
to Charles 
“Paddy” and 
Clara (nee Bouchour) Brown. She 
was born Elizabeth Brown, but 
used “Betty” all of her life. 

She spent her life in St. Ignace 
and attended Ursuline Academy. 
She was a life member of VFW 
Auxiliary in St. Ignace, and 
St. Anne’s Altar Society and a 
member of St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church. She was a tele- 
phone operator with Michigan 
Bell, retiring when the change- 
over in St. Ignace came in the 
1970s. She was also a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

She married Jack Winters May 
15, 1944. 

She is survived by two daugh- 
ters and their families, Sandra 
and Jack Derusha of Newberry, 
Theresa and Clint Jeffreys of 
St. Ignace; three sisters in-law, 
Gert Litzner of St. Ignace, Mary 
Gruler of Petoskey and Helen 
Brown of Florida; nine grandchil- 
dren, 15 great-grandchildren and 
six great-great grandchildren. 

She was preceded in death by 
her husband on May 27, 1995; 


a sister, Viva; four brothers, 
Forrest, Vern, Floyd and Gerald; 
a son, Johnny, who died at age 10 
in 1957, and an infant daughter, 
Ann Marie, who died in 1959 at 
age six months. 

Mass of Christian burial was 
Monday, April 9, at 11 a. m. at St. 
Ignatius Loyola Catholic Church 
with Father Pawel Mecwel offi- 
ciating. Visitation took place at 
the church from 10 a. m. to 11 
a.m. Burial will be in St. Ignatius 
Cemetery. Pallbearers were Keith 
St. Antoine, Shane Jeffries, Cody 
Jeffries, Terry Derusha, Piere 
Derusha, Kris Derusha and David 
Derusha. 

Dodson Funeral Home assisted 
the family with arrangements. 

RICHARD WILLIAM BIRON 

In loving memory of Richard 
William Biron, April 1, 1950 
- March 8, 2012, a son, a father, 
a brother, a grandfather and a 
great grandfa- 
ther. 

Richard, 
more com- 
monly known 
as “Dick,” was 
a Vietnam veteran who served 
our country in the United States 
Marine Corp from Feb. 2, 1969, 
to Feb. 23, 1972. He was a mem- 
ber of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 

After arriving home from 
Vietnam, Richard could be found 
under the hood of a car, enjoying 
a good concert, or cheering at the 
racetrack. In life, Richard was 
a friend to many and accepted 
people, however flawed, into his 
circle wher- 
ever he went. 

People will 
remember his 
simile, his 
laugh, his gui- 
tar and good- 
natured char- 
acter. In death, 

Richard was 
surrounded by family who stood 
vigil to ensure his comfortable 
passing and safe journey back to 
the Creator. 

Richard is survived by his son, 
Todd Biron, and daughter-in-law, 
Holly; three grandchildren, KC, 
Brandon and Brianna; and one 
great granddaughter, Faith. He 
is also survived by his brothers 
and sisters, Ken Biron of Sugar 
Island, Mich., Nancy Charlier 
of Mendon, Mich., Steve Biron 
of Gobles, Mich., Gene Biron 
of Hessel, Mich., Bernard Biron 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 


Joseph Biron of Athens, Mich.; 
and numerous cousins, nieces 
and nephews . 

All who knew Richard will 
miss him immensely. 

The funeral Service was 
Tuesday, March 20, 2012, at 
11 a.m. at Fort Custer National 
Cemetery, Augusta, Mich. 

The Serenity Prayer 

God, give us grace to accept 

with serenity 

The things that cannot be 

changed, 

Courage to change the things 
Which should be changed, 

And the Wisdom to distinguish 
The one from the other. 

Living one day at a time, 
Enjoying one moment at a time, 
Accepting hardship as a pathway 
to peace, 

Taking, as Jesus did, 

This sinful world as it is , 

Not as I would have it, 

Trusting that you will make all 
things right, 

If I surrender to your will, 

So that I may be reasonably 
happy in this life, 

And supremely happy with you 
forever in the next. 

A Hopi prayer by Mary E. Frye 
Do not stand at my grave and 
weep. 

I am not there. I do not sleep. 

I am a thousand winds that blow. 
I am the diamond glints on snow. 
I am the sunlight on ripened 
grain. 

I am the gentle autumn rain. 
When you awaken in the morn- 
ing’s hush 

I am the swift uplifting rush 
Of quiet white doves in circled 
flight. 

I am the soft stars that shine at 
night. 

Do not stand a my grave and cry; 
I am not there, I did not die. 

Acknowledgement 

We, the family of Richard 
William Biron, wish to express 
our sincere thanks for the sup- 
port and other expressions of 
love during our time of bereave- 
ment. 

MARY WILLIS 

Mary “Gullie” Margaret 
(nee Andrews) Willis, 75, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly of 
Hessel, Mich., passed away on 
Feb. 15, 2012, after a long battle 
with lung disease. 

Gullie was born to Cecelia and 
John Andrews in Hessel on April 
— See “Walking On,” pg. 18 






Cathy (McCoy) Abramson 

Leadership Representing All Tribal Members 


Many people have put their lives into developing our tribe — as an 
organization and as a community. Because of everyone’s efforts, we have 
come a long way. While we all see our world just a little bit differently, 
there is a common thread that we must keep — and that is respect. I 
respect those elected and community leaders who have served before us 
and who serve us now. They and their families have sacrificed so much to 
serve our people. Positive community involvement is imperative for our 
tribe’s continue success. We as tribal leaders need to set the example. I 
work hard to be that example. These are trying times, but with faith and 
hard work, we will continue to accomplish great things for our people. 
Miigwech for your continued support. 


EXPERIENCED 
LEADERSHIP 

+ Tribal Board Member 
^ Sault Tribe Head Start Policy Coun- 
cil - Board Liaison 
+ Sault Tribe Healthy Traditions Advisory Council 
+ Sault Tribe Community Transformation Grant/Strategic 
Alliance for Health Leadership Team 
^ Gaming Commission 
^ National Indian Health Board Chairperson 
^ Tribal Leaders Diabetes Committee-Bemidji Area Rep 
^ Secretary of Health & Human Services Tribal Advisory 
Committee-Bemidji Area Representative 
^ Bachelors of Science Degree, Business Administration 

Paid for by Committee to 

or would like to assist with our campaign! Re-Elect Cathy Abramson. 


Yours in the best interest of our tribe, 

Please call me at my home number 810-433-1184 if you have any questions 
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Higher Education accepting applications for 2012-13 


The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department is now 
accepting applications for the 
upcoming 2012-2013 academic 
year. Interested students are 
required to submit the annual 
application packet that contains 
a checklist, an application, W-9 
form and a reminder that students 
are required to submit a copy of 
their current tribal card. 

In addition to the packet, stu- 
dents are required to submit a 
300-500 word scholarship essay 
on the following topic: “Being a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians means 
to me. . .” Please include a cover 
letter on the essay that includes 
specifically which scholarship(s) 
you would like to apply for. 
Students need to submit only one 
essay for multiple scholarships as 
long as each scholarship is indi- 
vidually listed on the cover letter. 
The deadline for scholarships is 
JUNE 1, 2012. All regular mail 
applications must be post marked 
by this date in order to be consid- 
ered eligible. 

The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department also offers 
a grant program. This requires 
the student to be attending a 
either a 2- or 4-year Michigan 
state- supported public college or 
university. This program is based 
on unmet financial need as deter- 
mined by your college’s financial 
aid office. Interested students 
must complete their applica- 


tion packet by JULY 1, 2012. 
Students who completed a packet 
for scholarships will not need to 
submit a second packet for this 
program. 

The last program offered by 
Sault Tribe Higher Education is 
the Self-Sufficiency Incentive 
Award which is money for the 
Fall 2012 semester. Students must 
have a completed 2012-2013 
application packet in order to be 
considered eligible. Their grades 
reports must be either a transcript 
printed by the college or printed 
directly from the college website. 
It must include the student’s full 
name, college name, FALL 2012 
term, number of credit hours per 
course, and the their final grade. 
These five key pieces of infor- 
mation must be on the original 
report and may not be handwrit- 
ten or typed in. Grade reports 
must be submitted between Dec. 

1, 2012, and Jan. 31, 2013, in 
order to be considered eligible. 

Students or parents who have 
any questions may contact Brandi 
MacArthur or view our Fact and 
Question section on the Sault 
Tribe website (www.saulttribe. 
com). To view the Education sec- 
tion of our website, please view 
the membership tab and click 
Education, then you can select 
Higher Education. Once you are 
in the Higher Education section, 
off to the left is the download 
folder where our forms are avail- 
able. Also, you may view our 


articles for upcoming scholar- 
ships, internships, and other 
opportunities offered by sources 
other than the Sault Tribe. Our 
Sault Tribe Higher Education 
Facebook page is another great 
way to stay up-to-date with the 
latest opportunities. 

The application packets are 
available on our website www. 
saulttribe.com or you may con- 
tact Brandi MacArthur at (906) 
635-6050, extension 26312, to 
have a copy mailed to your home 
address or you may email Brandi 
at bmacarthur@saulttribe.net if 
you would like a copy emailed to 
you. If your tribal card is expired, 
you need to contact Sault Tribe 
Enrollment at 632-8552 or toll 
free at (800) 251-6597 to have it 
renewed. 

Tribal scholarships 

Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship: 10 at $1,000 each. 
Any field of study. Any under- 
graduate degree. Any accredited 
college or university. Full-time 
status. 

John P. Carr Scholarship: one 
at $1000. Must be a permanent 
resident of Unit V. Any field of 
study. Any undergraduate degree. 
Any accredited college or univer- 
sity. Full-time status. 

Don Corp Scholarship: one 
at $1,000. Must be pursuing 
undergraduate degree in History, 
Historical Preservation, Museum 
Studies, or other history-related 
field. Any accredited college or 


university. Full-time status. 

Pamela Cable Gershon 
Scholarship: one at $150. Must 
be a 2012 graduating high school 
senior with a minimum 2.50 
GPA. Must reside within the 
tribe’s seven-county service area. 
Must be accepted into a two or 
four-year college or university. 
Any field of study. 

Fred L. Hatch Memorial 
Teacher Education Scholarship: 
one at $1 ,000. Must be at least 
one-quarter Indian blood quantum 
(verified by Tribal Enrollment 
Department). Must be enrolled 
in a Michigan public college or 
university in a teacher education 
program. Must be at least a col- 
lege junior. Full-time status. Must 
have minimum 3 .00 GPA cumula- 
tive (submit transcript). 

Joseph K. Lumsden Memorial 
Scholarship: one at $1,000. Must 
be at least one-quarter Indian 
blood quantum (verified by Tribal 
Enrollment Department). Any 
field of study. Any accredited 
college or university. Must be at 
least a college junior. Full-time 
status. Must have minimum 3.00 
GPA cumulative (submit tran- 
script). 

Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship: one at $1,000. Must 
be pursuing undergraduate or 
graduate degree in social work, 
social services, or related human 
services field of study. Any 
accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 


Vic Matson Sr. Tributary 
Scholarship: one at $1,000. Must 
be pursuing undergraduate or 
graduate degree in fisheries or 
natural resources management or 
related field of study. Any accred- 
ited college or university. Full- 
time status. 

George K. Nolan Tribal 
Judicial Scholarship: one at 
$1,000. Must be pursuing under- 
graduate or graduate degree in 
tribal law, law enforcement, legal 
studies, political science, or pub- 
lic administration. Any accred- 
ited college or university in the 
United States. Must be at least 
a college sophomore. Full-time 
status. Must be in good academic 
standing (submit transcript). 

June Curran Porcaro 
Scholarship: one at $1,000. Must 
have been homeless, displaced, 
or in the foster care system dur- 
ing your lifetime or be pursuing 
a degree in the human services 
field with a career goal to work 
with such individuals. Must dem- 
onstrate financial need. 

Special Needs Scholarship: 
four at $1,000. (Two awards for 
age 18 and older; two awards for 
under 18.) Must have a docu- 
mented physical or emotional 
disability (submit letter from phy- 
sician, mental health provider, or 
special education professional). 
Must indicate what educational 
purpose the scholarship will be 
utilized for and an itemized list of 
expected costs. 
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30, 1936. She was the fourth 
child of five children. Gullie was 
raised in Hessel and attended high 
school in Cedarville. 

After high school she mar- 
ried Denver Thomas and they 
made their home in Ohio. After 
Denver died, 
she married 
Gilbert Willis 
and raised her 
family. She 
and Gilbert 
were married 
for 24 years. 

Following his 
death, she moved back to Hessel. 
Gullie was a proud ancestral 
member of The Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians where 
she was actively involved in the 
elders program as well as the 
language classes. She was also a 
member of and cared for by Life 
Pittsburgh for the last years of her 
life where she enjoyed participat- 
ing in activities and socializing 
with her many friends, proudly 
sharing her native heritage and 
experiences. 

Anyone who had the privilege 
of meeting Gullie understands 
that she was a magnet for people 
and there was never anywhere 
she went where she did not run 
into friends she knew. A quick 
trip to the store could turn into 
hours. Over the years, her fam- 
ily and friends have all collected 
fond memories made up of funny 
stories, the occasional frustration, 
and heartwarming gestures, but 
most of all, they knew a woman 
who always put family first and 
loved them without waiver; and 
for Gullie, family was far reach- 
ing. The pride she had for each 
and every one of her children, 
grandchildren and great grand- 


children is something that will be 
felt for generations. 

Gullie is survived by her chil- 
dren, John “Jack” (Kim) Andrews 
of Grove City, Ohio; Denver 
“Beebs” Thomas of Tampa, 

Fla.; Cecelia “Punkin” Willis 
of Imperial, Pa.; Wanda (Mark, 
deceased) Willis-Price of Tampa, 
Fla.; and Gilberta “Cricket” 
Williams of Tampa; 12 grandchil- 
dren; and 11 great-grandchildren. 
She is further survived by three 
brothers, John (Bev) Andrews, 

Joe Andrews, and George (Gail) 
Andrews. She will also be missed 
by many beloved nieces, neph- 
ews, cousins and friends. 

Gullie was preceded in death 
by her parents; first husband, 
Denver Thomas; second hus- 
band, Gilbert Willis; brother, Jim 
Andrews; and son-in-law, Mark 
Price. 

Visitation will take place April 
27-28 at the Hessel Tribal Center 
and a burial mass will be cel- 
ebrated on April 28 at Our Lady 
of the Snows Catholic Church in 
Hessel with Brother John Hascall 
as celebrant. Interment is at Old 
Missions Indian Cemetery next to 
the church in Hessel. Pall bear- 
ers are Perry Causley of Lansing, 
Mich., Ray (Davey) Andrews of 
Manassas, Va., Joe Andrews Jr. of 
Wadsworth, Ohio, Dan Andrews 
of Bristow, Va., John Andrews Jr. 
of Wadsworth and Doug Andrews 
of Manassas. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
of Pickford, Mich., served the 
family. 

DAVID D. MCCORMICK 

David Douglas “Doug” or 
“Mac” McCormick, 97, passed 
away on March 3, 2012, at 
Tendercare in Traverse City. 

He is survived by his 


sons, David McCormick, of 
Washington Island, Wise., and 
Brian (Colleen) McCormick, of 
Traverse City; his three grand- 
daughters, Caitlin McCormick, 
of Canton, Erin McCormick, 
of Traverse City and Kristin 
McCormick, of Canton; his sister, 
Grace Wisniski of Manistee; and 
loving companion, Ann Martin, 
of Traverse City. 

Doug was born March 29, 
1914, to James and Mary (nee 
Wachter) McCormick on Poverty 
Island, where his father was 
a lighthouse keeper. The fam- 
ily also lived 
at the South 
Fox Island 
Lighthouse 
for six years 
until transfer- 
ring to the 
Grand Traverse 
Lighthouse 
in Northport, 
where they lived until his 
father’s retirement from the U.S. 
Lighthouse Service in 1938. 

Doug was one of 12 children 
that included Willie John (died in 
infancy), Violet, James, Justine, 
Joseph, Margaret, John, Doug 
(himself), Leon, Elizabeth, Janet 
and Grace. 

Doug graduated from North- 
port High School, where he 
served as senior class president. 
He joined the U.S. Coast Guard 
in 1935 as a surfman at Whitefish 
Point. He married Marie Stover 
of Washington Island, Wis., in 
1937. 

Prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Doug was assigned to 
the attack transport USS Hunter 
Liggett that was stationed in the 
North Atlantic. With the outbreak 
of hostilities, his ship loaded 
troops in New York and sailed 


to Wellington, New Zealand, 
where they conducted amphibi- 
ous landing training with U.S. 
Marines. Proceeding to the 
Solomon Islands, Doug landed 
on Guadalcanal on Aug. 7, 1942, 
where he was one of 27 Coast 
Guard personnel that remained 
on Guadalcanal with the 1st 
Marine Division in the 1942- 
43 campaign. He also served in 
the African Campaign and the 
European Theater, participating 
in four major battles. Later in the 
war, Doug commanded a “sub- 
chaser” based in New Orleans. 

After World War II, Doug 
was assigned to Coast Guard sta- 
tions in the Great Lakes region, 
including a return to Washington 
Island, where he served until 
his transfer to the Philippines in 
1952. While in the Philippines, 
his wife, Marie, passed away on 
Washington Island. He returned 
home immediately and was reas- 
signed to the Coast Guard station 
in Sturgeon Bay, Wise. While in 
Sturgeon Bay, he met and married 
Pearl Boudwin (Steinmetz). 

In 1955, Doug was made 
group commander in Sturgeon 
Bay and was responsible for 18 
light stations in both Michigan 
and Wisconsin. He went on to 
assignments at the Coast Guard 
Officer Candidate School in 
Yorktown, Va., and the Coast 
Guard station in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., where he retired in 1965. 
He and Pearl then moved to 
Burlington, Vt., where Doug 
worked as a ferry boat captain on 
Lake Champlain for the next 10 
years. Returning to Sturgeon Bay, 
he captained charter fishing boats 
on Lake Michigan. 

Doug moved to Traverse City 
after Pearl passed away in 1981. 
Never one to sit idle, he was one 


of a handful of people who, in 
1985, turned their attention to the 
poor state of the Grand Traverse 
Lighthouse. He became actively 
involved in the restoration of the 
lighthouse, donating much of his 
time and energy. He was a mem- 
ber of the first board of directors 
that met in February 1986. It 
was during this work that he met 
Ann Martin, who was also a vol- 
unteer in the restoration efforts. 
Doug was able to come full circle 
by once again living at Grand 
Traverse Lighthouse, where he 
was the caretaker through 2002. 

Doug continued to be a sup- 
portive patron of the Grand 
Traverse Lighthouse Museum 
throughout his lifetime. Now 
a fully restored museum, the 
“McCormick Room,” his moth- 
er’s beloved Mason Hamlin pump 
organ and his father’s portrait 
reside in the museum as testament 
to him and his family’s legacy. 

Doug was a member of 
the VFW, Disabled American 
Veterans, the Knights of 
Columbus and a tribal elder of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Visitation was held on March 
7 with a rosary at Martinson 
Funeral Home in Suttons Bay. 
Services were held March 8 . 
Interment will be in Washington 
Island, Wise., at a later date. 

In lieu of flowers, memo- 
rial contributions may be made 
to Grand Traverse Lighthouse 
Museum, P.O. Box 43, Northport, 
MI 49670. Contributions will be 
used to establish a scholarship 
fund in Doug’s name. This schol- 
arship will be presented annu- 
ally to a Northport High School 
graduate. 

Martinson Funeral Home 
assisted the family. 
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Sault Tiibe of Chippewa Indians 

Housing Authority 


Down Payment 
Assistance Program 



*Must be a Sault Tribe Member 
*Be at least 1 8 years old 
*Be a first-time homebuyer 
*Be within the income guidelines 
*Must be able to contribute $500.00 of own money 
^Qualify for a mortgage at a lender of your choice 
*Must live in the seven county service area: Chippewa, Luce, Mackinac, Alger, 

Delta, Schoolcraft, & Marquette 


Application Period May 14, 2012 through June 30, 2012 


You could receive up to $9500.00 for a down payment / closing costs 


Contact Dana Piippo or Annie Thibert at 906.495.1450 or 
dpiippo@saulttribe.net, athibert@saulttribe.net 
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Tribe's environmentalists visiting elders subcommittees 
to discuss wetland strategy and water quality issues 


Newly hired environmen- 
tal research associate Tesha 
Zimmerman and environmental 
specialist Crystal Bole are visit- 
ing elders subcommittees around 
the area to discuss the wetland 
strategy and water quality issues. 
Thus far, they have attended 
the Sault (March 7), Hessel 
(March 19), Marquette (April 5), 
Manistique (April 11), St. Ignace 
(April 13), Escanaba (April 19) 
and Newberry (April 20) meet- 
ings. Coming visits will include 
Munising (May 7), Naubinway 
(May 30) and a return to the 


Sault (June 6). 

The visits are geared towards 
obtaining a general idea of what 
tribal members want for the 
wetlands on tribal lands , both 
now and in the future, and what 
waters are areas of importance, 
particularly in terms of water 
quality. This information will be 
used in the development of the 
tribe’s wetland strategy and in 
the water monitoring plan. 

Zimmerman, who is respon- 
sible for writing the wetland 
strategy, stresses that the focus 
on wetlands is only in the begin- 


ning stages. The tribe has com- 
pleted restoration and mitigation 
work previously, largely through 
the Keldon plot, but monitoring 
and assessment of the quality 
and extent of the tribe’s wetlands 
has not been conducted since the 
early 1990s. 

The wetland strategy will 
provide basic information on 
wetlands, a preliminary assess- 
ment of tribal holdings and vari- 
ous options for workplans , all of 
which will be subject to board 
approval in October. 

If you feel particularly strong 


about wetlands, she would be 
glad to hear your thoughts and 
opinions (tzimmerman@ 
saulttribe.net). 

Meanwhile, Bole’s work on 
water quality begins this sum- 
mer with sampling along streams 
in the Sault area. Eventually, 
she will test waters throughout 
the seven counties and her pri- 
orities will be formed by the 
elders’ responses. Bole will be 
sampling waters on trust lands 
only, so if you know of an issue 
on or near any waters that run 
through trust land, you should 


contact her (cbole@saulttribe. 
net) . The phone number for the 
Environmental Department is 
(906) 632-5575. 

Both Zimmerman and Bole 
would like to thank the elders 
for their cooperation. The results 
of the surveys have been quite 
helpful and, hopefully, hav- 
ing cake made the process less 
painful. Sheryl Hammock of the 
Elders Services Division also 
deserves special mention for 
coordinating the visits and car- 
pooling with the Environmental 
Department members . 


Chapter 21 of the Tribal Code: Hunting and Inland 
Fishing update from the Inland Conservation Committee 


When thinking of May, a few 
things come straight to mind: 
mushrooms, leeks and trout. In 
honor of mushrooms and leeks, 
below are highlights of our regu- 
lations . These snapshots do not 
replace our regulations, but are 
shared as a reminder that we reg- 
ulate our own harvest as a sover- 
eign nation. Our full regulations 
are available online and at tribal 
Law Enforcement offices. 


Gathering requires tribal 
identification and harvesting 
licenses. You may be required 
to get a specific permit through 
Law Enforcement if gathering on 
state or federal land (i.e. maple 
syrup, firewood, conifer bough). 
If gathering on state land only, 
your tribal ID is sufficient docu- 
mentation for gathering. 

When? Anytime, depending 
on the species. Harvest licenses 


expire on March 3 1 of each year 
— please make time to do your 
harvest reports and renew your 
license before it’s too late to 
gather a specific species . 

Where? On tribal lands, tribal 
member-owned lands, state and 
federal lands open to the public 
in accordance with state or fed- 
eral law for gathering, National 
Forest lands in accordance with 
Chapter 23 of the Tribal Code, 


non-tribal member-owned lands 
with written permission of the 
landowners or CFA land with 
landowner permission. 

Reporting: Whether or not 
you need a specific gathering 
permit, reporting general infor- 
mation on what types of species 
you gather is helpful as the tribe 
works to responsibly manage our 
resources and our impacts on 
the non-human beings within the 


ceded territory. 

The next Inland Conservation 
Committee meeting is sched- 
uled for May 7 at 4 p.m. at the 
Kewadin Casino in Sault Ste. 
Marie. All tribal members are 
invited to attend and contribute 
to the responsible management 
of our inland natural resources 
and respectful continuation of 
our harvesting traditions. 


Everything you wanted to know about Sault Tribe's trout regs 


Collected below is all the trout language 
from throughout Chapter 21 for readers’ 
convenience: 

21.908 special restrictions for trout on 
specified stream segments 

(1) No tribal member shall fish in the 
following categories of streams without 
complying with the restrictions set forth in 
this Section. 

(2) In category 5 streams: 

(a) Possession of brown trout, brook 
trout and Atlantic salmon is prohibited from 
October 1 through the last Friday in April. 
All other trout and salmon species may be 
possessed all year. 

(b) Artificial flies only. 

(c) The minimum size limits: 

(i) For brook trout and salmon (coho, 
chinook and pink), 10 

inches. 

(ii) For brown trout, rainbow trout (steel- 
head), splake and 

Atlantic salmon, 15 inches. 

(iii) For lake trout, 24 inches. 

(d) Retention of more than two fish per 
species per day is prohibited for lake trout, 
rainbow trout, splake, brook trout, brown 
trout and salmon (all varieties). 

(e) Category 5 stream segments. 
Crawford County: Manistee River 

— from M-72 downstream to CCC bridge; 
North Branch AuSable River — from 
Sheep Ranch downstream to 
confluence with Mainstream; 

South Branch AuSable River — from 
Lower High Banks downstream to conflu- 
ence with Mainstream. 

Kalkaska County: Manistee River — 
from M-72 downstream to CCC Bridge. 

Lake County: 21-39 Little Manistee 
River — from Spencer’s Bridge (T19N, 
R13W, Sec. 5) downstream to Johnson’s 
Bridge (T20N, R14W, Sec .24). 

(3) In category 6 streams: 

(a) Possession of brown trout, brook 
trout, and Atlantic salmon is prohibited 
from October 1 through the last Friday in 
April. All other trout and salmon species 
may be possessed all year. 

(b) Artificial lures only. 

(c) Minimum size limits: 

(i) For brook trout, splake and salmon 
(coho, chinook and 


pink), 10 inches. 

(ii) For brown trout and rainbow trout 
(steelhead), 12 inches. 

(iii) For Atlantic salmon, 15 inches. 

(iv) For lake trout, 24 inches. 

(d) Retention of more than two fish per 
species per day is prohibited for lake trout, 
rainbow trout, splake, brook trout, brown 
trout, and salmon (all varieties). 

(e) Category 6 stream segments. 

Delta County: Escanaba River — from 

Boney Falls Dam downstream to mouth of 
Sliver Creek (T40N, R23W, Sec. 11). 

(4) In category 7 streams. 

(a) Possession of lake trout, rainbow 
trout, splake, brook trout, brown trout or 
salmon (any variety) while on or along cat- 
egory 7 stream segments and/or possession 
of any lake trout, rainbow trout, splake, 
brook trout, brown trout, or salmon (any 
variety) harvested from category 7 stream 
segments is prohibited. 

(b) Artificial flies only. 

(c) Catch and release only. 21-40 

(d) Category 7 stream segments. 

Crawford County: 

AuSable Mainstream - from Burtons 
Landing to Wakeley Bridge; South Branch 
AuSable River — from Chase Bridge 
downstream to Lower High Banks. 

Lake County: Pere Marquette River 
— from M-37 downstream to Gleason’s 
Landing (T17N, R13W, Sec. 18). 

(5) No tribal member shall possess live, 
dead or preserved bait, organic or processed 
food or scented materials on any of the 
stream segments or banks of the stream 
segments described in this section. 

(6) No tribal member shall use spears 
or bows to harvest steelhead in the Little 
Manistee River from the mouth of the 
Little Manistee River at its confluence with 
Manistee Lake upstream to 300 feet down- 
stream from the Little Manistee River Weir. 

21.909 Special restrictions for trout 
ponds. 

(1) No tribal member shall fish in trout 
ponds (type “D” lakes) without complying 
with the restrictions set forth in this section. 

(a) Possession of brown trout, brook 
trout, lake trout, rainbow trout (steelhead), 
coho, chinook, pink and Atlantic salmon is 
prohibited from October 1 through the last 


Friday in April. 

(b) Artificial lures only. 

(c) No tribal member may use a spear to 
harvest any type of fish on lakes listed in 
this Section. 

(d) No tribal member may possess live, 
dead or preserved bait, 

organic or processed food or scented mate- 
rials on any of the lakes or banks of the 
lakes described in this section. 

(e) Minimum size limits: 

(i) For brook trout, brown trout, rainbow 
trout (steelhead), splake, lake trout and 
Atlantic salmon, 15 inches. 21-41 

(ii) For coho, chinook and pink salmon, 
10 inches. 


(f) Retention of more than one fish spe- 
cies per day is prohibited for lake trout, 
rainbow trout, splake, brook trout, brown 
trout, and salmon (all varieties). 

(2) Trout ponds (type “D” lakes) subject 
to this section are: 

(a) In the Upper Peninsula: 

Luce County: Deer Lake, Moon Lake and 
Sid Lake. 

Marquette County: Keyhole Lake (East), 
S. Kidney Lake, Pauls Lake (North), Pauls 
Lake (South), Rockingchair Lake (North), 
Rockingchair Lake (South) and Strawberry 
Lake. 

Schoolcraft County: Dutch 

See “Restrictions ” pg. 21 



> ) HONORING > 
MOTHER 
EARTH FAIR 


When: June 2nd 201 2 

Where: The Sault Tribe TLnvironmental Department 206 
Gre enough St SSM 


Food , Entertainment, Informational Booths, 
Kids Games, Prizes and More!! 

For more Info: wmv. saulttribe. com 
Find Sault Tribe Fnvironmental on Facebook! 
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Sault Tribe inland trout fishing regulations: Chapter 21 


From “Reulations” pg 20 

Fred Lake, Ned’s Lake, and 
Twilight Lake. 

(b) In the lower Peninsula: 
Cheboygan County: Twin Lake 
#1. 

Grand Traverse County: Sand 
Lake #2. 

21.910 Special restrictions for 
protected streams. 

(1) The following steelhead 
(rainbow) restrictions apply to the 
protected stream segments listed 
below. No tribal member shall fish 
in such stream segments 
without complying with the 
restrictions set forth in this sec- 
tion. 

(a) Tribal members may harvest 
steelhead with hook and line in 
the stream segments listed in this 
Section except during the follow- 
ing closed seasons: 

(1) In Upper Peninsula stream 
segments April 1 to the last 
Saturday in April. 

(ii) In lower Peninsula stream 
segments March 15 to the last 
Saturday in April. 

(iii) No tribal member may 
fish for steelhead with a spear in 
the stream segments listed in this 
subsection except from April 1 
through April 15. 

21-42 

(b) No tribal member may fish 
for steelhead with a spear in the 
stream segments listed in this 
Section unless in possession of 

a Protected Streams Spearing 
Permit. 

(c) No tribal member shall 
retain steelhead less than 16 
inches in length, except that steel- 
head less than 16 inches that are 
speared must be retained as a part 
of the daily bag limit without pen- 
alty to the fisher. 

(d) Protected Streams Spearing 
Permits will specify a bag limit 
(not to exceed three fish), field 
possession limit (twice the bag 
limit), time period for which the 
permit is valid and stream seg- 
ment for which the permit is valid. 
Tribal members fishing under 
such permits must comply with 
the bag limits, possession limits, 
time periods and locations set 
forth in the permit. 

(2) Protected stream segments: 

(a) In the Upper Peninsula: 

Alger County: 

Sucker River: mainstem of the 
Sucker River and its tributaries 
upstream of Seney Road Bridge. 
Chippewa County: 

North Branch of the Pine 
River: North Branch of the Pine 
River and tributaries upstream of 
the Highway 40 bridge. 
Mainstream of the Pine River: 
Mainstream of the Pine River 
and its tributaries upstream of the 
confluence with the North 
Branch of the Pine River. 

Mackinac and Chippewa 
County: Black River: Black 
River mainstream and tributar- 
ies upstream of the confluence of 
Peters Creek. 

North Branch of the Pine 
River: North Branch of the Pine 
River and tributaries upstream of 
the Highway 40 bridge. 

Mainstream of the Pine River: 

Mainstream of the Pine River 
and its tributaries upstream of the 
confluence with the North 
Branch of the Pine River. 

21-43 

North Branch of the Carp 
River: North Branch of Carp 


River and its tributaries. 

South Branch of the Carp River. 
South Branch of the Carp 
River and its tributaries. 

(b) In the Lower Peninsula: 

Antrim County: Jordan River: 
The mainstream Jordan River 
and all tributaries above Graves 
Crossing. 

Benzie County: Dair Creek: 
Dair Creek and its tributaries. 

Little Betsie: Little Betsie 
River and its tributaries in the 
Betsie River watershed. 

Platte River: The mainstream 
of the Platte River from the upper 
State-owned hatchery weir down- 
stream to Platte Lake. 

Cheboygan County: Pigeon 
River-The mainstream Pigeon 
River and its tributaries 
upstream of Webb Road. 

Sturgeon River: The main- 
stream Sturgeon River upstream 
of Afton Rd (aka Webb Road or 
Wolverine Road near Wolverine) 
and the West Branch of the 
Sturgeon River and its tributaries. 
Lake County: Baldwin River: 
Baldwin River and all tributar- 
ies upstream of M-37 in the Pere 
Marquette Watershed. 

Little Manistee River: Little 
Manistee River mainstream from 
Spencer’s Bridge upstream, 
including all tributaries. 

Manistee County: Bear Creek: 
Above County Road 600, Bear 
Creek mainstream and tributaries 
in the Manistee River watershed. 
21-44 

Dair Creek: Dair Creek and its 
tributaries. 

Little Betsie River: Little 
Betsie River and its tributaries in 
the Betsie River watershed. 

Muskegon County: Cedar 
Creek: Cedar Creek and its tribu- 
taries upstream from River Road. 

Bigelow Creek: Bigelow Creek 
and its tributaries in the 
Muskegon River watershed. 

Skeel Creek: Skeel Creek and 
its tributaries. 

North Branch of the White 
River: North Branch of the White 
River above Arthur Road in the 
White River watershed. 

Newaygo County: 

Cedar Creek: Cedar Creek and its 
tributaries upstream from River 
Road. 

Bigelow Creek: Bigelow 
Creek and its tributaries in the 
Muskegon River watershed. 

Baldwin River: Baldwin River 
and all tributaries upstream of 
M-37 in the Pere Marquette 
Watershed. 

Pere Marquette Watershed: All 
tributaries upstream of M-37 in 
the Pere Marquette Watershed. 

Oceana County: 

Skeel Creek: Skeel Creek and 
its tributaries. 

North Branch of the White 
River: North Branch of the White 
River above Arthur Road in the 
White River watershed. 

Otsego County: 

Pigeon River: The mainstem 
Pigeon River and its tributaries 
upstream of Webb Road. 

21-45 

Sturgeon River: The mainstem 
Sturgeon River upstream of 
Afton Road (aka Webb Road or 
Wolverine Road near Wolverine) . 

West Branch of the Sturgeon 
River: West Branch of the 
Sturgeon River and its tributaries. 

Presque Isle County: 

Little Ocqueoc River: Little 


Ocqueoc River and its tributaries. 
Silver Creek: Silver Creek and its 
tributaries in the Ocqueoc River 
watershed. 

21.914 General seasons. 

(1) No tribal member shall fish 
for a species of fish except dur- 
ing a designated open season for 
that species, subject to the limita- 
tions in Sections 21.906 through 

21.912. 

(6) Open season for salmon and 
trout is all year except as other- 
wise provided in Sections 21.908 
through 21.912 

21.915 Size limits. 

(1) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in Sections 21.908 through 

21.912, no tribal member may 
retain fish that do not meet the 
applicable size limits in this sec- 
tion. 

(2) For trout and salmon, seven 
inch minimum. 

21.916 Daily catch limits. 

No tribal member may harvest 

fish in excess of the applicable 
daily catch limits in Sections 
21.908 through 21.912 and this 
section, whichever is less. 


(1) For lake trout, rainbow 
trout, splake, brook trout and 
brown trout, five per species per 
day in lakes with a maximum of 
10 in combination. 


Bear and elk applications 
are now being accepted by 
the Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department (IFWD). 

Applications must be 
received in the IFWD office 
by 5 p.m. on May 31. The lot- 
tery will be held at the June 
Conservation Committee meet- 
ing. 

The cost of each application 
is $4 and must be paid with a 
check or money order. A single 
check or money order can be 
used to cover both bear and elk 
applications; however, they can- 
not be combined with checks for 


(2) For brook trout, brown 
trout, and rainbow trout in streams 
a maximum of 10 in any combina- 
tion, no more than five of which 
may be over 16 inches long. 


other harvest licenses. 

For members 16 and under or 
60 and older, there is no charge. 
Please choose a bear manage- 
ment unit you wish to hunt in. 

Elk lottery winners will be 
contacted by the IFWD shortly 
after the lottery. Bear lottery 
winners will be mailed a permit 
shortly after the lottery. 

Non- winners will not be noti- 
fied, but you can call the IFWD 
to check your status, if you 
wish. 

If you have any questions, 
call the IFWD at (906) 632- 
6132. 
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AARON PAYMENT, 
CHAIRMAN 

Aaniin, Anishinaabe negee 
(Hello, Indian friend), 

Are you better off than you 
were four years ago? Elders’ 
checks cut by over $1 ,000 a year. 
Scholarships down from 700 to 
100 students. Funeral assistance 
funds slashed. A majority of our 
board (not all) and chair have got- 
ten so far astray from our original 
tribal purpose. Other than the 
chair’s $100,000 pay, who is ben- 
efiting from their membership? 
Are you? 

Our chairperson not sharing in 
these cuts is not good leadership. 
If elected, I will cut the chair’s 
pay in half. 

My online poll (enter sur- 
vey for a chance to win $500; 
www.surveymonkey.eom/s/ 
STSurvey2012) shows that 81 
percent of you opposed filling 
the chair vacancy without a vote 
with more than a year left in 
the term. You were denied your 
right to vote for our top position! 
Ninety-one percent (91 percent) 
disagreed with cutting our elders’ 
checks; 85 percent opposed schol- 
arship cuts; 77 percent agree with 
cutting the chair’s pay in half; 98 
percent want better communica- 


tion from your tribal government; 
95 precent want to be involved in 
large decisions; 92 percent want 
a referendum on key issues; 80 
percent would like meetings near 
them reinstated. 

I am running for your chair- 
person because we need a skilled 
leader who is progressive —expe- 
rienced in both executive man- 
agement and governance — and 
energetic with fresh ideas to look 
for new ways to involve you in 
tribal decision making. I have a 
lot to offer to evolve our govern- 
ment, stabilize and expand ser- 
vices and diversify our economic 
portfolio. 

I admit to allowing myself to 
get distracted by litigation and 
criminal investigations. Never 
again. I have never stolen from 
you, paid out severances to my 
friends, nor walked away from 
my responsibility as your chair- 
person. If you elect me, I will 
make you proud to be a member 
once again. My best years are 
ahead of me — so are our tribe’s. 
Please let me dedicate myself to 
getting us back on the right path 
for our future and that of future 
generations. 

Finally, negative and anony- 
mous campaigning like the pink 
post cards denigrate us all and 
is illegal. My opponents have 
already posted anti-Payment 
signs. You can hold the opposi- 
tion accountable by casting your 
vote for me. 

I would greatly appreciate 
your vote; I would be honored to 
be your chairperson. 

Chi miigweeh negee 

(Big thanks friend), 

Aaron A. Payment, MPA 

(Bii-waaga-jiig) 



JOE EITREM, 
CHAIRMAN 

Hello, 

My name is Joe Eitrem. I am 
the current chairman of the Sault 
Tribe and I am seeking elec- 
tion for this position. My family 
is from Sugar Island. My wife 
Dorothy and I have been married 
50 years. 

I have served on the board 
of directors since 2004 and was 
appointed as chairman in August 
20 1 1 . 1 believe in hard work and 
fairness. 

I am running for the chairman 
position because I believe with 
my 40 years business experience 
and my knowledge of the tribe 
and tribe’s businesses, I can make 
a difference in our member’s 
lives. 

One way to do this is to 
increase revenues to provide for 
additional programs and services 
such as increased annual elder 
checks from the Self-Sufficiency 
Fund, more higher education 
opportunities, increased health 
care choices and trade schools, 
just to name a few. We need to 
consider tribal members living 
outside our seven-county service 
area. Their concerns need to be 
addressed, but we need a revenue 


source to do this. 

Our proposed Fansing casino 
can provide a revenue stream to 
make these hopes become 
a reality. However, we need to 
look at diversifying our busi- 
nesses, secure SB A 8(a)status, 
and protect our resources and 
sovereignty. 

I want to move our tribe for- 
ward where stability and working 
together becomes our everyday 
norm rather than chaos and con- 
frontation. 

My first priority after being 
appointed chairman was to bring 
the board together to work togeth- 
er to keep our tribe moving for- 
ward in a positive way. I feel this 
has happened and has allowed 
us to work through many impor- 
tant issues such as a wage grid 
and market-based compensation 
analysis, bond payoffs, our last 
contract settlement for Greektown 
Casino, the Carcieri Settlement 
— a huge win for our tribe and 
more. 

There is still a lot of work to 
do in order to put our tribe in a 
financially stable position, and a 
lot of unfinished matters, such as 
our Fansing project, that I want to 
see become a reality. I am excited 
to seek another four years in this 
office and I want to continue to 
be a part of improving our tribe 
for you, our members. 

I am proud to serve you as 
chairman and hope that you will 
award me the opportunity to con- 
tinue to serve you. 

If you have any questions, 
contact (906) 632-8567 or email 
josepheitrem@ yahoo .com . 

Respectfully, 

Joe Eitrem 


Little Lakers 
B-ball Camp 

Boys and Girls 
Grades 1-6 
All registrations are 
on a first-served basis. 

To register, call Jessica at 
(906) 635-7770 
FREE registration for 
Sault Tribe youth! 

July 9 — 12 
Monday — Thursday 
9 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
LSSU Summer Camps 

WIA worksites 
needed! Today / 

The Sault Tribe WIA Depart- 
ment is accepting applications for 
the Summer Youth Employment 
Program. Applicants must 
be Native American between 
the ages of 14 to 21 , reside in 
the seven-county service area 
(Marquette, Alger, Chippewa, 
Fuce, Mackinaw, Delta and 
Schoolcraft counties) and fall 
within the lower living income 
levels. 

Applications can be picked up 
at the WIA office, 523 Ashmun 
Street in Sault Ste. Marie or by 
calling Brenda Cadreau at (906) 
635-4767. Deadline for applying 
is June 1 . Agencies or businesses 
interested in hiring students for 
the summer, please contact the 
WIA office for information. 


City approves Shunk Road playground revamp 



A diagram by playground company Superior Play of the new equipment 
that will be installed at the Shunk Road park on June 16. 


By Brenda Austin 

When Nikki Dowd’s husband 
Bill died unexpectedly three 
years ago, she wanted to do 
something for the community 
in his memory. Something that 
was important to both of them 
that they discussed prior to his 
death. The Bill Dowd Memorial 
Playground Committee was 
established and to date has 
received about $108,000 in 
donations to replace old play- 
ground equipment in a small 
city-owned park on Shunk Road, 
not far from the Sault Kewadin 
Casino. 

Dowd worked with Parks and 
Recreation Director Dan Wyers 
to choose a playground com- 
pany, Superior Play, to supply 
the new equipment from the bids 
they received for the project. 

Appearing March 19 before 
the Sault Ste. Marie city com- 
mission, Dowd said the commis- 
sion approved the $98,000 bid 
from Superior Play EEC and the 
Bill Dowd Memorial Committee 
was given the go-ahead for the 
improvements to the park on 
Shunk Road. 

The playground’s design is 
one-of-a-kind and was devel- 
oped with the city’s historical 
waterfront in mind. The play 
area includes a miniature replica 
of the S/S Valley Camp — a 
museum ship on the St. Marys 
River — and a climbing struc- 
ture representing the Tower of 
History. One of the more original 
aspects of the new playground 
will be the blue mulch made 


from recycled tires that will help 
protect children from falls while 
visually representing a small 
body of water. 

Although plans for the reno- 
vations are gaining momentum, 
Dowd said they are looking for 
the donation of a shuttle to trans- 
port volunteers on the day of the 
build. They also need canopy 
tents , tables and chairs for vol- 
unteers to use. 

The park will close about 
the third week of May until it 
reopens in June, to give the city 
time to remove old playground 
equipment and Dowd’s company, 
Extreme Excavating, and another 
local excavation company, Fox 
Excavating, time to prepare the 
area for the new equipment, all 
done on a volunteer basis. 

Dowd’s dream and the Bill 
Dowd Memorial Committee’s 
goal will all take shape the day 


of the build on June 16. Superior 
Play will be on site that day for 
guidance, but Dowd said vol- 
unteers would do all the actual 
installation and construction 
of the playground, similar to 
Project Playground. She said, 
“Those that are the most con- 
struction minded will be putting 
up the playground equipment, 
there will be a lot of volunteer 
opportunities that day.” A table 
will also be set up for donations 
to be made prior to and on the 
day of the build for future equip- 
ment to be placed next year in 
memory of community members’ 
loved ones. 

Fundraising efforts have 
been ongoing for the past three 
years; from the first time Dowd 
approached the city commission 
in 2009 about upgrading the 
existing playground. Since that 
time the Memorial Committee 


has received $69,329 in 2-per- 
cent funding from the Sault 
Tribe and another $9,200 in 
private donations. Dowd said the 
city also donated $29,000 in Seal 
funding for the project. 

She said that even though the 
park is owned by the city, the 
committee has set aside $5,000 
to help with future maintenance 
of the playground. 

A parent, community member 
and volunteer herself, Dowd said 


this is something she wanted to 
do for the community in memory 
of her late husband Bill Dowd. 

If you are interested in donat- 
ing the use of a shuttle to trans- 
port volunteers on the day of the 
build or have five canopy tents 
and 10 tables or 60 chairs you 
can donate, or would like more 
information about volunteering, 
call Nikki Dowd at (906) 440- 
3478 or by email at 
nikkigervasio @ yahoo .com . 



soo 

COOP 


CREDIT UNION 

Establish a Financial History with our... 

CREDIT 

BUILDER LOAN 

First - time borrower or need to repair your credit? 

With our Credit Builder Loan Program, we are making personal 
loans available to Individuals with credit problems or no credit. 

Borrow $1,000 at 

4% APR* 

for up to 1 2 months. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to improve your financial future. 
Call us at 866-632-6819 or stop in to see a friendly loan officer today. 

www.soocoop.com 

*APR= Annual Percentage Rate, subject to change at any time. Estimated monthly payment on a 1 2 month 
loan at 4.00%APR equals $85.16 per $1,000 borrowed. Subject to approval. Certain requirements and 
restrictions may apply. No one is denied based on credit history, but member must not have ever caused a 
financial loss to Soo Co-op Credit Union. All proceeds from the loan are deposited into the borrower's share 
account for collateral until the loan has been repaid. Once the loan has been paid in full, the borrower is 
free to withdraw the funds. When loan is paid in full, you may qualify for additional loan products. 

SCCU is an Equal Opportunity Lender. 
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Lansing Mayor Bemaro addressed tribal board 



Joseph Eitrem, 
Tribal Chairman 


This month we were thrilled 
to receive a visit from Lansing 
Mayor Virg Bernaro and some 
of his top associates. Mayor 
Bernaro came to our board meet- 
ing on April 10 and addressed 


Looking 



Bernard Bouschor, 
Director, Unit I 


Our tribe has a long history 
and I am proud to have been part 
of that history over the past 40 
years. At our board meetings, we 
ask, “What did leadership back 
then want?” Or, “Why was that 


the board and membership. I 
cannot thank him enough for 
taking the time to visit with the 
board, talk with our members 
and see first hand our businesses 
and lands . 

By the time you receive this 
paper, we will know the results 
of the referendum regarding 
Kewadin Lansing. I’ll say again 
what I’ve said many times - we 
need the revenue source that this 
Lansing project will bring to us. 
We need to reinstate member- 
ship services that have been cut, 
to grow membership services in 
and outside of our service areas, 
to pay off our debt, and to grow 
our surplus . I sure hope we can 
move forward with Kewadin 
Lansing ! 

It has come to my atten- 
tion that The Violence Against 
Women 2011 Reauthorization 


decision made and what are the 
implications if we changed it?” 

I am glad to be able to provide 
input on these questions . 

In 1965, 1 attended a commu- 
nity meeting at St. Mary School 
with BIA officials, Original Band 
of Sault Ste. Marie of Chippewa 
members and tribal leadership to 
review our land claims plan for 
distribution. Fast forward to the 
mid-1990s when I was chairman, 
we planned to seek legislation to 
settle the claim and were finally 
successful in 1997 when the 
tribe’s Land Claim Settlement 
Act was approved. The leader- 
ship set aside this funding for the 
benefit of tribal elders and the 
opportunity to seek future eco- 
nomic development projects. 

As a young man, I par- 
ticipated with tribal leader- 


Act (VAWA) (S. 1925) is in dan- 
ger. 

The Senate is close to floor 
consideration of S. 1925, but 
a small group of senators 
has voiced opposition to the 
tribal provisions in Title IX. 
Specifically, Senator Kyi (R- 
Arizona) is engaged in an ongo- 
ing effort to strip the tribal pro- 
visions before permitting the bill 
to move forward. 

We need your help immedi- 
ately to prevent this from hap- 
pening. Changes to this Act will 
directly affect our women and 
children. This legislation will 
give the tribe the authority to 
prosecute non-Native perpetra- 
tors of domestic violence when it 
occurs on tribal land. 

Please call the following 
members of the Senate Indian 
Affairs Committee and urge 


ship and elders in drafting our 
Constitution. I am thankful for 
this opportunity as it allowed me 
to be part of seeing what our past 
leaders and elders wanted for our 
tribe and gave me a unique per- 
spective and opportunity to try 
and carry out their vision for us 
all. 

When I was recruited by 
Chairman Lumsden, I was a 
student at LSSC. I prepared 
the tribe’s financial statement, 
bank reconciliation and reported 
to two church foundations on 
expenditure, goals and objec- 
tives to assist the Original Bands 
of Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians to complete 
the Indian Reorganization Act 
(IRA) requirements. 

In the mid-70s, we com- 
pleted the IRA process and, 


them to support S.1925 

John B arras so, vice chairman 
(Wyoming), (866) 235-9553 
John McCain, member 
(Arizona), (202) 224-2235 
John Hoeven, member (North 
Dakota), (202) 224-2551 
Mike Johanns, member 
(Nebraksa), (202) 224-4224 
Michael Crapo, member 
(Idaho), (202) 224-6142 
Lisa Murkowski, member 
(Alaska), (877) 829-6030 
When you call, ask to speak 
with the staff person working on 
the Violence Against Women Act 
Reauthorization . 

In early April, the board and I 
had a meeting with Congressman 
Dan Benishek. During our meet- 
ing, we talked about the clos- 
ing of Cheboygan Memorial 
Hospital and if we could help 
keep it open. We know this is an 


with members’ approval of the 
Constitution, held our first tribal 
council election of chairman and 
directors. We partnered with U- 
M School of Public Health to do 
a comprehensive assessment of 
the tribe. The needs of our com- 
munity were clearly identified 
and we proceeded to follow the 
plan, seeking funding from BIA, 
IHS and HUD. 

We needed land to rebuild 
our community. We bought 
3,250 acres, created a Housing 
Authority to access federal fund- 
ing for housing and purchased 
housing. Today, we have 1,000 
housing units. I was the Housing 
Authority’s first chairman. 

In 1974, we had no health ser- 
vices, so we sought funding from 
IHS and our first contract was 
for $40,000. The tribe lobbied 


important service for our mem- 
bers in the area and would like to 
see if we can help. We look for- 
ward to Congressman Benishek’s 
responses and suggestions. 

In the coming months , we 
have our elections coming up 
for six board of directors and 
the chairman position. I look 
forward to a fair and positive 
election campaign season. I hope 
you were able to attend one of 
the candidate forums that were 
held at the end of April. It is 
important to be knowledgeable 
on who or what you are voting 
for. 

If you have any questions or 
would like to set up an appoint- 
ment with me, please contact my 
office at 635-6050 or toll free at 
(888) 942-2766. 

Respectfully, 

Chairman Joe Eitrem 


Congress for funding, and added 
its own dollars to expand servic- 
es to our membership. I served 
on various health boards as 
chairman, member and with IHS 
on a national resource allocation 
committee. These efforts have 
benefited our tribe tremendously. 
Health is our largest membership 
service. 

The need for jobs was appar- 
ent from the start, we needed 
to build a strong economy, and 
were leaders in the casino devel- 
opment which is at the center of 
our tribe and has changed our 
tribal communities forever. 

Over the past 40 years , I have 
seen the tribe grow and flourish. 
I am proud to have been part of 
that vision and leadership and 
look forward to continuation of 
this path for our future. 


back in our past at 


last four decades 


Acts look to improve health care services for tribes 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


The Affordable Care Act and 
Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act represent new opportunities 
to improve health care service 
for our people. With this in 
mind, I attended the National 
Tribal Health Reform Training, 
along with other tribal leaders 
and health directors from across 
the nation. This training was 
sponsored by the National Indian 
Health Outreach and Education. 

The goal of the NIHOE is 1) 
to provide the basic education 


about the ACA and IHCIA and 
2) to provide outreach to each 
person in our tribal communities 
— our fellow tribal members, 
tribal health directors and tribal 
leaders. 

Some of the benefits of 
the ACA that we heard about 
include: 

1 . For individual American 
Indians and Alaska Natives who 
sign up for insurance the Health 
Exchanges, they will have no 
co st- sharing requirements when 
they receive services provided 
by IHS , tribal or urban Indian 
Programs , or through Contract 
Health Service referrals. 

2. In 2014, ALL individu- 
als up to 133 percent of federal 
poverty level will be eligible for 
Medicaid. This is very important 
because many American Indians 
and Alaska Natives will be eli- 
gible for Medicaid for the first 
time. 

3 . For tribal employers , the 
access to the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Program pro- 
vides a new option to provide 
insurance to tribal employees. 


The Affordable Care Act (also 
referred to as “Obamacare”) is 
very complex, and many things 
have not been implemented yet. 
Some people say, “Why even 
bother when the Supreme Court 
is just going to strike it down?” 
Because there is so much work 
and education to be done, we 
need to keep moving forward. 
We do not know what the next 
election will bring nor do we 
know the final Supreme Court 
decision. 

Strategy sessions were held 
in each region. I recommended 
that our tribes’ health directors 
and tribal leaders meet by states. 
We have our United Tribes of 
Michigan meetings. Phyllis 
Davis, a tribal leader from Gun 
Lake, and I, will be requesting a 
United Tribes meeting that will 
focus strictly on the ACA and 
IHCIA. At this time, we will 
be bringing in “the experts” to 
help educate those in attendance. 
After that we will focus on edu- 
cating our tribal members. 

Our discussions regarding 
ACA must begin. I brought 


back a lot of the material dis- 
tributed and gave it to our 
Communications Dept. There is 
also a website, www.tribalhealth- 
care.org. The materials devel- 
oped in connection with this 
meeting will be posted there. 

I am definitely not an expert 
on the ACA and after attending 
this training, I find that I am cer- 
tainly not alone. I don’t expect 
anyone to grasp all of this, but I 


do believe that with the informa- 
tion available, we will be able to 
develop a good educational cam- 
paign to assist our tribal mem- 
bers when the changes occur. 
With the this implementation, 
our tribes will benefit greatly. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me 
at cabramson@saulttribe.net or 
(906) 322-3823. 1 look forward 
to hearing from you! 


The next deadline For submissions !o ihe paper is 

May 25 a! noon. 


Please vote 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Mino Gezheb (It’s a good 
morning) 


to approve 

Since this is election time, I 
will keep this short. 

You will be receiving or have 
received a referendum ballot 
on the Lansing casino. Please 
vote to approve. We need this 
potential revenue stream for our 
increasing membership needs. 

It’s been a nice two years. I 
count myself fortunate to have 
been able to serve with this 
particular group of people. It’s a 
well rounded mix of people who 
fostered the growth and protec- 
tion of our tribe. We have gotten 
our tribe past some very destruc- 
tive situations and I am proud of 
these currently seated leaders. 

Sincerely, Debra- Ann Pine 

440-1334 

debrapine@yahoo.com 
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No resolution in separation of CEO, chair duties 



DJ Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


First things first... 

I apologize for my absence 
in the last issue of the tribal 
paper. Friday deadlines changed 
to Mondays a short time ago. I 
was indeed made aware of the 
change; but for whatever reason 
Friday was what stuck in my 
head. I would not have thought 
missing one issue would be 
remarkable, but I was delighted 
to have a flurry of phone calls 
asking, “Where is your unit 
report?” I even had one little 
elder lady, for whom I hold great 
respect and admiration, threaten, 
“Do I have to get my cast iron 
frying pan after ya?” So need- 
less to say... Monday deadlines 
are now stuck in my head! Who 
would have thought I had reader- 
ship? 

Duties of the chair 

I have continued to debate the 


issue of the separation of CEO 
duties from the chair without 
any resolution one way or the 
other. There has been little prog- 
ress other than a recent idea to 
authorize the current chairman 
to execute those duties until the 
outcome of the election has been 
determined. I noted I would not 
lend support to such a resolution. 
It is not consistent with the vote 
of 77 percent of the members 
who voted to separate the duties 
of the chair and CEO. I am also 
averse to the temporary nature 
of the idea. I asked why we 
would do that. One answer was, 
“Because it depends on who the 
next chairman is!” Really? 

Do we actually have board 
members who are content with 
enacting situational law? Yes, we 
do; which is exactly why I have 
been advocating for a strict pol- 
icy for replacing vacated board 
seats. Take the opinions and 
personalities out of the mix. We 
cannot put any faith in situational 
laws. It should never depend on 
“who” it is. If it is a good law, it 
applies to everyone. The board 
does not get to choose to whom 
a law does or does not apply! 

By its very definition, that is not 
law! 

The board should make every 
effort to do things right the 
first time. The petty personality 
conflicts do not serve this tribe. 

I despise situational laws and 
band-aid fixes. There has been 


a history of both on the board. 
When you apply band-aids and 
leave them for long periods, the 
wound festers and eventually 
you must rip off the adhesive 
bandage to address the infection. 
It hurts like heck, requires more 
invasive measures and leaves a 
nasty scar. You deserve better 
and I will continue to bring this 
up until such time as there is 
finally implementation, one way 
or another, of the Constitutional 
Amendment. That meaning, I 
can only direct discussion on the 
board, not the outcome. 

Lansing casino 

I have a couple of issues with 
the way this project has been 
marketed. Both in the meetings 
and on the website, employee 
wage parity is being touted 
as a reason to vote yes. Here 
is the wording from the site. 
“Wage parity for all Kewadin 
Casinos. In the resolution the 
board of directors passed allow- 
ing the tribe to move forward on 
the Lansing project, the board 
required parity in wages for 
all Kewadin employees if the 
Lansing casino opens. What does 
this mean? It means wages for 
all Kewadin jobs will be compa- 
rable. Wages for job positions at 
all Kewadin Casinos in the U.P 
and Lansing will be similar.” 

The problem I have is that 
while the resolution states that 
it is the “intent” of the board to 
provide parity in wages, it is not 


required. I am constantly answer- 
ing this question for members 
and I cannot just say, “Yeah, sure, 
you’re going to get the same 
wages as any employees hired for 
the proposed Lansing casino. . . 
even if they are unionized.” 

It has been pointed out to me 
several times in the last two years 
on the board, there is no value 
in intent. And my grandmother 
used to say, “The road to hell 
is paved with good intentions.” 
There are good reasons to have a 
new revenue stream, and Lansing 
may be part of the answer to 
that problem. However, I respect 
truth in advertising and I believe 
the members will respect and 
have greater appreciation for the 
whole truth. We intend to provide 
parity in wages, but there is no 
language in the resolution that 
requires it. Moreover, if the intent 
was to require it, it should have 
been written that way. Instead, I 
believe the word “intent” leaves 
this board, or the board after this, 
or the board after that, an out. 

Say what you mean, and mean 
what you say. 

Election time is here 

It’s that time again... Sault 
Tribe election season. With this 
will come innuendo, supposition, 
mudslinging and outright lies. I 
hope for a campaign that allows 
voters to choose their candidates 
based on what they bring to the 
table. I would love to see people 
stand on their merits rather than 


the faults or personal differences 
with others. Voters. . . If you have 
questions, ask! Candidates... If 
you are asked questions and do 
not have the answers, make an 
effort to get the correct informa- 
tion rather than just winging it or 
repeating rumors. There is value 
in being humble enough to admit, 
“I don’t know. But I will find out 
and report back to you.” 

To all the voters: In my opin- 
ion, voting for a board member 
is like hiring a bus driver. Make 
sure whomever you choose is 
going to take you where Y OU 
want to go! Board members are 
no more than tribal members sit- 
ting around the table charting a 
course to the destination of your 
choice. We should be servants to 
the citizens’ needs and wishes. 
Support those who will work 
toward things you believe in and 
then hold their feet to the fire 
once elected. 

In closing 

I am grateful to all of you who 
have taken the time to call and 
write me with your concerns and 
ideas. You keep me grounded and 
well focused on what is impor- 
tant to members everywhere. If 
you have questions or concerns, 
have an idea or require help navi- 
gating the service system, please 
contact me. You can reach me at 
(906) 440-9762 or at djmalloy@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


Lansing casino project is not another Greektown! 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


The Lansing project remains 
the topic people are most con- 
cerned with, fearing another 
Greektown. I assure you now it is 


NOT. Because of the calls I get, 

I know many are still scared. We 
held over 40 meetings to inform 
the membership and hopefully 
you were able to get answers 
from your representatives and the 
chairman, who worked diligently 
to address all the questions and 
concerns. 

I want to address once again 
why I voted “no” on the project 
and why I support the referen- 
dum vote for the project. As you 
all know, I lived the Greektown 
heartbreak and it stings all the 
time. We were in debt almost 
$700 million when I was elected 
and I still remember the day I 
saw the actual financial report 
— it was a sickening feeling I 
will always have. So, contemplat- 
ing another casino in the city had 


me on full radar, skeptical and on 
guard. 

But this project has evolved 
into a full business endeavor that 
will benefit the tribe for years 
to come. Right up to the last 
vote I had questions that needed 
answers and provisions that I 
wanted to see in the agreement; 
some where included, some not. 
In the end, we have a worthy 
business plan. The developer will 
make a ton of money and, yes, 
we have to pay back all the funds 
to construct — but only when the 
casino is open and operating. If 
we do NOT open, we won’t have 
to pay back anything. One of the 
most important facts that can- 
not be stressed enough is that we 
will be the SOLE OWNERS and 
operators of this casino. 


We all know that the tribe can- 
not sustain the members’ needs 
with our five existing casinos. 
Growing us into a stable, trans- 
parent business asset is the goal 
for Lansing and it comes with 
many hours of discussing the past 
mistakes and securing agreements 
that will protect us. I’m looking 
forward to the referendum results 
and this will set the direction for 
our people. 

We are making headway on 
the CEO position. We also have 
been discussing the last draft of 
the Constitution. I have asked 
members in my unit for direction. 
Please contact your reps on what 
direction you want to see for our 
Constitution. 

We continue to work through 
Human Resources issues. Our 


wage grid study is complete and 
all lower level positions have 
been increased by at least the 
eight percent that we budgeted 
for. This project took many hours 
of discussions and study, as we 
had to implement this the right 
way in order to keep within our 
means, this WAS NOT another 
raise without planning. We will 
continue working on making our 
grids comparable. 

As always, I will attend our 
three elders meetings in the unit 
for our reports. Contact me if you 
would like to meet. 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley, 

Vice Chairwoman, Unit II 
Director 

(906) 484-2954 
lcausley @ saulttribe .net 


volunteers fill critical need 


Whether they serve soup, stuff 
envelopes, or collect pop bottles 
for their deposits, volunteers in 
Mackinac County play a vital role 
in helping people who are home- 
less or at risk of becoming home- 
less. 

April was National Volunteer 
Month, a time when the agen- 
cies that serve people with fragile 
housing situations reflect on the 
often unsung, but nevertheless 
invaluable work, of their dedi- 
cated volunteers. 

“Volunteers are the lifeblood 
of nonprofit human service 
agencies,” said Connie Litzner, 
Director of the Hope Chest, St. 
Ignace. “These organizations typ- 
ically run on a pretty modest bud- 
get, so whenever volunteers are 
available to assist, they are very 


much appreciated and a valuable 
asset.” 

“Organizations are always 
looking for more volunteers,” 
said Lori Pier, Director of HOME 
of Mackinac County. If you are 
not sure where or how you can 
help, please call 2-1-1 and ask for 
the names of the local agencies 
that serve the homeless. 

The volunteers themselves 
say the work is rewarding. For 
instance, Wanda Styes has been 
helping out at the Hope Chest for 
three years for about 6 to 8 hours 
a week besides working at her 
full-time job. Styes is involved 
with sorting and organizing the 
clothing. “They needed help so 
I was glad that I could give back 
to my community. It is a very 
rewarding experience. I also like 


being able to work at my own 
pace,” she said. 

Another volunteer from the 
Hope Chest is Barb Wilkins 
who has been involved with the 
organization for two years. Barb 
works about 6 to 10 hours a week 
and helps with fundraising events 
and working at the register of 
the store. “At college, we were 
encouraged to give back to our 
communities. I also appreciate 
the fact that it is a Christian orga- 
nization that helps a lot of people 
in the community,” she said. 

Volunteer activities do more 
than provide services and money; 
they also help spread aware- 
ness about the Campaign to End 
Homelessness. About 100,000 
Michigan residents were home- 
less in 2010, according to the 


most recently available figures 
from the Homeless Management 
Information System (HMIS). 

Most of them were families 
— children or the adult family 
members of those children. The 
Campaign to End Homelessness 
has succeeded in stopping the 
growth of homelessness and help- 
ing tens of thousands of individu- 
als and families stabilize their 
housing situations. 

Campaign leaders say volun- 
teers can help in a wide variety of 
ways, depending on their interests 
and abilities: 

— Some continue to volunteer 
for Project Homeless Connect 
events. Project Homeless 
Connect events bring a wide 
range of resources to a single 
location and, in many cases, help 


individuals avoid or end home- 
lessness. Mackinac County will 
be having their event on Aug. 29 
at the Hope Chest. Since 2009, 
7,402 volunteers have been 
involved with Project Homeless 
Connect events. 

— Some prefer to work direct- 
ly with people needing services, 
such as by mentoring or working 
at a soup kitchen. 

— Others may assist in an 
office by answering phones or by 
filing papers. 

— Others may want to help 
with fundraising. That can include 
such things as organizing “Casual 
Fridays,” where people donate to 
an organization in order to dress 
down at work at the end of the 
week and contribute to a 

— See “Volunteers,” page 25 


Mackinac County 
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Tribal trust accounting and management 
lawsuits settled for $1 billion by 41 tribes 


From the USDOJ 

WASHINGTON - Attorney 
General Eric Holder and 
Secretary of the Interior Ken 
Salazar recently announced the 
settlement of lawsuits filed by 
41 federally-recognized tribes 
against the United States, in 
which the tribes alleged that the 
Department of the Interior and the 
Department of the Treasury had 
mismanaged monetary assets and 
natural resources held in trust by 
the United States for the benefit 
of the tribes. The announcement 
followed a 22-month-long nego- 
tiation between the tribes and the 
United States that has culminated 
in settlements between the gov- 
ernment and tribes totaling more 
than $1 billion. 

These settlements resolve 
claims dating back more than 100 
years and will bring to an end 
protracted litigation that has bur- 
dened both the plaintiffs and the 
United States. Ending these long- 
running disputes about the United 
States’ management of trust funds 
and non-monetary trust resources 
will allow the United States and 
the tribes to move beyond the 
distrust exacerbated by years of 
litigation. These settlement agree- 
ments represent a significant 
milestone in the improvement of 
the United States’ relationship 
with Indian tribes. 

“These settlements fairly 
and honorably resolve historical 
grievances over the accounting 
and management of tribal trust 
funds, trust lands and other non- 


monetary trust resources that, for 
far too long, have been a source 
of conflict between Indian tribes 
and the United States,” said 
Attorney General Holder. “Our 
commitment to tribes is the cor- 
nerstone of the Department of 
Justice’s policies and initiatives in 
Indian Country, and these settle- 
ments will enable the tribal com- 
munity to pursue the goals and 
objectives they deem to be appro- 
priate while marking another step 
in our shared future built upon 
mutual respect and strong bonds 
of trust between tribal govern- 
ments and the United States.” 

Secretary Salazar said the 
settlements reflect President 
Obama’s continuing commit- 
ment to ensuring empowerment 
and reconciliation for American 
Indians. “It strengthens the 
government-to-government 
relationship with tribal nations, 
helps restore a positive working 
relationship with Indian Country 
leaders and empowers American 
Indian communities,” he said. 

“I want to commend Attorney 
General Holder, our Interior 
Solicitor Hilary Tompkins and 
other key officials who were 
involved in the long negotiations 
leading to these historic agree- 
ments. I look forward to work- 
ing with tribal leaders to further 
strengthen our government-to- 
government relationship based on 
mutual respect and a shared con- 
cern for the proper management 
of tribal trust assets and funds.” 

The Department of the Interior 


manages almost 56 million acres 
of trust lands for federally-rec- 
ognized tribes and more than 
100,000 leases on those lands for 
various uses, including housing, 
timber harvesting, farming, graz- 
ing, oil and gas extraction, busi- 
ness leasing, rights-of-way and 
easements. Interior also manages 
about 2,500 tribal trust accounts 
for more than 250 tribes. 

Starting in the fall of 2009, 
lawyers for many of the tribes 
with litigation pending against the 
United States wrote to President 
Obama and asked the adminis- 
tration to engage in expedited 
settlement discussions with their 
clients. In April 2010, Associate 
Attorney General Tom Perrelli, 
Assistant Attorney General of 
the Environment and Natural 
Resources Division Ignacia 
Moreno, Interior Department 
Solicitor Hilary Tompkins and 
Treasury Department General 
Counsel George Madison met 
with attorneys for the tribes, 
and the parties embarked on a 
settlement process that the tribes 
termed the “Settlement Proposal 
to Obama Administration,” or 
“SPOA,” which led in part to the 
announcement. 

In addition to the SPOA pro- 
cess, the Departments of Justice, 
Interior and Treasury have been 
engaging in other settlement pro- 
cesses involving other litigating 
tribes. Those processes have been 
both positive and productive, 
resulting in the past settlement 
of other tribal trust accounting 


and management cases and the 
processes will continue for other 
ongoing cases. The United States 
is committed to resolving the trust 
accounting and trust management 
claims of the tribes in a manner 
that is fair, honorable and reason- 
able to the tribes and the United 
States. 

Under the negotiated settle- 
ment agreements, litigation will 
end regarding the Department 
of the Interior’s accounting and 
management of the tribes’ trust 
accounts, trust lands and other 
natural resources. With monies 
from the congressionally-appro- 
priated Judgment Fund, which is 
used to pay settlements or final 
judgments against the govern- 
ment, the United States will com- 
pensate the tribes for their breach 
of trust claims, and the tribes 
will waive, release and dismiss 
their claims with prejudice. The 
parties have agreed to informa- 
tion sharing procedures that will 
strengthen the management of 
trust assets and improve com- 
munications between tribes and 
the Department of the Interior. 

The settlement agreements also 
include dispute resolution provi- 
sions to reduce the likelihood of 
future litigation. 

The sum total of the settle- 
ments with the 41 tribes is 
approximately $1,023 billion. 

The 41 tribes are: Assiniboine 
and Sioux Tribes of the Fort 
Peck Reservation, Bad River 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa 
Indians, Blackfeet Tribe, Bois 


Forte Band of Chippewa Indians, 
Cachil Dehe Band of Wintun 
Indians of Colusa Rancheria, 
Coeur d’Alene Tribe, Chippewa 
Cree Tribe of the Rocky Boy’s 
Reservation, Confederated Tribes 
of the Colville Reservation, 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes, Confederated Tribes of 
the Siletz Reservation, Hualapai 
Tribe, Kaibab Band of Paiute 
Indians of Arizona, Kickapoo 
Tribe of Kansas, Lac du 
Flambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians, Leech Lake 
Band of Ojibwe Indians, Makah 
Tribe of the Makah Reservation, 
Mescalero Apache Nation, 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, 

Nez Perce Tribe, Nooksack 
Tribe, Northern Cheyenne Tribe, 
Passamaquoddy Tribe of Maine, 
Pawnee Nation, Pueblo of Zia, 
Quechan Indian Tribe of the 
Fort Yuma Reservation, Rincon 
Luiseno Band of Indians, Round 
Valley Tribes, Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Community, 
Santee Sioux Tribe, Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall 
Reservation, Soboba Band of 
Luiseno Indians, Spirit Lake 
Dakotah Nation, Spokane Tribe, 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 
of the Fort Yates Reservation, 
Swinomish Indian Tribal 
Community, Te-Moak Tribe 
of Western Shoshone Indians, 
Tohono O’odham Nation, Tulalip 
Tribe, Tule River Tribe, Ute 
Mountain Ute Tribe, and Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation. 


Surgeon general report: End youth tobacco use 


The United States surgeon general 
recently released a new report and called 
on the nation to make the next generation 
commercial tobacco-free. According to the 
report, Preventing Tobacco Use Among 
Youth and Young Adults , far too many 
youth and young adults are using com- 
mercial tobacco. Today more than 600,000 
middle school students and three million 
high school students smoke cigarettes. 

According to recent data from the 
Michigan Profile for Healthy Youth, 

16.7 percent of high school students in 
Chippewa, Luce and Mackinac counties 
have smoked cigarettes in the past 30 days, 
while 9.7 percent have used smokeless 
tobacco products. In these counties, the 
average age of first tobacco use is 12.7 
years old. The statistics for American 
Indian youth in those counties are even 
higher, with 24.3 percent having smoked 
cigarettes and 11.1 percent having used 
smokeless tobacco in the past 30 days, 
with the average age of first use being 11.8 
years old. 

“These statistics and the fact that youth 
often begin using commercial tobacco at a 
very young age highlight the importance 
of teaching our youth about the dangers of 
these products starting early in life.” said 
Lauren Kross, Sault Tribe Community 
Health educator. 

Each day more than 1 ,200 people die 
due to smoking. For every one of those 
deaths, at least two new youths or young 
adults become regular smokers. And 90 
percent of these replacement smokers 
smoke their first cigarette before they turn 
age 18. The new report shows that the 
younger a person is when they start using 
commercial tobacco products, the more 
likely they are to get addicted and the 



U.S. Surgeon General Regina Benjamin 
speaks at a news conference to release a 
new report titled “Preventing Tobacco Use 
Among Youth and Young Adults - A Report 
of the Surgeon General” March 8, 2012 in 
Washington, D.C. 

more heavily addicted they will become. 
Nicotine addiction will cause about three 
out of four teens to smoke into adulthood, 
even if they intend to quit after a few years. 

“The evidence in the surgeon general’s 
new report clearly demonstrates the need 
for intensified efforts to prevent our 
young people from using commercial 
tobacco,” said Donna Norkoli, Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation Grant Project 
coordinator. “We know what works, com- 
prehensive efforts that include mass media 
campaigns, smoke-free environments, 
higher cigarette prices, evidence-based 
school programs and sustained community- 
wide efforts. We must redouble our efforts 
to protect the young people in the eastern 


Upper Peninsula.” 

The surgeon general’s report finds that 
tobacco marketing is a key factor in caus- 
ing young people to start using tobacco, 
and nicotine addiction keeps them using it. 
More than $1 million an hour is spent on 
marketing tobacco products in this country 
- and 99 percent of all new smokers come 
from youth and young adult populations 
who are enticed to smoke by this market- 
ing. Tobacco companies say their market- 
ing only promotes brand choices among 
adult smokers -but regardless of intent, it 
encourages underage youth to smoke. The 
more young people are exposed to tobacco 
advertising and promotional activities, the 
more likely they are to smoke. 

The World Health Organization selected 
“tobacco industry interference” as the 
theme for this year’s World No Tobacco 
Day, which takes place on May 31, 2012. 
Each year, on May 3 1 , the World Health 
Organization celebrates World No Tobacco 
Day, highlighting the health risks associ- 
ated with commercial tobacco use and the 
efforts to reduce commercial tobacco use 
and exposure. World No Tobacco Day 2012 
will focus on educating policy-makers and 
the general public about the tobacco indus- 
try’s harmful tactics, including marketing 
to youth and efforts to undermine public 
health’s tobacco control efforts. 

The Sault Tribe Community Health 
Program in collaboration with the 
Chippewa County Tobacco-Free Living 
Coalition and the Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant project will continue 
to work with local schools and community 
organizations to plan and implement strat- 
egies to reduce commercial tobacco use 
among youth and young adults throughout 
the Upper Peninsula. 


For more information, please contact 
Sault Tribe Community Health Services at 
(906) 632-5210 or visit www.healthyup- 
communities.com. For more information 
on the Michigan Profile for Healthy Youth, 
please contact Lisa Jo Gagliardi, Regional 
Coordinated School Health coordinator for 
the Eastern Upper Peninsula Intermediate 
School District (906) 632-3373 or lga- 
gliardi@eup.kl3.mi.us.To view the 2012 
surgeon general’s report, executive sum- 
mary and an easy-to-read guide on tobacco 
use and young people, visit www.surgeon- 
general.gov. 

April is National 
Volunteer Month 

From Volunteer, Page 24 
good cause. 

— Youths or youth groups can collect 
bottles and cans in their neighborhood and 
donate the proceeds to their local agencies. 

— The Campaign to End Homelessness 
is a statewide effort to ensure safe and 
stable housing for all state residents, one 
individual and one family at a time. The 
Campaign emphasizes cooperation and col- 
laboration by more than 600 partner agen- 
cies and by the workers and volunteers at 
those organizations. The Campaign focuses 
on preventing homelessness or, when that’s 
not possible, quickly finding housing solu- 
tions, while addressing the issues that led 
to the individual’s housing crisis. 

— For more information about the 
Campaign to End Homelessness, please 
visit www.thecampaigntoendhomelessness . 
org. 
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Online O jib we talking dictionary 

the 

Ilf Qj IBWE People s 

111 DICTIONARY 


By Rick Smith 

The Ojibwe People’s 
Dictionary is a recently estab- 
lished ground breaking educa- 
tional website offering a new 
way to study Anishinaabemowin, 
the original language of the 
Ojibwe. The site was brought 
online on April 2 after years 
of development by faculty 
and students of the University 
of Minnesota Department of 
American Indian Studies and 
curators at the Minnesota 
Historical Society. It can be 
explored, examined and searched 
using either the English or 
Ojibwe languages at www. 
oj ib we .lib .umn .edu . 

One of the highlights on 
the site is the talking diction- 
ary featuring the voices of 
Ojibwe elders who were digi- 
tally recorded for many years 
under a research grant from 
the Endangered Languages 
Program of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Old and new photographs 
and illustrations are part of the 
dictionary and help the site func- 
tion in a “broader Ojibwe cul- 
tural context” by incorporating 


collections from the Minnesota 
Historical Society, according to 
the website. In other words, it 
allows for a better understand- 
ing into the heritage and modern 
circumstances of the Anishinaabe 
way of life. 

The elders voices heard on 
the site were digitally recorded 
over a period of many years 
by professor John Nichols of 
the University of Minnesota. 
Originally, his goal was to 
expand a 1995 work which 
he co-authored, A Concise 
Dictionary of Minnesota Ojibwe. 
Nichols first conceived of the 
idea of a talking dictionary 
and shared the concept with a 
colleague and a curator of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
and together they gradually 


further developed the possi- 
bilities of the Ojibwe People’s 
Dictionary. 

Funding and further collabo- 
ration followed which involved 
more scholars , museum profes- 
sionals, Ojibwe speakers, stu- 
dents and computer programmers 
for the project. Grants through 
the Minnesota Clean Water, Land 
and Legacy Amendment helped 
to fund the work to bring the 
free, public website online. 

Planning to put all the compo- 
nents of the site together began 
in September 2010 and involved 
students and faculty from the 
university along with staff from 
the historical society and the 
university’s libraries. An advi- 
sory council of Ojibwe speakers 
was also convened to provide 


guidance on all aspects of the 
content. 

The goals of the project were 
to create a searchable, talking 
Ojibwe-English and English- 
Ojibwe dictionary with vocaliza- 
tion provided by Ojibwe elders. 
In addition, it would provide a 
portal into the Ojibwe collec- 
tions of the Minnesota Historical 
Society as well as allowing 
members of Ojibwe communities 
to have better access to the col- 
lection’s cultural objects; provide 
detailed entries with still photos, 
audio, videos and excerpts from 
historical documents; and serve 
as an expanded resource for 
those interested in learning or 
engaged in learning the Ojibwe 
language as well as instructors in 
the language. 


activated 

Remaining is the question 
of whether the Ojibwe People’s 
Dictionary would be of use to 
Anishinaabe people outside of 
the Minnesota area because of 
differences in dialect. “If people 
have found Baraga’s dictionary 
or the 1995 Concise Dictionary 
of Minnesota Ojibwe useful, 
then they will probably find the 
Ojibwe People’s Dictionary use- 
ful,” said Nichols. “Even if the 
details of the pronunciation are 
different, many of the words 
will be similar and will remind 
people of the Michigan form of 
the word.” 

He added, “If people have 
found the Richard Rhodes dic- 
tionary most useful, then the 
Ojibwe People’s Dictionary 
probably wouldn’t be too help- 
ful.” 

Nichols said visitors to the 
site may expect some difficulties 
or limitations until mid- sum- 
mer as the current version of the 
Ojibwe People’s Dictionary is 
a trial version and doesn’t have 
as much vocabulary as it will 
contain when finished, plus tech- 
nical work on the site is still in 
progress. 


NCAI soups up online communications tools 


By Rick Smith 

In a major move to improve 
accessibility and services to 
its constituency, the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) is in the process of 
revamping its online communica- 
tions capabilities. The organiza- 
tion says the improvements will 
bring more resources and tools 
for effective advocacy of Indian 
Country. 

Visitors to NCAI.org in the 
past know the historically slow 
pace of news and updates on the 
site as well as the limited amount 
of information offered. However, 
NCAI aims to change all that by 
expanding, improving and updat- 
ing the site’s navigation, content 


and capabilities as well as mak- 
ing use of other online facilities 
such as well-established and 
popular social media and video 
sites. 

Further, the site will be better 
organized so that information on 
issues, initiatives and campaigns 
can be found easily and quickly 
along with documents authored 
by NCAI. It will also contain 
a directory of federally recog- 
nized and state-recognized tribal 
nations, intertribal associations, 
national American Indian organi- 
zations and other data. 

“The launch of the new NCAI. 
org is just the start of a new era 
for NCAI’s work online,” the 
organization notes on its website. 



“In the coming months, we’ll 
be launching our new event and 
membership registration systems, 


increase our online educational 
opportunities with more webi- 
nars, expand our About Tribes 
section, expand access to our 
archives, and continue our efforts 
to tell the story of NCAI’s work 
through new media.” 

It further stated that as their 
online efforts evolve, the orga- 
nization “will continue to bring 
together people at our events, 
impact policy through our advo- 
cacy work and provide the tools 
and resources our members need 
to advance and protect tribal sov- 
ereignty.” 

The reboot in the NCAI com- 
munications measures is funded 
in part by the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation, which has a long- 


standing, supportive relationship 
with NCAI. 

NCAI was founded in 1944 in 
Denver, Colo., in response to pol- 
icies and practices of the United 
States to eradicate American 
Indian cultures. It remains as an 
established, democratic, intertrib- 
al political organization charged 
with protecting and enhancing 
American Indian sovereignty and 
customs, promote understanding 
of the treaty-bound rights and 
roles of tribes in the American 
way of government and gener- 
ally improving the lot in life of 
American Indians across the 
country. 

Watch for developments at 
www.ncai.org. 


Advocacy Resource 
Center gives thanks 
for conference help 


tribal consultation proposal 


The Advocacy Resource 
Center staff would like to give 
special thanks to the following 
businesses, which donated to 
the LOL Teen Conference. Each 
donated a gift certificate that the 
center used in their giveaway 
raffle during closing ceremonies. 

The donors were Pizza Hut, 
Wendy’s, Wicked 6’s, Head 
to Toe Salon, Total Outlook, 
Second Childhood and Adults 
Too, Dragon’s Eye Tattoo, Phat 
Closet and Kewadin Casinos 

Along with gift certificates, 
the center received assistance 
from various organizations 
and we are very grateful for 
the time everyone donated to 
the conference. We would like 
to thank Tara Kelgar of Phat 
Closet, Laura Potterfield and 
Tony Abramson Jr. of Sault 
Tribe Alive Youth Project, Kathy 
Weber and Nicole Majack of the 


Diane Peppier Resource Center, 
Trooper Ailene Bitnar of the 
Michigan State Police, Ojibwe 
Charter School, Malcolm High 
School, Rudyard High School, 
Sault Tribe youth council; Jill 
Lawson, Melissa Evans, Levi 
Eby and Dawn Griffin of Sault 
Tribe Youth Education and 
Activities; Cecil Pavlat and Josh 
Homminga of the Sault Tribe 
Cultural Department, Beatrice 
Jackson of Uniting Three Fires 
Against Violence, Amanda Gil 
and Sam Wyers of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal 
Court, Kwadin Casino Hotel and 
Convention Center. 

Without each of their con- 
tributions, the LOL Teen 
Conference would not have been 
a success. The ARC sincerely 
thanks each and every one of 
you! 

— Hali McKelvie 


DOL releases 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
U.S. Department of Labor on 
April 18 published in the Federal 
Register a proposed tribal consul- 
tation policy, which encompasses 
the agency’s programs impacting 
tribal communities. A comment 
period will end June 1 8 . 

“The development of the 
Labor Department’s tribal 
consultation policy honors the 
relationship between the Native 
American community and the 
U.S. government, thanks to the 
president’s leadership calling 
for ongoing engagement with 

Get ready for 5th 

The fifth annual Fitness Is Life 
Fun Run/Walk will be 
held May 12 at JKL 
Bahweting School, 

1301 Marquette Ave., 

Sault Ste. Marie. 

The event features a 
5K Run, 5K Walk, 

Youth One Mile and 
a Tot Trot. Contact 
Lori Jodoin at (906) 


tribal nations and communities,” 
said Secretary of Labor Hilda L. 
Solis. 

On Nov. 9, 2009, President 
Obama cited Executive Order 
13175, which was issued by 
President Clinton, tasking execu- 
tive branch departments and 
agencies with engaging tribal 
nations to formalize federal pro- 
grams that impact tribal commu- 
nities. 

Following the president’s 
charge, the Department of Labor 
began devising a plan. A series 
of consultative listening ses- 

annual fun run/walk 

635-5055, ext. 121, or ljodoin@ 
jklschool.org. 

The run/walk event 
is always a great time 
and there is no cost 
to participate. All are 
welcome. Registrations 
will be accepted up to 
8:15 on race day, how- 
ever, pre-registration is 
appreciated. 


sions, including meetings with 
representatives of the Native 
American community, the 
department’s Native American 
Employment and Training 
Council, and the National 
Congress of American Indians, 
preceded the finalization of the 
proposed policy. 

After the comment period 
concludes, the department will 
evaluate comments for prospec- 
tive changes to the policy. To 
view the proposal and submit 
comments, visit www.federalreg- 
ister.gov/a/20 12-09372. 


freerice.org 

Help feed the 
hungry people of 
the world at no 
cost to you while 
having a fun time 
building your 
vocabulary! 
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Feds begin tribal consultations to come to terms 
on improving education in Indian Country 


By Rick Smith 

In another step follow- 
ing a trail blazed by President 
Obama’s Executive Order 13592, 
Improving American Indian 
and Alaska Native Educational 
Opportunities and Strengthening 
Tribal Colleges and Universities, 
signed in December of 20 1 1 , the 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
and the U.S. Department of 
Education recently scheduled four 
tribal consultation sessions across 
the country to build a draft agree- 
ment on expanding and improv- 
ing educational opportunities and 
academic achievement in Indian 
Country. 

The draft memorandum of 
understanding will establish a 


partnership between the feds 
and Indian Country to imple- 
ment the White House Initiative 
on American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education on bridging 
gaps in academic achievement 
and options between Indian stu- 
dents and others. 

Tribal consultation sessions are 
set for Lincoln, Calif., on May 
18; Flagstaff, Ariz., on May 24; 
Bloomington, Minn., on May 31; 
and Nashville, Tenn., on June 5. 

In an announcement, Secretary 
of the Interior Ken Salazar 
described the consultations as 
“critical in developing the most 
effective framework to raise the 
bar for Indian Country educa- 
tion.” 


In addition, Secretary of 
Education Arne Duncan said, 
“The strength of tribes and our 
nation’s future prosperity are 
inextricably tied, and together 
we can dramatically improve 
the lives of our Native students. 
These consultations will be 
invaluable and will continue 
our efforts to listen to, and learn 
from, the tribal leaders who know 
these communities best.” 

The announcement further 
indicated that the Department of 
Education could draw on its sub- 
stantial expertise and resources to 
work with the Department of the 
Interior in advancing the state of 
academic excellence and resourc- 
es in Indian Country. 


The White House Initiative 
on American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education addresses the 
issues and obstacles to American 
Indian academic excellence in 
both mainstream scholastics and 
culturally specific methods of 
passing traditional knowledge 
and skills. Measures are sought to 
enhance achievement in academ- 
ics preparing students for higher 
education and gainful careers 
while reducing dropout rates and 
preserving native languages, cus- 
toms and histories. 

The feds propose to use strate- 
gies to reach the goals with a 
number of measures including 
building tribal educational agen- 
cies, bolstering teacher training 


and recruitment, pilot projects 
and reforms, greater accountabil- 
ity and expanded partnerships and 
networks. 

The initiative aims to improve 
the educational opportunities and 
success for all American Indian 
students from start to degree 
acquisitions whether attending 
schools operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Education or public 
schools, including tribal colleges 
and universities. 

The announcement indicated 
the coming tribal consultations 
will build upon recent roundtable 
discussions between federal offi- 
cials, tribal leaders and Indian 
educators on the best approaches 
to reaching the goals. 


NACF taking applications for 2013 artist fellowships 


By Rick Smith 

The Native Arts and Cultures 
Foundation is currently solicit- 
ing applications for its 2013 
artist fellowships until June 21 
from American Indian artists. 

The foundation defines eligible 
Natives as those who are mem- 
bers of federally and state recog- 
nized tribes of the United States. 
The awards are $20,000. 

Application are sought from 
American Indian artists who dem- 
onstrate excellence, have had a 
significant impact in their specific 
arts, earned the respect of col- 


leagues and have been recognized 
in their fields. 

The foundation’s first grants in 
2010-11 amounted to $394,000 
in awards ranging from $6,000 
to $20,000 to 26 individuals and 
organizations, awards last year 
increased to $510,000 in grants 
ranging from $10,000 to $40,000 
to 28 artists and entities. 

Awards will be made in 
2013 for those eligible who are 
involved in visual arts, making 
films, music, dance, literature 
or traditional arts. All applicants 
must be current and “evolving” in 


their work. 

The foundation defines tradi- 
tional arts as forms of visual arts 
such as pottery, carving, basket 
weaving, textile weaving, jewelry 
construction or creating regalia. 

Prior to this year, the founda- 
tion required applicants to be 
nominated for the fellowships. 
Nominations are not required this 
year. 

All applications must be sent 
online and those interested may 
register to start the application 
process at www.nacf.us/user/ 
register. Anyone with any ques- 


For Change Elect Bill Baker for Unit II 


Experience and Education 

§ Four generations of Naubinway family residents, previously from Mackinac and Garden 
Islands 

§ Book Marketing Co. for internationally known authors 

§ Owner of Aurelia Trucking Company and other transportation Companies in Michigan for 40 
years. 

§ Bachelor's degree in Education from The University of Toledo with a Major in Public Affairs 
and Community Service 

§ Master of Liberal Studies from The University of Toledo, with graduation expected in 2012. 
Affiliations and Honors: 

§ Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Lifetime member 
§ National Indian Education Association member 
§ National Congress of American Indians Association 
§ Michigan Indian Elders Association 
Land of Echoes Elders 
§ McMillian Lodge # 400 F&AM 
Mason of the year 2011 
§ National Deans List 
§ President's List 

§ Kappa Delta Pi, an International Honor Society in Education 
§ Golden Key National Honor Society 

Platform 

1 Separation of powers. 

2 Update the tribal constitution. 

3 Tax free zone for all of Unit 2 . 

4 Develop heritage program. 

5 Establish health care cooperatives. 

6 Develop educational opportunities. 

7 Train tribal members in trades. 

8 Establish an advisory committee of Unit 2 area representatives for communication and 
information purposes. 

9 Listen to all tribal members where ever they may live. 

10 Assist in establishing useful competitive businesses. 

11 Participate in educational cooperatives with local colleges and trades. 

12 Standardize employment requirements. 

13 Raise the level of respect for the Board of Directors. 


oteforchangebillbaker.com or Contact me at 906-477-6470 


This ad is endorsed by candidate William Forrest Baker 



tions may call the Native Arts 
and Cultures Artists Fellowship 
Program director, Reuben 
Roqueni, at (360) 718-7057 or 
send email messages to reuben@ 
nativeartsandcultures .org . 

The foundation is a non-profit 
philanthropic organization found- 
ed in 2007 devoted to strengthen- 
ing and fostering the vitality of 
American Indian arts based in 
Vancouver, Wash. The organiza- 


tion conducts business through 
its president, board of directors 
and staff who are distinguished 
members of federally recognized 
American Indian tribes from 
across the country. 

Those interested in receiving 
newsletters from the founda- 
tion can send an email to info@ 
nativeartsandcultures.org and type 
“Newsletter sign up” on the sub- 
ject line. 



Month of the Young Child 
advocates smoke-free air 


Key messages of a recent smoke-free multi unit housing media cam- 
paign organized by the Sault Tribe Strategic Alliance for Health Project 
and the Chippewa County Health Department are “Your Family Deserves 
a Smoke-Free Home” and “Live Smoke-Free.” 


PAT RICKLEY 


Already doing what 
others say they will! 

I humbly ask for your support in 
the upcoming elections for the 

Unit III Director’ 

of the 

Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 

I am a no nonsense, common sense leader, 
already board tested & membership approved. 
A vote for me is a vote for you! 


LEAD BY EXAMPLE 

Paid for by the Committee to Elect Pat Rickley 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


MAY 

Sylvia Browne 

20th | 7 p.m, | Sunday | $52.50 | On Sale Now 

Foreigner 

27th | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $49.50 | On Sale Now 

JUNE 

Vicki Lawrence 

15th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $32.50 | Sale DateTBA 

LeAnn Rimes 

21st | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $48,50 | On Sale Now 


JULY 

Creedence Clearwater Revisited 

12th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $42.50 | On Sale Now 
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Members called to action to support VAWA 


Members of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
are asked to phone or fax U.S. 
congressional leaders. 

Final legislation is being draft- 
ed to reauthorize the Violence 
Against Women and Children 
Act. Unfortunately, the proposed 
legislation may exclude Indian 
women and children from obtain- 
ing important assistance and pro- 
tections. 

Background: Violence against 
women and children on tribal 
lands is rampant. Non-Indians 
commit 88 percent of all violent 
crimes against Native women, 
according to a congressional find- 
ing, and 39 percent of American 
Indian and Alaska Native women 
will be subjected to domestic 
violence in their lifetimes — in 
addition to 34 percent that will 
be raped in their lifetimes. It 
is important that the Violence 


Against Women and Children Act 
be reauthorized. 

For legislation to become law, 
proposed bills must pass a vote in 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
and in the U.S. Senate. In most 
cases, the House and Senate have 
slightly different versions of the 
same bill. The bills then go to a 
“compromise committee” that 
crafts a single version of the 
legislation, which is voted upon 
again by members of the House 
and Senate. If this final version is 
passed, it goes to the president for 
signature and becomes law. 

The issue: The House and 
the Senate have passed versions 
of the Reauthorization of the 
Violence Against Women and 
Children Act that are slightly dif- 
ferent from each other. Although 
both bills are designed to protect 
women and children from brutal- 
ity and thwart violent perpetra- 


tors, the House version contains 
a jurisdictional loophole: Tribal 
law has no enforcement authority 
to intervene if the perpetrator is 
a non-Indian and states have no 
authority to intervene because the 
victim is Indian. 

The federal government, hav- 
ing exclusive jurisdiction, has 
inadequate resources to intervene 
on the vast majority of reported 
cases. 

The Senate version of the bill 
includes jurisdictional language 
that will include protections 
for Indian women and children 
abused on tribal lands. 

Action requested: Currently, 
reauthorization of the Violence 
Against Women Act is being 
crafted by a compromise com- 
mittee in the federal legislative 
process. It is imperative that the 
compromise bill include a “juris- 
dictional fix” that protects Indian 


women and children on tribal 
lands. If members wish to assist, 
please contact the following indi- 
viduals: 

The Honorable John A. 
Boehner, house speaker, Phone 
(202) 225-0600, Fax 225-5117; 

The Honorable Eric Cantor, 
House majority leader, Phone 
(202) 225-4000, Fax 225-0011; 

The Honorable Nancy Pelosi, 
House minority leader, Phone 
(202) 225-0100, Fax 225-8259; 

The Honorable Steny Hoyer, 
House minority whip, Phone 
(202) 225-4131, Fax 225-4300; 

The Honorable Harry Reid, 
Senate majority leader, Phone 
(202) 224-3542, Fax 224-7327; 

The Honorable Mitch 
McConnell, Senate minority 
leader, Phone (202) 224-2541, 
Fax 224-2499; 

The Honorable Richard 
Durbin, Democratic whip, Phone 


(202) 224-2152, Fax 228-0400; 

and The Honorable Jon Kyi, 
Republican whip, Phone (202) 
224-4521, Fax 224-2207. 

Suggested script: I am calling 
(or writing) about reauthorization 
of the Violence Against Women 
Act. The House and Senate 
recently passed legislation to 
reauthorize this Act. The Senate 
version includes measures that 
protect Indian women and chil- 
dren. The House version does not. 

My comments are as follows: 

• The Violence Against Women 
Act must include a jurisdictional 
fix, allowing for the protection 

of women and children on tribal 
lands. 

• When crafting the compro- 
mise legislation, use language 
that contains an effective jurisdic- 
tional fix, such as what is found 
in the Senate version. 

Thank you. 


PRIMARY RESULTS 


The Sault Tribe Election 
Committee has announced unoffi- 
cial primary results for this year’s 
tribal board election. The primary 
election narrowed the ballot to six 
candidates running for representa- 
tive in Unit I and two candidates 
running for Unit III. 

Unit I results were (win- 
ners in bold) incumbent Cathy 
Abramson (1,298), incumbent 
Bernard Bouschor (1,066), 
Dennis McKelvie (933), DJ 
Hoffman (885), Christine 
McPherson (689), Jennifer 
McLeod (633), Shirley Van 
Alstine (632), Russell McKerchie 
Jr. (559), Nichole Causley (459), 
Betty Freiheit (357) and David 
Houghton (421). 

There are three open seats in 
this unit. 

McLeod and Van Alstine 
had intitially garnered 63 1 
votes each until a May 30 hand 
recount found two more votes 
for McLeod, one more for Van 
Alstine, breaking the tie by one 
vote. 

Unit III results were incum- 
bent Patrick Rickley (471), 
Bridgett Sorenson (380), James 
Everson (283), Linda Marshall 


(181) and Wanda Garries (94). 
There is one open seat in this 
unit. 

Any contest regarding the vote 
count for the primary election had 
to be received by May 29. 

At press time, results were not 
certified. Results are deemed offi- 
cial at the next board of directors 
meeting following the election or 
within seven days of all contests 
being resolved. Following the 
primary election, general election 
ballots will be mailed to voters 
on June 6, with the official vote 
count on June 28 . 

In addition to candidates listed 
above, the following candidates 
will be on the general election 
ballot and did not need a primary 
vote. 

Moving straight to the general 
election ballot were incumbent 
Joe Eitrem and Aaron Payment 
running for chairperson; William 
Baker and incumbent Lana 
Causley running for one seat in 
Unit III; and incumbent Tom 
Miller and Darcy Morrow run- 
ning for one seat in Unit IV. 

All board members serve four- 
year terms. The next tribal board 
elections will be held in 2014. 
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LOVELY LOCKS — 

Samantha Grossett donates 
her hair to Locks of Love 
with the help of hairdresser 
is Emily Brown from Color 
Me Beautiful Too. Samantha 
is the daughter of Linda 
Grossett. 


Recycling is a hot topic. 

From “green” hybrid trucks to 
eco-friendly building solutions, 
green has gained new meaning 
and momentum. When the Sault 
Tribe Drug Court team met a 
few weeks back and discussed 
a client’s lack of transportation, 
a bicycle-recycling program 
was launched - the Clean Ride 
Program. A green program with 
a “clean” component, Clean Ride 
provides recycled bicycles for 
program participants who are now 
alcohol and drug free. 

From idea to implementa- 
tion took one week and the 
first bike was checked out and 
on the streets. Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court Chief 
Judge Jocelyn Fabry said bikes 
came from Law Enforcement 
bicycles that had been in its sal- 
vage shed and a donation from a 
drug court team member. 

Fabry said the committee 
wrote a policy and developed a 
contract for their clients to sign 
when checking the bikes out for 
a week at a time. “I’ve never 
seen anything come together so 
quickly!” she said. 

Drug Court client Matt 
McKelvie, who is scheduled to 
graduate from the Drug Court 
program mid- June, cleaned 
and repaired the bikes as part 


of his community service. Law 
Enforcement had six bikes in its 
shed it donated and from those 
six, McKelvie was able to build 
four complete bikes. 

“A lot of the tires were bad but 
I was able to salvage some inner 
tubes and patched up a few and 
replaced some of the kickstands. 

I wanted to get more involved 
in the community and plan to 
continue working on the bikes to 
help the Drug Court with their 
program,” McKelvie said. “It has 
been very helpful to me; I’m an 
alcoholic and drinking has been a 


problem in my life. I’m trying to 
go down the proper path - I have 
been sober for 465 days today.” 

Fabry said the participants she 
has spoke with said they have 
checked the bikes out for recre- 
ational use to ride with their chil- 
dren. “We are happy for that,” she 
said. 

STLE Officer Mike Pins has 
been credited with naming the 
program and said, “It was a com- 
pendium of resources — it was 
the team’s idea. The program will 
help those who lack transporta- 
tion through court programs.” 



Sault Tribe Drug Court 
launches "Clean Ride" 

By Brenda Austin 


Photo by Brenda Austin 

Matt McKelvie, Officer Mike Pins and Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry (L-R) 
check out the bikes McKelvie recycled for drug court graduates. 
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VA for Vets" hiring fair coming to Michigan 

Detroit to host VA small business conference, hiring fair; help for veterans who own businesses, seek jobs 


The National Veterans Small 
Business Conference, the gov- 
ernment’s premier event for vet- 
eran-owned small businesses, is 
coming to Detroit’s Cobo Center 
June 25-29, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) announced. 

The VA also announced that 
a “VA for Vets” Hiring Fair will 
be held during the conference for 
veterans looking for careers in the 
public and private sectors. The 
conference is expected to attract 
thousands of veterans, business 
owners and federal employees. 

“For veterans looking for jobs 
and veteran-owned small busi- 
nesses in our area, Detroit is rela- 
tively close when you are talking 


about a national small business 
conference and hiring fair,” said 
Brad Nelson, spokesman for the 
Oscar G. Johnson VA Medical 
Center in Iron Mountain, Mich. 
“Last year, this conference was 
held in New Orleans.” 

“VA is committed to bringing 
more veteran-owned businesses 
into the public-private partner- 
ship,” said VA Chief of Staff 
John Gingrich. “In addition to the 
National Veterans Small Business 
Conference, our Detroit Hiring 
Fair will provide Veterans with 
on-the-spot job opportunities and 
interviews, while also offering 
career search classes and one-on- 
one counseling.” 


Last year’s National Veteran 
Small Business Conference 
and Expo in New Orleans drew 
almost 5,000 attendees, and 
more than 6,000 participants are 
expected this year. 

The Detroit Hiring Fair builds 
upon VA’s success Jan. 18 in 
Washington at which a partner- 
ship of federal agencies and 
private industry attracted over 
4,100 veterans and resulted in 
over 2,600 on-the-spot interviews 
and more than 500 tentative job 
offers. 

“These events are part of 
Secretary Shinseki’s ongoing 
efforts to help veterans find 
employment in both the pub- 


lic and private sectors,” said 
Gingrich. “As the President said 
in this year’s State of the Union 
address, veterans are crucial to 
our economy, and we need to find 
them jobs.” 

This year’s conference will 
include an open house that gives 
veterans the chance to learn the 
wide range of resources available 
to help them with their own busi- 
nesses. Also available will be the 
VetGovPartner online platform, 
which enables networking, view- 
ing the business profiles of all 
participants, and identifying busi- 
ness opportunities with more than 
400 government procurement 
decision makers in attendance. 


Known historically as the 
world’s capital for the transporta- 
tion industry, the Detroit metro 
area is reinventing itself with 
six booming industries: medi- 
cal research, defense, entertain- 
ment, green tech, urban farming, 
and aeronautics. About 330,000 
veterans are served by the city’s 
VA medical center, and more 
than 704,000 veterans live in 
Michigan. 

VA invites all interested per- 
sons and businesses to attend. 
More information is available at 
www.nationalveteransconference . 
com and www.vaforvets.va.gov/ 
detroit. 


Michigan Indian Family Olympics set for July 27 


The 25th annual Michigan 
Indian Family Olympics will 
take place Friday, July 27 , on 
the campus of Central Michigan 
University in Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
at the Bennett Track and Field. 
Registration and check-in will 
start at 7 a.m. This year opening 
ceremonies start at approximately 
9 a.m. The registration fee is $7 
per person (ages 5-54 only). 

For this year’s event, teams 
can pre-register online at www. 
sagchip.org/fitness/mifo. Team 
leaders are strongly encouraged 
to pre-register their teams via the 
website. This will allow organiz- 
ers to get the information they 
need to create wristbands for the 


participants. On event day, pack- 
ets with wristbands will be avail- 
able to distribute. Registration 
will open on Monday, June 4, and 
close on Wednesday, July 25 . 

See the website for registration 
forms and schedules. 

This year’s Olympics will 
host a two-person team alternate 
shot golf competition starting 
Thursday, July 26, and continu- 
ing on the day of the Olympics. 
There will be tee times for allot- 
ted age groups. Each tribe will 
be allowed a maximum of three 
teams per age category; however, 
due to the limited amount of 
space on the course there are only 
18 team slots open for each age 


group. A flyer and a registration 
page will be posted on the web- 
site. 

The first 650 registered partici- 
pants will receive a hard, plastic 
BPA-free water bottle. Participant 
T-shirts are not provided and 
organizers encourage teams to 
come in their own team shirts that 
represent their tribe. Those wear- 
ing tribal T-shirts are asked to 
email the T-shirt color to MIFO 
event coordinator Jaden Harman 
jharman@sagchip.org. (Note, 
event staff T-shirts will bright 
pink so they can be easily identi- 
fied.) 

Other tribes will be asked 
to lead and operate one of the 


Rudyard all classes 
reunion set for 2012 

In support of scholarships for Rudyard High School 


Rudyard Area Community 
Foundation has set the date for 
the next Rudyard all class reunion 
as Friday, July 27 . Activities will 
start at 2 p.m. with an open house 
and tours of RHS until 6 p.m. A 
hardy hors devours buffet will be 
held at the Rudyard Community 
Center 5:45-7 p.m. followed by 
the formal welcome and opening 
remarks at 7:15 p.m. The evening 
will continue with music, visiting 
and sharing memories. 

The registration fee for the 
All Classes Reunion is $30 per 
person attending with the regis- 
tration needing to be submitted 
by the July 15 deadline. This fee 
will cover the mailings, buffet 
and other expenses. ALL remain- 
ing funds from the events will be 
designated to the Rudyard Area 
Community Foundation Alumni 


Scholarship fund. With the dona- 
tions from the previous All Class 
Reunions, eight $500 scholarships 
have been awarded to recent RHS 
graduates. 

Information and registra- 
tion forms are available at the 
Community Foundation link on 
the Rudyard Area Schools web- 
site at www.rudyard.eup.kl2. 
mi .us/rudyardas/site/default .asp 
under the header “Programs & 
Services.” Recently over 2,300 
letters were mailed to Rudyard 
High School graduates invit- 
ing them to the 2012 All Class 
Reunion. If you do not receive 
an invitation, have any alumni 
address corrections, address addi- 
tions or have questions, contact 
Margaret LaPonsie online at 
mlaponsie@centurytel.net or 
(906) 478-5591. 


Foster parents needed 

Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services is in dire need 
of tribal foster homes in our 
seven-county service area. 

Please contact ACFS offices if 
you are interested in becoming a 
foster parent, (906) 632-5250 or 
495-1232. 


Sault safety and health 
fair slated for July 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority will host a health 
and safety fair on July 28 
from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie. 

The event will include fea- 
tures brought by the Sault Fire 
Department, Sault Tribe Police 
Department, Sault Tribe Alive 
Youth, Anishnabek Community 
and Family Services, Sault Tribe 
Cultural Department, Sault Tribe 
Community Health, snacks, 
drinks, games, prizes and much 
more. 

For more information, call the 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority at 
495-1450. 


events or areas. The assistance 
and volunteerism in years past 
has been tremendous. Each tribe 
has excelled in coordinating their 
specific position and it has made 
for a very smooth event. Tribes’ 
assistance in this matter is greatly 
appreciated. Please contact me as 
soon as possible to let me know if 
any specific areas are of interest 
to you. 

As in years past, we encourage 
tribes to bring their tribal banner 
or flag for opening ceremonies 
and to display throughout the 
day. Organizers have a limited 
number of tents that may be used 
to help provide shade and teams 
are encouraged to bring their own 

Powwow raffle tickets 

Drawing set for July 8, 1 p.m. 
at the Sault powwow grounds. 

You could win $300 for first 
prize, a two-night stay and dinner 
for two at Kewadin Casino for 
second prize, a ribbon shirt for 
third prize, a porcelain American 
Indian doll for fourth prize or a 
$25 Midjim gas card and Sault 
Tribe T-shirt for fifth prize. 

Tickets are $1 each, need not 
be present to win. Sponsored by 
Sault Tribe Unit I elders. License 
STR-010-12. 

Help needed for 2012 
Sault Tribe powwow 

The Sault Tribe Powwow 
Committee needs volunteers. The 
2012 powwow in Sault Ste. Marie 
is set for July 5-8. Several vol- 
unteer opportunities are available 
for you or for your entire family. 

Please consider helping your 
tribal community. For detailed 
volunteer opportunities, please 
call Linda Grossett at 635-6050, 
extension 26041. 

Chi miigwech, 

— Powwow Committee 
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tents for themselves and their 
communites. 

Lunch will be served around 
11:45. Teams are encouraged to 
bring their own snacks and to stay 
hydrated throughout the day. 

“Each year we hope to make 
this an enjoyable experience 
where many memories can be 
made once again, said Harman. 
“We look forward to your partici- 
pation in this wonderful event to 
promote health, fun and fitness 
throughout the Native American 
communities in the state of 
Michigan!” 

For more information, please 
call Harman at (989) 775-4694 or 
email jharman @ sagchip .org . 

2012 NEWSPAPER DEADLINES 


Friday 

Publication 

DEADLINE 

Date 

Fridays 

Fridays 

12 p.m. 


July 6 

July 20 

Aug. 3 

Aug. 17 

Aug. 3 1 

Sept. 14 

Sept. 27* 

Oct. 12 

Nov. 2 

Nov. 16 

Nov. 30 

Dec. 14 


* Thursday, due to the holiday. 

For more information, please 
call Communications at (906) 
632-6398, ask for Jennifer or 
Sherrie or email jdburton@ sault- 
tribe .net or slucas @ saulttribe .net . 

See our newspaper online at 
www.saulttribe.com/newsroom. 


f 


Rnd us on 

Facebook 


Look for the Logo 
for our Official 
Facebook Page! 





“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

JNB&WTVQE F1MM4I14 

(906) 632-6661 
1-800-635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Housing Authority receives 


grant 


Sault Tribe trails to get improvements 


$600,000 HUD 

By Rick Smith 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians was one of 
76 American Indian communi- 
ties recently awarded a total 
of more than $56 million in 
housing grants from the United 
States Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) 
in Washington, D.C. According 
to HUD, the Sault Tribe grant 
amounted to $600,000. 

The funding comes through 
the Indian Community 
Development Block Grant 
Program to improve housing 
conditions, promote community 
development and to spur local 
economies with construction and 
jobs, according to HUD. Tribes 
compete for funding through 
the program annually to acquire 
financing for a wide variety of 
projects in support of families 
with low or moderate incomes. 

Recipients may use the grants 
for projects ranging from buying 
land for new housing projects to 
building supporting infrastructure 
such as roads and water facili- 
ties, construction of community 
centers and supporting busi- 
nesses such as shopping centers, 
manufacturing plants, restaurants 
and gas stations. Other allowed 
purposes for the funding include 
economic development and job 
growth by establishing commer- 
cial, industrial and agricultural 
projects. 

According to HUD, Sault 


Tribe will use its $600,000 grant 
for a water and sewer line expan- 
sion at the Odenaang housing 
site on the outskirts of Sault Ste. 
Marie. The tribe currently owns 
and operates the wells, water 
supply and sanitation system but 
the system does not contain any 
storage or high volume pumping 
capability. A separate filtration 
system is also needed along with 
pressure system to flush out the 
pipes for maintenance and fire 
fighting. The grant will be used 
to build a sewer line extension 
from the City of Sault Ste. Marie 
water and sewer system to sup- 
ply the Odenaang site and link 
with the city sewer system to 
eliminate the need for wells and 
the current polishing pond sewer 
filtration system. 

“Connecting the Odenaang 
community with city water and 
sewer has been a long-term goal 
of the tribe,” said Joni Talentino, 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
director. “Providing healthy, safe 
communities for tribal members 
is priority; city water and sewer 
will improve water quality and 
provide on-site fire hydrants. The 
Housing Authority has been suc- 
cessful in securing $1.8 million 
of the necessary $2.2 million to 
construct water and sewer infra- 
structure and is awaiting notifica- 
tion of the remaining $400,000. 
We are very pleased to partner 
with the City of Sault Ste. Marie 
on this exciting project.” 


By Brenda Austin 

Planning and Development 
specialist Jeff Holt is work- 
ing with transportation planner 
Wendy Hoffman, the Sault Tribe 
Health Center and the tribe’s cul- 
ture camp making plans to con- 
struct and improve existing walk- 
ing trails around both facilities. 

The tribe’s culture camp has 
had an existing walking trail 
through the woods on Sugar 
Island for years. However, there 
are some washouts and wet areas 
that the mulch and sub base 
couldn’t handle that are slated for 
improvements this summer. 

Additionally, the tribe’s health 
center is drawing up plans to con- 
struct a nature trail. The health 
center’s trail will be built in 
phases, as their neighbors — the 


Intertribal Council of Michigan, a 
local church and Wal-Mart have 
all expressed interest in having 
the trail extend onto their proper- 
ties. 

Holt said phase one will be on 
the tribe’s property, the 20 acres 
surrounding the health center 
and extending out to Three Mile 
Road. Sault Tribe Roads and 
Transportation Department will 
fund the project, including a pre- 
liminary design for the project. 
Holt said Sault Tribe Construction 
will be constructing the trail once 
the plans are finalized. Sault 
Tribe Environmental Program 
will also have some oversight on 
the development of the trail. 

Holt said, “We will make it 
as walk friendly as we can while 
sticking to a natural theme. The 


trail will be going around mature 
trees to avoid cutting them down 
and cedar is an option for keeping 
the bugs under control and cul- 
verts will be used for drainage.” 

According to Holt, phase one 
of the trail will be about a half 
mile in length. 

Health Center staff has been 
working with Holt and the 
Culture Department will be put- 
ting signage on the trail. With 
an eye to expansion and the next 
phase of development, Holt said 
the first phase should be com- 
pleted by this fall. 

There is the possibility that 
next year the trail could be 
expanded to include the other 
agencies that have requested to be 
a part of it. 


Three Kewadin eateries going smoke free 


Three Kewadin Casino restaurants will go 
smoke-free starting June 15 under a resolution 
recently approved by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Board of Directors. 

Smoke-free dining will be offered at Dream 
Catchers Restaurant at Kewadin Casino in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Horseshoe Bay Restaurant at Kewadin 
Casino St. Ignace and Mariner’s Cove Restaurant at 
Kewadin Manistique. These three restaurants serve 
in excess of 500,000 annually. 

“We know commercial tobacco use is the single 
most preventable cause of death and disease, and 
the Sault Tribe and Kewadin Casinos will be taking 
steps now and in the future to create healthier envi- 
ronments for our employees and our guests,” said 
Kewadin Casinos COO Tony Goetz. 

The Community Transformation Grant (CTG) 
project staff and Leadership Team commended 
Kewadin Casinos management and the Sault Ste. 


Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Board of Directors 
for their action. 

“This is an important step to reduce exposure to 
second hand smoke for employees and patrons of 
the non smoking restaurants,” CTG project coordi- 
nator Donna Norkoli said. 

The CTGs support the planning and implemen- 
tation of state and community projects proven to 
reduce chronic diseases, such as diabetes, heart dis- 
ease, stroke and cancer. 

The Sault Tribe Board of Directors approved 
another resolution to improve the health of tribal 
members, employees and business customers by 
expanding the tribe’s commercial tobacco cessation 
program and services. Tribal employees who do not 
qualify for Health Division services under the tribe’s 
current eligibility policy will be able to receive 
tobacco cessation services through the tribe’s 
Community Health employee wellness clinics. 


TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 22-24, 2012 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

June 22-24, 2012 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

July 20-22, 2012 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

July 27-29, 2012 

s 22,500 MEGA BINGO 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

Saturday June 30 , 2012 

Pre-register at Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 
or Kewadin St. Ignace until June 25 for $75 8C 
receive $5 in Kewadin Credits. Packages will 
be available at the door on June 30 for $90. 

Credit Card or Check orders call Ina 
until June 27, 2012 at 
1-800-KEWADIN, ext. 54958 
or direct to Ina at 1-906-635-4958. 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

Every Monday - Christmas 8C Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 
Top scores at each location will share in the 
$15,000 Grand Prize Pool in December v 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. - Sault Ste. Marie 
Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. - St. Ignace 
Weekly winners will be invited back at the end 
of each month to play in Poker Mania! 
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FATHERS DAY GREENS - JUNE 16 & 17, 2012 

All Kewadin Sites 

Saturday June 16 , 2012 

Random Cash Draws from 5-10 p.m. 

Play Golf and Putt on our Green to Win Cash! 

Win Your Share of $50,000! 

Sunday June 17 , 2012 

Draws for Free Dinner 4-9 p.m. 

Double Points for Everyone! 
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KEWADIN CAR SHOW PARTY 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

June 28-30, 2012 

THREE NIGHTS OF FUN! 

Cruise Night Judging, 

Live Entertainment with DJ Jimmy, 
Deck Party, Beer Tent, Drink Specials, 
Live Entertainment in Northern Pines 
Lounge, and Crack the Code for a 
chance to WIN $100,000! 

The show may be downtown, but 
the party is at Kewadin! 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATES 18 YEARS 

Kewadin Christmas 

June 23, 2012 ♦ 4-10 p.m. 

Random draws off slots and tables every 
20 minutes to enter the Money Machine! 
The more points you earn the more time you 
get. There will be drink specials and BBQ! 

CELEBRATE MANISTIQUE'S 
18TH ANNIVERSARY 

Kewadin Manistique 
Saturday June 9, 2012 

Cash Draws Every 20 Minutes from 4-10 p.m. 
SPIN The Big Wheel & 

Win UP To 3X that cash prize amount! 

$ 1,800 Grand Prize Giveaway 
at 10:30 p.m. 

TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT MONDAYS 

Kewadin St. Ignace, Manistique, 
Christmas & Hessel 

WIN up to $5,500 at Kewadin St. Ignace; 
$2,000 at Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 
and $1,500 at Kewadin Hessel 

That’s $11,000* EVERY MONDAY! 

* All site total 


MANISTIQUE‘STJGNACE'HESSEL-SAULT£MARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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Massive forest fire ravages swath of Luce County 


By Rick Smith 

A mid-May lightning strike is 
suspected of sparking a huge for- 
est fire in Luce County dubbed 
the Duck Lake Fire. The blaze 
is burning in a wide north-south 
swath between Newberry, Mich., 
and the shore of Lake Superior. By 
the end of May, according to the 
Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR), the size of the 
fire was in excess of 21,000 acres, 
it destroyed 138 buildings and 
was about 75 percent contained at 
press time. 

The DNR indicated a total of 
237 personnel are assisting in 
fire suppression efforts, including 
56 souls in airborne operations. 
Involved parties and equipment 
include four DNR conservation 
officers and a sergeant on duty 
around the clock, volunteer fire 
departments from Bay Mills, 
Germfask Township, Hendricks 
Township, Burt Township, 
Whitefish Township, Superior 
Township, Village of Newberry 
and Kinross Township; 18 DNR 
fire engines, 10 volunteer fire 
department engines, one vol- 
unteer fire department water 
tanker, three Wisconsin DNR 
engines, 10 Michigan DNR and 
two Wisconsin DNR bulldoz- 
ers, one U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service helicopter, two Minnesota 
DNR air tankers, four Michigan 
National Guard aircraft and 
ground support and a Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community hand 
crew. 

Other cooperating agen- 
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Photo of Duck Lake Fire along the shoreline of Lake Superior. 
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Map of the Duck Lake fire as of May 30. Homes, cabins, garages, out- 
building and sheds have been confirmed destroyed by the fire, with 
some 138 properties inventoried for damage, according to the MDNR. 
The Rainbow Lodge at the mouth of the Two Hearted River has been 
destroyed but tribal fishery access on Little Lake harbor was not 
impacted by the fire. (Photo courtesy Michigan DNR.) 
cies include the Michigan State Sheriff Department and the 


Police, Luce County Sherriff ’s 
Department, American Red 
Cross, Luce County Emergency 
Management, Chippewa County 


Salvation Army. 

An evacuation order and road 
closures remains in effect for 
the area from Pike Lake east to 


County Road 500 and north to 
Little Lake Harbor. County Road 
414 east from the intersection with 
County Road 410 and County 
Road 500 from M-123 north to 
Little Lake Harbor. 

Jane TenEyck, executive direc- 
tor of the Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority, indicated 
the tribal fishery access on Little 
Lake was not impacted by the fire 
because such activity is currently 
prevented by shallow water condi- 
tions there that existed prior to the 
fire. 

In the meantime, a smaller 
wildfire also burned in Schoolcraft 
County, west of Luce County, 
in the Seney National Wildlife 
Refuge. Lightning is also suspect- 
ed in igniting that fire and was ini- 
tially reported on May 21. By the 
end of May, the Pine Creek North 
Fire burned an area of more than 
5 square miles and was officially 
reported as 95 percent contained. 


officials said. 

Governor Rick Snyder declared 
a state of disaster in Luce and 
Schoolcraft counties on May 25 . 
The declaration allows authorities 
to evacuate residents and estab- 
lishes a fireworks ban in those 
counties in addition to an outdoor 
burning ban in a total of 49 north- 
ern Michigan counties. 

The DNR strongly encourages 
everyone to avoid any open burn- 
ing and use of fireworks during 
this time of extremely high fire- 
danger to minimize the possible 
ignition of more wildfires. The 
agency encourages visiting www. 
michigan .gov/preventwildfires for 
prevention tips and information 
on permissible activity under the 
outdoor burning ban. 

More information on the situ- 
ation surrounding the Duck Lake 
Fire can be found online at www. 
michigan.gov/dnr, Facebook or 
Twitter. 


VOTE JOE EITREM 


TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 


Stability. Integrity. Experienced Leadership through Action, Not Words. 


★ Financial Stability 

★ Paying off Tribal Debt 

★ Diversification of Tribal Businesses 


★ Protecting Our Sovereignty 

★ Protecting Our Resources 

★ Fostering Sustainable Growth 


40 Years of Business experience. 
A No Nonsense Type of Leader. 
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As an Elder, Father, Grandfather and Great 
Grandfather, we teach our children to learn from 
their mistakes. Have patience and tolerance, be 
honest, be respectful. Listen to people when they are 
speaking to you and never forget where you came 
from. Simple Rules of Life. As your Chairman, the 
are the CORE VALUES I use every day. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY! 

★ At the tribe’s latest AUDIT 
COMMITTEE MEETING held 
this May, Anderson Tackman 
COMMENDED us for how much 
we have IMPROVED over the 
past three years and put our 
FINANCIALS in order. 

Paid for by the committee to elect Joe Eitrem. 



Please feel free to contact me at (906) 632-8567 or email me atjosepheitrem@yahoo.com 
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Tribal homes for foster families 
available on 9 reservation sites 


By Brenda Austin 

Anishnabek Community and Family 
Services (ACFS) and the Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority (STHA) collaborated 
eight years ago on a Foster Home Project 
to provide affordable housing on the tribe’s 
reservations for foster care families and to 
help keep our Native children within their 
own communities. 

Recently the number of homes offered 
by the program has increased to include 
one home in Sault Ste. Marie, Hessel, St. 
Ignace, Manistique, Escanaba, Marquette, 
Newberry and Wetmore. Two homes are 
available in Kincheloe. 

The need for tribal foster families 
remains high with a large number of tribal 
children being placed in non- tribal homes, 
sometimes outside of their own communi- 
ties. 

In order to participate in the Foster 
Home Program you must be able to meet 
the program’s eligibility requirements. 
Those are: 

• Participants selected for this program 
must be eligible for rental housing services 
as outlined in the STHA Admission and 
Selection Policy. 

• ACFS will license eligible participants to 
become and remain foster care providers 
during their tenancy. 

• Participants will sign a special lease 
agreement specific to this program. 

• A maximum $50 monthly rental fee is 
charged to participants when providing 
foster care for ACFS . The $50 rental fee is 
applicable only during the time the family 
is licensed and providing foster care. 

Housing Authority Director Joni 
Talentino said, “We have the flexibil- 
ity within the Native American Housing 


Assistance and Self Determination Act to 
develop housing programs or opportuni- 
ties to meet the needs of our membership. 
When we recognized this was a need we 
developed this program.” Talentino said 
those wising to apply for the program must 
have a housing need and fill out an income- 
based rental application allowing their 
name to be added to the waiting list. 

Talentino said the program is an excel- 
lent example of the partnership that ACFS 
and STHA have formed, allowing both 
agencies to help tribal member families and 
children in foster care - helping to keep 
children in our communities and giving 
them easier access to reunification with 
their families. 

“Up until a year ago the program was 
only offered in Kincheloe and Manistique,” 
Talentino said. “It was recently changed to 
offer one home in each housing community 
and two in Kincheloe.” 

At this time only one of the available 
homes is being used. 

ACFS Child Placement Program 
Director Melissa VanLuven said she hopes 
the program will spark the interest of fami- 
lies already living on the tribe’s housing 
sites that have considered getting licensed 
for foster care. “When a child comes into 
foster care, we have to look at the options 
we have available at that time and some- 
times they are limited. The more options 
we have for foster homes the better. This is 
a really good program, it would be great to 
have a foster family in each of our housing 
sites,” she said. 

If you would like more information 
about the Foster Home Project or about 
becoming a licensed foster care home, call 
ACFS at 632-5250. 
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2012 Sault Tribe Powwows 


Remaining powwows 

July 5-8 — 31st Annual Sault 
Tribe Competition Powwow and 
Summer Gathering. Spiritual gath- 
ering, July 5-6, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Waabeno lodge on the pow- 
wow grounds. Grand entries on 
July 7 at 1 and 7 p.m. and on July 
8 at 1 p.m. For more information 
call Jackie Minton at 203-4977 
or Josh Homminga at 635-6050. 

For trader information call Sherri 
Wallis at 635-6050. 

July 21- 22 — 16th Annual 
Sugar Island Traditional Powwow. 
Spiritual gathering, Friday, July 
20; powwow, July 21-22. Grand 
entries, Saturday, 1 and 7 p.m., 
Sunday 12 p.m. Campers and 
vendors welcome. Save the date 
and reserve your space. For more 
information call Mick Frechette 
at 440-8918 or Elaine Young- 
Clement 440-6801. 

Aug. 17-19 — 20 th Annual 
Gathering of the Eagles Hessel 
Powwow, Friday night spiri- 
tual gathering and open drum. 
Saturday grand entry at 1 and 
7 p.m. Potluck feast at 5 p.m. 
Sunday grand entry at 1 p.m. 
Contact information: Lana 
Causley at lcausley@saulttribe. 
net; Catherine Hollo well at 


for the 2012 summer. 
chollowell@saulttribe.net; John 
Causley at jcausleyl@ 
saulttribe.net; Cal Burnside at 
burnside501@hotmail.com and 
Lisa Burnside at lburnside@sault- 
tribe.net. 

Aug. 25-26 — Rendezvous at 
the Straits St. Ignace Powwow, 
New France Discovery Center 
at the Father Marquette National 
Memorial, St. Ignace. Open to the 
public. Admission: $3 for adults, 
$2 for elders and students; chil- 
dren under 12 are free. For more 
information, call the St. Ignace 
Events Committee at 643-8717 or 
Darryl Brown at 984-2083. 

Aug. 4 — 9th Annual Youth 
Empowerment Powwow in 
Rexton. For more information 
call Dee Eggert at 635-7010, Lisa 
Burnside at 484-2298 or Patty 
Teeples at 341-3362. 

Sept. 8 — 6th Annual Honoring 
the Waters Newberry Powwow at 
the Newberry Tribal Center. For 
more information contact Lois 
Bryant or Shirley Kowalke at 293- 
8181. 

* The area code for the entire 
Upper Peninsula is 906. 
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LEADING OUR. TRIBAL RATI I FORWARD 
ntegritij * forward Peking * MtgMtf Qualified 


Qaring 




Did You Vote in the Primary? JjC&Mtatn | fl (if all refils- 
UTi'd voters did! riciiKc don 'l give up! Trcalftc many Members an? 
election- weary, but. elections give "ui'’ the opportunity to set the 
direction tor our future. Kollmiijjgine Chair's race in 2008 , I ^ 
humbled and reminded of the value of Iblktuin^ through wprli all of 
lk issues jfiu'n voice by all candidal?;. If circled. I pledge to work 
with all Board Members to propel issues raised In the primary and 
amply your voice so the “will of (he people" is heard loud and clear/' - 

Thank you ! Following die 2008 dec! ion. I did na/gtrio ihanit 
you for your support and tote over ihe years. 0 n]\ the (.'water 
knows wkl is in store for us. I lake my role in ouKTribc very spin 
ously and veiy personally. Not a day goes by dial 1 don't ill ink about 
ihe needs of our Members, - especially our Riders and Children 

When they benefit, \v£ all 

Bill Dowd Memorial Playground 
Build Event 



Saturday - June 16th 

{(.'onKf of S hunk anil Hah Avt. {SaulL Ml) 


benefit and have 
Ikhcv of mind, 


a greater 



I'JTj ^luink Rrl. Fla*"nnnnl HitiliL'Evem 

FttaUm nf me imJ tov&lB LjmJ Lull hrFjHntL 

lilt JLlulCh iiiujl) .hue 


We have wwk to do. 

To the left in a pliolo of w hen 
leaders Like Rosemary Gaskin 
pushed lo gel funding for our 
Mdt-Shuak neighborhood, 
playground. Recently., my 
cousin Billy Dowd s widow - 
Nikki - showed great leader- 
ship lo improve our play- 
ground and neighborhood. 


This spirit of giving back, to make our Tribal com- 
munity better, honors our pas I and lives On in these -Cutr 
kinds of efforts, This pushes me lo do better. 

Ttumk you Mkhit R.I.P 

Positive Path Forward for ALL Members Eviery- 

whewi I recognize the need to progress forward in a positive direc- 
tion, 1 promise lo work hard lo achieve greater revenues in order to 
re^j^e our dreams. 1 am motivated by lliose w ho led in the past but 
also those who continue 10 inspire like my Uncle Henry 
^ Uoullcy. He is from Sugar Island but lives in South 
West Michigan. I am running lo make him proud. Since 

0 hjfj office, ii seems our 'At Large’ members have been 
forgotten . E pledge to briny nil nur people together. 

1 am Inspired & 1 Believe: ilial we ean achieve so 
much more. iVe dedicated my life to our people. Since the 200S 
election. I worked ^s ihe executive for another tribe l coordinated an 
inlerlribal sovereignly A governance training conference; facilitated 
grassroots ellons lo register tnlwl voters that led to over 1,000 new 
voters; carried two additional master's degrees; and completed my 
doctorale courses vork m Leadership. / ftmv ihe ifriiv, ottrgy, ex- 
periencCy enthusiasm (wd desire to lead our Tribe into the future 

Proud to be Indian & a Sault Tribe Member : I have 
been my whole life. Thank you for your support. I would appreciate 
your vole la restore our Tribal Spirit and l*ridu! If elecled L I pledge to 
focus on our positive tribal path forward! 
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GET OUT THE VOTE! GET INVOLVED! 






It is wonderful to have such a great woman run- 
ning for the tribal board, who is always willing 
tohelp and has always helped when needed. 
Vote for Cathy Abramson! 

— Nikki Fish & James Franklin 
(and Khloe and Karter) 


We Support 
CATHY 
ABRAMSON! 


“Moments after writing this quote, there was 
one name that instantly came to mind. One 
of the great influences in the early stages of 
my life as well as later in my career, Cathy 
Abramson has upheld an outstanding life 
long dedication to me as well as all other 
children within our Tribal nation.” — Robert 
McRorie 


“Who we become as a tribal nation tomorrow , is a direct result of the 
investment we make in the lives of our children today!” — Robert McRorie 


I’ve known Cathy for quite a few 
years now. I always thought she 
was an awesome role model for 
us young adults. I was on the 
Tribal Youth Council back when 
I was in high School. She taught 
me a lot of tribal things I didn’t 
know then. She is definitely a 
great role model for our young 
and older tribal members. I 
support her as our tribal repre- 
sentative! 

— Melissa Kozeyah with her sons 
Cade and Marcus 


Every 4 years I make sure I get out 
to vote for Cathy Abramson. Why? 
Growing up Cathy was always 
looking out for our Tribal Youth 
programs and always wanted us 
to have a bright future. I respect 
and appreciate her efforts, and I 
see nothing has changed. She is the 
same caring and positive tribal lea- 
der and I am proud she represents 
Unit 1 . — Jimmy McLeod 


She is smart, educated and 
cares about the past, present 
and future of our tribe that 
is why my family & I support 
Cathy Abramson. 

— Stephanie Sears Mayne 


I have grown 
up always 
having Cathy 
in my life. I 
have cooked 
with her at 
feasts, helped 
her with elec- 
tion mailings, 
even gone fishing — and she 
caught more fish than me! What 
I like most about Cathy is that she 
is easy to talk to. I always feel 
like a part of her family and she 
is like a little mom to me. This 
is my first election that I get to 
vote in. I’M VOTING FOR CATHY 
ABRAMSON! — Hunter Captain, 
Senior, Kinross, Ml 


Cathy Abramson has always been 
a woman that I know to have a 
code of personal integrity, cour- 
age in the times of difficult deci- 
sion-making, and a commitment 
to our Tribal Nation to serve with 
compassion, wisdom and respect. 
It is an honor to endorse her in 
this election for a Unit One Tribal 
Board seat. — Private First Class 
Lakota Catherine Jean Captain 


I’ve had the 
pleasure of 
knowing Cathy 
Abramson and 
her family for 
over 20 years. 
She is and has 
always been a 
very positive role model not only 
in the Native American commu- 
nity, but for all Sault Ste. Marie 
residents. She is a very passion- 
ate woman, one who will fight the 
good fight, who will stand up for 
what she believes, and work hard 
for the Native American people. 
Her leadership and sense of duty 
has always been something I 
greatly admire. She certainly has 
my vote.” 

— Dan Moore 


My mother, Cathy Abramson, has dedicated her life 
to serving our people. Her experience and leadership 
are remarkable as she has represented Sault Tribe on 
a variety of national levels, including being nominated 
chairperson of the National Indian Health Board, an 
honor to receive. Cathy represents strong positive 
leadership. She loves our tribe, and would fight forever 
for our membership. Cathy embodies what a Tribal 
Leader should be, and I highly recommend we keep 
her leadership and experience with us going forward. 
Vote for Cathy Abramson, Unit I Board of Directors! 

— Tony Abramson Jr., Election Campaign Manager 


As a tribal youth, I 
always supported 
Cathy and I still do. 
Why? Because she 
has always suppor- 
ted us. Why fix 
something that isn’t 
broken? 

— Ernie 
Menard with 
his son Tristan 


THIS ELECTION IS NOT ABOUT ME , IT'S ABOUT YOU AND THE FUTURE OF OUR TRIBE. GET INVOLVED! 


Exercise Your RIGHT to VOTE! Your vote will MAKE A DIFFERENCE in the FUTURE direction of our Tribe. 


Other families that support Cathy include: 
McKerchie, McCoy, Menard, Gurnoe, Hoffman, 
Leask, Nolan, Pine, Boulley, Payment, Bouschor, 
McKechnie, Gravelle, Causley, McKelvie, Smart, 
Shannon, Lee, Cadreau, Spring, LaFaver, Dietz, 
Snider, Killip, LaPlaunt, Corbiere, Vowel, Krull, 
Marble, Gaskin, Goetz, Gardners, Cooks, Mastaw, 
Allard, Eitrem, Ailing and Fish. 


I cannot thank you enough for your support over the years. I have been 
blessed and honored to represent you. My passion for the betterment of our 
Tribe has always remained strong and will continue to be for years to come. 
I love our people, YOU are my people. I take great pride in saying that, 
and I look forward to fighting for our future, keeping our traditions alive, 
and always being there for my Tribe. Chi-Megwetch! — Cathy Abramson 


Cathy Abramson approves this ad 
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Tribe, county law 


By Brenda Austin 

When law enforcement agen- 
cies work cooperatively together 
and form trusting relationships, 
the entire community ben- 
efits. The unique relationship 
between the Chippewa County 
Sheriff’s Office and Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement (STLE) is a 
textbook example of tribal and 
county law enforcement agencies 
working together and sharing 
resources, according to Sheriff 
Bobby Savoie and STLE Chief of 
Police Bob Marchand. 

The two agencies have worked 
closely together for over 10 years 
under a cross-deputization agree- 
ment signed by both departments. 
“The sheriff is in charge of the 
safety and security of everyone 
in Chippewa County, includ- 
ing tribal members,” Marchand 
said. “Tribal members don’t just 
reside on the reservation. For 
STLE to have the cross-deputiza- 
tion agreement with the Sheriff’s 
Department allows us to provide 
seamless coverage throughout the 
whole county.” 

Savoie said Chippewa Country 
is the second largest county east 
of the Mississippi when it comes 
to mileage — from Paradise 
to Drummond Island, officers 
have over 1 ,600 miles to cover. 
According to Savoie, since 9/11 
there are 2,200 fewer police 
officers in the state of Michigan. 
Combining forces allows both 
departments to increase the cov- 
erage of the vast area the officers’ 


patrol. 

Savoie said the agreement 
allows his deputies to have full 
police powers on trust land and 
STLE officers are fully deputized 
in Chippewa County. His depu- 
ties don’t take advantage of juris- 
dictional differences, Savoie said, 
but if there is an emergency the 
Sheriff’s Department responds 
without hesitancy. “STLE is not 
going to run radar on 1-75 or 
M-129, but if there is a danger 
to anybody in the community 
we have the ability to stop them 
from hurting other people,” 
Marchand said. “We are there to 
provide assistance if needed. To 
have a sheriff who acknowledges 
that we can work together and 
have complete faith in each oth- 
er’s officers standards is essential 
to maintaining these agreements.” 

The two departments share 
resources and equipment, train 
officers together and back each 
other up at no additional cost to 
either department. “We have had 
a wonderful working relation- 
ship all these years with the Sault 
Tribe and I can’t think of a single 
issue or dispute with anyone,” 
Savoie said. “In the winter when 
the roads are slippery we might 
get 15 to 20 accidents an hour. 

We don’t have to ask — the chief 
is dispatching his cars out there 
and they get in line and we all 
take the calls as needed. We have 
an excellent partnership with 
the tribe and I think the citizens 
should be aware of that.” 



IT PAYS TO PAY ON TIME — DeMawating Development Rental Manager 
Theresa Germain presents quarterly pay-on-time incentive winners 
Raina and Damon Barlett (L-R) with a brand new lawnmower. 


MOVING? CALL 
1 - 800 - 251-6597 
TO UPDATE YOUR 
ADDRESS! 


Correction 

Regarding the May issue’s 
front page story, “Tribal fishers 
to get new Lake Michigan dock,’ 
the access site was still under 
negotiation, according to Bay 
Mills Chairman Kurt Perron. 


enforcement work together 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Chief of Police Bob Marchand and Chippewa County Sheriff Robert Savoie (L-R) have something 
in common — their community. The two agencies have worked closely together for over a decade under a 
cross-deputization agreement. The partnership works both ways — the agencies share resources and equip- 
ment, train officers together and back each other up at no extra cost to the other. 


He added, “If you need help 
right now, whoever is closest is 
able to provide that security for 
our citizens under the cross depu- 
tization agreement.” 

Savoie is a native of Chippewa 
County and has been employed 
by the Sheriff’s Department for 
34 years, serving 16 years as the 
under sheriff and the last two as 
sheriff. He has worked in several 
divisions within the department, 
including road patrol, correc- 
tions and marine. Savoie is also a 


founding member of SANE. 

“He is still out doing road 
patrols,” Marchand said. “In my 
eyes that says volumes about 
what character the sheriff has. He 
is still out there working — his 
deputies aren’t doing anything 
that he doesn’t or won’t do. They 
are tribal officers when they come 
onto trust land and we are deputy 
sheriffs when we are off of trust 
land. It makes things a lot easier 
- for a community to be success- 
ful you need partnerships and 


agreements.” 

Savoie said he has had many 
calls over the years from sheriffs 
in other states asking about their 
cross-deputization agreements 
with local tribes. “They are test- 
ing these agreements everywhere 
in the nation and we have had it 
in place with the Bay Mills Indian 
Community since the ’70s and 
the Sault Tribe for over 10 years. 
Apparently it isn’t being done 
that way throughout the rest of 
the country,” he said. 


Lifeline service 
from AT&T Mobility. 


Qualified low-income residents of Michigan may receive discounted service 
from AT&T under the Lifeline program. Customers must meet certain 
eligibility criteria based on income level or current participation 
in financial assistance programs. 



FREESHIPPING | FOR QUESTIONS OR TO APPLY FOR LIFELINE SERVICE, 

CALL A LIFELINE CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE ATI-800-377-9450 OR VISIT 

www.wireless.att.com/learn/articles-resources/community-support/lifeline-link-upjsp. 


LIFELINE 


$24.99 per month prior to discounts includes 600 Anytime minutes, 1,000 night & weekend 
minutes, and nationwide longdistance. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE PLANS AVAILABLE STARTING AT 
MINIMUM RATE PLAN INCLUDES: 


$QQ99 

sj plus additional charges 


• 450 minutes per month 

• 5,000 night& weekend minutes 

• No roaming or longdistance charges 

• Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 


• Free mobile to mobile service 

• No additional charge to call 9-1-1 

• No additional charge to dial " 0 " for 
operator assistance to complete a call 


Billing: Usage rounded up to the next full minute or kilobyte, at the end of each call or data session, for billing purposes. Screen images simulated. All marks used 
herein are the property of their respective owners. ©2012 AT&T Intellectual Property. 





RE-ELECT BERNARD BOUICHOI! 

PROVEN ■ DEDICATED - STABLE 


Bernard Bouschor has the skills that are essential to the future of Sault Tribe 


I bring 40 years of experts nee in our tribe's goverm ent and over 20 years 
of business experience. I have a proven track record as a builder that 
brought positive changes to the Tribe. 

Four years ago the Tribe was facing financial collapse. Today, the 
financial situation of the tribe has improved, the millions in deficit was 
eliminated, we're expanding Into new business venture? and the Tribe 
Is back on Uie right track! I pledge to keep our tribes financial stability as 
a priority for generations yet to come. 

The tribal board members and chairman are working together in a positive and respectful 
manner to solve issues. The negative political atmosphere of attack, divide and conquer 
does nothing for our Tribe. If we are to move forward as a Nation and continue building upon 
our acompJi shmenl as we have in Ihe past, we need leaders that can work with each other 
rather then the chaos of constant negative politics. Leaderhip must have a positive attitude 
and cooperative approach to move our tribe forward. 

I have that experience and my success as a leader can be measured by the past accomplishments of the Sault Tribe. 

Since the first time I walked into the garage at Greenough [first Tribal building) I have dedicated my life to the advancement 
of Sault Tribe and the Members. 

Through the years wo ve had incredible accomplishments and overcame monumental obstacles. As your former Chairman 
tor 17 years we went from a small band of Native Americans with one Tribal office to an expansive organization with 
thousands of employees and made direct positive impact upon thousands of Tribal Members. 

Casinos, housing, health, social services and. other opportunities didn't just fall in our laps. We had to work hard for what 
we have today but it s still not enoughl We must keep building upon our successes so that we can continue building up 
Tribal Services to match the needs of a growing Membe rship. 

Gut we can t achieve that rf we don't have strong experienced leadership with knowledge and a history of success to prove 
themselves Others candidates will make promises, f stand on my history and background that spans 40 years of positive 
advancement of Sault Tribe. Please vole tor me and we will continue making positive advancements for Sault Tribe. 

2008 to present Tribal Board Director of Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

1986 - 2004 Elected to Tribal Chairman of Sault Sle. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

1987 - Appointed as Tribal Chairman by the Board of Directors 

1976 - 1987 - Elected as Tribal Soarcl Director of Sault Ste, Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
2004 * LSSU College of Business and Economics distinguished alumni award 
2002 - Detroit/Windsor Casino Management Association's {CM A) 2002 ^Visionary Award* 

2002 - SBC Amerttech Native American Excellence Award tor Economic Development 
1993 - Indian Health Service Director's Award tor Excellence 
1993 - Citizen of the Year Award, Veterans Foreign War Post 3676 
1992 - 1994 ■ Chairman of (he Michigan Commission on Indian Affairs 
1992 - Special Recognition Award. Housing and Urban Development, Office of Indian Programs 
1992 - Tribal Chairman Award, National Trib a [Indian Health Services 
1986 ■ 1990 ■ Governor's Entrepreneurial and Small Business Commission ■ Member — 

1989 - 1991 - Appointed as Member, Vice- Chairman of Michigan Commission on Indian Affairs 
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Peace officer memorial service held in St. Ignace 


By Brenda Austin 

A long procession of Upper 
Peninsula law enforcement vehi- 
cles formed at Kewadin Casino 
in St. Ignace May 16 and paraded 
through the downtown area with 
lights flashing to LaSalle High 
School where a ceremony hosted 
by Mackinac County law enforce- 
ment agencies was held to honor 
fallen officers of the U.P. and 
border agencies of Wisconsin and 
Canada. 

A different community is cho- 
sen each year to host the Peace 
Officers Memorial Service and 
this was the second time in 17 
years that the Eastern U.P. has 
hosted the event. The military 
style ceremony honored officers 
who have sacrificed their lives in 
the line of duty and their families 
and also paid tribute to all peace 
officers. 

Sault Tribe Chief of Police 
Bob Marchand represented the 
Sault Tribe two years ago at the 
ceremony in Manistique and said 
it was a great honor to be a part 
of this years event and see U.P. 
law enforcement agencies come 
together during Police Week in 


honor of fallen officers and their 
families. 

The service memorialized 72 
members of the law enforcement 
community - state, local, county, 
conservation and corrections 
officers - with ties to the U.P. 
who perished in the line of duty. 
An hour long ceremony was held 
during a student assembly at the 
school and included bagpiper Jay 
Martin, Michigan State Police 
Chaplain Emergency Support 
Team, keynote speaker Judge Amy 
Krause, a roll call of fallen offi- 
cers by Deputy Matt Bowlby, the 
laying of a wreath by family mem- 
bers of a fallen officer and taps 
played by Cedarville High School 
graduate Jacob Strait along with a 
rifle salute by the Michigan State 
Police Emergency Support Team. 

A traveling plaque is presented 
each year to the hosting agency, 
and this year the plaque was 
presented to Mackinac County 
Law Enforcement by Schoolcraft 
County Law Enforcement. 
Manistique Public Safety Director 
Ken Golat and Schoolcraft County 
Sheriff Grant Harris presented the 
plaque to St. Ignace Police Chief 



A long procession of Upper Peninsula law enforcement vehicles formed at 
16 and paraded through the downtown area to LaSalle High School where 
County law enforcement agencies was held to honor fallen officers of the 
Wisconsin and Canada. 


Mark Wilk, Mackinac County 
Sheriff Scott Strait, Sault Tribe 
Chief of Police Bob Marchand 
and Mackinac Island Chief of 
Police Jim Marks. The plaque will 
be on display in the St. Ignace 
Police Department for the next 


Lansing casino approved 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. - needed to fully fund and restore received all necessary ap 


Members of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians voted 
to approve a proposed Lansing 
casino project in a referendum to 
seek federal approval to open a 
casino in downtown Lansing. 

Sault Tribe members approved 
by a vote of 3,947 to 2,311 via 
mail ballots counted on the 
evening of May 3 by the tribe’s 
Election Committee. 

Sault Tribe Chairman Joe 
Eitrem thanked all tribal members 
who participated in the election 
and expressed gratitude to mem- 
bers who voted for approval. “If 
we succeed in opening a casino 
in Lansing, it will provide a 
new source of funds desperately 


needed to fully fund and restore 
membership programs that have 
been cut, to replenish our Self- 
Sufficiency Fund, to pay down 
our debt and to bring more ser- 
vices to members,” Eitrem said. 

The ballots were mailed to all 
registered tribal voters on April 
12 and had to be returned by 
May 3 . The election cost roughly 
$30,000. 

The election was called for by 
a referendum petition signed by 
106 tribal members. The ballot 
asked tribal members to approve 
or not approve Resolution 2012- 
11 passed by the tribe’s board 
of directors to seek to build and 
open a new casino in Lansing. 

The casino has already 


received all necessary approvals 
from Lansing, including from 
Mayor Virg Bernero and the city 
council. Next steps in the proj- 
ect are to conclude the tribe’s 
purchase of the land where the 
casino will be built adjacent to 
the Lansing Center and to sub- 
mit an application to the U.S. 
Department of the Interior to take 
the land into trust for gaming. 


few months before taking up tem- 
porary residence with county, state 
and tribal police agencies through- 
out Mackinac County. 

Commander Travis Toth 
attended the ceremony with 19 
officers from Lake Superior State 
University (LSSU) who are par- 
ticipating in a seven- week police 
academy at LSSU - the Michigan 
Commission on Law Enforcement 
Standards (MCOLES). Toth said 
it was amazing to be there and 
to be invited to take part in the 
ceremony. “Anytime you can see 
this many police vehicles and 
everybody coming together for a 
good cause and be with a group 
of people you look up to and who 
are your mentors - it’s really great 
to be a part of that.” Toth said the 
group from LSSU graduated on 


By Brenda Austin 

Kewadin Casino in St. Ignace May 
a ceremony hosted by Mackinac 
U.P. and border agencies of 

April 28 and started the academy 
two days later. The officers attend- 
ing the MCOLES academy will 
be graduating June 21 and will 
be certifiable to be police officers 
in the state of Michigan in any 
position except with the Michigan 
State Police and the Detroit Police 
Department. 

Blue ribbons were handed out 
at the door prior to the memorial 
service as part of National Police 
Week. Each May, the Concerns 
of Police Officers organization, or 
C.O.P.S., distributes over a million 
blue ribbons to law enforcement 
agencies and the public encourag- 
ing their display on vehicle anten- 
nas to show respect for those who 
have made the ultimate sacrifice 
and in honor of officers serving 
their communities. 


Uf 
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Robert Savoie 13$ 


Chippewa County Sheriff 



A lifelong resident of 
Chippewa County, providing 
34 years of dedicated service 
with the Sheriff’s Department. 

• First local officer recruited by 
Michigan State Police to serve as a 
S.A.N.E investigator. 

• Endorsed by past Sheriffs Case, 
Berkompas and Moran. 

• Certified Corrections Officer, 
Deputized with U.S. BIA. 

• Viet Nam combat Vet, VFW 
member, Pickford American 
Legion, Raber AMVETS. 

• Michigan State Police Professional 
Excellence Award and Police 
Officer of the Year (2 Years). 
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Sault Ste . Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

Second annual 

Baawting Anishinaabemowin Conference 

Sault Ste. Marie powwow grounds and the 
Niigaanigiizhik Ceremonial Building 

July 12-14 , 2012 

Registration and welcome feast, July 12, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Continental breakfast and Anishinaabemowin workshops, 
July 13-14, 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Free for Sault Tribe members, all others $35. 

RSVP to sign up, contact Theresa Lewis or Cecil Pavlat 
at (906) 635-6050 or send email messages to 
tlewis@saulttribe.net or cpavlat@saulttribe.net. 


Honest - Compassionate - Proven 


Vote August Primary 



Together, we can make a difference for 
Chippewa County 
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NACA reports on impact of 8(a) business program 


By Rick Smith 

The Native American 
Contractors Association (NACA) 
based in Washington, D.C., 
recently released A Report on the 
Economic, Social and Cultural 
Impacts of the Native 8(a) 
Program. NACA is a national 
American Indian advocacy organi- 
zation representing tribal corpora- 
tions across the country. It aims to 
protect the self-sufficiency of the 
nation’s indigenous populations, 
which is enhanced by participa- 
tion in programs under the Small 
Business Act, Section 8(a) pro- 
gram. According to the organiza- 
tion, American Indian businesses 
that have membership in NACA 
represent and provide benefits for 
nearly 700,000 tribal members 
across the country. 

According to the United States 
Small Business Administration 
(SB A), section 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act is a development 
program to help small and dis- 
advantaged businesses compete 
in commerce and to gain access 
to federal and private procure- 
ment markets. It provides support 
through mentoring, counseling, 
training, financial assistance, bond- 
ing as well as assistance in matters 
of procurement, management and 
technical aspects. 

In brief, the report on the 
NACA study indicated the asso- 
ciation found that tribal compa- 
nies are structured and operated 
to address economic conditions 
among some of the poorest people 
identified in Census data and 
Section 8(a) of the Small Business 
Act and accompanying regulation 


allow those companies to become 
certified to participate in federal 
procurement with customized 
provisions to meet their individual 
challenges. In fiscal year 2011, 
American Indian 8(a) contractors 
sold $6.8 billion worth of goods 
and services to the federal govern- 
ment and represented 1 .3 percent 
of all federal procurement, 40 per- 
cent of all Section 8(a) contracting 
and 6.7 percent of all small busi- 
ness contracting. 

The report indicated that sur- 
veys from about half of the mem- 
bership represented about half of 
the amount of total Native 8(a) 
contracting in 2010 and employed 
56,076 people along with distribut- 
ing $ 1 1 1 .5 million; of that $ 1 1 1 .5 
million, $65.9 million was distrib- 
uted as owners’ dividends, $15.3 
million went to scholarships, $24 
million funded direct community 
expenditures and $6.4 million 
was donated to groups other than 
American Indians. 

“These distributions help 
address economic, social, environ- 
mental and cultural needs that are 
vitally important to the strengthen- 
ing of Native communities,” the 
report noted. “Together with a 
wide array of corporate educational 
opportunities up and down the 
career ladder, these investments 
help Native communities attract, 
retain and grow human capital— 
the talents, skills and capabilities 
necessary to improve Native qual- 
ity of life.” 

The report also noted that 
whenever a tribal citizen achieves 
economic independence, the 
advantages and benefits apply not 


only to tribal communities and 
associated families, but to taxpay- 
ers as well. 

“The Native 8(a) program has 
offered the Cherokee Nation the 
opportunity to start small busi- 
nesses and grow them,” Ross 
Swimmer, former chief of the 
Cherokee Nation testified in the 
report. “It is one of the best solu- 
tions for solving poverty in Indian 
Country, giving Indian people an 
opportunity to work for a living 
instead of a handout.” 

W. Ron Allen, chairman of the 
Jamestown S’Klallam Tribe based 
in Sequim, Wash., noted, “The 
SB A 8(a) program has opened up a 
whole new business sector for our 
tribe, creating new employment 
opportunities for our Native citi- 
zens and revenue sources for our 
tribal programs including health 
care, education and community 
support services.” 

Charles Singletary, the chief 
executive officer of Comanche 
Nation Construction LLC in 
Lawton, Okla., commented on 
opportunities offered by the pro- 
gram, “The SBA 8(a) Business 
Development Program allows an 
opportunity to provide a diversi- 
fied revenue stream to mitigate 
the risks to the casinos; it provides 
employment opportunities for 
tribal members with solid govern- 
ment contracting businesses; and 
it establishes a business reputation 
for the tribe that will allow for 
additional acquisition opportuni- 
ties.” 

The U.S. Small Business 
Administration also offers busi- 
ness programs for elders, military 


veterans and youth. One may learn 
more about the agency’s programs 

Tribal flag posted 
Wisconsin 

By Rick Smith 

When Sault Tribe member 
Melissa Sunstrom recently walked 
in the graduation commencement 
procession at the University of 
Wisconsin-Green Bay, she was 
proud to see the colors of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians prominently on display to 
represent the modem day evolve- 
ment of part of her ancestry. In 
addition, it was a tribute to the 
tribe for the financial support she 
received during her passage to 
acquiring a Bachelor of Arts cum 
laude in history and English with a 
minor in education. 

Sunstrom was a recipient of the 
Sault Tribe Don Corp Scholarship 
in the 2008-09 school year. She 
also received funding from the 
tribe through the Higher Education 
Incentive Program from 2006 to 
2009. 

She said officials asked about 
any state, tribal or national affili- 
ation she had that she would like 
to be represented at the ceremony 
when she applied for graduation 
at the university. “I informed them 
of my tribe’s name and they took 
care of everything else,” said 
Sunstrom. “They held the flag 
along with the American, state and 
other tribal flags while walking 
down the aisle to the stage. They 
displayed the flag on the wall of 
flags outside the Kress Center 
where the ceremony was held.” 


and other details online at www. 
sba.gov. 

at University of 



Melissa Sunstrom 


The University of Wisconsin- 
Green Bay provost officer indi- 
cated the Sault Tribe flag will now 
be displayed twice a year at every 
commencement along with 90 
other flags representing domestic 
and foreign governments to repre- 
sent alumni of the university. The 
flags have accumulated over time 
since the start of what has become 
a tradition. 

Sunstrom was one of 700 grad- 
uates who crossed the stage during 
the ceremony out of a class of 
900 eligible to receive degrees in 
May and August. She intends on 
embarking on a career in educa- 
tion, teaching either middle school 
or high school in either English, 
history or both. 

“It has been my dream since 
kindergarten to became a teacher,” 
she added, “and I have finally ful- 
filled that dream!” 

Sunstrom, 24, hails from 
Marinette, Wise., and is the grand- 
daughter of Sault Tribe member 
Shirley Sunstrom and the daughter 
of Jeff and Denise Sunstrom. 



EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP, REPRESENTING ALL TRIBAL MEMBERS 



Membership driven 

RESULTS ORIENTED 


With your support I will: 

♦ Push forward new and innovative approaches to moving OUR 
Tribe progressively forward. 

♦ Stress Accountability and Fiscal Responsibility within OUR Tribe 
to ensure a viable future for current, and Future Generations. 

♦ Advocate for ALL Tribal Members regardless of the popularity of 
the cause. 

♦ Stress Business Diversification and Economic Development to 
provide new revenue streams that are necessary to maintain and 
increase membership services 

♦ Defend and protect Our Treaty Rights and Sovereignty 

♦ Advocate for a continued separation of powers: Constitutional 
Amendments to allow for Term Limits, Special Initiatives, and 
Elected Judges 


VISIT ME ON THE WEB AT: WWW.MEMBERSHIP-FIRST.COM 
BY PHONE AT: (9 06) 635-6945 OR TOLL FREE (888) 4-DJHOFF 
OR EMAIL: DJWHOFFMAN@HOTMAIL.COM 
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Drummond Island pastor and volunteer coach 
Justin Bupp builds youth wrestling team 


By Brenda Austin 

When Justin Bupp and his 
family moved to Drummond 
Island a few years ago to 
accept the role of pastor for 
the Drummond Island Baptist 
Church, he was surprised to find 
the local school didn’t have a 
wrestling team. A wrestler him- 
self as a youth and a volunteer 
coach as an adult, Bupp knew the 
value of having a good wrestling 
program; he believes that in addi- 
tion to providing physical activ- 
ity, being part of a team sport 
builds character and discipline. 

Bupp was determined to bring 
the sport to local kids and is 
now the coach of the Drummond 
Island Youth Wrestling team for 
ages four through eighth grade. 
The Drummond Island program 
is a member of the UP Youth 
Wrestling Program and is run on 
a strictly volunteer basis. In addi- 
tion to his pastoral and coaching 
duties, Bupp also on occasion 
offers his counseling services to 
youth at DeTour High School. 

The elementary school on the 
island, where practices are held, 
is a small school with 53 kids in 
grades K-6. Seventh and eighth 
graders who wish to join the 
team have to take a ferry from 
the junior high in DeTour. Bupp 
said he is trying to put a program 
in place at the junior high and 
high school for the older students, 
but hopes those wishing to be a 
part of the team will make the 
trip next season to the island for 
practices. Bupp said he would 
be holding a clinic in December 
for DeTour students prior to the 
beginning of their season. 

In order to determine commu- 
nity interest in building a team, 
Bupp held a three- week clinic 
last year to introduce youth and 
their parents to wresting. “There 
has never been wrestling in the 


Photos by Shannon McCloskey 

Above, Drummond Island wrestler Alex Richwine. Below, Drummond 
Island wrestler and Sault Tribe member Gus Fairchild tries his luck on 
the mat. 


DeTour area school district,” he 
said. “I explained the fundamen- 
tals of the sport and taught the 
kids a few basic moves to get 
them interested. We held a ban- 
quet at the end of the three-weeks 
and they got to wrestle each other 
in a live match.” This year was 
their first official season. 

Of the 53 kids enrolled at the 
school, 33 started the year in 
the wrestling program and they 


finished the season with 24 still 
on the mats - eight of them are 
Sault Tribe members. Three girls 
finished the season with the team 
and Bupp said after losing her 
first two matches, one talented 
young lady never got beat again. 

Wrestling is a very structured 
sport and Bupp said that in addi- 
tion to its other advantages it 
also helps build self-esteem and 
confidence. “We had some kids 


at the beginning of the year who 
were extremely shy and reserved; 
we got to watch those kids devel- 
op throughout the season and 
become confident in themselves. 
Wrestling is a sport that when 
you walk out onto the mat it’s 
you against your opponent — we 
try and teach all the kids they 
need to believe in themselves,” he 
said. 

School work is a priority and 
comes first or students are not 
allowed to wrestle and Bupp said 
he reinforces that during each 
practice. 

Practice is held two nights 
a week with wrestling matches 
held all day on Saturdays. “There 
aren’t many other activities for 
the students in our area during the 
winter months that brings forth 
the amount of physical activity 
that the sport of wrestling does,” 
Bupp said. “Many parents are 
excited about the program for that 
reason alone. They have told me 
that their children would be home 
playing video games if it weren’t 
for the team.” 

Bupp said the team has been 
focusing on fundraising activities 
and at their banquet raised a little 


over $5 ,900 towards the purchase 
of two mats. He said the team 
desperately needs a new practice 
mat and that with two mats would 
be able to host their own tourna- 
ment, allowing the team to fund 
themselves. “The revenue that 
comes in from a tournament will 
be enough to support our kids 
and get them the things they need 
throughout the year,” he said. 
“Having two mats will allow us 
to be self sufficient in the years to 
come. 

According to Bupp, the team 
applied for 2 percent funding 
from the tribe to help with the 
purchase and on May 23 was pre- 
sented with a check for $8,000. 

He said the team is very thankful 
for the tribe’s help. 

“The joyful thing about wres- 
tling is that every child gets to 
participate,” he said. “Every one 
of them that comes out and prac- 
tices has the opportunity to go to 
every tournament where they will 
have a match and generally they 
get three matches per Saturday as 
a minimum. You don’t have any- 
one sitting on the bench, every- 
one gets to participate and that’s a 
wonderful thing.” 


Late Sault man in Smithsonian 


The venerable Smithsonian 
Institution recently opened 
the Best in the World: Native 
Athletes in the Olympics exhibit 
on May 25 at the National 
Museum of the American Indian 
in Washington, D.C. The exhi- 
bition features a late Sault Ste. 
Marie Ojibwe hockey legend and 
is scheduled to run through Sept. 
3,2012. 

According to the Smithsonian, 
Clarence “Taffy” Abel, for 
whom the Lake Superior State 
University Taffy Abel Arena is 
named, is among other American 
Indian Olympic notables who 
have provided some of the most 
dramatic moments in the history 
of the games. The exhibition 
focuses on American Indians in 
the 1912 games in Stockholm 
in observance of reaching its 
centennial year in history in 
2012. The exhibition showcases 
such American Indian Olympic 
luminaries such as Jim Thorpe 
(Sac and Fox ) who won both 
the pentathlon and the decathlon, 
which remains a feat not accom- 


plished by anyone else; Native 
Hawaiian Duke Kahanamoku 
who won the 100 meter freestyle; 
Andrew Sockalexis (Penobscot) 
who placed fourth in the mara- 
thon and Lewis Tewanima (Hopi) 
who won the silver medal and 
set an American record for the 
10,000 meters, which stood until 


50 years later when another 
American Indian Olympian, Billy 
Mills (Oglala Lakota) won the 
gold in 1964. 

According to the National 
Hockey League (NHL), Abel 
won a silver medal with the 
U.S. Olympic hockey team as a 
defenseman in the 1924 Olympic 
games. He was one of the first 
U.S. -born American players to 
appear in an NHL game. He 
was recruited into the New York 
Rangers in 1926 as a free agent 
and helped win the coveted 
Stanley Cup championship in 
1928 against the Boston Bruins. 
He continued playing for the 
Rangers in 110 regular-season 
games and 17 play-off games 
for three seasons until his rights 
were sold to Chicago. 

Abel was born in Sault Ste. 
Marie on May 28, 1900. During 
his time with the NHL, Abel 
stood 6-foot 1-inch and weighed 
225 pounds. He died on Aug. 

1, 1964, and was inducted into 
the United States Hockey Hall 
of Fame as part of the inaugural 
induction class in 1973. 


American free Service 


'Ha jaS- (Uy, no- to om<ziC — “TVe do ’em all! 

» • Lot Clearing • Brush Hogging 
• Tree Trimming ‘Wood Chipping 

906 - 203-1615 

americantreeservice.up@gmail 


Call Us Today 

FREE Estimates! 


Licensed & Insured 
Locally Owned & Operated 


Ask about our DISCOUNTS! 
Tribal • Senior • Military 
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Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contactor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
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115 Elliot Street 
St Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 
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Native Olympians exhibit 

By Rick Smith 
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National tobacco education campaign launched 



Michigan Department 
'ommunity Health 


When you smoke, your 
whole family gets burned. 


. 




Quit smoking with a free Quit Coach. 

Quitting smoking is hard, get the support you 
need to quit for good. Call the Michigan Tobacco 
Quit Line today for your free, personal Quit Coach. 


Pah hi 


The U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) 
recently launched a national com- 
mercial tobacco education cam- 
paign called Tips From Former 
Smokers. This campaign features 
a variety of people, many of 
whom started smoking in their 
early teens, who are suffering 
from tobacco-related illnesses. By 
showing people whose lives have 
been tremendously impacted by 
the damage caused by smoking, 
CDC hopes to encourage smokers 
to quit and young people not to 
start and to strongly discourage 
smoking around children. 

People who smoke cigarettes 
or other tobacco, like little cigars 
or hookah, are at very high risk 
of developing serious medical 
conditions. “Smoking dramati- 
cally increases your risk for heart 
disease, stroke, many kinds of 
cancer and other illnesses,” said 
Dr. Tim McAfee, director of 
CDC’s Office on Smoking and 
Health. “In fact, for every person 
who dies from smoking, another 
20 suffer from one or more seri- 
ous smoking-related illnesses.” 

McAfee added, “Many young 
smokers believe that smoking 
will ‘just’ kill them a few years 
earlier than they would normally 
die, and they don’t care if they 
die at 70 instead of 80. But the 
reality is that smoking is the num- 
ber-one cause of early death in 
middle age and one of the biggest 
causes of early disability. These 
ads will help people who smoke 
— and young people considering 
smoking— understand the imme- 
diate impact of smoking in a new 


way.” 

One of the former smok- 
ers featured in the campaign, 
Shawn, 51, of Washington State, 
was 14 when he started smok- 
ing to make friends and fit in at 
a new school. Shawn was in his 
mid-40s and still smoking when 
his chronic cough, colds, and 
laryngitis turned out to be throat 
cancer. “I had 38 radiation treat- 
ments and even quit smoking, but 
my doctors were not able to save 
my larynx. Now I have a hole in 
my throat to breathe and use an 
implant to talk.” 

As someone who enjoyed 
singing and playing the guitar, 
Shawn said, “The loss of my 
voice was heartbreaking.” 

“Running a hard-hitting cam- 
paign like this one is important,” 
McAfee said, “because the smok- 
ers we talked to said these ads 
will help motivate them to make 
a quit attempt and to stay on track 
as they struggle to remain quit. 
And nonsmokers told us these 
ads will encourage them to talk to 
their loved ones who smoke and 
encourage them to quit.” 

The ads began running nation- 
ally for 12 weeks starting on 
March 19 and include television, 
radio, billboard, magazine, news- 
paper, theater, and online place- 
ments. All of the people featured 
in the campaign hope their stories 
will help inspire smokers to take 
steps to quit smoking. 

For more information about 
the campaign and resources for 
quitting smoking, visit www. 
cdc.gov/quitting/tips, call (800) 
QUIT-NOW, or visit www. 


smokefree.gov. 

For more information on 
resources available locally, 
including the Sault Tribe Nicotine 


Dependence Program, please call 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
Services at 632-5210 or call your 
local Sault Tribe Health Center. 


More information and tips for 
quitting are also available at 
w ww.healthy saulttribe .com/ 
tobacco. 


STAY contest winner announced 


The Sault 
Tribe Alive 
Youth (STAY) 

Project recently 
held a video and| 
writing contest 
on suicide pre- 
vention. Youth 

and young Emily Clow 

adults were instructed to write an 
essay or make a video about how 
suicide has affected them. 

Prizes were donated by local 
community members and busi- 
nesses. STAY would like to thank 
Leslie Ruditis, St. Isaac Jogues, 
Soverign Entertainment and Jason 
Smith Insurance for their dona- 
tions. 

The winner of the writing con- 
test was Emily Clow. Winners of 
the video contest were Hannah 
Vallier, Robert McRorie and the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Youth 
Council. The winning videos can 
be viewed on our Youtube page 
ww w.youtube .com/stali vey outh . 

For more information about 
the STAY Project contact us at 
stayproject@saulttribe.net or call 
635-8629. 

DON’T DO IT 
By Emily Clow 

Why should you NOT commit 
suicide? Well, there are plenty of 
reasons if you just look around — 


your friends, your family, music, 
the sunset. Even the simplest 
things in the world are reasons 
to stick around and wade it out. 
Whatever you’re going through 
may be tough, but it could always 
be worse, you could be gone, and 
then what? So here are my rea- 
sons for you to not take your life 
from us. 

“Think of all the beauty left in 
and around you, and be happy,” 
Anne Frank once said this; I’m 
not sure when or why but it can 
be used anywhere at any time. It 
is just one of the reasons to not 
commit suicide, let alone think 
about it. I personally think what 
Anne means is that although 
things look bad now they will get 
better. You just need to wait for 
that moment when your life can 
change for the better and every- 
thing will be okay. 

Things are going to be hard 
before they get better, but we 
need those hard things; otherwise, 
we wouldn’t know the difference 
between the good ones. As Dolly 
Parton once said, “If you want the 
rainbow, you got to put up with 
the rain.” Taking yourself out of 
this world won’t take problems 
away; it will just create more 
problems for the ones who love 
you. If you want to see the rain- 


bow, stick around and wait for the 
“bads” in life to fade away. 

Your friends, your family, and 
the people who see you every 
day; think about what it would 
be like for them to have to look 
around the room and see you 
aren’t there. The things they never 
got to tell you or the things you 
never got to tell them. Life would 
be different for them, and for 
the worse. What if that guy/girl 
was going to tell you how much 
they really care about you? Then 
what? “Today is the tomorrow 
you worried about yesterday.” I’m 
not sure exactly who said this, 
but I think it means whatever you 
worried about yesterday is over 
and it’s a new day, and you need 
to live day by day and not worry 
about the future. 

The final reason I have for you 
not to commit suicide, because I 
ask you not to. Whatever is going 
on in life will get better; you just 
need to give it time. Live your life 
the way you want to and not listen 
to what others think of you or say 
about you. The butterfly effect — 
just one person could change the 
way life goes for everyone else. 
Don’t be the one person to change 
everything for the ones you love, 
at least not like that. 


Rick Snyder, Governor 
Olqa Dazzo, Director 


T800-QUIT-N0W 
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JKL School collects donations for animal shelter 





Welcxyrn^tcrOiAr 31 & AvutuauI/ 


SAULT TRIBE GATHERING & POWWOW 

July 5 — 8 at the tribal powwow grounds 
off of Shunk Rd. in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 




Join Us for Exciting Dance and Drum Competition! 
OVER X*X*I*lL in PRIZE MONEY! 


for mores LriformxxtLons: Jackie Minton 906-635-6050 Ext. 26144, cell: 906-203-4977. 
Josh Homminga 906-635-6050 Ext. 26053 cell: 906-322-3961. 

Vendors: please call Sheri at 906-635-6050, ext. 26332. 


JKL Bahweting second graders participated in a service learning project that raised over $700 in donations 
and supplies for the Chippewa County Animal Shelter. The project gave students the opportunity to learn by 
doing, while supporting their community. Pupils from the classrooms of Christina Duhoski, Laurie Jarvie and 
Kara VanderMeer hosted a family movie night to generate funds, purchased supplies at a local store and 
donated them to the animal shelter. The real life project also taught them about identifying needs and bud- 
geting. 


Students visit with Blade, who is up for adoption. Below, students sell 
drinks and snacks to raise money to purchase supplies for the shelter. 


JKL second graders getting ready to board the bus to deliver their donations and visit the animal shelter. 


Photos by 
Christina Duhoski 


Family movie night was a smashing success. 

Canada shrugs at U.N. report on 
First Nations' poor conditions 


LONDON, Ontario — The 
Association of Iroquois and 
Allied Indians (AIAI) is once 
again disappointed by Canada’s 
response to the recent report from 
the United Nations (U.N.) by the 
special rapporteur on the right to 
food, according to an AIAI press 
release. 

The U.N. report finds that 
despite being one of the richest 
developed countries in the world, 
many people in Canada suffer 
from poverty, inequality and hun- 
ger. The situation is especially 
dire for indigenous peoples. The 
AIAI agrees with the findings of 
the report and has long lobbied 
the government to take action. 

Rather than accept the truth 
of the report and take action, the 
government of Canada attempts to 
discredit the United Nations and 
the envoy’s report while continu- 
ing to do nothing about the issue. 

Official responses included that 
the report was a waste of U.N. 
money to investigate developed 
countries like Canada, the U.N. 
special rapporteur was an ill- 
informed academic and that there 
was no hunger issue for indig- 
enous populations since they hunt 
every day. 


The AIAI questions whether 
the health minister is the ill- 
informed one and whether the 
peoples of her northern com- 
munities would share her same 
viewpoint. The minister also 
does an extreme disservice to 
all indigenous peoples when she 
lumps them into the same group. 
Indigenous peoples are diverse 
across Turtle Island and to make 
a statement that they all hunt is 
simply inaccurate and a slap in the 
face. 

The AIAI is often baffled by 
the inaction of Canada but is 
surprised little anymore with its 
smoke and mirrors approach. 
Rather than doing anything about 
the findings, the government of 
Canada will do everything in its 
power to do nothing and hope that 
this report will blow over soon. 

“Wouldn’t it be novel if 
Canada actually accepted criticism 
for once and made real change?” 
asked Grand Chief Denise 
Stonefish. 

The AIAI is mandated as a 
political territorial organization to 
defend and enhance the indige- 
nous and treaty rights of its eight- 
member first nations. Visit them 
online at www.aiai.on.ca. 


Public Welcome to All Events 

Absolutely No Alcohol, Drugs or Politics 

PETS ON LEASHES WELCOME IN CAMPGROUND. 


Thursday, July 5 

6 a.m. Sunrise Ceremony 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Summer Spiritual Gathering 
& Blessing of the Powwow Grounds 

Friday, July 6 

6 a.m. Sunrise Ceremony 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Summer Spiritual Gathering 
3-5 p.m. Kids Carnival 


Saturday, July 7 

11 a.m.-l p.m. Dancer & Drum Registration 
1 p.m. Grand Entry (BREAK) 

7 p.m. Grand Entry 


Sunday, July 8 

1 p.m. Grand Entry 

4 p.m. Winners Announced 

5 p.m. Retiring of the Flags 
Farewell Traveling Song 




Specials for Tiny Tots 


Competition starts on 
Saturday. Anybody who is 
competing must be regis- 
tered, registration fee paid, 
in full regalia, with number 
on by Grand Entry at 1 pm. 

All drums must have five 
singers, be registered and 
seated by 1 p.m. Grand 
Entry on Saturday. 

Rules will be provided at 
registration - NO EXCEP- 
TIONS. 

AH registration fees must 
be paid in USA funds only. 

People who do not wish to 
compete are encouraged 
to wear their regalia and 
dance. 

The weekend will be filled 
with many opportunities for 
inter-tribal dancing! 


CATEGORIES 

Drum Competition 
Golden Age 

Men and Women’s Men’s 
Traditional 

Men’s Fancy 

Men’s Grass 

Women’s Traditional 

Mixed Women’s Jingle 

Women’s Shawl 

Teen Categories for Male 
& Female 

6-12 Category for Boys & 
Girls 
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Sault 2012 Native high school grads honored, others recognized for outstanding support actions 



Sault Area High School Principal John Sherry presents Tessa Opalka 
with the school’s Outstanding Native American Graduate Award. Opalka 
also took top honors as a scareer technical education student of the 
Sault Area Career Center. 



Gates Millenium Scholars Jerome Gervais and Opalka after officially 
receiving the prestigous and valuable scholarships from Sherry. 



Left to right, Sault Tribe Education Director and Master of Ceremonies 
Angeline Boulley looks on as Sault High Assistant Principal Carl 
McCready presents the Outstanding Native Art Student of Sault Area 
High to Ashley Albone. 



Opalka accepts the honor for Outstanding Native American Career 
Technical Education Student of the Sault Area Career Center from 
JoAnne Lussier, director of the career center. 


By Rick Smith 

Graduating seniors enrolled in 
federally recognized American 
Indian tribes at Sault Area High 
School and Malcolm High School 
were recognized in annual Title 
VII Indian Education Program 
awards ceremonies on May 
15 and May 16 respectively. 
Outstanding academics and com- 
munity support shared in the 
spotlight. 

According to the Sault 
area Indian Education Parent 
Committee, 62 Sault Tribe mem- 
bers graduate in the schools’ class 
of 2012 along with four students 
representing Mississauga First 
Nation, Grand River Band of 
Ottawa Indians and the Bay Mills 
Indian Community. 

Sault Tribe member and 
Gates Millenium Scholar Tessa 
Opalka received honors as the 
Outstanding Native American 
Graduate of Sault Area High 
School and Outstanding Native 
American Career Technical 
Education Student of the Sault 
Area Career Center. Opalka 
involved herself in the school’s 
extracurricular activities 
through Business Professionals 
of America, the Sault Health 
Adolescent Care Center, Working 
On Wellness, Student Executive 
Committee and the National 
Honor Society. She plans to 
attend Michigan State University 
Honors College to major in busi- 
ness as well as applying at that 
school’s Eli Broad College of 
Business. 

Another Sault Tribe member, 
Ashley Albone, was awarded the 
Outstanding Native Art Student 
of Sault Area High School. Her 
extracurricular activities were 
participation in softball and vol- 
leyball. She plans to study radia- 
tion therapy at Lake Superior 
State University. 

Anthony Hallai received the 
Most Dedicated Native American 
Art Student of Sault Area High 
School. 

Jerome Gervais and Tessa 
Opalka received Gates Millenium 
scholarships. 

Malcolm High School rec- 
ognized Matthew Clow as its 
Outstanding Native American 
Graduate. He plans include join- 
ing the United States Army. 

Joshua Stewart received 
the Steve LeSatz Award for 
Most Improved in Attendance, 
Academics and Citizenship. He 
participated in snowboarding, 
basketball and football. His plans 
involve joining the Ironworkers 
Union. 

Dakota Beck and Tynecia 
Sistrunk received Hearthside 
Helping Hands Awards from 
Anna Hill, a resident of the 
Hearthside Assisted Living 
Facility in Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Wendy Ward, the facility’s activi- 
ties director. 

Those who work with area 
students were also recognized. 
Awards for Outstanding Teacher 
of Native American Students 
went to Lynn Swartzlander in 
the elementary school category 
and Becky Dale in the secondary 
school category. The Sault Tribe 
Alive Youth Program got the 
nod for Outstanding Community 
Service to Native Students and 
Chris Gordon received the award 
for Outstanding Community 
Leader to Native Students. 



Matthew Clow recieves the Malcolm High School Outstanding Native 
American Graduate Award from the school’s advisor for Native stu- 
dents, Allison Campbell. 



Joshua Stewart receives the Malcolm High School Steve LeSatz Award 
for Most Improved in Attendance, Academics and Citizenship from 
English teacher Amanda Fritz. 



Dakota Beck receives one of two Hearthside Helping Hands Award from 
a grateful resident of the Sault assisted living facility, Anna Hill, with 
Wendy Ward, activities director of the facility. 



Tynecia Sistrunk receives a Hearthside Helping Hands Award from Anna 
Hill with Wendy Ward. 



Escanaba Schools Title VII Parent 
Committee selected graduat- 
ing seniors and Sault Tribe 
members Amber Gill (above), 
Nicholas Roberts and Hailey 
Dimock (below, L-R) as the 2012 
scholarship winners, awarding 
each student a $250 scholar- 
ship. (Submitted by Gail 
Rice , Escanaba Area Public 
Schools Title VII Indian 
Education coordinator) 






Left, Chris Gordon of the JKL Bahweting Anishnabe Public School Academy faculty received 
the 2012 award for Outstanding Community Leader of Native Students presented at the Title 
VII Indian Education Program awards ceremony at Sault Area High School on May 15. He has 
taught Anishinaabe language and culture for 13 years and recently accepted a new job title 
as langauge/culture coordinator/teacher. He included traditional drumming and singing 12 
years ago and leads the school's drum, the Ogimaa-minisinoo drum. The drum fields many 
requests from the community to perform at a wide variety of both tribal and mainstream 
events and functions. Gordon completed his Ph.D. in education, curriculum and instruction 
in 2009. He is married to Janet, with whom they are expecting baby Tia soon. Above, the 
Sault Tribe Alive Youth (STAY) Project received the 2012 award for Outstanding Community 
Service to Native Students. Here with the plaque acknowledging the honor, members of the 
STAY team, left to right, Barb Smutek, Tony Abramson Jr., Angeline Boulley, Laura Porterfield 
and Jessie Anderson. The program works to prevent suicide among the tribe's young people. 
Smutek recently left the STAY team to accept a position with MSU Extension. 


Sault Tribe member Kelsey Jane McFarland (left) graduated from Freeland High 
School, Freeland, Mich, on May 31, 2012. While attending Freeland High School she 
was a member of the track, basketball and volleyball team. Kelsey completed the 
nursing program at Saginaw Career Center, Saginaw, Mich., and plans to attend Delta 
College in the fall. She is the daughter of Thomas McFarland and Patricia Bellant 
McFarland, the granddaughter of Robert Bellant of Bay City, Mich., Kenneth Miner of 
Freeland and the late Patrick McFarland. She is the great granddaughter of the late 
Euclid and Arbutus (nee Davenport) Bellant of Cheboygan, Mich. 


Congrate 
to ALL 
Our Grads! 


Photos by 
Rick Smith 


Above, some of the 12 graduating seniors of the Class of 2012 with American Indian tribal affiliation 
assembled before the 2012 awards ceremony at Malcolm High School on May 16. 



Some of the 50 graduating seniors of the Class of 2012 with American Indian tribal affiliation assembled before the awards ceremony at Sault Area High School on May 15. 
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MARIAH HARRIS 

Mari ah Janae Harris was 
born to Trenton Harris Sr. and 
Danyelle Clement, both of 
Kincheloe, on April 10, 2012, at 
9:54 p.m. She weighed 6 pounds, 
12 ounces and measured 20 
inches in length. She joins her big 
brother, Terrence, at home. 

Proud grandparents are Landan 
Clement and Helen Bouschor of 
the Sault and Diana Burgman- 
George of Mackinac Island. Great 
grandparents are Peggy Clement 
and Jean Gabow, both from the 
Sault. 


Myottes to observe 50th 


The family of Robert and Joyce Myotte are 
honored to announce their parents’ 50th anni- 
versary celebration. An open house will be held 
at 2911 White Creek Rd., Marlette, Mich., on 
Saturday, June 16, 2-6 p.m. Family, friends, 
and former students are welcome. 

The couple was married on June 16, 1962, 
in Wiarton, Ontario, Canada, at St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church by Rev. George Miller 
and Rev. C.E. Fischer. The couple has one 


daughter and son-in-law, Deborah and Darryl 
Leveille of Marlette, and one son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, Ronald and Melinda Myotte of 
Frankfort, 111. Their grandchildren are Ryan 
Leveille, Eric Leveille, Nathan Myotte and 
Elizabeth Myotte. 

Robert graduated with a B .S . degree from 
Northern Michigan University and spent his 
industrial arts teaching career at Marlette 
Community High School. Joyce graduated 


on June 16 

as a R.N. from Wellesley Hospital School of 
Nursing, Toronto, Ont. She spent some of her 
nursing career at Wellesley Hospital, Sault 
War Memorial Hospital, St. Lukes Hospital in 
Marquette and retired from Marlette Regional 
Hospital. Robert is the son of the late 
Alphonsis Myotte Pringle and Joseph Myotte 
of Sault Ste Marie, Mich. Joyce is the daugh- 
ter of the late Annie and Hector McCoag of 
Wiarton, Ontario. 






BROOKE THERRIEN 

Brooke Alexandra Therrien was born on April 25, 2012, in St. 
Charles, 111. Proud parents are Andrea and Joshua (formerly of 
Mackinac Island). Brooke weighed 7 pounds, 2 ounces, and was 18 
inches in length. 


CIARAN GILMORE 

Adam and Dareth (McCoy) 
Gilmore of Johnstown, Ohio, 
are the parents of a son, Ciaran 
Crawford Gilmore, born on 
March 16, 2012, in the Ohio 
State University Medical Center 
of Columbus, Ohio. He weighed 
8 pounds, 5 ounces and was 21 
inches in length. He joins Cael 
and Brielle at home. Grandparents 
are Sheri Poirier of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Joe and Sharon McCoy 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and the late 
Kenneth and Betty Gilmore of 
Mansfield, Ohio, and Phyllis 
and the late Ivan Aukerman of 
Greenville, Ohio. 


Sault Tribe member Patrick John Sterling, 12, got two turkeys with one 
shot on April 21, 2012. 


Sault Tribe member Travis 
R. Johnson of Rudyard, Mich., 
graduated this May from 
Northern Michigan University 
in Marquette, Mich., with a 
Bachelor of Science in criminal 
justice and a minor in psychol- 
ogy. He plans to secure a job with 
U.S. Marshal Service, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or loss 
prevention. He is the son of Paul 
and Esther Thompson. 


Jeffrey Grondin, son of Brian 
Grondin and Jennifer Garner, 
recently graduated magna cum 
laude with a Bachelor of Arts 
in communication from the 
University of Wisconsin-Green 
Bay. A member of the Phi Kappa 
Phi honor society, Jeffrey will 
move to Jeollonamdo Province 
in South Korea to teach in 
August. Jeffrey is the grandson 
of Marlene Grondin and the late 
Louis Grondin of St. Ignace, 
Mary Walker of Washington D.C. 
and Gentry Garner of Gonzalex, 
Texas. 


It is with great joy I share that 
my daughter, Sault Tribe member 
Shannon Mulloy, has graduated 
from Stanford University this 
June with a degree in commu- 
nications. She won the presti- 
gious “Beagle Award” and will 
travel this summer to research the 
effects of eco-tourism and social 
media marketing on the native 
cultures of the Pacific Northwest. 
Shannon will continue her studies 
at Stanford next year, pursuing 
a graduate degree in sociology. 
Congratulations, Shannon! 

— Missy Mulloy 


WILLIAM RUTHRUFF 
William Evan Ruthruff was 
born to Victoria and Jonathan 
Ruthruff of Hessel April 23, 
2012, at Northern Michigan 
Regional Hospital in Petoskey. 
He was born at 7:35 a.m., weigh- 
ing 8 pounds, 6 ounces and mea- 


suring 19.5 inches in length. 

He joins a sister, Courtney, at 
home. 


Grandparents are Margaret and 
Ronald Ruthruff of Lansing and 
the late Mary and William Albert 
of Hessel. 




Miigwech 

The Menard family would like 
to express a sincere thank you 
to the Sault Tribe and everyone 
that assisted us during our time 
of grief with the loss of John 
Menard. We appreciated all the 
food, gifts, cards and flowers that 
we received to use and display 
during his funeral. 

Chi miigwech, 

The Menard family 
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Walking On 


JERRY V. DINNAN 

Jerry V. Dinnan, 81 , of Port 
Charlotte, Fla. passed away April 
21, 2012. He was born Jan. 14, 
1931 in Flint, Mich, and moved 
to Florida in 1971 from Flint. Mr. 
Dinnan was a 
retired painter. 

Survivors 
include his 
wife of 63 
years, Evelyn; 
daughters, 

Patricia 
Hensley of 
Venice, Fla., 

Teresa Knight of Clio, Mich., 
and Carolyn Dinnan of North 
Port, Fla.; sons, Gary of Port 
Charlotte, Fla., and John of Punta 
Gorda, Fla.; sister, Thelma Fuson 
of Columbiaville, Mich, and 
Fakeland, Fla.; 14 grandchildren 
and 29 great grandchildren. 

Mr. Dinnan was preceded in 
death by his son, Jerry F. 

Graveside services will be held 
at a later date in Michigan. 

FORNE KAY 

Forne Samuel Kay began his 
journey home on April 9, 2012, 
at the age of 70. He was born on 
March 3, 1942, in Garden River 
First Nation, Ontario, to John and 
Grace Kay. He was a U.S. Navy 
veteran, member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and American Fegion Post 5 1 
in Buchanan, Mich. He was an 
industrial electrician and retired 
from National Standard Company 
in Niles. 

He was married in Buchanan, 
Mich., to Kathy Bouwkamp Kay, 


who survives. Also surviving 
are his son, Brooks Bouwkamp 
of Benton Harbor, Mich.; two 
sisters, Dove (Dick) Woodrick 
of Galien and Feona Christine 
Kay of Sault Ste. Marie and also 
nieces and nephews. 

Preceding him in death was 
a brother, Edwin Kay; a sister, 
Carol Kay; and parents, John and 
Grace (nee Cada) Kay. 

A traditional ceremony of cel- 
ebration was officiated by pipe 
keeper Clarence Syrette at Hoven 
Funeral Home in Buchanan on 
April 1 1 , where friends and fam- 
ily shared Forne ’s life experienc- 
es. A traditional pipe ceremony 
was conducted on April 1 3 before 
sending Forne on his final jour- 
ney and a four-day fire was kept 
at the home of sister Dove and 
Dick Woodrick along with a feast 
following the ceremony. 

Forne was a proud Anishnaabe 
man who walked the red road and 
will always be remembered as a 
loving and dedicated husband, 
father, brother, uncle and friend. 

FRANCIS ANDRESS 

Francis “Pat” Andress, 79, of 
St. Ignace and Mackinac Island, 
passed away May 5, 2012, at 
home, sur- 
rounded by his 
family after a 
lingering bout 
with cancer. 

He was born 
on Mackinac 
Island Feb. 28, 

1933, to Joseph and Ruby (nee 
Perault) Andress. 

He attended the Indian 


Dormitory School on Mackinac 
Island and also Holy Childhood 
in Harbor Springs. He worked 
since he was 14, leaving school 
after his father died. He was a 
dray driver for Carriage Tours, 
and a taxi driver. He worked 
for the State of Michigan as a 
carriage driver, often driving 
the governor of Michigan. He 
worked for Joseph P. Frances 
Construction on Mackinac Island. 
He then moved to Mackinaw 
City, where he and his wife 
worked for Downings Restaurant 
for several years, and moved to 
St. Ignace, where he worked for 
the City of St. Ignace for five 
years. For the past 16 years, he 
had been a ticket seller for Star 
Fine Mackinac Island Ferry on 
North State Street. 

He married Mary Cadotte 
March 2, 1957, on Mackinac 
Island. 

He was a veteran of the 
Korean Conflict, joining the U.S. 
Army and also serving a short 
stint with the Marine Corps. 

He was an active member of 
the Mackinac Island American 
Fegion and a top seller of 
Poppies for Veterans. He was 
an elder with the Sault Tribe 
Chippewa Indians. He was also a 
longtime member of Ste. Anne’s 
Catholic Church on Mackinac 
Island. 

He is survived by two sons 
and their families, Francis “Pat” 
and Betty Jean Andress Jr. of St. 
Ignace and James Andress Sr. of 
St. Ignace; five daughters and 
their families, Marie Hutchins, 
Rose Kerr and Tom Moody, 


Deborah and Allen Campbell, 
all of St. Ignace, Wanda and 
Richard Miller of North Carolina, 
Francine Andress of St. Ignace; 
two brothers and their families, 
Carl and Cora Andress of Hessel, 
and Donald “Duck” Andress of 
Mackinac Island; a sister, Mary 
Siders of St. Ignace; 13 grand- 
children, and 21 great-grandchil- 
dren and many nieces and neph- 
ews. 

His wife died Aug. 22, 2005. 
He was also preceded in death by 
two brothers, Joseph and Feslie 
“Butch,” and a sister, Barbara 
Chambers. 

Visitation took place at the 
Dodson Funeral Home and Ste. 
Anne’s Catholic Church on 
Mackinac Island followed by a 
May 19 Mass of Christian Burial 
with Father Jim Williams officiat- 
ing. Military services were held 
at the church after Mass with 
Commander Paul Wandrie offici- 
ating. He was laid to rest at Ste. 
Anne’s Cemetery on Mackinac 
Island. 

Pallbearers were his grand- 
children, Anthony Kerr, Jerry and 
Jr. Robach, William Foster, Jr., 
Jennifer Foster, and Ruby Foster. 
James Hutchins was an honorary 
pallbearer. 

GENEVRA PAFMER 

Genevra Rose Palmer, age 75, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
passed away on May 22, 2012 
at Northern Michigan Regional 
Hospital. She was born on 
February 17, 1937. Remember 
her smile, her laugh, the bright- 
ness of her eyes. Remember 


her genuine 
compassion 
for those 
who were her 
friends. 

I will 

remember that 
she was hap- 
piest when 
surrounded 
by nature and natures critters. I 
will remember that we would sit 
by the by the rivers-edge enjoy- 
ing the view and our moments 
together. 

I will remember that her pas- 
sion was growing flowers, most 
of them were planted with the 
intent of enticing birds and but- 
terflies to come visiting, nothing 
would delight her more than to 
see a “new” bird at the feeder or 
a hummingbird tasting one of her 
planted blossoms. 

I will remember that she was 
curious and inquisitie, questions 
came fast when she encountered 
something unfamiliar. 

I will remember that her heart- 
felt beliefs guided her daily living 
and she was positive that at the 
end of her worldly journey she 
would arrive at a joyous place 
her worldly journey is now over 
and I truly believe she is where 
she wants to be. I will miss her. 
Husband William. 

Genevra is survived by seven 
children, 14 grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. There 
will be no funeral. A memorial 
service followed by a scatter- 
ing of her cremated remains is 
planned for a later date according 
to her wishes. 





Experienced - Dedicated - Trusted 



Contacting me is easy! 

■ Email iennifer.mcleod.2Q12@gmail.com 

■ find me on facebook, 

* website https://sites.google.com/site/ 
iennifermcleod2012/ 

■ give me a call (906) 440-9 1 5 1 

* or when you see me around just say, 
“Hey Jen! Let’s have a talk.” 


Jennifer McLeod 

. . . Put a Teacher on the Team! 


Aaniin! As a professional Teacher, I understand clearly the need to focus 
on the future, to be a role model, to work hard and to never give up. We 
serve our communities with the utmost dedication and compassion. We 
never take for granted the sacred trust placed in us. As your elected repre- 
sentative to our Tribe’s Board of Directors, I will bring those same quali- 
ties to the table as we work together to bring success, and prosperity to our 
membership. Our people have been telling me of their wants and needs 
from the tribe, and they have also told me what they are looking for in 
their Leaders: 

Wisdom 

Wisdom is: “The ability to discern or judge what is true, right, or lasting; 
insight. Common sense; good judgment.” The well-known writer Henry 
David Thoreau says "It is a characteristic of wisdom not to do desperate 
things " Our tribe needs leadership that exhibits all of these descriptions 
of wisdom. 

I agree that “ Wisdom ” in our Leadership will result in that greatness that 
we all want for our tribe. Wisdom will see that it is the people of our Tribe 
that truly matters. Wisdom knows that service to others creates hope, faith, 
and a promise for the future. . . Wisdom is a quality that I also look for in 
our Leaders because it will prevent them from doing desperate things. 

OURS is a Great Tribe, destined for Great Things that 
reaches from the hearts of our ancestors to the hearts 
of our unborn children. 


Leadership 

I am told that is time for change. It is time to release the anger of the past, 
and focus clearly on our future... A future filled with hope and prosperity 
for all of our tribal members. The path to this future will require leadership 
that has the courage to face the obstacles that would keep us from success, 
and the wisdom to know what is right for our Tribe. It will require leader- 
ship that understands the needs of our people, and has the wisdom to guide 
our tribal government selflessly... 

I know that I am such a leader. 

Tradition 

Members have said they want someone who understands our Traditions. I 
am an Eagle Clan woman, firmly rooted in the culture and traditions of our 
Anishnaabe people. I am a peacemaker, and a warrior; A mother, a grand- 
mother. Helping tribal people find jobs, healthcare, housing, and start 
businesses spans more than 30 years of my life. For the last 13 years I have 
been trusted with the education of our precious children - helping them to 
see that they are beautiful, smart and have a future. . . a bright future. 

People Say 

“She has the wisdom to see things clearly from all sides, that combined 
with the convictions to stand by and follow her heart is uncommon to find 
in a single human being.” G. Sweeny, Coleman, MI. 

Find out for yourself why Jennifer McLeod is the woman 
you want sitting at the Board of Directors table working 
for you and the Future of our Tribe. 


0 Unit 1 


Jennifer McLeod endorses this advertisement 
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JOHN MILTON MENARD 

John Milton Menard, of Sugar 
Island, Mich., died on May 23, 
2012, at his home. He was born 
on June 24, 1931, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

John enjoyed playing crib- 
bage, watching the Red Wings 
and most 
other sports. 

He enjoyed 
the challenge 
of repairing 
almost any- 
thing. He was 
a member of 
Sacred Heart 
Catholic 
Church and 
the American Legion. John 
served in the United States Navy 
as an Electronics Tech. He served 
from 1948 until 1953 (his enlist- 
ment was extended as a result of 
the Truman years) having sailed 
through the Suez and Panama 
Canals, and spent many months 
aboard the US S Stormes. 

He is survived by his sister, 
Marlene Marie (nee Menard) 
McDermott of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
brothers Robert Gerald (Joan) 
Menard of N. Fort Meyers, Fla., 
and Joseph (Rose) Menard of 
Sugar Island. He is also survived 
by several nieces, nephews and 
special friends. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents, Louis A. and Rose 
May Myotte Menard and brother, 
Louis Hector Menard. 

Visitation was held May 29 
in the Mary Room at St. Mary’s 
ProCathedral Church in Sault 
Ste. Marie. A Mass of Christian 


Burial at St. Mary’s was cel- 
ebrated May 29 by Brother John 
Hascall. He was laid to rest at 
Riverside Cemetery in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home assisted the family 
with arrangements. 

DONALD B. MILLER 

Donald B. Miller, 77, of 
Garden Corners, Cooks, Mich., 
died on May 
10 , 2012 , 
at Christian 
Park Health 
Care Center 
in Escanaba, 

Mich. He was 
born on Feb. 

24, 1935, in 
Cooks, the 
son of Joseph and Henrietta 
(Cadreau) Miller. Don attended 
school in Cooks and later moved 
to Milwaukee where he met and 
married Ruth I. Beckman on 
Sept. 10, 1960. 

Don was employed for many 
years as a union carpenter/mill- 
wright and laborer in Milwaukee 
and Racine, Wis., before return- 
ing to Cooks in 1976, when 
he and his wife purchased the 
Garden Bay Motel at Garden 
Corners. Don continued to work 
in the carpenter/millwright union 
trade locally. He also owned and 
operated Lance Construction Co. 
for years before ending his career 
as an independent truck operator. 
He and his wife owned and oper- 
ated the motel until 2005 when 
the business was sold and they 
retired. 


Don was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. He enjoyed 
attending tribal elder luncheons 
and events, visiting casinos and 
playing poker. In his earlier 
years , he was an avid pool and 
dartball player. He also enjoyed 
bowling, playing cards and slow 
pitch softball. 

Don is survived by his 
wife, Ruth, of Garden Corners; 
his children, Scott (Melanie) 
Verbrugge of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., Sherry (Bryan Landis) 
Boudreau of Cooks, Renea 
(Rich) Ranguette of Janesville, 
Wis., Brian (LuAnn) Miller of 
Cheboygan, Mich., and Melanie 
(Brady) Brock of Thompson, 
Mich.; his grandchildren, Paige 
Verbrugge, Jennifer Ansell, 
Michael, Dustin and Trevor 
Lovell, Christopher, Krystal and 
Hillary Miller, Alesha and Nicole 
Brock; his great-grandchildren, 
Jaelyn and Aleyah Pierce; his 
sister, Audrey Keller of Port 
Washington, Wis.; sisters-in-law 
Martha Miller of Cooks and 
Elaine Miller of Hedges ville, 
W.V.; and several nieces and 
nephews. He was preceded in 
death by his parents; his sisters 
Viola Neadow and Margaret 
Cantrall; and his brothers, 
Edward Miller, Louis Miller, 
Arthur Miller, Alvin Miller and 
George Miller. 

A graveside service was 
held May 20, 2012, at the New 
Garden Cemetery in Garden 
Township with Gordon Fox offi- 
ciating. 

HAROLD MCKERCHIE SR. 


Harold Joseph “Cub” 
McKerchie Sr. of Sugar Island, 
Mich., passed away on May 4, 
2012, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich. Cub 
was born 
on Aug. 10, 

1928, the son 
of Mary Jane 
McKerchie of 
Sugar Island 
and Pete 
Belleau of Garden, Ontario, and 
was raised on Sugar Island by 
Tauno and Alice Ruona. 

He married his wife of 63 
years, Mary Joyce McKerchie, 
nee Niemitalo, on Oct. 22, 1949. 
Cub was a Sault Tribe elder and 
lifetime Amvets member. He 
enjoyed fishing, hunting, wood- 
working, gambling, traveling 
with the Sault Tribe elders and 
spending time with his grandchil- 
dren and great grandchildren. 

Cub was enlisted in the 
United States Navy from 1946 to 
1949 as a corpsman and served 
overseas in Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. After the Navy, he was a 
mechanic and started working 
for the Chippewa County Road 
Commission in 1960 and retired 
after 31 years of employment. 

Cub and Mary were foster 
parents for many years and Cub 
had such charisma about him. 

He made so many friends over 
the years and was so easygo- 
ing. Those who knew him will 
miss his unique sense of humor 
and his stories of his travels. 

In his later years, he enjoyed 
bird watching at his home on 


Sugar Island with his best friend, 
Papoose, sitting on his lap. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; his sons Harold “Bud” 
(Linda) of Mobile, Ala., Robert 
“Bob” (Carolyn), Ronald 
(Bonnie), of Sault Ste. Marie; 
his daughters Jane (Robert) 
TenEyck, Joan (Gary) Hill, 

Julie (Dooder) Kinney and 
former daughter in-law, Anita 
McKerchie, all of Sault Ste. 
Marie; and his 36 grandchildren 
and 33 great grandchildren. Also 
surviving Cub are his brothers, 
Lloyd (Sara) Ruona of Penhook, 
Va., Keith (Yvonne) Ruona of 
Brunswick, Maine; his sisters, 
June Belleau of Garden River, 
Ontario, Rita McKerchie and 
Karen (James) Bumstead of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sharon (John) 
Mustonen of Sugar Island; sis- 
ter-in-law, Jackie McKerchie, 
of Atlanta, Mich., and brother- 
in-law, Robert Niemitalo, of 
Casleton, NY. 

He is preceded in death by 
both sets of his parents and his 
brothers, Merlin McKerchie of 
Sugar Island and Jack McKerchie 
of Atlanta, Mich. 

Services were held on 
Tuesday, May 8, 2012, at C.S. 
Mulder Funeral Home with visi- 
tation, followed by a service at 
St. Isaac Jogues with Brother 
John Hascall as celebrant. Burial 
immediately followed at Maple 
Ridge Cemetery on Sugar Island. 

In lieu of flowers, please 
send donations to the Sault Tribe 
Unit I elders or St. Isaac Jogues 
Church. 

Continued on page 26. 





VOTE FOR EXPERIENCE, EDUCATION AND VISION 

Christine (Moody) McPherson 


PLATFORM 

Governmental 

>- Increase participation on local, state, or 
federal task forces and committees to 
represent and give voice to issues fac- 
ing our Anishnabek people. 

>- Seek new alliances in government and 
diversify our economic, environmental, 
and community well being. 

>- Communication: Be accountable for 
communication with membership 

>- Assess existing and new businesses for 
key financial objectives that will ensure 
growth and sustainability. 

>- Support positive leadership and skill 
development for all team members: 
improve customer service, individual 
professional and community goals 

Elders 

>- Elder Payments: Review Elder Fund 
structure and more actively include 
Elders in its management. 

Member Services 

>- Reinstate the Funeral Assistance Fund 
for all tribal members regardless of 
income. 

>- Quality child care and educational pro- 
grams in all of our Service Areas. 


V Provide adequate services for the most 
needy of our population with their basic 
needs. 

V Health 

V Social Services 

>- Jobs, Economic security 

EXPERIENCE 

i/ Bay Mills Indian Health Center, Assis- 
tant Health and Human Services Direc- 
tor 

»/ Casey Family Programs, Managing Di- 



Christine McPherson appproves this ad. 


rector, Indian Child Welfare Programs 

v' Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians 

v' Anishnabek Community and Family 
Services, Division Director 
Health Services, Interim Director 
Superior Health Alliance, Chief Execu- 
tive Officer 

Binogii Child Placement Agency, Ex- 
ecutive Director 

v' Tribal Social Services, Child Welfare 
Representative 

EDUCATION 

♦ Economic Development Finance Pro- 
fessional Certificate, National Develop- 
ment Council 1999 

♦ Executive Program in Managed Care, 
Certificate, University of Missouri, 
1997 

♦ Fellow, An n ie E. Casey Program, Resi- 
dency Leadership Program, 1995 

♦ Master in Business Administration, 
Lake Superior State University, 1994 

♦ Bachelor of Science (Social Services), 
Ferris State College (High Distinction) 
1980 

♦ Associate in Applied Arts (Social Ser- 
vices Technician), Ferris State College 
(High Distinction) 1980 
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Kewadin Sault's Team Member of the Year 


Kewadin Casino banquet 
server Aaron Bedore was selected 
as the Team Member of the Year 
at Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie. 

Bedore was chosen by peers 
and will receive a personal 
plaque, $200, entertainment tick- 
ets, dinner and a hotel stay. His 
name will be added to a perma- 
nent plaque that hangs in the 
casino. 

In 2003, Bedore started out 
at the casino in the banquets 
department. He also works in the 
employee Upper Deck restaurant 
and Trail Deli. 

“I want to make both team 
members and clients feel good 
about themselves and put a 
smile on everyone’s face,” said 



Front and center, Kewadin Casino’s Sault Ste. Marie Team Member of 
the Year, Aaron Bedore with, left to right, Tony Goetz, casino COO; Janice 
Frye, food and beverage director; Barb Willis, banquets director; and 
Rachel McKechnie, executive assistant. 


Michigan Paranormal Conference coming in August 


The fearless, lovely, and 
charming women of “Ghost 
Hunters,” Kris Williams and Amy 
Bruni, will headline this year’s 
Michigan Paranormal Conference 
at Kewadin Casinos Aug. 10-11. 
Fifteen speakers are scheduled for 
the event along with gallery read- 
ing and twilight walking tours. 

“We are very excited to part- 
ner with Kewadin again for the 
third annual conference,” said 
Tim Ellis, president of the Upper 
Peninsula Paranormal Research 
Society. “We listened to our past 
attendees and put together a really 
exciting line up this year that will 
be amazing.” 

World adventures and lead 
investigators of the Syfy series, 


“Destination Truth,” Joshua Gates 
and Rex Williams, will present 
Mysteries and Creatures. 

“Our conference is one of the 
first locations to have these two 
speak,” said Ellis. 

And, back by popular demand 
are Dustin Pari and Barry 
Fitzgerald of “Ghost Hunters” and 
“Ghost Hunters International.” 

Other speakers include 
“Haunted Chicago” author Ursla 
Bielski, “Bloodstains” author 
Jeff Mudgett, “Paranormal 
Challenge” and Darkness Radio 
host Dave Schrader, Fire in 
the Sky-UFO Abductee Travis 
Walton, “Haunted Collector” hosts 
John and Chris Zaffis, “Haunted 
Mackinac” author Todd Clements, 


author and TV host Jeff Belanger, 
author Rosemary Ellen Guiley and 
author and lead cryptozoologist 
Loren Coleman. 

Convention tickets are $65 , 
convention tickets including a 
special VIP dinner with speak- 
ers and guests is $85 . Additional 
tickets can be purchased during 
the conference — $25 for gallery 
readings with Lisa J. Smith and 
Tim Shaw and $10 for twilight 
walking tours with Jim Couling. 
Convention tickets include a spe- 
cial conference only vendor area 
where attendees can speak one-on- 
one with presenters and exhibitors. 

For more information on the 
conference, visit miparacon.com, 
kewadin.com or upprs.org. 


Bedore, who was “completely 
blown away” when he realized 
he receiving the award. “To be an 
outstanding employee, you really 
need to have a good attitude and 
always be willing to help others,” 
he added. 

The banquet server’s co-work- 
ers and supervisors can’t say 
enough good about him. “In all 
the years I have had the pleasure 


of working with Aaron, I have 
never once seen him in a bad or 
negative frame of mind,” said 
Janice Frye, food and beverage 
director. “His enthusiasm is infec- 
tious and I am so grateful that he 
is a member of my team in food 
and beverage.” 

Bedore lives in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and will marry 
Kristen Pilarski on July 7. 


May Team Member 
of the Month 



Congratulations to Norbert Groulx, DC Kitchen, Kewadin Sault’s team 
member of the month! Groulx said he was very much surprised to 
receive this award. Lead cook in the kitchen, Groulx has worked for 
Kewadin since 1995. He and his wife, Annette, have four children. 


Vote for Change - Elect: Bill Baker 

Unit II Board of Directors Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 

http://www.voteforchangebillbaker.com/ 


This election is about quality and professional “If the legends fall silent, who will teach the chil 

representation of the members! dren of our ways,” by Chief Dan George 


Look to the Future: 

♦ The Board of Directors must lead as well as govern! 

♦ Separation of powers by modifying the present constitution or 
implementing the new constitution. 

♦ The elders have lost benefits that need to be returned and 
upgraded. 

♦ The Sault Ste Marie tribe of Chippewa Indians can and 
should diversify enterprises. 

Examples: 

♦ Perhaps bottled water, we have artisan wells all over 
our area. 

♦ Energy producing businesses are very promising. 

♦ Grants are available, especially for minority owned 
enterprises. 

♦ It is time to expand our use of natural resources in the 
treaty area, wind, water, and wood to generate electric 
power. 

♦ I believe in training and educating workers for jobs and busi- 
nesses. 

♦ In addition to training and educating workers we already have 
many tribal members with valuable skills and education. I 
believe we need to utilize members with education and skills 
to benefit, mentor and uplift the tribe. 

♦ Communication is imperative among all tribal groups. I pro- 
pose that Unit 2 have an advisory committee that meets 
monthly to update our fellow Unit 2 members of our activities 
and special unit concerns. 


Things I learned on the election path: 

I have revisited the seven grandfathers. 

Nbwaakaawin — Wisdom — Use good sense. Zaagidwin — 

Love — Practice absolute kindness. Minadendmowin — Respect 
— Act without harm. Aakdewin — Bravery — Use courage to 
choose. Debwewin — Truth — Be faithful to reality. Dbaadendiz- 
win — Humility — Treat all life equally. Gwekwaadziwin — Hon- 
esty — Tell the truth. 


The grandfathers gave us the lessons we would need to be an 
honorable and proud people. Let us remember what they taught 
us and become a community again. Look forward to the next 
seven generations, and the path becomes clear. 


The time is long past due for us to pull together as 
a team. With the right dedicated leaders we can 
accomplish any goal. 


“Insanity: doing the same thing over and 
ing different results.” — Albert Einstein 

This is all I have to say, 

Bill Baker Elder 


over again and expect- 



11719 Lake St. Naubinway, Michigan 49762, (906) 477-6470, Cell (906) 291-0952; wfbtol@aol.com 

This ad is approved by William Forrest Baker 
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JKL Bahweting School participating in educational 
assessment initiative through MDE program 



By Brenda Austin 

A group of nine teachers at 
JKL have been meeting weekly 
for the past year to facilitate 
team development, plan profes- 
sional development for school 
staff and engage in seminars 
with other schools around the 
state that are also participating 
in the Formative Assessment for 
Michigan Educators (FAME) 
initiative through the Michigan 
Department of Education Office 
of Educational Assessment and 
Accountability (MDE OEAA). 

Kimberly Young, an assess- 
ment specialist with the MDE, 
met with the FAME team April 27 
to facilitate a group training and 
said that JKL has volunteered to 
start on a multiple year journey 
thinking about instructional prac- 


tices and specifically on formative 
assessment practices. 

According to Anishinaabe 
language and culture coordinator, 
Chris Gordon, formative assess- 
ment is a tool to help teachers 
better engage students and help 
them become aware of their own 
learning. “Formative assessment 
practices allow us to help students 
recognize their part in their learn- 
ing and helps us more easily know 
where they are in that process. An 
example of a tool we use in this 
process would be asking students 
for a thumbs up or down about 
their understanding of a concept. 
That very quick process tells us 
if all the students are on the same 
page or need additional help,” he 
said. 

Director of curriculum and 


By Brenda Austin 


Director of Curriculum and Instruction Carolyn Dale (left) is the JKL 
FAME and cognitive coach. The FAME teacher group (above) meets once 
a week. 


instruction, Carolyn Dale, is the 
JKL FAME and cognitive coach. 
Dale said she was on the state 
website and filled out an appli- 
cation for the initiative and the 
school was accepted. “I sent an 
email out and a group of teachers 
volunteered to learn more about 
formative assessment and take 
part in the weekly meetings. I 
knew that formative assessment 
was a weakness for the school and 
that we needed to start working on 
that part of our instruction,” she 
said. 

Kindergarten teacher Jennifer 
Veum said, “Before we started this 
process I had daily learning goals 
listed on the board and I would 
talk about them at the beginning 
of the day. Now we go over the 
learning targets first thing in the 
morning, but we also go through 
them throughout the day. I ask the 
kids how do I know you met your 
learning target today and they 
need to reverberate back to me. 

I also do a lot of thumbs up and 
thumbs down and that gives me a 
quick way of knowing what kids I 
need to help a little more and what 
kids understand it.” 

Young said one of the powerful 
things about team learning is the 
teachers get a chance to practice 
what they are learning so it’s job 
embedded as opposed to other 
types of professional development. 
“Here they are supported by their 
colleagues and coach Carolyn to 


try these out to see what works 
and what doesn’t work and cel- 
ebrate the things that are positive 
and work through things that they 
need some help with,” Young said. 
“The power of working collabora- 
tively around this idea of forma- 
tive assessment is the key,” she 
said. 

According to Young, forma- 


tive assessment is assessment for 
learning as opposed to summative 
assessment, which is an assess- 
ment of learning. “We know that 
assessment is a key piece to find- 
ing out what kids know and it 
helps us bridge our instruction and 
our curriculum,” she said. “The 
intentionality of the process is 
what I think is often lacking.” 


McLeod among 33 honored as 
AICF Student of the Year 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member 
Daraka McLeod was 
recently selected as 
one of the 33 students 
enrolled in as many tribal 
colleges nationwide 
to be recognized as an 
American Indian College 
Fund Student of the 
Year for 2011-12. The scholar- 
ship recipients were selected on 
the basis of their academic suc- 
cess, financial need, community 
involvement and commitment 
shown to their tribal communi- 
ties. The annual awards present 
each of the winners with a $ 1 ,000 
scholarship. 

McLeod is a freshman at Bay 
Mills Community College enter- 
ing her sophomore year in the 
next academic year. She was 
raised in Bay Mills and intends 
on becoming a teacher in special 


education. 

The American Indian 
College Fund provides 
over 6,000 scholarships 
and other student support 
for American Indians. 

In addition, it acts as 
one source of capital for 
tribal colleges nation- 
wide, most of which are 
on or near reservations. Further, it 
renders financial support for cul- 
tural and language preservation 
courses and activities, fellowships 
to develop faculty for tribal col- 
leges, funding for early childhood 
development programs at tribal 
colleges and fosters American 
Indian student leadership pro- 
grams .The fund disbursed nearly 
$5 million in scholarships to 
more than 3 ,500 American Indian 
students along with financial sup- 
port for the nation’s 33 accredited 
tribal colleges and universities. 




( (M LANA 
CAUSLEY 


FECUS. FUTURE 


focus ecC on the future 


♦ A Leader of Action for Tribal 
Members 

+ Knowledge, Experience and 
Commitment in our Tribal 
Government 

+ Miigwech for Your Confidence 
in my Leadership. 

I look forward to Your Continued Support 
in the General Election. 

Miigwech, 

Lana Causley 

- Sault Tribe Vice-Chair & Unit 2 Representative 
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Respecting our Traditions 
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Instructor Beverly MacLaren gives some guidance about navigating web- 
sites to Sault Tribe elders, left to right, Jessie Senogles, Dorothy Wagner 
and Beverly Marble. 


in Scotland — and she wanted to 
get more comfortable with using the 
computer so she doesn’t miss his 
games. Another lady just wanted to 
learn how to use email to talk with 
out of town relatives and share pho- 
tos. I really look forward to these 
classes and I know they do too.” 

MacLaren said those taking 
the courses even get “homework” 
to help reinforce freshly learned 
knowledge and skills. Usually, the 
students either have computers at 
home or have access to computers 
through relatives, friends or librar- 
ies. 

All of the classes take place at 
the Human Resources Computer 
Laboratory at the Kewadin Casino 
and Convention Center in Sault 
Ste. Marie. The classes for the 
elders just happen to end about the 
same time as the gathering starts 
for the elders’ meals next door at 
the elders’ center in the Nokomis- 


Mishomis building. 

“We schedule it on Mondays 
from 10 to 11 a.m. so they can 
come to class and then go next door 
to the elders’ center for lunch,” 
MacLaren noted. 

Folks interested in investigating 
the free computer classes avail- 
able to members of all ages should 
contact the Sault Tribe Human 
Resources Department at 635-4937. 


Residential 
cmd Commercial 

♦ Tree Removal 

♦ Tree Trimming 

♦ Stumping 

♦ Snowplowing 

Fully Insured 

632-7332 

Howard Talentino, Owner 

• Fully Licensed & Insured 

• 20 years experience 
6294 W. Six Mile Rd. 

Brimley Ml 49715 


soo 

COOP 


Establish a Financial History with our... 

credIt 


BUILDER LOAN 


First - time borrower or need to repair your credit? 

With our Credit Builder Loan Program, we are making personal 
loans available to Individuals with credit problems or no credit. 


JUST RIGHT 
TREE SERVICE 


7i/e Out m a 


Borrow $1,000 at 

4% APR* 




FEDERAL LIFELINE NOTICE 


Verizon Wireless customers may be eligible to receive Lifeline, a government assistance 
program that offers qualified, low-income customers a discount on their monthly 
wireless phone bill. Qualifying customers will save at least $8.25 per month. Additional 
discounts are available for eligible residents of Tribal lands. In addition to Lifeline, Link Up 
assistance provides qualified residents of Tribal lands a one-time waived activation fee for 
new wireless phone service. 

You may be eligible for a Lifeline discount if you currently participate in a qualifying public 
assistance program or otherwise satisfy the federal income requirements. 

To receive further information about the Lifeline and Tribal Link Up programs, call 
Verizon Wireless at 800-924-0585 or go to verizonwireless.com/lifeline. Lifeline is only 
available in limited areas where Verizon Wireless has been designated to offer these 
programs. Requirements vary by state. 


for up to 1 2 months. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to improve your financial future. 
Call us at 866-632-6819 or stop in to see a friendly loan officer today. 


www.soocoop.com 

*APR= Annual Percentage Rate, subject to change at any time. Estimated monthly payment on a 1 2 month 
loan at 4.00%APR equals $85.1 6 per $1 ,000 borrowed. Subject to approval. Certain requirements and 
restrictions may apply. No one is denied based on credit history, but member must not have ever caused a 
financial loss to Soo Co-op Credit Union. All proceeds from the loan are deposited into the borrower's share 
account for collateral until the loan has been repaid. Once the loan has been paid in full, the borrower is 
free to withdraw the funds. When loan is paid in full, you may qualify for additional loan products. 

SCCU is an Equal Opportunity Lender. 


Elders 

raising 

dough 

Phyllis Colegrove, chair- 
man of the Unit III Elders 
Committee, with frybread 
dough for their February 
fundraiser. Between the 
frybread sale, silent auc- 
tion, bake sale, raffle and 
soup luncheon, the elders 
raised $950 for their trips. 


"Walking for 
Good Life" 
Walking Club 

The Walking for Good Life 
Walking Club is sponsored by 
Sault Tribe Community Health. 

Do you want to lose weight? 

Do you want to get more physi- 
cal activity? 

Are you worried about exercis- 
ing alone? 

Do you have chronic health 
problems? 

Do you want to be part of a fun 
club? 

If you answered ‘yes’ to any of 
those questions, the Walking for 
Good Life Club is for you! 

When: Every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 


Where: Meet at the Hessel 
Tribal Center 

Time: 10:30 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. 

Cost: Free! 


Sault Tribe helps 

By Rick Smith 

You’ve been contemplating 
learning about computing and the 
cyber world, but when you hear 
someone mention phrases such 
as rebooting a computer, does it 
conjure up intimidating images of 
dark, high-tech wizardry that could 
only be accomplished by dedicated 
geniuses who have served years 
as apprentices to ageless, wise and 
all-knowing masters of electronic 
sorcery? If so, fear not! Sault Tribe 
Human Resources gladly provides 
a safe and friendly passage to what 
may seem like the strange and mys- 
terious world of computers and the 
Internet. And travelers are bound 
to be surprised at how easy it is to 
work with computers and to com- 
municate on the Internet. It’s free to 
all Sault Tribe members and begins 
with absolute basics about com- 
puters and eventually leads to the 
exciting exploration of the World 
Wide Web. 

The classes have been an ongo- 
ing offering in Sault Ste. Marie 
for quite some time and a class 
specifically for elders began last 
September. “We have been hold- 
ing a Computer Basics for Elders 
class each month and have consis- 
tently had a few elders attending,” 
said Beverly MacLaren, a training 
instructor for Human Resources. 

“They really seem to enjoy the 
class as they gain confidence in 
their abilities and increase com- 
munication with their families from 
the skills they learn,” she said. “One 
of the ladies follows her grandson’s 
hockey on the computer — he plays 


members become computer literate 


The path to 
owning your 
own business 

By Elaine Clement 

If you have ever wanted to 
start your own business but 
didn’t know where to start, you 
could begin by looking in your 
back yard. 

What are your hobbies? 

What skills currently draw peo- 
ple to ask for your help? More 
importantly, for what do you 
have a passion? 

Sometimes we think of start- 
ing a business as a large com- 
pany with many employees and 
massive amounts of debt. While 
this could be true for some 
types of business, it doesn’t 
have to be true for service based 
businesses. A service based 
business does not sell a “prod- 
uct” you feel, touch or hold. 

The service industry consists 
of the labor or skill you provide 
for your customer. Examples 
of service-based businesses are 
home child care, cleaning ser- 
vices, builders/construction and 
tree services. 

Some advantages of starting 
service based businesses are 
lower start-up costs (in most 
cases), they often don’t require 
specialized education, little or 
no inventory, typically have 
lower overhead costs, often can 
be started and run at home and 
require few employees initially. 

It takes sound business prac- 
tices and hard work to thrive in 
the service industry. However, it 
is often one of the easiest types 
of business to start and oper- 
ate. A service-based business, 
under the right circumstances, 
can make money for the owner 
much more quickly than many 
other retail or manufacturing 
businesses. 

If you have a skill, talent 
or passion for a service and 
have wondered about turning 
those into a business, contact 
your tribal business consultant 
to assist you in taking the first 
step towards owning a business. 
Elaine Clement can be reached 
at (906) 440-6801 or clemente@ 
gvsu.edu. 

Elaine Clement is the MI- 
SBTDC Upper Peninsula tribal 
business consultant. 
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Raptor bander releases goshawk at Whitefish Point 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

Above left, Kurt Dorman of Harrodsburg, Ky., is a raptor bander who visits Whitefish Point each spring to 
band and release all types of hawks, falcons and owls. The goshawk he is holding was trapped and banded 
at Whitefish Point and released during the big birding weekend at the end of April at the Whitefish Point Bird 
Observatory. The banders brought some trapped birds to the point so visitors could get a closer look or take 
photos of the birds being released. Above right, the goshawk just prior to his release. 


By Brenda Austin 

Kurt Dorman of Harrodsburg 
Kentucky is a raptor bander. 

Each spring migration several 
banders spend over a month at 
Whitefish Point trapping, banding 
then releasing all types of hawks, 
falcons and owls, according to 
Dorman. And they do it all on 
their own time and dime. 

“Most all of us are volun- 
teers,” Dorman said. “Other 
than the supplied bands from the 
USGS Bird Band Lab (BBL), 
all other equipment is privately 
designed, built and used at our 
own expense. Because of our 
love of raptors, raptor conserva- 
tion and the importance of the 
federal banding research pro- 
gram, we tirelessly prepare each 
season and use our vacations just 
for the chance to participate.” 

Dorman said it’s very dif- 
ficult to get a banding permit. It 
requires specific detailed plans 
of research and study, experience 
and usefulness to the BBL to 
acquire. 

Dorman said he is a sub- 
permit raptor bander under HM 
Jones who holds the master grade 
permit he bands under. He has 
been banding raptors for over 
14 years and said once a bird is 
trapped it is fitted with a unique 
serial numbered band and has dif- 
ferent data collected depending 
on the species. The data is then 
submitted to the BBL for final 
recording. 

A Recovery Report should be 


filed with the BBL when a raptor 
is found or trapped that has been 
banded. The BBL has an 800 
number listed online and there 
is also an Internet URL listed on 
each band. Dorman said the data 
from the reports helps biologists 
understand migratory habits and 
longevity, among other informa- 
tion to help better manage differ- 


ent species. Anyone who recovers 
a raptor and submits a Recovery 
Report receives a certificate 
thanking them and identifying 
information about the raptor they 
found, such as age, banding loca- 
tion and date. Dorman said the 
banding process helps identity 
trends that can result in a spe- 
cies being listed as threatened or 


endangered and also with recov- 
ery efforts. 

Dorman develops and makes 
most of his own equipment used 
for trapping and banding. “I have 
been working on Jones’ project 
developing portable powered 
infrared camera and monitor rigs 
specifically used for seeing at 
night to trap and band owls,” he 


said. 

He said that because the last 
weekend in April was the big 
birding weekend at the Whitefish 
Point Bird Observatory (WPBO), 
the banders brought some 
trapped birds to the Point so 
visitors could get a closer look 
or take photos of the birds being 
released. The majority of the 
birds are released within minutes 
after trapping to resume their 
migration northward. 

Dorman said he became inter- 
ested in birds of prey at a very 
young age and became a falconer 
in the early ’90s. He has cooper- 
ated with Raptor Rehabilitators in 
the training and release of reha- 
bilitated birds and has presided as 
president of the Indiana Lalconers 
Association for more than 12 
years and is now their vice presi- 
dent. He assisted in the complete 
rewrite of Indiana’s newly adopt- 
ed falconry regulations. Through 
contact with a close friend, Mike 
Jones, who has been a licensed 
bander since the early ’60s, 
Dorman has trained for the past 
12 years on trapping and banding 
hawks in the spring migration at 
WPBO and during the fall migra- 
tion in southern Wisconsin along 
the shore of Lake Michigan. 

Lor more detailed informa- 
tion on the federal bird-banding 
program, visit www.pwrc.usgs. 
gov/BBL. 

Lor more information about 
the WPBO, go to www.wpbo.org 
or call (906) 492-3596. 


DNR seeking information in Mackinac County wolf poaching 


The Department of Natural 
Resources and the U.S. Pish and 
Wildlife Service are seeking 
information regarding a recent 
wolf poaching case in Mackinac 
County. 

A dead wolf was found the 
last week of April near the west 
side of Engadine in Mackinac 
County. Examination of the wolf 
revealed it died from a gunshot 
wound. 

A reward is available for 


information that leads to the 
arrest and conviction of the sub- 
ject or subjects involved. Anyone 
with information is asked to call 
the Report All Poaching Hotline 
at (800) 292-7800, 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, or to 
contact their nearest DNR office 
or conservation officer. It is pos- 
sible to leave information anony- 
mously while remaining eligible 
for a reward. 

Wolves are a protected, 


nongame species in Michigan. 
Wolves may only be legally 
killed while in the act of preying 
upon livestock or dogs, under 
a depredation permit from the 
DNR Wildlife Division, or in the 
defense of human safety. 

“Now that wolves have been 
removed from the endangered 
species list and are under state 
management, there are effec- 
tive means in place to deal 
with wolves that are causing 


Dragonflies reduce mosquito populations 


From MSU Extension 

Lakefront property owners 
will soon be enjoying quiet sum- 
mer days on the lake. But what 
just went zooming by? Perhaps 
it was a winged predator on the 
prowl — a dragonfly. Along with 
insectivorous birds and bats, 
dragonflies of varying shapes, 
colors and sizes patrol the 
shoreline. These masters of the 
aquatic insect world voraciously 
prey upon mosquitoes and other 
insects. To help dragonflies 
reduce the population of pesky 
mosquitos, it helps to understand 
what they need to be successful. 

Dragonflies spend their life- 
cycles in and near aquatic envi- 
ronments, and are most abundant 
in standing waters such as lakes, 
ponds and wetlands. The young 
larval dragonfly spends its life in 
shallow water and, like the adult, 
preys on smaller organisms that 
also call the near-shore environ- 
ment home. 

Depending on bottom type 
and wave intensity, near shore 
areas may support emergent 
aquatic plants. Bulrush is just 
one example of an emergent 


aquatic plant. The roots of bul- 
rushes are interconnected and 
stabilize the lake bottom, reduc- 
ing sediment movement, scour- 
ing and turbidity caused by wind 
and boat-induced wave action. 
Lakefront property owners 
who preserve and 
protect near-shore 
plant communities 
allow young larval 
dragonflies to site 
feed more success- 
fully in clear, calm 
waters. 

Emergent plants also 
provide resting and hiding places 
for adult dragonflies as they 
feed and mate. After mating, 
adult females may deposit eggs 
directly into quiet waters or onto 
exposed sediments. Upon hatch- 
ing, the larva burrows into stable 
sediments or plant stems. As it 
grows, it will molt (shed its exo- 
skeleton) several times, becom- 
ing free-roaming and predacious. 
Most species remain in the 
aquatic stage from one to three 
years and transform directly 
from larva to adult. Unlike but- 
terflies, there is no middle (pupa) 



stage. 

The most vulnerable point 
in the dragonfly’s lifecycle is 
the transformation from aquatic 
larva to adult. The larva crawls 
out of the water 
onto a vertical 
surface or plant 
stem and slowly 
emerges from its 
exo skeleton. It 
may take up to 
an hour for the 
wings to unfold, dry out 
and be ready for flight. Predation 
by birds , spiders and ants is 
common. Dense emergent plant 
communities in the near-shore 
area can provide cover during 
this critical time. 

Dragonflies are just one 
example of the many insects, 
amphibians, reptiles, fish, birds 
and mammals that benefit from 
natural shorelines and aquatic 
plant communities. Lakefront 
property owners can benefit lake 
ecology, create dragonfly habitat 
and reduce mosquito populations 
by preserving and protecting 
their near-shore plant communi- 
ties. 


property damage or that are 
perceived safety threats,” said 
Lt. Skip Hagy of the DNR’s 
Law Enforcement Division 
in Newberry. “Killing wolves 
illegally is not the answer as it 
only undermines the process of 
effective wolf management. The 
DNR will continue to investigate 
and prosecute any wolf poaching 
cases.” 

The penalty for illegally kill- 
ing a wolf is up to 90 days in 


jail, fines of up to $1 ,000, or 
both, plus restitution of $1,500. 
Convicted poachers also lose 
hunting privileges for at least 
four years. Additional penalties 
may apply under federal law. 

Lor more information on 
Michigan’s wolf population, 
greater detail about the laws 
governing legal take of depredat- 
ing wolves, and to see the state’s 
Wolf Management Plan, visit 
w w w.michigan .gov/ wolves . 


Be aware of turtles crossing roads 

Dear editor, 

Turtles are especially active during this time of year, and many 
find themselves in danger when they try to cross roads. Because of 
their extremely slow metabolism, turtles who are hit by vehicles can 
suffer for days or even weeks before dying. 

PETA rescue workers routinely find turtles who are still alive and 
suffering immensely even though their shells have been crushed. If 
you see a turtle-or any animal-in the road, please check on him or 
her, even if the animal appears to be dead. 

Small turtles should be gently grasped between the front and 
back legs and quickly carried across the road in the direction the 
animal was heading (turtles will turn back into traffic if you don’t 
oblige). Large or snapping turtles can be gently coaxed into an ani- 
mal carrier or onto a sturdy, flat surface and moved across the road. 

If you see a turtle who has been hit by a car, rush him or her to a 
veterinarian or an animal shelter. 

Stopping to check on an animal only takes a moment, but it can 
mean the difference between life and death. Please visit www.PETA. 
org for more information. 

Sincerely, 

Amy Skylark Elizabeth 

The PETA Loundation 

501 Lront St. 

Norfolk, VA 23510 

828-403-0224 (cell) 

AmyE@fsap.org 
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Spirit Day amazing experience for tribal employees 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


The Sault Tribe employees 
enjoyed a day to get recharged by 
nurturing their individual spirits 
through positive traditional teach- 
ings. On May 10, employees could 
attend a speaker and then individu- 
al teachings on the Sault Ste. Marie 
powwow grounds. I attended and 


it was a wonderful experience. We 
brought lawn chairs and listened to 
DJ Vanas speak of how our spirit 
can be weighed down by every- 
day life and how traditional ways 
can help alleviate some of those 
burdens and to give us energy and 
strength to have a positive outlook 
and feelings every day. He spoke 
for nearly three hours and held 
the attention of over 400 people. 
We then had lunch and returned to 
the powwow grounds to receive 
teachings from the tribe’s Cultural 
Department in the four directions. 
A very powerful day for every- 
one. I would like to thank Jackie 
Minton, Joanne Carr, Tara Benoit 
and our Cultural Department for 
putting on this event. 

The board of directors has 
moved forward and passed two 
separate smoke-free resolutions. 
The first makes our clinics into 
smoke free campuses. That means 
no smoking anywhere in the facil- 


ity or on the property. This is a step 
that nearly all of the heath care 
systems nationwide have already 
adopted. The St. Ignace clinic has 
had this policy in effect since it 
moved into the new facility with 
the Mackinac Straits Health Care 
Systems. This reinforced the tribe’s 
desire to keep our people smoke 
free and to promote a healthy envi- 
ronment. The second resolution is 
to go smoke free in our main res- 
taurants in our casinos. The resolu- 
tion makes the St. Ignace, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Manistique restau- 
rants smoke free. People who wish 
to still smoke and eat can do so in 
the deli and bar areas. Smoking is 
still available in any other area of 
the casino but the main restaurants. 

In the last Audit Committee 
meeting, the committee worked 
through and passed the Anderson 
Tackman and Company audit 
results. The audit was very thor- 
ough and extremely positive. 


Auditors gave the tribe good 
grades on cash handling proce- 
dures, procurement, account- 
ing, and debt service. We are 
in compliance with our gaming 
rules and policies put in place 
by the National Indian Gaming 
Commission. These audit results 
were then passed on to the full 
board of directors and it was 
approved. The Audit Committee 
also had a separate detailed audit 
done on the credit cards the tribe 
has for the many different depart- 
ments and found no substantial 
problems or risks. The Audit 
Committee did send out some 
requests for certain departments 
to tighten some procedures and to 
have all the policies become more 
uniform. 

Sometimes we forget how big 
and important the tribe is to our 
local community and the economic 
infrastructure. Here are some num- 
bers that are truly staggering to 


me. The tribe has 1,937 employees 
this month. In the first quarter 
(three months) of 2012, the tribe 
had a payroll of $12.6 million. 
Those are direct dollars that are 
put right back into our communi- 
ties and local economies. That 
broke down into three areas, $6.1 
million for the tribe’s government 
employees, $5.9 million for the 
casino employees and the rest for 
our varied enterprise employees. 
The Accounting Department pro- 
cessed over 11,795 checks in the 
first quarter. I hope those figures 
help show that we are an important 
cog in the wheel and it takes time 
and precision to keep it running 
smoothly. 

Thank you as always for the 
emails and phone calls. I wish all 
the candidates good luck in the 
coming general elections. 

Keith Massaway, 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781, (906) 
643-6981, kmassaway@msn.com. 


Using rain barrels for a free source of garden water 


What can we do to get our 
beautiful yards and gardens the 
water they need without having 
a huge water bill? Rain barrels 
are a great way to utilize the rain 
water that comes naturally. 

Rain barrels sit underneath 
the downspouts of your gutter 
and collect and store rain water 
for your landscaping. They pro- 
vide both environmental and 
money-saving benefits, and add- 
ing one will make your home a 
greener space. Rain water stored 
in barrels cannot be used for 
drinking; but, water collection 


in a rain barrel can be used to 
rinse cars or any other type of 
household cleaning, as well as 
watering your garden. Because 
rain barrels cost nothing once 
purchased, they can save on 
your summer water bill. Even 
the smallest amount of rain can 
contribute a great deal of water 
to your barrel as it is coming of 
a surface area the size of your 
home, just a few hours of rain 
will fill your barrel. A full barrel 
could last the whole summer. 

Did you know that rain water 
is healthier for your plants? 


There are many beneficial 
microorganisms in the soils that 
help your plants . These micro- 
organisms improve the soils 
ability to support life and help 
your plants get the nutrients they 
need. Tap water contains chlo- 
rine that reduces the population 
of these helpful microbes. 

The water collected in rain 
barrels also helps by collecting 
rain that would otherwise run 
off your roof and contribute to 
storm water run-off and erosion, 
both of which contribute to the 
pollution of waterways like riv- 


ers, streams and ponds. Rain 
barrels are a way of being pre- 
pared in an emergency, provid- 
ing a back-up source of water in 
the event of a drought or other 
disaster. 

Rain barrels are available 
through many sources online 
with prices ranging from $40 to 
$350. Just type “rain barrels” 
in your favorite search engine. 
They come in different sizes, 
colors and with different capa- 
bilities. You can have the typical 
barrel-looking type, but they also 
come in shapes of large rocks, or 


woodpiles to disguise the barrel. 
There are even rain barrels with 
planters on top! Most hardware 
stores and larger warehouse 
stores have them available. 

The Sault Tribe Environmen- 
tal Department has rain barrels 
for sale and we can provide 
the materials and directions for 
you to make one at home, as 
seen at the demonstration at the 
Tribes Honoring Mother Earth 
Fair on June 2. Call us or stop 
by at anytime at 632-5575, 206 
Greenough St. in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


VOTE RICKLEY FOR UNIT 




ENDORSEMENTS: Jim Everson, 
Unit 3 Elder Chairwoman 
Phyllis Colegrove, Unit 3 Elder 
Committee member Eugene 
Massey, Unit 3 Director Keith 
Massaway, State Senator Tom 
Casperson, State Senator 
Howard Walker and 
many others. 


Aanii, All, 

I would like to thank everyone for his or her vote of confidence in me in the primary election. 

That overwhelming show of support is humbling. 

With that, my pledge to you is that I will continue to work hard for the betterment of our Tribe 
and our membership. 

Contrary to what you may have read or heard, the Board of Directors is not trying do anything 
underhanded or pull the wool over anyone’s eyes. We all actually work well together. Those 
purporting these untruths are the real underminers of our tribe. 

I will continue to make my decisions on issues after careful scrutiny and not be swayed by 
pressure from others. I am a Veteran, a man of goodwill. I am a diverse individual with 
experience doing many jobs so I can understand and appreciate what our employees may be 
experiencing, thus allowing me to make better decisions on how to resolve the issues. 

Thank you. I humbly ask that if you did not vote for me in the primary, please lend me your 
support in the general election. I am a no-nonsense, common sense leader. I will continue to 
fight to protect our sovereignty, expand the growth of our tribal businesses and lobby for better 
healthcare for our people. 

Thank you! 

Patrick Rickley 

Patrick Rickley approves this ad. 


A vote for me is a vote for you! I am your true tribal 
choice. Serving you with pride and integrity. 
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Chase reports on Unit IV issues and 2 percent distribution 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


On behalf of the powwow plan- 
ning committee members (Shirley 
Shampine, Tom Shampine Sr., 
Viola Neadow, Tim Derwin, Remy 
Floreck, Tina Floreck, Darcy 
Morrow and Betty Neadow) we 
would like to invite you to our 


sixth annual Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow, June 9-10, behind the 
Manistique Tribal Center on East 
US-2, Manistique, Mich. Grand 
entries Saturday, 1 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
Feast Saturday, 5 p.m. (Please 
bring a dish to pass). Grand entry 
Sunday, noon. If you would like 
to be a vendor, volunteer, donate 
an item for the auction or for more 
information, call Viola Neudow at 
341-6993 or toll free at (800) 347- 
7137. 

Distribution of 2 percent fund- 
ing: Under the current agreement 
with the state of Michigan for 
gaming revenue sharing, 2 percent 
of the tribe’s gaming revenue is set 
aside and made available to local 
units of government as determined 
by the Sault Tribe. There are two 
distribution cycles, one in the 
spring and one in the fall. Myself 
and Tom Miller have reviewed 


the 2 percent funding applications 
submitted and the requests to be 
funded this round are projects for 
Title VII programs at eight of the 
local schools — Manistique, Bay 
de Noc, Rapid River, Gladstone, 
Ishpeming, Gwinn, Escanaba and 
Negaunee — community meet- 
ing space, tutoring space, cultural 
teachings and baseball for youth. 
The 2 percent project requests we 
review are awarded funding based 
on a number of factors. 

Family Fun Night: I attended 
a Family Fun Night activity in 
March for parenting awareness 
month. The activity was put on 
by Anishnabek Community and 
Family Services, YEA and nutri- 
tionist staff. The volunteers did a 
great job, the kids and parents in 
attendance had a variety of activi- 
ties to do — face painting, game 
walk, craft table, team-building 


games, gift bags, door prizes, 
nutritional information and com- 
munity resources available to 
them. Megwetch to the staff and 
volunteers who provided this fam- 
ily activity. 

Referendum petition: A ref- 
erendum petition was turned in 
on the proposed Lansing casino 
project. There were 106 valid sig- 
natures on the petition. This is a 
huge opportunity for our tribe. The 
permanent Lansing casino annual 
revenue estimated at $278 million 
will be used to restore member- 
ship programs that were cut, pay 
down the tribal debt and increase 
more programs and services to 
members regardless of where they 
live. I would like to see a percent 
set aside of the revenue from the 
Lansing casino to start a treaty 
rights defense self-sufficiency fund. 
On May 3 , the referendum vote 


took place and the results were 
14,677 ballots mailed out, 6,316 
ballots received; 3,947 approved 
going forward and 2,311 disap- 
proved. The Lansing project would 
be a great source of revenue that 
could provide significant income to 
the tribe and opportunity for more 
of our members. We can move for- 
ward and purchase the first parcel 
of land and submit our applica- 
tion to the U.S. Department of the 
Interior to place the land into trust. 

The Cooling Assistance 
Program for electric services opens 
up on June 1 . Call your local 
ACFS office for more information 
and for program guidelines. 

Congratulations to all of the col- 
lege and high school graduates! 

If you need to contact me call 
341-6783. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase 


Tribal revenue is a resource that 


is meant to be used 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


I hope all is well with every- 


one. The election season is pro- 
ceeding forward, but I can defi- 
nitely say, election fatigue is set- 
ting in and I will be happy when 
the race is completed. 

I feel I need to answer my 
fellow board member Director 
Malloy from her last unit report. 

In response to my fellow board 
member, yes, my intention is to 
make sure we have wage par- 
ity between us and Lansing. IF I 
am fortunate to be seated when 
Lansing gets going, it WILL BE 
MY GOAL to have wage parity. I 
want our tribal employees to have 
the best of the benefits and the 
best possible wages. I truly want 


that for my people. Our employ- 
ees are the engine that keeps this 
ship sailing. 

Here is another thing every- 
body forgets: Our money is a 
tribal resource. Our resources 
get spent either on the front end 
(employment, benefits) or on the 
back end (membership services). 
Either way - IT GETS SPENT! 
How it gets spent and distributed 
is really the battle come election 
time. 

If asked, I prefer pushing the 
money toward the front end, mak- 
ing sure our people are adequately 
compensated with benefits so they 
are not living at poverty level. 


Their effort is what benefits the 
rest of the membership population 
and allows us to provide member- 
ship services. It also lends itself to 
a stronger and healthier commu- 
nity if people are given jobs and 
not handouts. 

No matter what, IT GETS 
SPENT! Our debt, our buildings, 
our employees, our membership 
services, OUR money gets spent 
on all of the above. The goal real- 
ly should be to strike a balance; 
save for the rough times, spend 
wisely and smartly, plan for the 
future and grow our businesses. 

The biggest thing to remember 
is that there is a limited amount 


of money coming in and we have 
been very consistent with the 
same amount that is coming. This 
is important to remember because 
when people are in the election 
process, promises will be made 
and, from this position where I sit, 
I know there is no possible way 
to make those promises come true 
— not without a significant rev- 
enue source. Hence, Lansing, but 
the reality is that Lansing may not 
get going as quickly as we would 
like. So, with that said, we still 
need to live within our means. 

Gitchi miigwech kina gwaya! 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine, 440-1334 


SORENSON for UNIT 3 


THANK YOU FOR SUPPORTING ME IN THE PRIMARY ELECTION AND I HUMBLY ASK FOR YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT IN THE 
GENERAL ELECTION WITH REASONS TO VOTE FOR BRIDGETT SORENSON AS THE UNIT 3 DIRECTOR FOR THE SAULT TRIBE. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


■ Bachelor’s Degree in Business Administration 

■ Associate’s Degree in Business Management 

■ Worked for the tribe for the past 10 years (EDC, Government and Casino) 

■ Volunteered for Sault Tribe Head Start Parent Committee and Policy Council 


If elected, I will: 

Be a full-time board member 
Hold weekly office hours 

Establish a Unit 3 scholarship with my BOD salary 
Contribute to an Elder Program or Fund with my BOD 
salary 

Volunteer in my community 

Support a better funeral assistance program 

Support increased elder payments 

Support re-instating the employer 401k contribution 

and match 

Support the separation of powers 
Support updating the tribal constitution 
Support helping our tribal fishermen 
Support better employment opportunities 


□ Support better wages for front line employees 

□ Support better access to health care for all 

□ Support K-12 language and cultural programs 

□ Support educational opportunities and trades 

□ Support new business diversification 

□ Honest even if it is not the answer you want to hear 

□ Respect my tribe, my family and my constituents 

□ Lead and not follow 



PLEASE ALLOW ME TO LEAD THIS UNIT INTO A BETTER FUTURE 

V Endorsed by Jim Everson, Wanda Garries, Linda Marshall and Bridgett Sorenson (Bridgett91@yahoo.com) 

This ad is approved by Bridgett Sorenson 
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Chairman: Tribe passes audit with flying colors 



Joseph Eitrem, 

Tribal Chairman 

I’d like to start out this month 
by thanking you — all of the 


members who voted in the recent 
referendum on our plans to seek 
federal approval for a casino in 
Lansing. Whether you voted “yes” 
or “no,” you exercised your right 
to participate in the tribe’s demo- 
cratic process. This vote affirmed 
the board of directors’ decision 
to pursue this opportunity which 
could bring us funds to restore 
membership programs that have 
been cut, to replenish our Self- 
Sufficiency Fund, to pay down our 
debt and to bring more services to 
members. 

The next steps in the project are 
to conclude the tribe’s purchase 
of the land where the casino will 
be built adjacent to the Lansing 
Center and to submit an applica- 


tion to the U.S. Department of the 
Interior to take the land into trust 
for gaming. We will keep everyone 
updated on the progress of this 
project through meetings, our blog 
(www.kewadinlansing .wordpress . 
com), Facebook page (www.face- 
book.com/saulttribe) and website 
(www.saulttribe .com) . 

This summer, I hope you are 
able to enjoy at least one of our 
many powwows held throughout 
our service area! For a complete 
listing and details, visit our website 
(www.saulttribe.com) and the cul- 
tural page. Here’s a brief listing: 

— Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow, June 9-10, Manistique 
Tribal Community Center. 

— Sault Tribe Powwow and 


Summer Gathering, July 4-8 at the 
Sault powwow grounds. 

— Sugar Island Traditional 
Powwow, July 21-22. 

— Youth Empowerment 
Powwow, Aug. 4 in Rexton. 

— 20th Annual Gathering of 
the Eagles Hessel Powwow, Aug. 
17-19. 

— Rendezvous at the Straits St. 
Ignace Powwow, Aug. 25 - 26 at 
the New France Discovery Center 
at the Father Marquette National 
Memorial, St. Ignace. 

— Honoring the Waters 
Newberry Powwow, Sept. 8, 
Newberry Tribal Community 
Center 

I know I’ve said this before, 
but I am very proud of what we, 

graduates. 


Congratulations to our tribal 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 

Congratulations to Bernard 
Bouschor, Dennis McKelvie, D.J. 
Hoffman and Christine McPherson 
who, along with myself, made the 


top six candidates for the general 
election for our board of directors. 
At this time, Shirley VanAlstine 
and Jennifer McLeod are tied for 
the sixth spot and a recount will 
be held to find out who gets on the 
ballot. I can’t tell you how impor- 
tant it is that you exercise your 
right to vote! Your vote can and 
will make a difference! Please con- 
tact your family and fellow tribal 
members and make sure that they 
vote! The general election ballots 
will be mailed out on June 6 and 
will need to be returned by June 
28. The ballots will be counted on 
that day. 

Congratulations to the Class of 
2012! The beginning of summer 
brings the graduation celebrations! 
Unlike years ago, many of our 
tribal students are graduating from 


high school and excelling at that! 
Many are making plans to attend 
college. I have been very busy at- 
tending graduation ceremonies, end 
of the year recognition programs 
and graduation parties ! 

This year, two of our tribal 
members won the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Millenium Scholarship 
award. Congratulations to Tessa 
Opalka and Jerome Gervais from 
Sault High. The scholarship pays 
for their entire higher education at 
the school of their choice! They 
join about seven other tribal mem- 
bers who have received this award. 
Thank you to Mr. David Houghton, 
who made sure that all their paper- 
work and letters of recommenda- 
tion were sent in to be considered! 

Congratulations to Danny 
Stinehart for receiving the LSSU’s 


Native American Student Recogni- 
tion Award! He is quite the artist 
and you can check out his work on 
the LSSU’s website. 

I attended the Joseph K. Lums- 
den Bahweting School’s Festival 
of Arts evening presentation. We 
have so many young talented art- 
ists in our tribe. Many excel in the 
areas of singing, dancing, painting, 
drumming and drawing, to name 
a few. 

If you have a student in your 
family that should be recognized, 
please submit a photo and article to 
our tribal newspaper so they may 
be properly recognized! 

I would like to take this time to 
say thank you to our veterans and 
to those now serving to protect 
our country. During our Memorial 
Day weekend, I attended a mass 


as a board, have accomplished 
over the past few years. This was 
reiterated again this month by our 
external audit. Our auditing firm, 
Anderson-Tackman, said that they 
were extremely impressed and 
couldn’t say enough about the 
positive changes we’ve made over 
the past three years to improve 
our financial picture. Many people 
helped us accomplish this task. It is 
not only beneficial for us now, but 
for our future. 

If you have any questions or 
would like to set up an appoint- 
ment with me, please contact my 
office at 635-6050 or toll free at 
(888) 942-2766. 

Respectfully, 

Joe Eitrem, Tribal Chairman 

awardees 

and feast in honor of our veterans 
and for those who have walked 
on. Brother John Hascall, Micky 
Frechette and Leslie Ruditus are 
making sure that we carry on this 
tradition that was started by Fred- 
die Gardner. Every Memorial Day 
weekend, we have hiked to the 
Gem Island Cemetery on Sugar 
Island to pay our respects to our an- 
cestors who were buried there. Due 
to the unpredictable weather, this 
service was held at the St. Isaac 
Jogues Church and a food plate 
was offered up to our loved ones. 

Enjoy your summer! If you have 
any questions or comments, please 
contact me at cabramson@sault- 
tribe.net or at 322-3823. 

Thank you for your continued 
support and guidance. 

Cathy Abramson 



| 31 Years of Experience in Tribal GoveiwmU am! Education 

I have accomplished many of the "oats that / have set and if re^kcte^ J will continue to work on: 


3 Protecting Tribal Sovereignty and working to secure the future ofour Tribe, 
0 Working to diversity and stabilize the tribal economy* Including expanding 
economic diversification opportunities within the Tribe, including Unit 4 
2 I ncrease Tribal jobs and salaries to a void another generation of working poor, 
ad Survey Tribal members for their opinions, 
ad Work to increase overall services to Tribal members. 


HONOR ont ELDERS: 

ad Increasing the annual Elder check amounts 
to previous amounts, 

Improving Elders* services (i.e. medical 
housing, support personnel, transportation), 
2 Ensuring Thai our Elders* voices are a 
regular part of the Board of Directors 


INCREASING SERVICES FOR VOITU/EDI' CATION: 

2 Create new and effective after-school activities and programs for youth. 2 Grant employee release time for education. 

0 Promote and support the importance of education and lifelong learning. 0 Support continuing education. 


PLEASE FEEL FREE TO CONTACT ME AT (90S) 644-3334 , OR EM E-MAIL AT: millertglPhotmaiLcom 
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Anishinaabe tribes stand together as a nation 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


I would like to start out by say- 
ing miigwech to all who voted in 
the Lansing project referendum, 
we had a record number of votes 
this time and it’s the highest 
number since the 1970s with 63 
percent voting to approve. 

For those of you who did not 

Walking 

JAMES MCKERCHIE 
James McKerchie, 71, of 
Charleston, Tenn., formerly of 
Mt. Morris, Mich., passed away 
April 28, 2012 at his home 
in Charleston. Cremation has 
already taken place. A memo- 
rial mass took place May 12 
at St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Mt. Morris, Rev. Father Tom 
Nenneau officiating. 

Surviving are wife Joyce 


support this project, please know 
that we are working diligently to 
make sure we are protected and 
that our contracts are fair and 
the sole purpose of opening this 
casino is to increase revenue and 
exercise our sovereign rights on 
trust land. It will be our land and 
the sole owners and operators. I 
will be at the table every step of 
the way to make sure we are in a 
position that will benefit our tribe 
and not go down the same path 
we have in the past. 

Each soverign tribal nation 
has the right and the obligation 
to provide for the economic well 
being of its people and to pursue 
legitimate economical develop- 
ment projects; with that comment, 
there are tribes in the state that 
are backing the words to proac- 
tively work together and support 
each others’ economic develop- 
ment. 


on ... 

of Charleston; seven children 
and three step-children; 14 
grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren; mother, Jean 
McKerchie; brother, Bob 
McKerchie and wife Rosalie; 
sisters, Judy Gilkes and husband 
Ed, and Neva Rosa; and many 
nieces, nephews, cousins and 
friends . 

He was preceded in death by 
his father, Roy. 


In this past month’s finan- 
cials , our plan is on track and 
the following is a picture of 
our projected outcome. If we 
remain on track, we estimate 
a surplus of $391,533 with the 
expected revenue. The northern 
casino at $17 million, business 
income is at $1.3 million with 
our total tribal support spending 
of $18,370,370. 1 have a detailed 
list of the total amounts to each 
cost center if anyone would like 
to know more. I have posted 
this in the past. We have a tribal 
operations budget of about $207 
million, this included ALL grants 
and revenue to our budget. Total 
debt for our tribe is $39 million 


from the casinos, $4.7 million 
from the businesses and $5.9 
million for the Munising and 
Manistique health centers. We 
will remain paying the 12 per- 
cent on the two loans from the 
Land Claims Fund ($10 million 
for the St. Ignace casino and the 
$10 million on the Greektown). 
We have a seven-year debt 
reduction plan and have been 
staying the course and bringing 
that down. Remember, at one 
point we were over $800 million 
in debt. We have come a very 
long way and I will remain on 
course without spending what 
we do not have, remain with our 
debt reduction plan and continue 


to work toward ways to increase 
revenue for our tribe. 

I would like to say congratula- 
tions to all our seniors and kin- 
dergarten students in our area, we 
call them the little “chicken soup 
group.” I had the opportunity to 
attend our student recognition and 
will be attending our areas gradu- 
ations, it’s a special day for you 
and your families and I hope that 
you enjoy the times. I will be in 
attendance at our elder meeting 
and hope to see you there, if you 
would like to meet, please contact 
me. 

Baamaapii, Lana Causley, Vice 
Chairwoman, 484-2954, lcaus- 
ley @ s aulttribe .net . 


Thanking our veterans 



Patrick Rickley, Director, 
Unit III 


Aannii all. 

This is not a report. It is just 
a heartfelt thank you to all of our 
men and women who serve or 
have served this great country we 
call home, the United States of 
America. 

Many have paid the ultimate 
sacrifice, all gave some and some 
gave all! There’s a saying that 
goes, “Two people offered to 
die for you, Jesus Christ and the 
American soldier. One died for 
your soul and the other for your 
freedom!” 

When you see a veteran, thank 
them for serving every day, not 


just the designated days from our 
government. They serve every 
day, and maybe say a prayer for 
the families who have lost loved 
ones. A moment of silence please 
— again, thank you. 

Baamaapii, 

Pat Rickley, 

440-5149 


THE LATEST — 

Sign up for email news 
from the Sault Tribe! Email 
jdburton@saulttribe.net 
with your request. 




Unit 4 • Tribal Board of Directors 


* Honesty * Integrity * Hard Working * Caring 

This ad is approved by Darcy Morrow 


I will represent the needs of all Members in Unit 4. 1 will focus on “better jobs, better pay and better treatment” of our employment 
team members and services expansion. Earning your vote involves advocating for you by being a Full Time Board Member. I pledge to be 
available to represent your interests and assist you with accessing services. 

Please give me the opportunity to represent your needs. I graciously ask for your vote. 


TRIBAL ELDERS 

♦ Support increasing Elder checks annually; 

♦ Support restoring Elder recreation funds; 

♦ Expand elder meals; 

♦ Expansion of Elder housing units; 

♦ Coordinate Services for Disabled Tribal 
Members; 

♦ Establish an Elder Utility Subsidy; 

♦ Support Constructing an Elder Community 
Center in each unit (long term goal). 


HEALTH CARE 

♦ Increase the number of Health Care team 
members to shorten appointment wait times; 

♦ Support expanding clinic hours to include 
evening and weekends; 

♦ Increase Health Services for all of Unit 4; 

♦ Expand Physician access; 

♦ 24-hour Urgent Care access; 

♦ Bring back Escanaba and Marquette 
Community Centers; 

♦ Support Prevention Services. 


EDUCATION 

♦ More funding for higher education, 
vocational technical and on the job training; 

♦ Push to make Indian Tuition Waiver available 
to all our members; 

♦ Support High School Retention and 
Graduation Incentives; 

♦ Student loan forgiveness through a tribal 
work recruitment initiative; 

♦ Bring back youth sports and student 
sponsorship funding. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

♦ Push to loosen Eligibility and Need Based Services; 

♦ Expand Home Improvement and Energy Assistance Programs; 

♦ Restore the Tribal Funeral Assistance Fund to the original $3,000 with 
no income guidelines; 

♦ Expand on services to help juvenile delinquency, drugs and alcohol, and 
other challenges facing our Tribal youth. They are our future. 

♦ Restore Emergency Needs Funding; 

♦ Expand Travel Reimbursement for Emergency and Medical transporta- 
tion Needs. Expedite payment. 


& MUCH MORE 

♦ Create a Tribal Treaty Rights Legal Defense Fund to fight and protect 
our treaty rights; 

♦ Better Jobs, Better Pay, and Better Treatment for All Team Members; 

♦ Diversify Business Development to increase Tribal Revenue for Programs 
and Services; 

♦ Substantial Members Preference in Contracting; 

♦ Tribal Member Credit Union (long term); 

♦ Business development support for Members (applying for grants, low or 
no interest loans, writing a business plan, etc.). 


COIA/tflC-t llA/Torm.dtloiA/ fllA/d 1 0 Volu.^ttCY': 

Email: darcymorrowforunit4@yahoo.com Phone: 906-298-1 888 Facebook: “Darcy Chase Morrow” 
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Tribal strategic plan: a blueprint for the future 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


We’ve all heard the saying, 
“plan the work, then work the 
plan” as a model of success. And 
if the primary election results 
are any indication, it looks like 
we can expect 2012-2014 term 
of tribal government to reflect a 
well-seasoned board of directors, 
prepared and ready to tackle 
what, in my opinion, is our big- 
gest challenge: a comprehensive 
strategic plan for our tribal 
future. 

I think it’s fair to say that 
the last two-year period (2010- 
2012) required considerable time 
and effort in closing out (and 
cleaning up) the damages from 
a disappointing era in our tribal 
history. Some very distasteful 
and politically difficult decisions 
had to be made. But we’re still 
standing. We’ve demonstrated 
our resiliency. We’ve “cleared 
the decks” if you will, and it 
appears the majority of voters 
have confidence in the decisions 
made and directions taken by 
their elected representatives . 

And, we’ve also taken actions 
that will benefit us in the future, 
such as a commitment to debt 
reduction that has seen our over- 
all tribal debt reduced from $70 
million to $39 million; some 
excellent business practices, 


such as an active and “hands 
on” Internal Audit Committee 
and Tax and Appropriation 
Committee; implementation of a 
first-phase standardized employ- 
ee wage grid; future growth 
plans that include an expanded 
education campus for our JKL 
tribal school; infrastructure and 
construction development that 
includes new elders’ townhouses 
and home ownership units in our 
Odenaang community and pursu- 
ing future streams of revenue. 

It is my hope that during the 
next two years, the governing 
board can map out a comprehen- 
sive strategic plan — a blueprint 
for the future — focused on the 
cultural, social, environmental 
and economic prosperity of our 
tribal nation. A plan that respects 
our seven generation mandate 
and one that is durable enough 
to outlast the changing faces of 
elected government. A plan that 
will provide context for all future 
decisions and initiatives (big and 
small) that we may undertake. 
This effort will require seasoned 
leadership, stakeholder buy in, as 
well as (and most importantly) 
input from every tribal citizen. 

I think everyone recognizes 
how difficult it is to reach out 
and connect with each and every 
member of our great nation, 
especially as Chairman Joe 
recently mentioned— the “silent 
majority.” Therefore, in order 
for any strategic planning of this 
magnitude to be meaningful and 
legitimately reflect the voice of 
our citizens, we may very well 
need to conduct a full blown 
tribal census. 

The input collected will 
be invaluable for determining 
“where we are,” “where we want 
to go” and “how we are going to 
get there.” This information can 
provide a baseline needs assess- 


Please vote! 



It has only been a few weeks 
since my last report and not much 
has happened to report on. Most 
things noteworthy are covered by 
our very capable staff in articles 
within this issue of the paper. 

So I will take this opportunity to 
stress the importance of exercis- 
ing one of our most basic and 
important rights. 

Please vote! 

By the time you receive this 
issue, the ballots will be in the 
mail for the Sault Tribe general 
election. No matter whom you 
support, please vote! It is your 
right . . . and your vote mat- 
ters. If you stop to think about 
it, the average voter turnout in 
national elections is roughly 50 
percent. Of that, the vote is split 


between Democrats, Republican, 
Libertarians, the Green Party, etc. 
So, if you figure 48 percent vote 
for the Republican Party and the 
same for the Democrats and the 
remaining four percent is split 
between the other smaller parties, 
that means that 48 percent of 50 
percent of the voters elect the 
leaders of your government. 

Using real numbers looks like 
this: Let us say (just to keep it 
in round numbers) that there are 
1,000,000 eligible total voters. 

On average, 50 percent of those 
people vote, making 500,000 total 
votes. Of that 500,000, 48 percent 
(or 240,000 people) cast votes for 
the winning party. That means 
that 24 percent of the eligible vot- 
ers choose the leadership for 100 
percent of the nation! Putting the 
numbers in perspective, makes 
you realize that 76 percent of the 
nation lives under the leadership 
that 24 percent chose. Your vote 
counts, your vote matters. Please 
exercise your right to vote, no 
matter which candidate you sup- 
port for chairman or your unit. 

If you have any questions, 
comments, ideas or needs, you 
can contact me as always by 
phone, email or appointment. You 
may reach me at 440-9762 or by 
email at dmalloy@saulttribe.net. 

Respectfully - DJ Malloy 


ment so we can effectively allo- 
cate resources as well as provide 
meaningful data for measuring 
performance across multiple 
programs and disciplines. Who 
knows, if we model it on the 
U.S. Census, we might find 
this initiative will provide some 
economic stimulus for our tribal 
members in the way of train- 
ing and jobs in order to conduct 
a comprehensive field census. 
Thank you for allowing me to 
share this big picture idea on the 
cusp of our 2012 general elec- 
tion. 

Myself, Director Abramson 
and Director Bouschor, as well 
as key staff, recently attended the 
annual Tribal Self-Governance 
Conference. Self-governance is 
a tribally-driven, congressional 
legislative option, whereby tribal 
governments are authorized to 
negotiate annual appropriated 
funding and assume manage- 
ment and control of programs , 
services , functions and activities 


that were previously managed 
by the federal government. This 
is the key opportunity for indi- 
vidual tribes to meet face to face 
with the federal government on 
specific legislation that impacts 
appropriations and prepare 
for our tribe’s annual funding 
negotiations with the DOI/BIA 
and HHS/IHS and other federal 
agencies. The top three priori- 
ties of self-governing tribes are 
full funding of contract support 
costs, funding of IHS mandatory 
funds and implementation of the 
Affordable Care Act (that the 
Sault Tribe hopes will allow us 
to expand health services to all 
our tribal members who live in 
the state of Michigan) . 

It was also an opportunity 
to learn “best practices” around 
Indian Country — how other 
tribes are effectively utilizing 
funds to increase the quality and 
service level to their tribal citi- 
zens. I was especially impressed 
with the Tuba City Regional 


Health Care Corporation, an 
entity of the Navajo and Hopi 
nations. With eight units and a 
vast geographic service area, 
there were many similarities 
between our two tribes . 

Their “operational best prac- 
tices” include: 

— Multi disciplinary project 
management teams 

— Revenue management team 
— Electronic health records 
— Mail order pharmacy 
Their keys to successes have 
been cross-functional teams, 
systems thinking and project 
planning. This has allowed them 
to leverage “patient centered 
clinical and business systems.” 
Food for thought as we examine 
our own tribal health delivery 
system. 

As always, please contact me 
with your questions, concerns 
and comments. 

Catherine Hollowell 
Unit2 tribal @ gmail .com 
(906) 484-6821 


Preserving our way of life 



Bernard Bouschor, 
Director, Unit I 


The tribe has accomplished 
much in the last four years, the 
financial situation of the tribe 


has improved and the deficit was 
eliminated. The tribe has had a 
small cash surplus in 20 1 1 . The 
priority of tribal board members 
and chairman is to be financially 
stable. 

The tribal board members and 
chairman are working together 
in a positive and respectful man- 
ner to solve issues. Leadership 
must have a positive attitude and 
approach to move our tribe for- 
ward. 

With the improvement in our 
tribe’s finances we purchased 
an ownership interest in Indian 
Energy. The business focus is 
energy development projects 
on tribal land nationwide, part- 
nership with a host tribe with 


Vote with facts 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit V 


I would like to thank all who 
voted on the referendum. You 
made your voices heard. I must 
say I am very happy on the out- 
come for the Lansing casino proj- 
ect. I feel this is a positive way to 
move forward. With that said, we 
still have all our elections coming 
up. We, as tribal members, have a 
right to vote on whom we want on 
our board. So, when making your 
decision, make sure you have all 
the information, the right informa- 
tion; not just “he said, she said” 
rumors. Remember we all have 
our good points and we are all 
equal members no matter how oth- 
ers feel. So, when voting use your 
head to guide you. 


When I became a board mem- 
ber, I had no agenda but for all our 
members. I still feel this way so I 
try to keep a clear mind when we 
have some issues. We have had 
some problems in the past that 
have been taken care of and still 
more to come but, as our board 
moves forward, I feel we can 
tackle most of them over time, like 
we say, “Rome was not built in 
one day,” neither were the tribes, 
this all takes time. 

As you know, our board has 
been busy as usual with meetings, 
resolutions, 2 percent monies and 
all those meet-the-candidate meet- 
ings, which I feel went rather well. 
On our 2 percent funding, I hope 
that my Unit V will be happy with 
their monies. I tied to make it as 
fair as I could in my area, I had 
$288,292 of wants and the amount 
I had to spend was $33,635.25. 

So, members, I did the best I 
could. For some, I say, try again in 
September. 

Remember to VOTE on June 
7. Your ballots will be sent out for 
the general election sent back and 
counted on June 28. 1 also want 
to thank everyone who has called 
and asked questions. I appreciated 
hearing from all of you. 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson, Unit V 

Phone: 387-2802 


resources such as wind, sun, 
gas, etc., and military bases with 
minority participation require- 
ments . Indian Energy is currently 
working with Turtle Mountain 
Chippewa Tribe as partners in a 
minority 8(a) company. 

The Affordable Health Care 
Act has provided our tribe an 
opportunity to establish an 
Indian (tribal) managed care 
entity to enroll Natives in 
Michigan Medicaid and CHIP 
services. We plan to work 
closely with the Center for Value 
Based Insurance Design at the 
University of Michigan School 
of Public Health. 

If we are successful in this 
effort, health care coverage could 
be expanded to a larger num- 
ber of tribal members beyond 
our tribal territory in U.P. of 
Michigan. This could gener- 
ate additional revenue for tribal 
health care for members and 
employment opportunities. 

With a large membership, our 
tribe needs to pursue additional 
business development projects 
that will generate revenue for 
our tribe’s needs and create job 
opportunities for our member- 
ship. The additional revenue 
generated would also replenish 
and add to the tribal elder self- 
sufficiency services and program 
that provides funding for elderly 
assistance payments, medical 
needs, medical appliances and 
elderly jobs. In addition, add to 
the Education Self-Sufficiency 
Fund for vocational training or 
scholarship to members nation- 
wide. 

Our tribe’s Constitution states 
to preserve and protect our way 
of life. To accomplish this we 
need a strong diversified econo- 
my that generates excess revenue 
and offers employment opportu- 
nity to members. Our way is to 
provide tribal funds for services 
we provide to members. 

This is what we need to do as 
a tribe to preserve and protect 
our way of life. 

Bernard Bouschor 

Tribal Council Unit I 
(906) 440-4710 
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McKELVIE FOR UNIT I 


“I am humbled and honored 
that the people of our great tribe 
supported me in the Primary 
Election, moving me on to the 
General Election. I would be 
proud to serve as your Unit I 
Board Member and ask for your 
support again in the General 
Election.” 

I thank all of the other primary 
candidates for running clean campaigns, 
and sticking to the real issues we face as 
a tribal nation. 



Over the past 12 years, I have been: 

4 Working in the community — it’s a priority for me. 

Doing fund drives for tribal members. 

4 Taking care of Willwalk cemetery. 

4 Having a Thanksgiving dinner for anyone. 

Holding a Xmas party for children. 

4 Giving Xmas presents to the tribal employee who 
have to work on Xmas day. 

I did them before I got on the board, after I got 
on and after I got off the board — with no money 
from the tribe. 


Now that we are on to the General Election, here are a few things I will work to achieve in the next 
4 years: 

TRIBAL DEBT - pay down Tribal debt so we can put more money into our services such as 
Elders and Education, also re-investing in our employees pay scale and 401 K. 

CHAPTER 16 - adding the right to recall members. You should not have to wait four years to 
remove a board member for failing to perform. 

BOARD MEMBER RETIREMENT - Board members should be able to invest in their own 401 K or 
IRA just like employees and not get a retirement after only five years. 

MEETING STIPENDS - Paying only for meetings attended. Attendance would certainly improve at 
workshops, quarterly reviews, financial meetings, etc., if the board were paid based on attendance. 


Again , thank you for your support in the primary. I humbly ask for your continued 

support for the general election.” — Dennis McKelvie Dennis McKelvie approves this ad. 



AARON PAYMENT IS CHAIRMAN 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

MEET SAULT TRIBE’S NEWLY ELECTED LEADERS — July 9 Installation Ceremony were Sault Tribe Unit 1 
Director Dennis McKelvie, Tribal Chairman Aaron Payment, Unit 4 Director Darcy Marrow, Unit 1 Directors 
Cathy Abramson and Jennifer McLeod, Unit 2 Director Lana Causley and Unit 3 Director Bridgett Sorenson. 

See the installation at www.youtube.com/saulttribeguide. more photos on inside back cover! 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Aaron Payment was elected 
Sault Tribe chairman in this 
year’s general election. After los- 
ing the last chairman’s race four 
years ago to Joe McCoy, who 
resigned May 2012, Payment ran 
against Joe Eitrem, Unit 1 rep 
appointed to fill out the term. 

Also winning were Cathy 
Abramson in Unit 1 along with 
Dennis McKelvie and Jennifer 
McLeod, Lana Causley in Unit 
2, Bridgett Sorenson in Unit 4 
and Darcy Marrow in Unit 4. 
McLeod, Sorenson and Marrow 
are all newcomers. All representa- 
tives will serve 4-year terms. 

After taking their oaths July 
9, board members spoke of posi- 
tive change and working together 
for the betterment of the tribe. 
They felt humbled and grateful 
for the voters’ selection, and for 
their families’ support. Payment 
said he has developed a plan for 
his first 100 days in office. He is 
interested in increasing commu- 
nications technology so that more 
tribal members can have access, 
identifying constitutional amend- 
ments that need passage right 
now, such as separation of pow- 
ers, as well as development of an 
ethics code and tribal labor law. 

Payment’s victory was deci- 
sive with over 56 percent of 
the vote. Abramson was the top 


vote getter in Unit 1 with 2,004 
out of 8,157 votes, or 25 per- 
cent. McKelvie was next in line 
with 1,589 followed closely by 
McLeod with 1,576. Causley won 
handily in Unit 2 with 60 percent 


of the vote. Newcomers Sorenson 
in Unit 3 and Morrow in Unit 4 
each edged out their incumbent 
opponents with 54 percent of the 
vote. 

Of note is the Unit 4 mother- 


daughter team of Denise Chase 
and her daughter Darcy Morrow, 
as well as the overall board com- 
position of 10 women and three 
men. 

The election count was con- 


ducted June 28 with results 
certified July 3 . The installation 
ceremony was held July 9 and the 
first meeting of the new board on 
July 10. 

Election of officers at the 
July 10 board meeting yielded 
Vice Chairperson Denise Chase, 
Secretary Cathy Abramson and 
Treasurer Dennis McKelvie. 

Board meetings can be viewed 
on the tribe’s website under 
Board of Directors section under 
“Government.” The viewing lasts 
two weeks, until replacement by 
the next board meeting, (http:// 
www.saulttribe .com/government/ 
board-of-directors/29-govern- 
ment/board-of-directors/ 1261- 
board-meeting-video) 

ELECTION RESULTS 
(Winners are in bold.) 
Chairman: Aaron Payment, 
4150, Joe Eitrem, 3224 
Unit 1: Cathy Abramson, 
2004, Dennis McKelvie, 1589, 
Jennifer McLeod, 1576, DJ 
Hoffman, 1534, Christine 
McPherson, 1433, Bernard 
Bouschor, 1311 

Unit 2: Lana Causley, 593, 
William Baker, 399 

Unit 3: Bridgett Sorenson, 
878, Patrick Rickley, 739 
Unit 4: Darcy Morrow, 475, 
Tom Miller, 411 

14,674 ballots were mailed out 
for the general election. 


Housing celebrates more Odenaang units 
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As representatives of the Sault Tribe Housing Authority, Housing Commission and Construction Company 
look on, representatives of the Sault Tribe Board of Directors (below) cut the ribbon in an open house exhibi- 
tion on June 6 for new elders triplex apartment buildings in addition to a new house available through the 
Homeownership Program. The staff of the Housing Authority deemed the event quite successful and wishes 
to express gratitude to over 100 members who came to view the properties. At left is one of the three new 
smoke-free triplex rentals for elders now available on the Odenaang housing site through the Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority. Three of the nine individual apartments are handicap accessible and all of them have two 
bedrooms and one bathroom. The apartments come with standard appliances including a washer and dryer. 
More information can be gathered by calling the Housing Authority at 495-1450 or toll free at (800) 794-4072. 



Photos by Rick Smith 

From left, Sarah Schmalz, Unit I directors Cathy Abramson and Debra Ann Pine, Mariea Mongene, Cathy 
Menard, Arlon Goforth, Dana Piippo, Carol Strauser, Joni Talentino and Heather Alstrom. 
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Learn museum collection 


MDOT announces Wounded 
Veterans Internship Program 


The Michigan Museums 
Association (MMA) is host- 
ing its collections care work- 
shop, The ABCs of Collections 
Management , at the Bayliss 
Public Library in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on Saturday, Aug. 
11, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The workshop, one of several 
MMA workshops held annually 



MOTHER LODE — Mike Burton 


and Tom Matera found 40 lbs. of 
young Chicken of the Wood fungi, 
almost all of which was edible. It 
was delicious sauteed and deep 
fried with the rest frozen for later. 


Are you a Michigan entrepre- 
neur? Maybe the operator of a 
well-established company? Or 
do you have an idea to launch 
a business or product? Is your 
product, idea, or business part of 
the food, agricultural or bioen- 
ergy market? 

Michigan State University 
(MSU) Product Center is there 
to help advance your idea, prod- 
uct or business. Many of the 
services are at minimal cost or 
free. However, more advanced 
services are fee-based. MSU’s 
Product Center experts help tailor 
your product, idea or service to 
its target cliental. 

MSU’s Product Center staff 
also help with: 

— Concept development: 
turning your idea into a business 
or product concept. 

— Business development: 
developing your business or 
product plan. 


throughout Michigan, is geared 
to staff and volunteers who are 
responsible for the acquisition, 
storage, maintenance and display 
of collections. This workshop will 
apply to collections staff at every 
type of cultural organization — 
including art, history, science, 
military and maritime and youth 
museums, as well as aquariums, 
zoos, botanical gardens, arbore- 
tums, historic sites and science 
and technology centers. 

One of the most important 
responsibilities of a museum is 
taking care of its collections. This 
workshop will cover everything 
from the basic definition of a col- 
lecting institution to the creation 
of collections management poli- 
cies to the storage and mainte- 
nance requirements of collections 
objects. The format is informal 
and participants are asked to 
actively engage with each other 
to learn and share. 

Mackinac State Historic Park 
Registrar Brian Jaeschke and 
Museum of Cultural and Natural 
History Collections Manager 
Angela Riedel will teach the 
workshop. 


— Specialized services: help- 
ing launch your product or busi- 
ness with in-depth feasibility and 
technical studies. 

— Market research: providing 
insight into successful product 
development ideas. 

— Marketmaker: providing 
online interactive resource link- 
ing. 

— Ongoing assistance: pro- 
viding help even after you’ve 
launched your product or busi- 
ness. 

— Action team for high 
growth: assisting larger com- 
panies to pursue high-growth 
opportunities. 

Interested? Contact Michelle 
Walk, innovation counselor at 
the Chippewa County MSU 
Extension Office in Sault Ste. 
Marie at 300 Court Street, 635- 
6368, 440-4732, or walkmich@ 
msu.edu. For more information 
visit www.productcenter.msu.edu. 


LANSING - The Michigan 
Department of Transportation 
(MDOT) is introducing a new 
program focused on helping 
wounded military veterans transi- 
tion into the civilian workforce. 
The Wounded Veterans Internship 
Program offers wounded veterans 
paid internships at MDOT facili- 
ties throughout the state and is 
federally funded by the Federal 
Highway Association (FHWA). 
The FHWA is MDOT’s part- 
ner in the program, along with 
veteran service organizations in 
Michigan. 

“This program will help fill a 
vital need, providing opportuni- 
ties to our men and women in 
uniform who put their lives on 


Family nurse practitioner/ 
physician assistant (Sault), Part 
time/on call - open until filled. 

Infant/toddler technician 

(Child Care Center, Sault), Full 
time/regular - open until filled. 

Registered nurse (Eldercare 
Services, Sault), Full time/regular 
- open until filled. 

Performance improvement/ 
data analyst (Health center, 
Sault), Full time/regular - open 
until filled. The scope of the 
performance improvement/data 
analyst will include planning, 
organizing and coordinating data 
collection and clinical quality 
improvement plans, primarily 
related to diabetes and chronic 
diseases. Responsibilities will 
include a broad range of quality 
assurance activities. The perfor- 
mance improvement/data analyst 
must have a good working knowl- 
edge of healthcare systems and 
quality improvement. The incum- 
bent must have a good working 
knowledge of medical terminol- 
ogy, a minimum of a bachelor’s 
degree in nursing, biostatistics or 
other health-related field and a 
minimum of two years experience 
in quality assurance or quality 


the line for all of us and suf- 
fered physically or psychologi- 
cally in the process,” said State 
Transportation Director Kirk T. 
Steudle. “Gov. Snyder has made 
it a priority to help the estimated 
30 percent of Michigan’s veter- 
ans who are unemployed. We at 
MDOT are proud to share in that 
mission.” 

Bruce Freimark, who coor- 
dinates the program for MDOT, 
said the goal is to match veterans 
who have service-connected dis- 
abilities with paid internships at 
MDOT facilities located close to 
where they are living or receiving 
rehabilitation services. Placement 
depends on the returning vet- 
eran’s knowledge, skills and 


improvement in a health care set- 
ting required. 

SDS systems operator ana- 
lyst (Kewadin Casinos, Sault), 
Full time/regular - open until 
filled. This position will docu- 
ment and perform routine mainte- 
nance on Slot Data System (SDS) 
and related gaming systems; 
perform proactive and preventa- 
tive system checks to maintain 
the integrity of SDS and related 
products; discover, analyze, 
troubleshoot and resolve all 
issues relating to the operations, 
performance, and integrity of 
SDS and its related products in a 
timely manner; work closely with 
team members to accurately and 
efficiently resolve issues related 
to gaming and gaming systems 
including but not limited to data 
integrity, slot machine perfor- 
mance, system performance, 
operations, and computer applica- 
tions. Minimum requirement is 
bachelor’s degree in business or a 
related field of study. Will accept 
associate’s degree with at least 
one year of experience maintain- 
ing slot management system or 
related business critical system. 
Must have technical knowledge 


abilities. Possible fields include 
aeronautics, engineering, finance, 
maintenance, planning, project 
management and research. 

Michigan is one of the first 
state transportation departments 
to offer the internship program. 
Michigan residents who are 
honorably discharged veterans 
with physical or psychologi- 
cal wounds are eligible. While 
intended to primarily serve vet- 
erans of U.S. operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, the program is 
not limited to veterans of those 
operations. 

More information is available 
on the MDOT website at www. 
michigan .go v/woundedvetintern . 


of personal computers and have 
the ability to troubleshoot and 
repair hardware and software 
issues. 

For further details, you 
can review all current job 
postings and apply online at 
STEmployment@ saulttribe .net. 

Please reply to Sault 
Employment Office, 2186 Shunk 
Rd., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, 
or call 635-7032 or toll free at 
(866) 635-7032 or contact the 
St. Ignace Employment Office, 
3015 Mackinaw Trail, St. Ignace, 
MI 49781, 643-4176 or toll free 
(866) 635-7032. 


2012 NEWSPAPER 
DEADLINES 


Friday 

DEADLINE 

Fridays 

12 p.m. 

Publication 

Date 

Fridays 

Aug. 3 

Aug. 17 

Aug. 3 1 

Sept. 14 

Sept, if 

Oct. 12 

Nov. 2 

Nov. 16 

Nov. 30 

Dec. 14 


* Thursday, due to the holiday. 


For more information, please 
call (906) 632-6398, and ask for 
Jennifer or Sherrie or email 
j dburton @ saulttribe .net or 
slucas @ saulttribe .net . 

See our newspaper online at 
www.saulttribe.com/newsroom. 

B RikI us on 

Facebook 

Look for the logo 
for our official 
Facebook page! 


“For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

Jm UCCSTBftE 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 


LET’S HELP GET YOV HIRED! 

Classes for Sault Tribe members struggling to find employment. Featured information includes 
job search, application process, interview process and tips plus what to do after you’re hired. 

Classes offered for the following dates, times and location: j 

• St. Ignace Shores Casino and Hotel, large conference room, Monday, Aug. 6, 10:30 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. and 1:30-3:30 p.m. 

• Munising Tribal Center, Tuesday, Aug. 14, 10:30 a.m.-l 2:30 p.m. and 1:30-3:30 p.m. J 

• Sault Ste. Marie, Training Department at the Kewadin Casino complex, Thursday, Aug. id, >■ . 

1:30-3:30 p.m. 

• Manistique Tribal Center, Tuesday, Aug. 24, 10:30 a.m.-l 2:30 p.m. and 1 :30-3:30 p.m. 


Call Anita McKerchie or Beverly MacLaren at the Sault Tribe Training Department at 635-4937. 
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Get help with ag-business 


Sault Tribe job openings, apply now 
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News 


Preparedness conference set 


Empowering Our 
Community Aug. 22-23 

By Brenda Austin 

The first Empowering 
Our Community (EOC) with 
Preparedness Conference is being 
held at Kewadin Casino in Sault 
Ste. Marie Aug. 22 and 23. 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
and Emergency Management 
Office are hosting the conference. 
Tribal employees can attend for 
free; otherwise the cost is $50 per 
person. Emergency Preparedness 
manager for the Sault Tribe, 

Matt Carpentier, said there are a 
limited number of scholarships 
available to help people attend 
who otherwise might not be able 
to afford the conference fee. 

The conference is made 
possible under a grant from 
the Department of Homeland 
Security and is expected to 
become an annual event. 

Keynote speaker for the con- 
ference is Cody Lundin, a sur- 
vival and primitive skills expert, 
TV personality and author of 
three books. Other distinguished 
speakers include CEO of Personal 
Recovery Concepts Ann Coss, 
FEMA Director of Region 5/6 
Emergency Management Bill 
Pook and Assistant Principal of 
Swartz Creek High School David 
Simancek who is the creator of 
the Power of 100, an anti-bul- 
lying program being used by 
schools throughout the country. 

Carpentier said the confer- 
ence organizers are working hard 
to make it an event that every- 
one will enjoy and remember. 
“The name ‘Empowering Our 
Community’ came from the idea 
that you may be prepared for an 
emergency but if your neighbor 



Survival expert, author and media 
personality Cody Lundin is the 
event’s keynote speaker. 

is not prepared - are you really? 
As a community we need to come 
together and build that prepared- 
ness level,” he said. “We are giv- 
ing you the control and the tools 
you need and what we want you 
to do is use those tools and build 
up the community from the bot- 
tom.” 

Carpentier said he hopes the 
community and tribal employees 
will attend and also expects to see 
community leaders, emergency 
responders, Neighborhood Watch 
volunteers, public health person- 
nel, representatives from the Red 
Cross and community emergency 
response teams, government offi- 
cials and local businesses. 

Registration deadline is Aug. 
10. There is no fee to set up an 
exhibit; however, if exhibitors 
plan to attend the speaking por- 
tion of the conference the $50 
registration fee applies. Fees may 
be paid at the time of registra- 
tion or mailed to: Sault Tribe 


Law Enforcement/Emergency 
Management, 2175 Shunk Rd., 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 
Checks should be made out to 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement/ 
Emergency Management. Credit 
cards are not accepted. 

For out-of-town participants, a 
block of rooms has been reserved 
at Kewadin Casino Hotel and 
Convention Center. When regis- 
tering for a room, mention that 
you are attending the conference 
and use code 9FK9C3 to receive 
the conference rate. 

There will be a pre-conference 
meet and greet with a cash bar 
and early registration on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, Aug. 21 , from 
6-8 p.m. Those who register early 
will receive an extra ticket for 
door prizes. 

The first day of the confer- 
ence includes speakers Ann Coss 
and Bill Pook, exhibits and an 
evening softball fundraiser. The 
final day includes speakers David 
Simancek in the morning with 
keynote speaker Cody Lundin 
closing out the afternoon. There 
will be demonstrations by the 
tribe’s K-9 team, Ryan Luben and 
his dog, Lux; the jaws of life and 
an Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
robot by bomb tech personnel. 

Attire for the conference 
is business casual. If you have 
questions or to register, call Matt 
Carpentier or Lona Stewart at 
(906) 635-6065. 

“Preparation through educa- 
tion is less costly than learning 
through tragedy,” said Carpentier. 
“If there is one thing I would like 
to see people take home with 
them from the conference, it is 
my hope they will sit down with 
their family and talk about emer- 
gency preparedness and make 
plans for home emergencies.” 


2012 Junior Police Academy 
set for Aug. 6-10 in Moran 


The Sault Tribe Police 
Department will host the 12th 
annual Junior Police Academy 
Aug. 6-10 at Boedne Bay, Moran, 
Mich. The academy gives youth 
in our communities a taste of 
what law enforcement life is like 
while offering fun and education- 
al activities. 

“The academy is a program 
we started in 2000 with the goal 
of giving our local children a 
look into what a career in the 
law enforcement field would be,” 
Sault Tribe Chief of Police Bob 
Marchand said. Marchand said 
that with the rise of police and 
criminal investigative programs 
on TV, youth are curious to see 
what really takes place. “This 
camp shows them what they 
could do, what really happens, 
and shows them that they could 
have a career in the field if they 
work hard, stay in school, and 
stay out of trouble,” he said. 

Registration for the academy 
begins in early July. 

The program is funded by past 
fundraising efforts, revenues from 
renting out Boedne Bay to other 
entities and tribal dollars. “We 
have been fortunate enough to 
provide the academy at no charge 
to participants in past years,” said 
Marchand. 


To keep this tradition, the 
group hosts fundraising events 
throughout the year. Last month, 
Sault Tribe police hosted their 
second annual Golf Scramble 
Fundraiser on June 23 at 
Tanglewood Marsh Golf Course 
in Sault Ste. Marie. All proceeds 
went to the Sault Tribe Junior 
Police Academy. 

“We have been privileged in 
past years to have demonstra- 
tions and presentations from a 
wide variety of agencies, includ- 
ing the U.S. Coast Guard, State 
Police Bomb Squad, Emergency 
Medical Services and Fire person- 
nel, K-9 units, Federal Bureau of 
Investigations, Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) and 
outdoor preparedness training,” 
Marchand said. 

At the camp, kids wake up 
every morning to physical train- 


ing, swim every day (weather 
permitting) and end most nights 
with a campfire. “It’s a fun expe- 
rience for youth and our officers 
alike,” Marchand said. 

The Sault Tribe Law Enforce- 
ment Department has 23 sworn 
police officer positions, with a 
main office in Sault Ste. Marie 
and satellite offices in Kincheloe, 
St. Ignace and Manistique. 

Tribal Law Enforcement 
officials serve the communities 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe, 
Hessel, St. Ignace, Newberry, 
Manistique, Wetmore, Escanaba 
and Marquette. Conservation 
Enforcement is conducted in 
Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake 
Michigan and interior waters 
and lands in the 1836 Treaty 
area. Contact Sault Tribe Police 
Department at 635-6065 for more 
information. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 
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Photo by Connie Watson 

“HOE DOWN” — Hessel’s Morgan McQuiston uses her hoe to work up 
the soil in a raised garden bed at the Hessel Tribal Center. The Youth 
Education and Activities Program, Housing Authority and the Traditional 
Foods grant program planted two raised beds and an in-ground garden 
at the Hessel Tribal Center. A variety of garden workshops are sched- 
uled in Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace and Hessel throughout the summer 
and fall. For a schedule of events and garden activities in your area 
visit www.healthysaulttribe.com, or contact Connie Watson at 
cwatson@saulttribe.net or (906) 632-5211. 


American ' ^ee Service 

'VI* ^ d&'em all! 


JOBS! 


uall Us Today 

FREE Estimates! 


• Brush Hogging 
miming ‘Wood Chipping 

906-203-1615 

americantreeservice.up@gmail 


Licensed & Insured 
Locally Owned & Operated 


Ask about our DISCOUNTS! 
Tribal • Senior • Military 



Bryan Goudreau 
1654217th Rd. 
Garden Ml 49835 


Ground Source 

Heating & Refrigeration 


906 - 450-0408 

24 Hr Emergency 
Service & Maintenance 


BaL usES T ORE. com 

With over 3,000 Unique Gifts from Around the World & Growing! 


20% OFF EVERYTHING 


GIFTS FOR: 

Anniversaries - Birthdays - Christmas - Father's Day 
Mother's Day - Valentine's Day - Weddings & Yourself! 

www.balusesture.cam 

We do fundraising for schools, churches, 
sports teams, clubs, etc. 

BaLu's E STORE LLC - Retail & Wholesale - Munising, Ml 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DDA1NFIEI0 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL 


frefoncfcr 

Plumbing & Heating 

M.isIit Plumber 


RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
SL Igiucc 
(906) 643-9595 

Mnndiy - Friday ft to 5 
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Gwaiak Miicon 
Program grads 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Gwaiak Miicon Program graduates Matthew McKelvie, left, and 
Christopher Person. 


Matthew McKelvie was 
accepted into the Gwaiak Miicon 
Program on March 17, 2011. 
Matt’s real transformation began 
in February when he served a 
one-day sanction in jail for non- 
compliance with his treatment 
plan. At that point Matt began to 
let go of some of his old think- 
ing and started working the 12 
Steps. Matt started visiting a 
local adult assisted living com- 
munity playing games and occa- 
sionally taking an elder on an 
outing. Matt also volunteered at 
the Mary Murray Camp cutting 
wood for various events. Matt’s 
relationships with his family and 
particularly his children have 
greatly improved. Today he dem- 
onstrates both understanding and 
empathy with his children, gifts 
he has received as the result of 


working a program of recovery. 

Sault Tribe Specialty Court 
coordinator Pat McKelvie said, 
“When Christopher Person was 
originally arrested, he was an 
unemployed college dropout 
about to be evicted from his 
primary residence. Chris was 
accepted into the Gwaiak Miicon 
Program on July 19, 2011. Chris 
spent 47 weeks working on 
himself and his relationships. 
Chris returned to college in 
January of 2012, completing the 
semester with a 3.5 GPA. Chris 
is enrolled in summer classes 
taking 12 credits. Chris and his 
partner are living together and 
are awaiting their daughter’s 
birth in October. Today Chris 
is a shining example of what a 
person can become given the 
opportunity.” 




Photo by Brenda Austin 

A dedication and ribbon cutting ceremony was held the evening of June 20 for the Bill Dowd Memorial Park, 
which is located at the corner of Shunk Road and 10th Street in Sault Ste. Marie. Local dignataries, represen- 
tatives from the Chamber of Commerce, the city, playground committee and the community were on hand for 
the event. The park is the culmination of over three years of efforts by the Bill Dowd Memorial Playground 
Committee, lead by Nikki Dowd. The project raised more than $9,000 for the park and secured additional 
money from two big donors: the Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians with $69,000 in 2 percent funding and the 
city’s Seal Fund with another $29,000. In total, about $108,000 in donations were secured to renovate the 
playground. The playground’s design is one of a kind and was developed with the city’s historical waterfront 
in mind. The play area includes a miniature replica of the Valley Camp - a museum ship on the St. Mary’s 
River - and a climbing structure representing the Tower of History. One of the more original aspects of the 
new playground is the blue mulch made from recycled tires that will help protect children from falls while 
visually representing a small body of water. 


No adults in kids' fishing 
pond in Sault Ste. Marie 


By Robert March and, 

Police Chief, STPD 

In the past there has been some 
confusion surrounding the area 
designated as the kids’ fishing 
pond at Rotary Park Island in 
Sault Ste. Marie. There have been 
some issues pertaining to whether 
adults could fish in this area with 
their subsistence license as it 
falls within the St. Marys River 
system. 

Below are sections from the 
CORA code and the city ordi- 
nance pertaining to the kids’ fish- 
ing pond. This is an area where 
all kids have the opportunity 
to fish or to learn to fish and I 
would hope that adults would 
adhere to the regulation govern- 
ing this area. 


“Section XIX Subsistence 
Fishing 

(n) In the City of Sault Ste. 
Marie’s Kids’ Fishing Pond at 
Rotary Park Island, all fishing 
activity shall be in accordance 
with those regulations imposed 
by the City of Sault Ste . Marie 
and the State of Michigan 

Below is the city ordinance 
for the Rotary Park kids’ fishing 
pond. 

“Sec. 16-18 Rotary Park 
Maximum age limitation for 
fishing 

(a) The area of water bounded 
on the northeast by Rotary Park 
Island and its causeway and 
bounded on the southwest by 
Portage Ave ./Riverside Drive 
shall be known as the city chil- 


dren’s fishing pond. 

(b) No person seventeen (17) 
years of age or older shall be 
allowed to engage in the act of 
fishing in the city children’s fish- 
ing pond except as provided in 
subsection (c) below. 

(c) A mentally retarded person 
or resident of a home for the aged 
who has been issued a permit 
pursuant to MCL 324.43525 shall 
be allowed to fish in the city 
children’s fishing pond. It shall 
be a rebutable presumption of this 
section that a person age seven- 
teen (17) years or over has not 
been issued a permit under MCL 
324.43515. 

(d) Fishing is defined by MCL 
324.43503 or any amendatory 
statute relating to this section.” 



VQl t fCT KAl KICK. iVL ^HANNON 
Save |th« Chippewa County Probate jydjeihip 
“H is time to put Our children, families, and the -elderly first in Chippewa County.' 
SAVL 1 HE, FKUUATt CUUHI JUUt EUHP 
VOlt FOfi PATRlCir M SllAWNOfi Off AUGUST TTIl 


Thanh You 

I would like to thank all the 
Unit 4 Sault Tribe Members 
who supported me in this 
Tribal Election. 



Thank you again, 

Darcy Chase Morrow, 

Unit 4 Tribal Board Representative 
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funds plans for pedestrian routes 


Alliance 

By Rick Smith 

The City of Sault Ste. Marie 
Planning Commission recently 
approved a Non-Motorized 
Transportation Plan for the Sault 
which was developed with the 
help of funding from the Sault 
Tribe Strategic Alliance for 
Health Project. Developed by the 
Eastern Upper Peninsula Regional 
Planning and Development 
Commission, the plans were 
funded with a $5 ,000 grant from 
the alliance with a matching 
$5,000 by the City of Sault Ste. 


Marie. The funding provided by 
the alliance originated with the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control. 

The plans layout a variety of 
paths, trails, lanes, sidewalk and 
crosswalk installations to accom- 
modate pedestrian traffic as well 
as some non-motorized personal 
vehicles such as bicycles, skates 
and wheelchairs. 

According to the executive 
summary accompanying the 
plans, the City of Sault Ste. Marie 
is developing community features 
that promote the health and well 


being of residents and visitors 
and is compatible with the envi- 
ronment. In addition, the city 
plans on incorporating highlights 
of local history to go along with 
the improved recreational oppor- 
tunities. It is hoped the facilities 
will encourage more healthful 
and useful activities by providing 
more connections between trails, 
sidewalks and bike routes, safer 
crosswalks and bike parking. 

The summary further indicates 
that as the recommendations in 
the plans are implemented, physi- 


cal and cultural changes will like- 
ly result in more people opting to 
use walking or biking as preferred 
transportation to work and many 
other local trips. Such changes in 
transportation choices could lead 
to a healthier community with 
better environmental quality and 
a more efficient and sustainable 
transportation system. 

“Sault Tribe’s Strategic 
Alliance for Health Project has 
been supporting infrastructure 
for all modes of travel. The 
approval of the Non-Motorized 


Transportation Plan will provide 
the infrastructure blueprint for 
building a healthier Sault Ste. 
Marie community,” said Lisa 
Myers, coordinator for the alli- 
ance. 

As of press time, the plans are 
scheduled to go before the Sault 
Ste. Marie City Commissioners 
for approval on July 16. 

Those interested may be able 
to learn about the commission’s 
decision by checking with local 
media. 


Hessel rental 

By Rick Smith 

Folks who might want some relief from the 
hustle and bustle in their lives by taking a stay in 
a nice, clean place in a quiet rural setting should 
check in with Kewadin Casinos about a new rental 
cabin now available to visitors in the Hessel area. 

Tel Fox, manager of the Kewadin Casino in 
Hessel, said the cabin accommodates up to eight 
people staying overnight. A loft has two twin beds 
and one double bed. A double bed occupies the 
downstairs bedroom and the cabin also holds a 
handy hide-a-bed sofa. In addition, bathroom facili- 
ties are downstairs. Other amenities include living 
room furniture, baseboard heat and a fireplace. The 
cabin’s kitchen has all the equipment most folks 
might want including a stove, refrigerator, coffee 
maker, microwave oven, toaster, utensils and dining 
table. 

The cabin is handicap accessible and features a 
deck on the side entrance as well as a deck with a 
seating area at the front entrance. The cabin offers 
plenty of parking and a picnic area with a fire pit. 

Kewadin Casinos is running an introductory 
special rate of $95 plus tax based on double occu- 


cabin opens 

pancy and additional guests are extra. The offer 
includes $10 in Kewadin credits for every guest 
over 19 years of age. 

“Our team members are proud to have this 
available for our gaming customers and visitors to 
the Hessel area,” said Fox. “It has a nice country 
setting! It is located straight across from the Sault 
Tribe housing and only a short distance from the 
casino. Behind the building is our Kewadin Camp 
Ground that has 40 sites.” 

Fox expressed gratitude to all involved with 
the cabin project for bringing it to fruition. Among 
those involved were the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors, Kewadin Casinos COO Tony Goetz, 
Sault Tribe Construction staff, Hessel Casino Shift 
Manager Tony LaPlante, maintenance staff member 
Tim Huffman, Divina Izzard of the Housekeeping 
staff, Ed LaPointe and his crew, and other dedicat- 
ed members of the Kewadin Casinos team, includ- 
ing Carol Eavou, vice-president of hotel operations 
in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Call 484-2903 or toll free at (800) KEWADIN 
to learn more or make reservations. 



Exterior view of the new rental cabin in Hessel available through 
Kewadin Casinos. 




TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

July 27-29, 2012 

$15,000 Poker Blast 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

August 3-5, 2012 

$30,000 Blackjack 
Blowout 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

August 10-12, 2012 
$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

August 24-26, 2012 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

Weekly winners will be invited back at the end of 
each month to play in Poker Mania! 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

Every Monday - Christmas & Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 

Due to recent updated changes in our 
tournament machines it is necessary to run the 
Slots of Fun promotion in two parts 
for the remainder of 2012* 

We will pay out $7,500 to the top 25 participants 
with the highest scores from the 
old slot machines (January to June). 

We will pay out the remaining $7,500 to 
the top 25 scores from participants playing on the 
new Slots of Fun tournament machines 
(July to December). 


KEWADIN 

Kewadin klassifieds 

Ei AfilhOe j -FlGrt-ICF WA 5-SN I icrwA.mFU r crjH 


BRING ON THE BENJAMINS! 

All Kewadin Sites 

Friday August 17, 2012 

200 winners in one day! 

$250 each or $300 in Kewadin Credits!- 
r-i ^ 


Pomiit Dunn 

"VkU# Augiijt J 
j[ 7KXJp.ni. 
SjuIrSw, Mjrrt 


Michigar Paranormal 

Corfcrentc 

Aug LB- L 10& 11 

Sdiilc She. Mirk 


IN CELEBRATION OF 

HESSEL BOAT SHOW 

Kewadin Hessel 

August 11 & 12, 2012 

Earn 10 points, stop by Northern Rewards & 
show your button or ticket to the boat show 
and receive $10 in Kewadin Credits. Show 
your button or ticket and stop by the Northern 
Rewards Club for a beer voucher. There will also 
be five draws per day for $35 in cash. 

4 th annual labor day cruise 

Kewadin Manistique 

August 31, 2012 

Judging for favorite car in six classes 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. 

Random Hot Seat Draws beginning at 8 p.m. 
Food, Beer & Entertainment tent outside! 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 
If you are actively gaming you are eligible for 
our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH or CREDITS! 
Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points* 

Complimentary continental breakfast. 
Must be 50 & older to be eligible. 

Dining specials for everyone 
at all sites! 

TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT MONDAYS 

Kewadin St. Ignace, Manistique, 
Christmas & Hessel 

WIN up to $5,500 at Kewadin St* Ignace; 
$2,000 at Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 
and $1,500 at Kewadin Hessel 

That’s $11,000* EVERY MONDAY! 

* All site total 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSEL-SAULT 


tOll 


CHRISTMAS 
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Phyllis Kimewon Williams 

was hired recently as an Ojibwe 
language instructor in the Sault 
Tribe Culture Department. She 
said she has seen that people in 
Michigan hunger for their tradi- 
tional language but is concerned 
that it may be “in the 11th hour.” 
She believes that teaching it to 
our children is critical to its sur- 
vival. 



Shelby Russo-Smith is the 

Sault Tribe Culture Department 
summer librarian - it took her 
four weeks to enter about 1 ,000 
books into a computer filing 
system. Shelby is a Sault Tribe 
member and a 20 1 1 graduate of 
Sault Area High School. She said 
she has learned more about her 
culture in her time working for 
the tribe. 


WAN wins another GNA 


Win Awenen Nisitotung was 
selected as a recipient of a 2012 
Good News Award in the straight 



The 2012 Good News Award came 
with a certificate recognizing the 
author of the winning story. 


news in the non-daily category 
for Tapawingo Farms Aims to 
Help Disadvantaged Youth by 
Rick Smith, which was published 
in the Oct. 7, 2011, edition of the 
paper. This is the second Good 
News Award won by the newspa- 
per. The first award was received 
in 2010 for the feature story 
Playing For Change: Working for 
World Peace , also authored by 
Smith. 

The Sault Tribe’s paper was 
on of 26 winners this year from 
a field of 64 entries from Upper 
Peninsula radio stations, news- 
papers, online publications and 
TV stations. Another 18 received 
certificates of merit during a 
luncheon and awards ceremony 
on May 3 1 at Messiah Lutheran 
Church in Marquette. 

The Good News Awards honor 


regional works of excellence in 
broadcasting, print and on the 
web that affirm the dignity of 
people, recognize and uphold 
universally-recognized human 
values, and uplift and nour- 
ish the human spirit. They are 
sponsored by the religious lead- 
ers of the Evangelical Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, United Methodist, 
Catholic and Episcopal churches 
in the Upper Peninsula region . 



MICHIGAN 


Upper Fcmniulfl 


Halabrin helps raise funds for cancer research 


The Sault Tribe Health Center 
Radiology Department is proud 
to announce that employee 
Virginia Halabrin RT(R)(M) par- 
ticipated in the Avon Walk for 
Breast Cancer in Chicago, 111., 
this June. This was made pos- 
sible through a donation from 
Kewadin Casinos. 

Halabrin walked 26 miles in 
two days in support of breast 
cancer survivors and awareness. 
Over 2,800 participants from 39 
states as well as Canada took 
part in Avon Walk Chicago, 
including 356 men and 340 
breast cancer survivors. Together 


the Avon Walk Chicago raised 
$6.3 million to advance access to 
care and finding a cure for breast 
cancer. 

During the Avon Walk 
Chicago, which is a noncompeti- 
tive event, women and men had 
a choice of walking a marathon 
(26.2 miles) or a marathon and a 
half (39.3 miles) over the week- 
end. The event kicked off June 2 
with an early morning Opening 
Ceremony at Soldier Field, after 
which walkers began their jour- 
ney, traveling through Chicago 
and concluding at the Avon Walk 
“Wellness Village” at Horner 



Virginia Halabrin, above, walked 
26 miles to help raise funds for 
breast cancer research. 




FELEPPA 


Fighting to Keep Our Neighborhoods Safe 


Mackinac County 
Prosecutor 

Fred 


Paid for by: Committee to re-elect Fred Feieppa, 1 / 1/830 Bayshore Road, St. ignace, Ml 49781 


Prosecutor Feieppa Works 
With Police Each Day 
Fighting Crime and Keep- 
ing Our Community Safe. 

As our Prosecutor, Fred Feieppa 
is the attorney for our police of- 
ficers and represents the victims 
of crime in our courts of law. Fred 
has been a tough, independent 
and hard working prosecutor for 
over sixteen years. 


Fred Feieppa 's Wife and 
Children are Proud Mem- 
bers of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Prosecutor Feieppa is married to 
the former Sandy Wilkins. Sandy 
and their children, Emma, 10, 
and Josh, 7, are members and 
involved with the Sault Tribe. Fred 
Feieppa is proud of his children's 
Chippewa Indian heritage. 


Park. The Wellness Village fea- 
tured two-person pink sleeping 
tents, hot showers, prepared 
meals, entertainment, volunteer 
medical services, along with lei- 
sure activities such as relaxing 
yoga to stretch out the muscles 
and a spa zone with mini-back- 
and- foot-massages. On June 3, 
walkers completed another 13.1 
miles together, ending back at 
Soldier Field, where thousands 
of family and friends greeted 
them and shared in a celebratory 
and moving Closing Ceremony, 
including the awarding of new 
grants. 

To participate in the Avon 
Walk Chicago, each walker 
raised a minimum of $ 1 ,800 in 
donations. The Avon Foundation 
for Women [a 501(c)(3) pub- 
lic charity] manages the funds 
raised, which it awards to local, 
regional and national breast can- 
cer organizations to support five 
areas of the breast cancer cause, 
including awareness and educa- 
tion, screening and diagnosis, 


access to treatment, support ser- 
vices, and scientific research. 

Since its launch in 2003 , the 
Avon Walk for Breast Cancer 
series has raised more than $435 
million through the dedication of 
more than 165,000 participating 
women and men from across the 
country, including thousands of 
Avon associates and representa- 
tives. The Avon Walk Chicago is 
the fourth event of the 2012 10th 
birthday season, and registra- 
tion is still open for women and 
men to take part in the remain- 
ing 2012 Avon Walks in Rocky 
Mountains, Colo. (June 23-24), 
San Francisco (July 7-8), Santa 
Barbara (Sept. 22-23), New York 
City (Oct. 20-21), and Charlotte, 
N.C. (Oc. 27-28). 

For more information on the 
Avon Walk for Breast Cancer 
or to learn how to contribibute 
donations to the cause, visit 
www.avonwalk.org or call 888- 
541 -WALK. To learn more about 
the Avon Foundation for Women 
visit www.avonfoundation.org. 


Robert Savoie 


Chippewa County Sheriff 


A lifelong resident of 
Chippewa County, providing 
34 years of dedicated service 
with the Sheriff’s Department. 

• First local officer recruited by 
Michigan State Police to serve as a 
S.A.N.E investigator. 

• Endorsed by past Sheriffs Case, 
Berkompas and Moran. 

• Certified Corrections Officer, 
Deputized with U.S. BIA. 

• Viet Nam combat Vet, VFW 
member, Pickford American 
Legion, Raber AMVETS. 

• Michigan State Police Professional 
Excellence Award and Police 
Officer of the Year (2 Years). 


Honest - Compassionate - Proven 
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Manistique: now "Community for a Lifetime" 


The Office of Services to the 
Aging (OSA) and Commission 
on Services to the Aging have 
designated Manistique as a 
“Community for a Lifetime” 
(CFL), in recognition of its efforts 
to become a more aging friendly 
community. 

Established in 2007 , the CFL 
is part of a nationwide move- 
ment to respond to the needs of 
a rapidly aging population. Since 
the program began, it has become 
apparent that when communi- 
ties make modifications for the 
greater living ease of its older 
citizens, all community members 
benefit. Housing and mobility 
options, access to services, parks 


and culture, and opportunities 
for participation in community 
events, all contribute to making 
CFL communities good places to 
be raised, prosper and grow old. 

“Progressive communities, 
such as Manistique, understand 
the true value of retaining and 
attracting younger persons, fami- 
lies and older adults by promoting 
desirable community assets across 
the entire lifespan,” said Kari 
Sederburg, Director of the OSA. 
“The same curb cut that allows 
an older person with a cane to 
more easily cross the street, for 
example, also benefits safe pas- 
sage of a child in a stroller. We 
wholeheartedly congratulate 


Manistique for its continued work 
in helping improve the lives of its 
older residents.” 

To qualify for CFL recogni- 
tion, a community conducts a 
self assessment or initiates an 
improvement that meets the 
program’s aging friendly goals. 
Manistique assessed itself on 
many issues, including walkabil- 
ity, access to health care, trans- 
portation, safety and security, 
housing, supportive community 
systems, business accessibility, 
enrichment and community car- 
ing. 

Strengths identified in 
Manistique include putting a 
“Complete Streets” resolution 


Emergency alert system in 
place in tribe's service area 

DEVELOPING HOME EMERGENCY PREPARATIONS ENCOURAGED 


From Sault Tribe Emergency 
Management 

Beginning this month, ten 30- 
foot towers located throughout 
the Sault Tribe’s service area will 
provide emergency alert notifi- 
cations to community residents 
with sirens and emergency lights 
for the hearing impaired. The 
new communication tool is being 
installed and coordinated by the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Emergency Management. 

“The objective of these sys- 
tems is to provide for outdoor 
alerting in our remote communi- 
ties for the purpose of enabling 
residents of those communities 
to receive emergency messages 
regarding hazardous weather 
including thunderstorms, winter 
storms and tornados,” said Sault 
Tribe Emergency Manager Matt 
Carpentier. 

The towers will be strategi- 
cally located to allow for power 
and effective warning siren dis- 
tribution and light visualization 
throughout the seven-county ser- 
vice area in Chippewa, Mackinac, 
Alger, Schoolcraft, Delta, 
Marquette and Luce counties. 

They will also provide emer- 
gency alert notifications to out- 
side communities, benefitting 
every county, township and city 
within the radius of the emer- 
gency alert system. 

“These towers will project 
sound for one mile in 360 degrees 


* 

Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 

Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

(906) 635-5238 



providing over all coverage. 

The lights will also provide 
360 degrees of coverage,” said 
Carpentier. 

The tribe’s emergency alert 
notifications will connect with the 
NOAA Weather Radio (NWR) 

All Hazards, a nationwide net- 
work of radio stations broadcast- 
ing continuous weather informa- 
tion directly from the nearest 
National Weather Service office. 
NWR broadcasts official Weather 
Service warnings, watches, fore- 
casts and other hazard informa- 
tion 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

Tenants living in Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority rental homes 
will receive emergency weather 
radios as part of the project. 
Training will be given regarding 
radio usage, storage and care. A 
schedule of these trainings will be 
announced in the coming weeks. 

Complete installation of these 
systems is projected to be com- 
pleted throughout the summer and 
finalized by the end of July 2012. 

“In the end, we hope this 
project will ensure the safety, 
and well-being of our com- 
munity including Sault Tribe 
members and their families,” said 


Carpentier. “This can only be 
accomplished if the systems are 
utilized by residents and addi- 
tional preparedness actions are 
taken.” 

Carpentier encouraged every 
resident to develop a basic emer- 
gency kit for their home and a 
family emergency care plan that 
will provide some basic structure 
in the event of a disaster, major 
incident or hazardous weather. 

Sault Tribe Emergency 
Management will be coordinat- 
ing additional trainings to ensure 
the preparedness, safety and self- 
sufficiency of the community. 
For more information, contact 
the office at 635-6065 or visit 
www.stemergencymanagement. 
blogspot.com or Sault Tribe 
Emergency Management on 
Facebook. 

Installation of the Outdoor 
Emergency Alert Systems is 
part of the Sault Tribe Remote 
Community Alert Systems 
Program 2010 ( Grant number 
NA1 0NWS468001 8 ) , funded 
through the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, National Weather 
Service and the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. 


FBCUS;:, FUTURE 



Chi Miigwech 


Miigwech manaaji’ineg! 
(Thank you, as I respect you all!) 

— Lana Causley, Unit 2 Director 


Unit 2, 

for having the confidence 
in me to continue to lead 
our Tribe and our Tribal 
Members. I am truly 
humbled and grateful for 
your support throughout 
the years and will con- 
tinue to work very hard to 
move our Nation forward. 
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Respecting our Traditions 


in place, improving signage to 
facilitate walkability, establishing 
a comprehensive community CFL 
action plan and taking steps to 
generate resources to make com- 
munity improvements. 

For more information about 
Manistique CFL, contact Kerry 
Ott, Sault Tribe, Manistique 


Strategic Alliance for Health 
at (906) 341-9561 or via 
email at kott@saulttribe.net. 
General information about the 
“Community for a Lifetime” 
program may be found at www. 
michigan.gov/miseniors or by 
contacting OSA at (517) 373- 
8230. 


Leaders meet in 
Toronto, Ontario 



Photo by Amy McCoy Sayers 

Batchewana First Nation Chief Dean Sayers headed a contingent of 
First Nations leaders to meet with Prince Charles during a June visit 
to Canada to remind the prince of the Crown’s responsibilities toward 
the treaties it made with Indian nations. Chief Sayers presented Prince 
Charles with a miniature birch canoe as a symbol of their relationship. 


“Coach" 

Jim Martin 


Democratic Candidate for the 
Michigan House of Representatives 
107 th District 

* Family Values 

* Protecting Seniors 

* Quality Education 

I am running because we need a 
representative in Lansing who will fight for 
good Jobs, quality education and the middle 
class. 

Remember to Vote August 7 
Proud member of the Sault Tribe 
Running for Michigan Families 
www. ma rti n4s tat&ne p. co in 

FUfe'iQf.ffW 

HI f WJ ;.ffl IfiTV. 
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THE 
ELDER TIMES 


Join us on a two-day 
Frankenmuth and Soaring 
Eagle bus trip! Call today! 


The Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee is sponsor- 
ing a two-day bus trip to 
Frankenmuth, Mich., and 
the Soaring Eagle Casino 
in Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
on Sept., 19-20. The trip 
includes transportation by 
bus, lunch and show at 
Zehnder’s, Frankenmuth 
city tour, lodging at Soaring 
Eagle, tour of Ziibiwing 
Cultural Center, lunch with 
Saginaw Chippewa tribal 
elders and other fun activi- 
ties. The bus will depart 


Hessel on Sept. 19, over- 
night at the Soaring Eagle 
in Mt. Pleasant and return to 
Hessel on Sept. 20. 

The price is $117 each for 
Unit 2 Hessel tribal elders, 
their spouses and spouses 
of deceased Hessel tribal 
elders, and $188 each for 
everyone else. 

Price based on double 
occupancy for lodging. 

For questions or addi- 
tional information, contact 
Betty Huffman, 484-2894, 
or Shirley Braun, 484-3186. 



SUMMER PETS — Sault Elder Care has been taking care of 
the Sault Tribe Head Start class’ goldfish for the summer. 
The elders have really been enjoying them. As you can see, 
Ken Lively is helping in the care of them. 



MIIGWECH — The elders asked Josh Homminga from the 
Sault Tribe Cultural Department to come and reface our 
dream catcher. Josh is taking advantage of a sunny day 
to get started. The Sault Tribe Unit 1 elders would like to 
thank Josh. 


Nokomis Mishomis Place 



MEET KARLA MCLEOD 
— I was born in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and enjoy the 
Upper Peninsula’s weather. 

I have been married to Mike 
McLeod for 23 years. We live 
in Kincheloe with our five 
children, Lance 22, Jordan 
20, Michaela, 17, Paige, 14, 
and Noah, 12. We have a 
Shetland sheep dog named 
“Scottie.” I enjoy spending 
time with husband, my chil- 
dren and my church family. 

I have had a few different 
jobs but I enjoy working 


with elders and children, so 
I believe I will fit right in at 
Elder Care Services. 



MEET JOE HARPER — I was 
born in the Sault. I moved 
away for about 12 years, 
and have been back in the 
Sault since 1993. 1 have 
two boys, Joesph, 34, who 
is living in North Dakota, 
and Joesph Preston Harley 
Harper, 17, who lives in 
Kinross. I love to ride mor- 
torcycles, hunt and fish. You 
will find me riding my bike 
during the summer months. 



MEET NEW STAFFER JOSH 
GORDON — Josh has lived 
in Sault Ste. Marie all his 
life, graduating from Sault 
High in 2008 and LSSU in 
2010. Josh’s mom, Carrie 
Sayles, works at Enrollment, 
and his dad, Ron Gordon, 
owns Perscription Oxygen 
in the Sault. Josh has one 
brother, Jesse, who lives in 
the Sault. Josh is engaged 
to be married to Chelsea 
Sauroon Aug. 24, 2013. 
Chelsea works at Chippewa 
Animal Clinic. Josh has four 
dogs and likes to golf in his 
spare time. 


NOTICE TO BOATERS 


COMMERCIAL TRAP NETS 

in northern Lakes Michigan & Huron 



Tribal Commercial Trap Net 
Marking Requirements 


RED OR ORANGE 
FLOAT OR STAFF 
BUOY 

/ 

— — -O — 


RED OR 
ORANGE 
FLOAT OR 
STAFF BUOY 


4-FOOT STAFF BUOY WITH RED OR 
ORANGE FLAG AND FISHER ID NO. 


See <www.1836cora.org> under net marking for maps and other information. 


^ Vessel Operators should NAVIGATE AWAY from all markers and 
REMAIN 1,500 FEET AWAY from any staff buoy or jug markers. 

^ Please EXERCISE CAUTION while boating in these areas. Visibility will 
be limited during low-light or bad weather conditions. 

^ WARNING: Tampering with these or any other legally set nets is a 
violation of State and Federal law. 


For more information contact: 

Report unmarked nets: 

CHIPPEWA OTTAWA RESOURCE AUTHORITY 

1 79 W. Three Mile, 

Sault Ste. Marie Ml 49783 
906-632-0043 

LOCAL, STATE or TRIBAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
or Michigan DNR RAP Hotline 
1-800-292-7800 
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From Kewadin Casinos 


Kewadin Casinos donated $5,000 this June toward St. Ignace area summer events sponsored by the events 
committee. Visit www.stignace.com for details. 


JKL School Jingtamok 

JKL School students, staff and families celebrated the end of the school year with their own powwow. Top, 
two dancers in their regalia make a fine showing. Below, the school’s drum led by teacher Chris Gordon. 






From Kewadin Casinos 

DUCK LAKE FIRE ASSISTANCE — At left, Kewadin Casinos and the Sault 
Tribe emergency response team put together donations last month for 
the firefighters and evacuees of the Duck Lake forest fire, including 
15 cases of 18-pack Gatorade, suckers, T-shirts, wash rags, duct tape, 
anti-itch cream, Benedryl, dental floss, individual hand sanitizer, decks 
of cards, 10 cases of water, toothpicks and lawn chairs. 


soo 

coop 

CREDIT UNION 


Establish a Financial History with our... 

CREDIT 

BUILDER LOAN 

First - time borrower or need to repair your credit? 

With our Credit Builder Loan Program, we are making personal 
loans available to Individuals with credit problems or no credit. 


£& 

Borrow $1 ,000 at 

M 

4% APR* 

'Mr 

for up to 1 2 months. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to improve your financial future. 
Call us at 866-632-6819 or stop in to see a friendly loan officer today. 


www.soocoop.com 

*APR= Annual Percentage Rate, subject to change at any time. Estimated monthly payment on a 1 2 month 
loan at 4.00%APR equals $85.16 per $1,000 borrowed. Subject to approval. Certain requirements and 
restrictions may apply. No one is denied based on credit history, but member must not have ever caused a 
financial loss to Soo Co-op Credit Union. All proceeds from the loan are deposited into the borrower's share 
account for collateral until the loan has been repaid. Once the loan has been paid in full, the borrower is 
free to withdraw the funds. When loan is paid in full, you may qualify for additional loan products. 

SCCU is an Equal Opportunity Lender. 


Sault Tribe Head Start & Early Head Start 

Now Accepting Applications 

For The 2012-2013 School Year 



Head Start 

Full Day, Full Year (Sault) 

Part Day, Part Year (Sault & St. Ignace) 

Eligibility: 

Children need to be 3 years old by Dec. 1 
Members of a Federally Recognized Tribe 
Income Eligibility Requirements 

Early Head Start 

Center Based Full Day, Full Year (Sault) 

Home Based (Chippewa, Mackinac and Luce Counties) 
Home Based Services available for Pregnant Women 

Eligibility: 

Children from birth to 3 years old 
Members of a Federally Recognized Tribe 
Income Eligibility Requirements 

High quality, comprehensive, on-site services provided 
for children with Disabilities in collaboration with Early On, 
War Memorial Hospital Rehabilitation, Sault Area SEECS 
program, local elementary schools, and Mountain View 
Psychological Services. 

For more information or an application, please call 

906-635-7722 (Sault) 
906-643-9733 (St. Ignace) 

APPLICATION AVAILABLE ONLINE AT WWW.SAULTTRIBE.COM 
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Voter registration at health clinics advocated 
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American Indians and Alaska Natives have the lowest voter participation rate by race and ethnicity, accord- 
ing to a new study by Tova Wang, a senior democracy fellow at Demos. The report was released this week by 
the National Congress of American Indians with proposals to boost participation by Native American citizens. 



By Mark Trahant 

Voting should be easy, almost 
routine. If it’s election day ... 
we should vote. It’s that simple 
because it’s the very foundation 
of democracy. It is only when 
“we” have a say in what happens 
next, in our future, that gover- 
nance meets the basic test of a 
democracy. 

But, too often, that’s not the 
case for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. This week the 
National Congress of American 
Indians called the problem of 
access to voting a “civic emer- 
gency” requiring an immediate 
fix. 

“Native people have remained 
one of the most disenfranchised 
group of voters in the United 
States. Today as a result, only 
two out of every five eligible 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native voters are not registered 
to vote, in 2008 over 1 million 
eligible Native voters were unreg- 
istered,” said Jefferson Keel, 
president of NCAI, the nation’s 
oldest and most representative 
tribal advocacy organization. 

Keel said that starting this 
week, “we all must be unified by 


one mission — we must mobilize 
like never before — register tens 
of thousands of people, and turn 
out the largest Native vote in his- 
tory.” 

One way that can happen is to 
increase the velocity of voter reg- 
istration by going to places where 
Native Americans already gather. 
One such magnet is the local 
clinic. A new report from Demos 
explains why the Indian health 
clinic is ideal: “Appropriate IHS 
facilities should be designated as 
official voter registration agen- 
cies along the same lines as state 
based public assistance agencies 
are now designated under the 


National Voter Registration Act.” 

This basic idea has worked in 
other places where low-income 
voters register at public assistance 
agencies. Demos found that when 
the law was implemented tens 
of thousands of new voters were 
added in North Carolina, Virginia, 
Missouri, Ohio and Illinois. “In 
Illinois, the number of public 
agency registration applications 
is now at levels 18 times the rate 
before re-implementation” of that 
voting registration law. That’s 
exactly the kind of boost that 
would be needed to register a mil- 
lion American Indian and Alaska 
Native voters. This process would 


also be cost-effective voter regis- 
tration, the Congressional Budget 
Office estimates the total cost at 
less than $500,000 over a four- 
year period. 

“The Native community in the 
United States is increasingly mak- 
ing its voice heard in state and 
national elections,” the Demos 
report said. “Unfortunately, most 
of our history has been one of 
state mistreatment and exclusion 
of indigenous peoples. There are 
still problems and tensions ... 
Making voter registration easier 
and more accessible through 
designation of Indian Health 
Service facilities as voter regis- 


tration agencies will not solve 
all the problems that are causing 
low rates of participation among 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives or fully address the 
ongoing mistrust. Nonetheless, it 
would be an important step that 
would have a significant positive 
impact on the voting rights of 
thousands of Americans.” 

The good thing about this plan 
is that it builds on the success- 
ful voter efforts that are already 
out there, such as Native Votes. 
The impact of Native voting has 
already impacted elections in 
Alaska, Montana and beyond. But 
that success has been limited by 
a smaller voter pool than what 
could be. Imagine if the numbers 
were increased by 1 million. 

This next election at the local, 
state and federal level, is all about 
austerity and the nature of gov- 
ernment. 

NCAI has already called 
for the biggest turn out of 
Indian Country voters in his- 
tory — and that’s exactly right 
because there’s no better time 
for American Indians and Alaska 
Native voters to have a say. 
Especially when that means tens 
of thousands of new voters. Then, 
given the chance, those voters 
will make elections routine. 

Mark Trahant is a writer, 
speaker and Twitter poet. He 
is a member of the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes and lives in Fort 
Hall, Idaho. Trahant’s recent 
book, u The Last Great Battle of 
the Indian Wars, ” is the story of 
Sen. Henry Jackson and Forrest 
Gerard. 


American Indian votes can influence elections 


By Prudence Anguilm 
With 2012 being a big year 
for elections, tribal and national, 

I thought it would be interest- 
ing to explore the concept of the 
“Native Vote.” Rock the Vote is 
an organization that has spent 21 
years reminding people to vote. 
Rock the Vote has a new cam- 
paign this year called “Native 
Vote 2012,” reminding the Native 
community to get out and vote. 
You may wonder why Rock the 
Vote’s new campaign is targeting 


the Native vote, well, the reason 
is because Native Americans have 
one of the lowest election poll 
turn outs. In fact statistics show 
that in 2008, one in three Native 
Americans who were eligible to 
vote did not. This counts for over 
1 million votes that went unused; 
votes that may or may not swing 
an election vote. 

Rock the Vote, Native Vote 
2012 is campaigning in Native 
communities to accomplish sev- 
eral goals. These goals are to pro- 


VOTE AUGUST 7 

Democratic Primary 

Keep 

DON COOPER 

Working 

for YOU! 

Thank you!! 

Paid for by the committee to elect Don Cooper. 


mote voter registration, to have 
local high schools make register- 
ing to vote a part of the graduat- 
ing class, to remind those who are 
eligible to vote to do so, and to 
remind every voter that their vote 
does count. So you may won- 
der — why is this campaign so 
important? The reason is because 
Michigan is one of 18 states that 
is considered to be a key Native 
vote state; Michigan has a Native 
population of 1 .3 percent that is 
eligible to vote. 

I find it upsetting that the 
Native vote is so low, especially 
when states like New Mexico 


did not allow Natives to vote 
until 1962. Within four years 
the Native vote is going to grow 
by 500,000 new eligible voters. 
Native people need to get out 
and vote in tribal and national 
elections. It is upsetting to find 
out that one of the reasons many 
Natives vote in tribal elections, 
but not in national elections, is 
because they feel that the tribal 
government is their government. 
However, Native votes are just as 
important in a national election as 
a tribal one. A perfect example of 
this is the 2008 presidental cam- 
paign, McCain vs. Obama. After 


President Obama spoke to the 
Crow Nation, his rating jumped 
up to 91 percent. Just as the tribal 
government is a part of your life, 
so is the United States govern- 
ment. Who else but the Native 
people can say that they have 
influence over two governments? 
So why not get out there and let 
your voice be heard with your 
vote. 

Prudence Anguilm is a senior 
majoring in communication at 
Lake Superior State University. 
She is currently working in an 
internship with the Sault Tribe 
Communications Department. 


Communications major joins staff of 
Win Awenen Nisitotung for summer 


From Prudence Anguilm 
I am a fellow Sault Tribe 
member who is lucky enough 
to have the privilege of spend- 
ing the summer learning about 
the tribal newspaper from the 
Communication Department. 

I currently am a senior major- 
ing in Communication at Lake 
Superior State University. During 
my free time, I enjoy going to 
concerts, music, reading, baking 
a variety of different desserts, 
just about anything that gets you 
up and doing something. I hate 
when I have too much free time 
on my hands. My favorite book 



Prudence Anguilm 


is Middlesex by Michigan author 
Jeffrey Eugenides. I have three 
tattoos and I plan on getting a few 
more later on. 

I first approached Brandi in 
the Education department about 
possible summer internships that 
would involve my major. Luckily, 
Jennifer Dale-Burton offered me 
the opportunity to experience 
communication via the tribal 
newspaper. It is very exciting to 
see and learn about everything 
that goes into the newspaper. It is 
great to be able to experience my 
major in one of the many career 
paths it can lead. 


Want to find a fun and free way to help feed the hungry of the world? You can do that while 
sharpening your vocabulary at www.freerice.org.You will be asked vocabulary questions on 
the site and every time you answer correctly, the site donates grains of rice to the World Food 
Program. Questions vary in difficulty, it may seem too easy at first but gets quite challenging. 
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Bayliss Public Library premieres movie filmed in the EUP 



Special encore showing at Bayliss Public Library 
in Sault Ste. Marie on July 24, 6:30 p.m. 


By Rick Smith 

A story about an unlikely, 
modem day knight errant from 
California on a murky quest to 
bring justice to a perpetrator of 
bygone wrongs in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan finds the 
main characters trying to come to 
terms with personal demons and 
ghosts in the award-wining Osiris 
Entertainment production of The 
Twenty. 

The movie was filmed in the 
summer of 2006 and has been 
making the rounds at international 
and domestic film festivals since 
its completion in 2010. It picked 
up an award for best cinematog- 
raphy at the Kent Film Festival in 
Connecticut. It is also made the 
official selection list at many of 
the others. 

The protagonist in the story 
is Carty Fox. Viewers are intro- 
duced to him at the beginning 
of the movie after a brief series 
of flashes of his daily life. The 
opening dialogue pretty much sets 
the stage of what’s going on in 
his life, he and his wife are laying 
in bed, she is awake, he appears 
to be slumbering with his back to 
her. 

“Carty,” she says in a soft, 
conversational tone. “Carty, are 
you awake?” 

“I am now,” he responds, 

“what is it?” 

“I, um, you know all the times 
you blacked out and you said you 
couldn’t remember?” 

“Mm-hmm.” 

“Well, I keep wondering what 
you were doing, what you did and 


why you couldn’t remember . . . 
and ... I keep wondering if you 
were cheating on me.” 
“Mm-hmm.” 

“Did you?” 


“Not that I remember.” 

Yes, indeed, he’s working on 
some personal “issues.” Into this 
shaky situation comes a U.S. 
twenty-dollar bill with a brief but 


detailed accusation of a heinous 
nature written on the back of it. 
Intrigued, our hero opts to make 
a cross-country booze cruise to 
learn what he can about the story 
behind the accusation. One could 
rightly deduce at this point that 
this beautiful, sometimes gritty 
and rather cerebral work of art is 
not family fare. 

According to Walk The Path 
Productions, the production com- 
pany of writer/actor/producer 
Chopper Bernet, who portrays 
the main character, most of the 
filming for the movie was done 
in Sault Ste. Marie while some 
scenes were filmed on Neebish 
Island and a few other parts were 
done in Topanga, Calif. The 
movie does a superb job of cap- 
turing some of the beauty of the 
St. Marys River. 

The movie carries a message, 
a stoic sort of philosophy on liv- 
ing one’s life that could be easily 
missed if one is not paying much 
attention as the story unfolds. 
Without spoiling the film for 
anyone, here’s a big clue — give 
particularly close attention and 
consideration to all references to 
water, whether spoken, written or 
visual, especially regarding the 
characteristics of water. 

The Twenty features a couple 
of well-known figures in the 
entertainment industry. Most 
notably, perhaps, Faraine 
Newman, formerly of Saturday 
Night Live , and Clancy Brown, 
who folks may remember from 
a number of films including The 
Shaw shank Redemption and 


Dead Man Walking. A roster of 
53 locals from the Sault area 
took roles in the film as extras. 
While the appearance of some 
fell to the cutting room floor, 
others are seen in the final pro- 
duction. Names in the credits 
strongly suggest some members 
of Sault Tribe portrayed eastern 
Upper Peninsula denizens in the 
production. This writer observed 
the appearance of at least one 
acquaintance in the film. 

The movie was shown in Sault 
Ste. Marie at the Bayliss Public 
Fibrary on June 5 and the library 
set an encore showing for July 24 
at 6:30 p.m. 

An immunization note for elders 

Things that wear down as we 
get older include vaccinations . 
Dr. Andrew Kroger of the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention says many older people 
don ’t realize this , “Adult immu- 
nizations are an excellent way to 
prevent many diseases that can 
he deadly. Vaccines aren’t just 
for kids. Some of the protection 
you got from childhood vaccines 
may have worn off. ” 

Consider the chickenpox vac- 
cination you got as a kid, chick- 
enpox and shingles are caused 
by the same virus, but shingles 
is more common among people 
over 60. If you’re over 60, you 
may need a shingles vaccina- 
tion. And the vaccination against 
tetanus, diphtheria and pertussis 
- known as Tdap, it could keep 
you from infecting the grandkids. 



When you smoke, your 
whole family gets burned 


Quit smoking with a free Quit Coach. 

Quitting smoking is hard, get the support you 
need to quit for good. Call the Michigan Tobacco 
Quit Line today for your free, personal Quit Coach. 


Michigan Department 
(J^ommunity Health 


Rick Snyder, Governor 
Olqa Dazzo, Director 
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Tribes collecting millions from federal Nez 

Perce vs. Salazar settlement mismanagement of lands and l 


By Brenda Austin 

Attorney Bruce Greene has 
represented the Sault Tribe since 
1975 on a wide range of issues. 
He owns a law firm in Boulder, 
Colo., and works under contract 
for the tribe. Greene was also one 
of the original lawyers to estab- 
lish the Native American Rights 
Fund (NARF) in 1970. 

According to NARF’s website, 
it is a nonprofit law firm working 
to assert and defend the rights of 
tribes, organizations and individu- 
als nationwide with a focus on 
preserving tribal existence; pro- 
tection of tribal natural resources; 
promotion of Native American 
human rights and accountabil- 
ity of governments to Native 
Americans. It also works to 
develop and promote Indian law 
and to educate the public about 
Indian rights, laws and issues. 

Greene said he received a call 
from a NARF attorney about 
three years ago asking if the 
Sault Tribe would be interested 
in intervening in a litigation that 
was ongoing with the U.S. Justice 
Department over the settlement 
of a number of lawsuits brought 
by individual tribes over the 
mismanagement of tribal lands 
and funds. It was a very short 
window — three days — for the 
tribe to initiate it’s own lawsuit 
or intervene in the current lawsuit 
once a federal judge determined 
the existing lawsuits would not be 
heard as a class action. 

“Because the more than 40 
tribes involved in the lawsuits 
were raising the same or similar 
issues, the lawsuits would be 
heard at approximately the same 
time and by the same federal 
judge, but each suit would raise 
the individual facts associated 
with the particular tribe’s claim,” 
Greene said. 

The lawsuit is known as Nez 
Perce vs. Salazar. It is expected 
the more than 40 tribes involved 
are slated to collect over $1 
billion. The settlement was 
announced this spring by the 
U.S. Justice Department and 
the Interior Department, which 
manages about 2,500 tribal trust 
accounts and more than 100,000 
tribal leases. 

Yes, the Sault Tribe received 
a small settlement. But first, the 
back story as to why the lawsuits 



Attorney Bruce Greene 


were filed: Remember the Cobell 
v. Salazar Indian Trust Settlement 
class action litigation that was 
originally filed on June 10, 1996 
and was just given final approval 
June 20 of last year? Cobell v. 
Salazar is a class-action lawsuit 
brought by Native American rep- 
resentatives against two depart- 
ments of the U.S. government. 
The plaintiffs claimed the U.S. 
government incorrectly accounted 
for the income from Indian trust 
assets, which belonged to indi- 
vidual Native Americans but were 
managed by the Department of 
the Interior. 

In the winter of 2009, a $3.4 
billion settlement was announced. 
President Obama signed legisla- 
tion authorizing government 
funding of a final version of 
the $3.4 billion settlement in 
December 2010, 14 years after 
the original lawsuit was filed. 

According to Greene, as the 
Cobell litigation was being 
resolved, tribes realized they had 
claims too, as well as individual 
Native Americans, because the 
U.S. was holding trust funds for 
the benefit of tribes. The tribes 
wanted to know if the funds were 
being properly invested and if the 
U.S. government knew exactly 
what and where those funds were. 
So, following in the footsteps 
of Cobell, a number of tribes 
— with the Nez Perce being the 
lead tribe — filed claims against 
Secretary of the Interior Salazar 
for an accounting of those funds. 

At this point, the 40-plus tribes 
wanted to certify a class action. 
The judge denied the request 
but allowed tribes the three-day 
period to file their own lawsuit or 
intervene in the Nez Perce litiga- 
tion in their own name. If they 


Notice from the Sault Tribe 
Health Division 

In our efforts to continually 
improve our services, 
the Sault Tribe Health Division 
has arranged for 
Arbor Associates, Inc., 
an independent survey firm, 
to talk with you about 
your satisfaction with the 
care we have provided you. 

If you receive a call from 
Arbor, we would appreciate 
if you would take a few minutes to 
answer this important survey. 

Miigwech 


filed within the three days they 
automatically became a plain- 
tiff to the lawsuit. That’s where 
Greene stepped in for the Sault 
Tribe. He contacted then-chair- 
man, Joe McCoy, who said to go 
ahead and intervene in the law- 
suit. 

“The first question for the 
Sault Tribe was what sort of 
claim might they have,” said 
Greene. “It turned out that really 
the only claim the tribe had was 
the Indian Claims Commission 
Judgment funds, which had been 
appropriated but not paid out 
because there was a great deal of 
disagreement amongst the tribes 
that were eligible to participate 
about how the funds were to be 
divided.” 

Greene said it was those funds 
that were arguably not properly 
managed during the time they 
were held by the U.S., which 
gave rise to the claim to damages 
by the Sault Tribe. “We tried to 


determine what sort of claim we 
would have if we went to trial, 
that is what we could prove by 
way of failure to manage the 
funds held by the U.S. and then 
we tried to compare that to what 
the U.S. was offering us,” he 
said. “We were a small player in 
this rather big production. Some 
tribes have claims in the millions 
of dollars. The settlement amount 
was $215,000, and the way we 
judged if that was an adequate 
settlement was by consulting with 
our expert witnesses to determine 
what they would testify to at 
trial.” 

Other tribes with large land 
bases had lost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in royalties for 
oil, gas, grazing and timber rights 
on tribal lands due to the mis- 
management of their accounts, 
according to Greene. 

NARF attorneys represented 
all the tribes during the litigation. 
“We were offered significantly 


more than our experts thought 
we could prove at trial, so it was 
an easy recommendation to the 
tribe that this seemed like a good 
opportunity to settle under favor- 
able terms,” Greene said. “It was 
a fortuitous opportunity for the 
tribe and I think the settlement 
was very favorable - a good 
result for a minimal amount of 
effort. NARF was not charging 
for their time so we didn’t burn 
up a lot of the tribe’s legal time 
on this.” 

Greene said that NARF has 
asked the tribes they represented 
in the litigation for a donation of 
about 10 percent of the judgment 
amount each tribe received. 

It is expected that the tribe will 
receive the $215,000 judgment 
this year. Sault Tribe General 
Counsel John Wernet said it 
would be up to the tribe’s board 
of directors to determine the most 
appropriate use of the funds when 
they are received. 
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Senate hears concerns on taxing tribal benefits 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe members who 
receive tribal benefits such as 
elders’ dividends, housing assis- 
tance, traditional burial ceremo- 
nies and other services may even- 
tually have to pay federal taxes 
on such accommodations unless 
it can be prevented by American 
Indian leaders who are working 
with Congress and the United 
States Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) on the issue. 

Actions taken by the IRS 
in recent years raised concerns 
among American Indian tribal 
leaders and organizations that the 
agency is preparing to impose 
taxes that would adversely impact 
tribal self-sufficiency programs 
and membership benefits. The 
U.S. Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs conducted an oversight 
hearing on the issue of new tax 
burdens on tribal self-determina- 
tion on June 14 in Washington, 

D.C. 

Six panelists representing 
American Indian tribal interests 
and the IRS appeared before the 
committee. The IRS indicated it 
has been meeting with tribes to 
determine what is taxable under 
its General Welfare Doctrine. 
According to the IRS , the doc- 
trine states that payments made 
under social benefit programs 
for promotion of general welfare 

HEARTH 

By Rick Smith 

The situation is beginning 
to look like it might get a little 
brighter for Sault Tribe mem- 
bers who may be interested in 
participating in the tribe’s hom- 
eownership program by taking up 
residence on lands leased from 
the tribe. 

In a unanimous decision, 
the United States House of 
Representatives recently passed 
the Helping Expedite and 
Advance Responsible Tribal 
Homeownership (HEARTH) Act 
which, once passed into law, will 
enable American Indian tribes 
across the country to acceler- 
ate proceedings in leasing tribal 
property for homes and economic 
development. 

Under current law, only the 
Navajo Nation is allowed discre- 
tion to lease restricted lands with- 


are excluded as taxable income. 
But the tribal representatives 
indicated the IRS seems to be 
increasing efforts to tax tribal 
assistance to members. According 
to John Yellowbird Steele, presi- 
dent of the Oglala Sioux Tribe of 
Pine Ridge, S.D., the IRS wants 
tribes to put a monetary value on 
aid to its members, such as help 
with home repairs and so on, so 
that recipients of the aid can be 
taxed on the help. Steele told the 
committee that if an individual or 
family couldn’t afford the repairs 
in the first place, it’s most likely 
they won’t be able to pay taxes 
on such benefits. 

Lynn Malerba, chief of the 
Mohegan Tribe, spoke on behalf 
of the United South and Eastern 
Tribes. Among many other points 
made in her testimony, Malerba 
said, “The problems being 
addressed in the tribal-federal 
consultation on the general wel- 
fare exclusion are multi-dimen- 
sional. The existing general wel- 
fare framework in recent years 
has been interpreted extremely 
narrowly by the IRS in its tribal 
audits. For instance, tribal pro- 
gram benefits are deemed non- 
taxable only when ‘need’ is based 
upon financial need established 
pursuant to income-based criteria. 
This new requirement of means- 
testing offends tribal leaders’ 


efforts to work for the common 
good of all, based upon tribally- 
determined needs that may also 
be culturally established or to 
implement programmatic com- 
mitments the federal government 
has failed to fulfill.” 

She further indicated that the 
IRS has challenged the benefits 
provided by tribal cultural leaders 
who participate in activities that 
transmit tribal culture as being 
taxable compensation for services 
provided. She called the idea of a 
requirement for tribal officials to 
issue tax forms to spiritual lead- 
ers for conducting traditional cer- 
emonies as not only burdensome 
but culturally offensive. 

William Lomax, president of 
the Native American Finance 
Officers Association based in 
Washington, D.C., requested the 
committee to take six measures 
in its oversight role to respect 
the federal government’s trust 
responsibilities, hard- won treaty 
rights, long established and reaf- 
firmed federal Indian policies and 
the current presidential admin- 
istrations objectives of ensuring 
fairness in tax policies. 

He proposed the following 
measures: Placing a moratorium 
on any examinations of tribal 
general welfare programs until 
clear and consistent guidance or 
legislation is enacted; 


Ensure sovereignty and federal 
policy is upheld and supported in 
the creation of a general welfare 
doctrine for tribes; 

Ensure input from tribal lead- 
ers and congressional intent is 
incorporated into the guidance 
document; 

Ensure tribal leadership has 
ample opportunity to review 
any formal or informal guidance 
prior to implementation and have 
meaningful input in this and other 
IRS policy that directly affects 
tribes, 

End the abrupt change in IRS 
policy to begin taxing trust and 
settlement distributions to indi- 
viduals, and 

Be prepared to step in with 
statutory language should the 
IRS’ final guidance fail to uphold 
the core tenants of federal Indian 
policy. 

Speaking on behalf of the 
IRS, Christie Jacobs, director of 
the IRS Office of Indian Tribal 
Governments, indicated the agen- 
cy questions how the general wel- 
fare exclusion applies to tribes. 

“The principle issue for dis- 
cussion today is the general 
welfare exclusion. Tribes, like all 
governments, sponsor social wel- 
fare programs designed to support 
their members. Of principal rel- 
evance to the IRS is whether pay- 
ments made through those social 


welfare programs are taxable. 

To be very clear, whether this 
exclusion is or is not applied does 
not limit what benefits or social 
programs tribes can provide to 
their members. The question is 
whether the provision of those 
benefits is excludable from gross 
income under the general welfare 
doctrine.” 

Christie further indicated the 
IRS intends to publish written 
guidance that will address issues 
raised by tribes and improve 
internal coordination procedures 
for increased clarity and consis- 
tency in applying the general wel- 
fare doctrine. She added that the 
agency looks forward to working 
with tribes on this item in the 
future. 

The Committee on Indian 
Affairs is currently composed 
of 13 U.S. senators, seven 
Democrats and six Republicans, 
and is chaired by Senator Daniel 
Akaka (D-HI). The six panelists 
appearing before the commit- 
tee at the hearing were Steele, 
Malerba, Lomax, Jacobs, Athena 
Sanchey-Yallup, secretary of the 
Confederated Tribes and Bands 
of the Yakima Nation Tribal 
Council, Toppenish, Wash., and 
Aaron Klein, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for economic policy coor- 
dination in the U.S. Department 
of the Treasury. 


Act passed in House, pends in Senate 


out the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior as long as leases 
are executed under tribal regula- 
tions previously approved by the 
Department of the Interior (DOI). 

According to a summary of 
the House bill acquired through 
the Library of Congress, the 
HEARTH Act of 2011 extends 
the discretion to lease restricted 
lands for business, agricultural, 
public, religious, educational, 
recreational or residential pur- 
poses without the approval of the 
Interior as long as such arrange- 
ments are conducted under 
tribal regulations approved by the 
Interior. In effect, it streamlines 
the process by eliminating the 
need for approval of each transac- 
tion by the Interior. Historically, 
obtaining approval from the DOI 
for individual leases is often 
slow and cumbersome enough to 


discourage financial institutions 
from becoming involved, making 
it difficult for members to take 
advantage of tribal homeowner- 
ship programs on tribal lands. 

Congressional Representative 
Betty McCollum of Minnesota 
spelled out the situation to col- 
leagues on the house floor in 
testimony last May, “Under cur- 
rent law, many Native Americans 
living on tribal land have to 
fight government bureaucracy 
to buy a home. Just like other 
Americans pursuing the American 
dream of homeownership, they 
find a house, get a mortgage 
approved and make an offer. 

It’s at this point that the dream 
often turns into a nightmare for 
tribal members. Before they can 
close on a house, they have to 
get approval from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to lease the 


land - and this approval process 
can take as long as two years. 
During this extremely long wait, 
the mortgage approval usually 
expires and sellers can rarely wait 
this long. With such a daunting 
and long process, it’s no wonder 
that tribal members give up and 
decide to move off the reserva- 
tion and away from their families 
and communities, just to own a 
home.” 

Passing the HEARTH Act 
into law, said McCollum, would 
allow tribal governments to 
lease the land directly, making 
the process faster and easier for 
American Indians to buy homes 
on tribal lands. McCollum added, 
“This leasing structure would 
also encourage community 
and economic development on 
tribal lands, and spur renewable 
energy development in Indian 


Country. Tribal governments will 
be able to control their own land 
and direct the necessary resources 
to construct community centers 
and fill commercial spaces.” 

The bill also sets forth the 
required environmental review 
processes required under tribal 
leasing regulations that must be 
in place to gain approval from the 
DOI. The review process calls for 
identification and evaluation of 
any significant effects a proposed 
lease may have on the environ- 
ment and sufficient time to allow 
public comment on those effects. 

The HEARTH Act is pending 
approval from the U.S. Senate 
before going to the president of 
the United States to be signed 
into law. 

This Act should not be con- 
fused with another act with the 
same acronym passed in 2009. 


Supreme Court ruling on "Obamacare" affirms Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act permanence, provisions 


By Rick Smith 

The United States Supreme 
Court rendered a decision 
last June 28 in the case of 
the National Federation of 
Independent Business et. al. v 
Sebelius, Secretary of Health 
and Human Services. The case 
involved the constitutionality 
of key provisions in the Patient 
Protection and Affordable 
Care Act passed by Congress 
in 2010. The Affordable Care 
Act is commonly referred to as 
“Obamacare,” the most conten- 
tious provisions in question 
require most Americans to main- 
tain “minimum essential” health 
insurance coverage beginning in 
2014 and that states must accept 


certain terms to receive federal 
Medicaid expansion funding. 

The aim of the provisions is to 
increase the number of Americans 
with access to health services and 
decrease the cost of health care. 

Included in the Affordable 
Care Act is the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act passed by 
Congress and signed into law by 
President Obama in March 2010. 
The Supreme Court essentially 
upheld the Affordable Care Act, 
the president’s overhaul of health 
care in the United States. 

While it appears the Supreme 
Court’s decision will not end all 
squabbles over the Affordable 
Care Act regarding matters such 
as funding, encroachment on the 


sovereignty of states, views of 
religious institutions and other 
details, the decision does reaf- 
firm the permanent Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act of 2010 
as it was not a point of the over- 
all contentions in the Affordable 
Care Act. 

According to the U.S. Health 
and Human Services, some of 
the many major changes and 
improvements to health care ser- 
vices in Indian Country include 
authorization for hospice care, 
assisted living and long-term care 
programs along with other health 
care based in homes and commu- 
nities. It allows tribes and tribal 
organizations to buy health ben- 
efits coverage for Indian Health 


Service (IHS) beneficiaries, 
authorizes IHS to make arrange- 
ments with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and Department 
of Defense to share medical 
facilities and services, updates 
laws on the ability of Indian 
health facilities to collect reim- 
bursements from Medicare, 
Medicaid and the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program, autho- 
rizes urban Indian organizations 
to establish programs to train and 
employ Indians to provide health 
care services and directs the 
IHS to establish comprehensive 
behavioral health, prevention and 
treatment programs. 

The Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act also mandates 


certain funding sources to support 
health care in Indian Country. 

Prior to President Obama 
signing the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act into law in 
2010, the provisions of the origi- 
nal and very different original 
version passed by Congress in 
1976 had to be reauthorized at 
intervals. American Indian tribes 
and tribal organizations began 
pushing for an updated and per- 
manent version of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act 
in 2000, according to Yvette 
Roubideaux, director of the 
Indian Health Service. 

(Editor’s note: Read more on 
this subject in Cathy Abramson’s 
unit report on page 27.) 
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Forum focused on economic diversification 



A speaker addresses attendees at the Michigan Economic Development 
Corporation third annual tribal-state economic forum in Lansing. 


LANSING - The Michigan 
Economic Development 
Corporation (MEDC) hosted its 
third annual tribal- state economic 
forum in Lansing on May 17 
and 18. The event was attended 
by about 85 people, including 
representatives from nine of 
Michigan’s 12 Indian tribes, as 
well as participants from other 
tribes from across the United 
States. 

“We are excited to be working 
with Michigan’s Indian tribes to 
grow more and better jobs and 
retain our youth and talent in 
Michigan,” said Terri Fitzpatrick, 
Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa and 
vice president of tribal business 
development for the MEDC. “The 
MEDC works with each tribe on 
an individual basis, respectful of 
unique interests and proprietary 
information.” 

Attendees were exposed to a 
variety of business development 
topics ranging from business, 


finance and government contract- 
ing to agri-business, aquaculture 
and alternative energy. Three 
of Michigan’s tribes — the 
Nottawaseppi Huron Band of 
Potawatomi, the Pokagon Band of 
Potawatomi, and the Hannahville 
Potawatomi Indian Community 
— shared inspirational project 
stories with the gathering. 

Lisa McComb, executive 
director of Northern Shores Loan 
Fund, Inc., a Native-certified 


community development finan- 
cial institution, discussed the 
various entrepreneurial funding 
and services provided by NSLF, 
Inc. to the local community. The 
Northern Shores Loan Fund was 
formed by the Little Traverse Bay 
Bands to promote economic and 
community development. 

Dennis Worden, legislative 
director for the Native American 
Contractors Association in 
Washington, D.C., and a member 


of the Coeur d’Alene Tribe of 
Idaho, encouraged tribes to use 
their distinct tribal advantages to 
pursue federal contracting oppor- 
tunities. 

“The federal government is the 
largest purchaser of goods and 
services in the world,” Worden 
said. 

Kip Richie, Forest County 
Potawatomi of Wisconsin 
and chief operation officer 
for the Potawatomi Business 
Development Corporation, served 
as the keynote speaker and pro- 
vided an overview of how his 
tribe initiated its non-gaming 
business diversification efforts. 

“It did not happen overnight 
and not everything was a win,” 
Richie said. “But we successfully 
moved from passive investments 
to purchasing existing companies 
and pursuing federal contracting.” 

“A job on the rez is a job in 
the region,” said Eric Trevan, a 
member of the Match-E-Be-Nash- 


She-Wish Band of Pottawatomi, 
Gun Lake Tribe, and president 
and chief executive officer of 
Anishnabe Development. “I 
encourage tribal officials to plan 
for sustainable cooperative econ- 
omies.” 

Frank Ettawageshik, Little 
Traverse Bay Bands Odawa, who 
serves as the Executive Director 
of the United Tribes of Michigan, 
said the event and advancement 
of state-tribal business develop- 
ment collaboration had come a 
long way. 

“We used to sit and talk 
about what we could do, what 
we should do. Today we’re 
here talking about what we are 
doing, and what we have done,” 
Ettawageshik said. 

Tribal forum information can 
be found on the MEDC’s website 
at michiganadvantage.org/tribal. 

For more on the MEDC and 
its initiatives, visit the webswite 
Michigan Advantage .org . 


Patrick Miles appointed regional U.S. attorney 


GRAND RAPIDS - Grand 
Rapids attorney Patrick Miles Jr., 
44, took the oath of office as U.S. 
Attorney for the Western District 
of Michigan July 9 . Miles was 
nominated by President Barack 
Obama on March 29 and was 
confirmed by the United States 
Senate on June 29. Miles is the 
first African American to hold the 
post of U.S. Attorney for Western 
Michigan. 

U.S. Attorney Miles replaces 
Donald A. Davis. 

Miles began his legal career as 
an associate at the Grand Rapids- 
based law firm of Varnum, 
Riddering, Schmidt and Howlett 
in 1991 after graduating from 


Harvard Law School. He became 
a partner at the age of 29 and was 
the first African American part- 
ner in Varnum’s 110-year history. 
Miles joined the national law 
firm of Dickinson Wright PLLC 
in 2006 as a partner based in the 
Grand Rapids office. In 2010, 
Miles ran to represent Michigan’s 
Third District in Congress. He 
won the Democratic primary, but 
did not win the November gen- 
eral election. 

A Grand Rapids native, 

Miles graduated from Ottawa 
Hills High School at the age 
of 16. After spending a year 
at Great Lakes Bible College 
(now known as Great Lakes 



Patrick Miles Jr. 


Christian College) , Miles gradu- 
ated from Aquinas College with a 
Bachelors of Science in Business 
Administration with an eco- 
nomics major. Miles served as 
President of the Grand Rapids 
Bar Association from 2004 to 
2005 . He also was chairman of 
the Aquinas College Board of 
Trustees from 2004 to 2008. 

Most recently, he was President 
of the Grand Rapids Black 
Chamber of Commerce. His 
local community involvement 
includes past service as a board 
member and officer of Advisory 
Center for Teens, Greater Grand 
Rapids YMCA, Hope Network, 
Inner-City Christian Federation, 


Spectrum Health Foundation, 
Spectrum Health Hospitals, 
and DeVos Children’s Hospital 
Foundation. Miles previously 
was elected as a Grand Rapids 
Bar Association Trustee and 
chaired its Diversity Committee 
from 1998 to 2002. 

The U.S. Attorney is the 
chief law enforcement officer 
in the District, responsible for 
federal criminal prosecutions 
and civil cases involving the 
U.S. Government. The Western 
District of Michigan consists of 
49 counties, including the entire 
Upper Peninsula, as well as 11 
federally-recognized Native 
American Indian tribes. 


Member-owned business serves five U.P. counties 


By Brenda Austin 

Ground Source Heating & 
Refrigeration of Garden, Mich., 
is co-owned by a brother- sister 
team, Sault Tribe members Bryan 
and Aimee Goudreau. They 
opened their doors for business 
July 1 with a month’s worth of 
work already scheduled. Bryan 
said they hope to work hand-in- 
hand with residents, contractors 
and businesses of Delta, Alger, 
Schoolcraft, Mackinaw and 
Chippewa counties to build last- 
ing relationships and provide the 
best service at an affordable rate. 

Ground Source is a service 
provider of refrigeration and 
heating equipment offering main- 
tenance and installation. They 
also offer sales, installation and 
maintenance of air conditioning, 
gas fireplaces, restaurant kitchen 
equipment, HEPA filtration sys- 
tems and Bryan is certified and 
will be specializing in geo-ther- 
mal design and installation. They 
are available 24/7 for emergency 
service calls with no overtime 
charges for customers who sign 
up for their yearly maintenance 
program. 

If you are a business or resi- 
dential customer planning a con- 
struction project, Ground Source 
can help you from the planning 
stage through to completion with 
your kitchen, heating and refrig- 
eration needs. 

Bryan and his sister agree they 



Bryan Goudreau 


would like to buy USA-made 
products as much as possible. 
They also offer tribal member 
and elder discounts. Recognizing 
that residents of the UP live in 
mostly rural areas, Bryan said in 
order to help customers living in 
the more remote areas, Ground 
Source will charge a rate of .55 
cents per mile and $25 an hour 
for travel time with their profes- 
sional rate of $75 an hour begin- 
ning when they are actually on 
the job. 

“I enjoy helping people and 
offering clean renewable energy 
products,” Bryan said. He hopes 
to add solar and wind energy 
products to his inventory next 
year. “I decided I can take more 
pride and responsibility in quality 
service if I can provide it myself. 
I believe in providing the best 
service for your money and doing 
the best I can for what you are 
going to spend with me.” 


Bryan is certified as a heavy 
equipment operator and has an 
associate’s degree in HVAC from 
Mid Michigan College. He is 
also EPA certified, ARI certified, 
holds a Michigan contractors 
license and is certified in geo- 
thermal design and installation. 
Since 1996 he has worked for 
Michigan companies as a HVAC 
service technician and as a refrig- 
eration technician. 

Bryan and Aimee grew up 
in the construction and service 
industry — their father owns 


Goudreau & Associates, Inc., 
offering architectural and engi- 
neering design services. 

Aimee, who is the president 
of Ground Source, has been help- 
ing Bryan build a business plan 
and put policies and procedures 
in place for the new company. 
She said, “Our business is family 
owned. We have a shared vision, 
value and goals with a dedicated 
team to stand behind our work. 
We strive hard to achieve the 
highest quality of customer ser- 
vice and satisfaction.” 


Bryan, who is the service 
manager, said his goal is to take 
care of their customers in a 
timely manner and as efficiently 
as they can. 

Bryan said that Ground Source 
would be working with a local 
bank in Delta County to offer low 
interest rate loans to help custom- 
ers finance their energy projects. 

To make an appointment or 
for more information, call Bryan 
or Aimee at (906) 450-0408, 
email groundsourcehtg@gmail. 
com. 


Commanche Nation appoints 
first ambassador to Spain 


ALBUQUERQUE - 
LaDonna Harris (Comanche), 
President and Founder of 
Americans for Indian Opportunity 
(AIO), was appointed on May 
16 as the first Comanche Nation 
Ambassador to Spain and 
Castilla-La Mancha by chairman 
of the Comanche Nation, Johnny 
Wauqua. 

Harris was appointed fol- 
lowing a private traditional 
Comanche ceremony, when 
Wauqua presented her with the 
title and the proclamation. Spain 
has entered into official agree- 
ment with Sia, an Oklahoma- 
based nonprofit organization 



LaDonna Harris 


affiliated with the Comanche 
Nation, for the purpose of pres- 


ervation of the Spanish Imperial 
Eagle. In both the Spanish and 
Comanche culture, eagles have a 
historical and cultural symbolism 
and attachment. 

The proclamation states that 
Harris was appointed as ambas- 
sasdor “to honor this landmark in 
diplomatic relations and to prop- 
erly facilitate continued good will 
with the people of Spain.” 

“I am humbled and honored to 
represent the Comanche Nation to 
our brothers and sisters in Spain,” 
said Harris, who also serves on 
the Comanche Nation Ethno- 
Ornithological Initiative (SIA) 
Board of Directors. 
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Third annual Sault Area Auto Show delights 



Above left, detail of a classic 1967 Mercury Cougar display featuring Matchbox replicas of the model arranged on the top of the air filter of the real thing. Above right, the real thing in 
all of its gleaming glory. The Cougar was one of the classics competing in the third annual Sault Area Auto Show on June 16 near the Kewadin Casino and Convention Center in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Other than shiny displays of rolling works of engineering and art, the show featured food, beverages, awards and door prizes. Watch for the Sault Area Auto Show next year. 




Left, the front end of a mighty fine looking 1967 Chevrolet Chevelle Super Sport 427. Above, the 
same Chevelle at the angle from which you would most likely view it if you were competing 
against it in a race. 




Left, a 1955 
Chevrolet Bel Air, 
made back when 
even the more 
humble cars 
were designed 
and built with 
distinctive styl- 
ing. Right, the 
handsome rear 
view of this one 
splendid ol’ ‘55. 


Photos by 
Rick Smith 




Above left, a row of classics ready for inspection. The annual show is open to cars, trucks and motorcylces. Above right, a T-bucket alongside a more modern muscle car. Anyone inter- 
ested in participating or attending the show next year should check in with Cecil at (906) 440-7849 or Brad at 440-7764 for any questions about the virtual swap meet, 
restoration resource table or any other aspects of the show. 
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31st annual Sault Tribe summer gathering and contest powwow held July 5-8 on reservation 


Drummer Craig Moonias with Little Bear Drum from Mens fancy dancer. 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. 



Womens fancy dancer. 



Anthony Bourne, 8, spun in circles with his bubble wand. 


Womens fancy dancer. 



Jayda Ricord, 7, and facepainter Justice Guilbault. 



Left to right: Frank Parr, 12, Quinten Jacobson, 13, Brendan Shipman, 
13, Devyn McKeever, 13, Alasyia Brewer and Ally Kyllonen, 14. 
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Boys grass dancer. 


Girls traditional dancer. 


4-year-old Leah Parr had fun blowing bubbles at the Womens traditional dancer, 
kids carnival Friday evening. 



Womens fancy dancer. 





Beula Ogemaw Fowler of the Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa and Local artist Steve Biron was explaining to Lauren Gravelle the best way 

Chippewa Indians, works with her son John in their traders booth. to drill a hole in an abalone shell. Both are Sault Tribe members. 




Girls fancy dancer. 


Teen fancy shawl girls lining up for the judges. 


The Super Kids hand drum group from Oneida, Wise. — Kitahna Silas, 
5, Floyd Wayne Silas III, 10, Chinodin, 12, Micayla Silas, 7. 





Golden age traditional mens dancer. Boys teen traditional dancer. 


Womens traditional dancer. 


Youth boys grass dancer. 


Aunt Melissa and nephew Anthony Laughlin, 8. Teen girls traditional dancer. 


Youth boys grass dancer. 
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Hessel Graduation 2012 




Drew Paquin, Cedarville Title VII 
Indian Education coordinator. 


Erin Currie 



Jordan Warner 



Darci Wilson 




Nate VanAlstine 



Barb Smutek receives talking staff from Robin LaTour (L-R) 



Cedarville graduates Danial Landreville, Kaytelyn Williams, Reat Stacy 
Moss and Erin Currie. 



Terry LaTour presents participation cer- Lisa Burnside hugs TYC par- 
tificate to James Landreville. ticipant Morgan McQuiston. 



Terry LaTour presents certificate to Josh Savlador. YEA assistant Robin 
LaTour looks on. 


Open House 

Date: July 26, 2012 
Time: 4:00p.m — 7:00p.m 
Where: 1936 J.K. Lumsden Way 



Asking Price 
$55,000.00 

3 Bedroom 
1 Bath 

Sitting on 1 Acre of Trust Land 
This completely remodeled home is a must see. 

Please contact Dana Piippo at 906-495-1450 for 
further information or to schedule an appointment to 
look at the home. 
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Sault Tribe 
students get 
bachelor’s, 
excel in 
engineering 



Mr. and Mrs. Michael Brown 
are proud to announce their son, 
Brant, has earned a Bachelor 
of Science degree in product 
design engineering technology 
from Ferris State University dur- 
ing the May 5, 2012, commence- 
ment exercises. 

Brant received an Associate 
of Science degree in computer 
aided drafting and tool design 
from Ferris State University in 
2010. Brant is a 2008 graduate 
of Rudyard High School and a 
2008 recipient of the Drafting and 
Design Technology Outstanding 
Student Award presented by the 
Sault Area Career Center. 

Brant is a Sault Tribe member 
and would like to thank the tribe 
for all of the assistance he has 
received in achieving this goal. 

He has accepted a position as 
an exterior designer with General 
Motors Corporation and will be 
working in Warren, Mich. 



Baillie Rae McNally, daughter 
of Dan and Donna McNally of 
Burrillville, R.I., and granddaugh- 
ter of the late Raymond and Ruth 
McNally of Munising, Mich., 
graduated May 12 from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute (WPI) in 
Worcester, Mass., with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in mechanical 
engineering with a concentration 
in Materials Science. 

She completed two projects 
required for graduation. Her 
junior project included develop- 
ing and designing rain barrel pro- 
totypes for a green neighborhood. 
Her senior project involved deter- 
mining the heat treatment effects 
on hardness and microstructure of 
aluminum alloys. 

As a starting point guard for 
the last three years on the WPI 
women’s basketball team, Baillie 
broke the record for most minutes 
played in a career (3,185 minutes) 
and most minutes played in a 
season (1,048 minutes). She also 
was named to the New England 
Women’s and Men’s Athletic 
Conference (NEWMAC) All- 
Academic Team, and played on a 
NEWMAC regular season cham- 
pionship team and an Eastern 
College Athletic Conference New 
England Division III champion- 
ship team. 

Baillie was recently awarded 
a research assistantship and will 
continue her education at WPI 
working toward a master’s of 
mechanical engineering degree. 
She sincerely thanks the tribe for 
their continued support during the 
four years she was attending col- 
lege. 



TEAM MEMBER OF THE MONTH — Sheila Compton, Kewadin Sault 
Executive Host, is the Team Member of the Month for June. Stop by the 
Executive Host office to congratulation her! Thanks for all your hard 
work, Sheila! 


Yale grad plans to help curb 
extinction of indigenous languages 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Kalvin 
Hartwig recently earned a Master 
of Arts in international rela- 
tions and authored a paper titled, 
Language as 
an Aspect of 
Identity and 
Indigeneity. 

The word 
“indigneity” 
refers to the 
qualities and 
concepts 
found in 
indigenous 
societies. 

Now he seeks to build about 
two years of work experience 
before pursuing further graduate 
degrees in linguistics. 

“About every two weeks 
another language dies, most of 
which are indigenous languages. 
Most of the time, aspects of the 
culture and knowledge that’s 
embedded in that language 
dies with the last speaker,” said 
Hartwig. He aims to help protect 
and revitalize indigenous lan- 
guages. 

He said linguistics degrees 
would give him the tools to help 
him understand languages and 
revitalization techniques. To that 
end, once he has achieved those 
degrees, his goal is to remain in 
academia as a professor, teaching 
students, in addition to working 
with communities and organiza- 
tions in the field to reinvigorate 
ancestral tongues. Along with 
working with students and com- 
munities, he would also look at 
incorporating non-government 
organizations into his works. 

Hartwig was a 2011 recipient 
of the George K. Nolan Tribal 
Judicial Scholarship as well 
as a 2010 recipient of scholar- 
ships from the Michigan Indian 
Elders Association, American 
Indian Education Foundation 
and Michigan Tech Julian Percy 
Award. He earned a Master of 
Arts in international relations 
from Yale University at gradua- 
tion commencement ceremonies 
last May. 

According to Yale University, 
he earned an associate degree 
in humanities and a Bachelor of 
Science in social sciences with a 
minor in German from Michigan 
Technological University in 
2010. He also studied at Tampere 


University of Technology in 
Finland and American University 
in Washington, D.C. 

As an undergraduate, Hartwig 
served as a legislative and pub- 
lic affairs intern at the National 
Science Foundation where he 
researched international law and 
the impacts of scientific research 
on indigenous peoples. In addi- 
tion, he wrote his senior thesis 
comparing indigenous self-deter- 
mination between two Ojibwe 
communities along the U.S. And 
Canadian border and has partici- 
pated in indigenous rights activ- 
ism. 

In 2011, Hartwig interned with 
the United Nations Secretariat 
for the Permanent Forum on 
Indigenous Issues and studied 
German at the University of 
Heidelberg. At Yale, he learned 
how indigenous peoples can 
assert their rights at the inter- 
national level in these times of 
increasing globalization. In addi- 
tion, he was co-chair of the Yale 
Native American Law Students 
Association and would incorpo- 
rate what he has learned of a vari- 
ety of laws and policies as they 
apply to American Indians and 
other indigenous peoples. 

Hartwig was also involved 
with the non-violent encamp- 
ment in protest of the Kennecott 
Eagle Mine north of Marquette 
at a site sacred to the Ojibwe, 
Eagle Rock. The mining opera- 
tions will desecrate the site in the 
eyes of the Ojibwe. Hartwig was 
a fire-keeper and camper during 
the organized protest in the sum- 
mer of 2010. The battle continues 
through other avenues even as the 
mining operations commenced 
last September. 

Currently, Hartwig has 
a rudimentary command of 
Anishinaabemowin and is dedi- 
cated to understanding the story 
of the language along with 
becoming fluent. 

“Many people think they don’t 
have time to learn their ances- 
tral language,” said Hartwig. 

“But you take time for what you 
think is important.” He indi- 
cated strengthening the language 
strengthens the identity and cul- 
ture, which in turn would help 
preserve it for coming genera- 
tions. 

Hartwig is a 2006 graduate of 
Sault Area High School. 


Births - 



CIARAN CRAWFORD 
GILMORE 


Adam and Dareth (nee McCoy) 
Gilmore of Johnstown, Ohio, 
are the parents of a son, Ciaran 
Crawford Gilmore, bon on March 
16, 2012, at 1:13 p.m. in the Ohio 
State University Medical Center, 
Columbus, Ohio. He weighed 8 
pounds, 5 ounces and measured 
21 inches in length. 

He joins Cael and Brielle at 
home. Grandparents are Sheri 
Poirier of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Joe and Sharon McCoy of Sault 
Ste. Marie, and the late Kenneth 
and Betty Gilmore of Mansfield, 
Ohio, and Phyllis and the late 
Ivan Aukerman of Greenville, 
Ohio. Great-grandparents are 
Norris and Kathleen Poirier of 
Pickford, Mich., and Joyce and 
the late Art McCoy of Sugar 
Island. 

KEANE PAWLANTA 

Keane Matthew Jona Pawlanta 
was born at 6:02 p.m., May 
16, 2012, at Otsego Memorial 
Hospital in Gaylord, Mich. He 
weighed 7 pounds, 5 ounces and 
was 21 inches in length. 

His parents are Ken and 
Kathleen (nee Donnelly) 
Pawlanta. He joins siblings 
Chase, 14, Kenley, 10, Peter, 

8, Lake, 6, and Kaid, 3. His 
grandparents are Pete and Elaine 
Donnelly and George and Deb 
Brugman, all of Brimley, and 
Gene and Lona Pawlanta of 
Gaylord. Grandparents are Leon 
and Joyce First of Brimley and 
Kenneth Gilbert of Avon Park, 
Fla. 



Kalvin Hartwig 



Kaden Germain holds the award plaque for Most Improved Reader in First Grade in Soo Township Schools. 
The award is made in memory of Mary Kessinger by the Title VII Education Program. 
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O-Ke-Wash descendants spread far and wide 



Ken Wengert’s grandmother gave him the above tintype of her great 
great grandmother O-Ke-Wash, born in 1831, posing with a boy who is 
one of her sons. 


By Ken Wengert 

This photo is of O-Ke-Wash, 
also known as Sophia Sagataw 
and Sophia Williams. She’s listed 
on the Durant Roll as well as 
the 1870 census of Chippewa 
and Ottawa of Michigan. She’s 
also the common ancestor of 
the Sagataws of Hannah ville; 
the Hardwicks of Delta County; 
Macabee descendants of Delta, 
Chippewa and Mackinac 
Counties; and Williams descen- 
dants of Sault Ste. Marie. Since 
her descendants are scattered 
across the country, and include 
members of the Hannahville, 
Sault, and Grand Traverse Band 
tribes, I think the best way to 
share the photo with my distant 
relatives is to have it printed in 
tribal newsletters. 

O-ke-wash is my great-great- 
great-grandmother, and I’m 
descended from her daughter 
Sophia Hardwick. I’ve been 
researching this family for several 
years, and my grandmother had 
given me the original tin-type 
photo years ago. My grandmother 
didn’t know the name of the boy 
in the photo, but most likely it’s 
one of O-ke- wash’s sons. 

A member of the Traverse 
Band of Chippewa and Ottawa, 
Sophia “O-ke-wash” was born 
about 1831, and was married 
at least twice— first to Joseph 
Medwesh and later to James 
Williams. According to her grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth (Hardwick) 
Stone Paquette, Joseph Medwesh 
had gone away to fight in the 


Civil War and never returned. 

By 1868, Sophia was married 
to James Williams, and accord- 
ing to the 1907 Durant Roll and 
other census records, they lived in 


Stonington, Delta County, where 
James died on July 30, 1909. In 
1920 Sophia was living with her 
granddaughter, Annie (Macabee) 
Nadeau in Stonington. Her 


date and place of death remain 
unknown, as does her place of 
burial. 

The Durant Roll lists four liv- 
ing children in 1907: 

George Sigwate (or Sagataw) 
was born around 1854, and mar- 
ried Christine Osawwawnemeke 
(although Christine’s death record 
states that her maiden name was 
Neance). George and Christine 
farmed in Stonington, Delta 
County, and had at least nine 
children: Alex, Lawrence, Emma, 
Benedict, Martin, Joseph, Annie, 
Martha and Lucy. The family 
suffered tragically during the flu 
epidemic of 1918 when Christine 
and three children died in the 
span of two weeks. The Sagataws 
moved to Hannahville by 1930, 
and George died in Harris on 
April 24, 1930. George’s son, 
Benedict, was a veteran of World 
War I and settled in Harbor 
Springs. 

Sophia Medwesh was bom 
around 1857, and her marriage 
record states that her father’s 
name was Joseph Medwesh. 
Sophia married George Hardwick 
in Escanaba on Dec. 26, 1875. 
They farmed in Stonington, Delta 
County, where they raised five 
sons and three daughters: Moses, 
Catherine, George, David, John, 
Ellen, Elizabeth and Joseph. 
Sophia died in a house fire on 
May 17, 1912, while trying to 
rescue her 6-year-old grand- 
daughter, Hazel Boursaw, who 
also perished in the fire. Her hus- 
band died in Nahma Township, 


Delta County, on June 23, 1929. 
Both are buried in Indiantown 
Cemetery in Delta County. 

Mary Medwesh was born 
around 1862, and she married 
Moses Macabee in Fayette on 
Feb. 5, 1883. They farmed in Bay 
de Noc and Nahma Townships 
in Delta County, where they 
raised one son and five daugh- 
ters: Jennie, Anna, Frank, Mae, 
Rose and Eva. Mary died on 
July 8, 1914, and was buried in 
Indiantown Cemetery in Delta 
County. Her husband moved to 
Manistique around 1920, where 
he died on April 19, 1935. 

Norman Williams was born 
around 1868, and his father was 
James Williams. Norman married 
Angeline Beaver in Delta County 
on July 13, 1891, and they had 
had five children: Mary, Sophia, 
Norman, Jane and Louise. 
Norman worked in the woods and 
the family spent many years in 
Schoolcraft County. By 1930 he 
and his wife had settled in Sault 
Ste. Marie; their daughter Louise 
was married to Norman Boulley 
by this time, and was living on 
Sugar Island. Norman Williams 
died in 1941 and Angeline died 
on Feb. 27, 1958, in Sault Ste. 
Marie. She was buried in Hessel 
Cemetery in Mackinac County. 

If you have information on 
these families, I’d like to hear 
from you. I can be contacted by 
mail to Ken Wengert, 17703 Avy 
School Rd., Pecatonica, IL 61063; 
by phone at (815) 298-2703; or 
by email to kjw3.66@gmail.com. 



GOLDEN MEMORIES — Sault Tribe employee Randy Menard shared his grandparent’s 50th anniversary pic- 
ture, taken May 9, 1973, with Win Awenen Nisitotung. Pictured in the front row (L-R) are Louis A. Menard and 
Rose M. Menard; back row (L-R) Joseph M. Menard, Louis H. Menard, Marlene M. Menard (McDermott), John 
M. Menard and Robert G. Menard. 


Neusser goes to White Earth 



In November 2011, Michael 
Neusser, member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
was hired as the Economic 
Development and Marketing 
manager for the White Earth 
Nation of Minnesota. Neusser 
is assisting White Earth in mar- 
keting their social services and 
business development as well as 
administration of their websites 
and social media networks. He 
will also be volunteering time to 
White Earth Youth in construction 
of recreational trails. 


Moving ? 



TRIBAL MEMBERS! 

When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where you 
are headed! That way you 
won't miss one issue of your 
tribal paper. 

Call (800) 251-6597 


Stay Informed! 

Check out our Sault Tribe web- 
site for new board members’ 
contacts, board meeting videos 
and much more at: 

www.saulttribe.com/ 

government/board-of- 

directors. 


Kannan recognized for extraordinary impact on student 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Chole 
Kannan was recently awarded 
the Sue Lehmann Award for 
Excellence in Teaching, which 
recognizes extraordinary Teach 
for America second-year teachers 
in urban and rural public schools. 
Kannan, who is a resident of 
Rule ville, Miss., was one of five 
Teach For America award recipi- 
ents. A seventh and eighth grade 
reading and language arts teacher, 
she is also the department chair at 


Rule ville Middle School. Award 
recipients each received a $5 ,000 
prize. 

A native of Snell ville, Ga., 
Kannan is a 2009 graduate from 
Brookwood High School and 
a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. 

According to its website, 
Teach For America recruits, 
trains, and supports recent gradu- 
ates and professionals who com- 
mit to teach for two years in 
under- served schools and who 


become lifelong leaders of edu- 
cational equity. It has more than 
9,000 corps members teaching 
in 43 urban and rural regions 
throughout the country. 

As reported in a Teach For 
America news release, Kannan 
focused on the importance of 
literacy and led her students to 
remarkable academic growth. 

She helped build a love of read- 
ing within the school community 
and has created partnerships with 
local businesses and national 


literacy organizations to help fill 
her classroom with books. 

Teach For America Manager 
of Teacher Leadership 
Development and Kannan ’s 
instructional coach Shannon 
Wenck, said “She works tirelessly 
to ensure that all of her students 
realize their potential and become 
advocates of their own educa- 
tion.” 

The annual award was created 
in honor of longtime Teach For 
America national board member 


achievement 

Sue Lehmann to recognize the 
finest in teaching. Teach For 
America instructional coaches 
submit nominations for evalua- 
tion by regional panels and then 
a national selection committee 
where the award recipients are 
chosen. 

According to its website, 

Teach For America Chloe Kannan 
is the daughter of Shelley Marie 
Payment and Ravi Kannan and 
granddaughter of Merlin and 
Madeline Payment. 
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RICHARD L. BELLANT 

Richard L. Bellant, 66, of 
Lakeland, Fla., formerly of 
St. Ignace and Brevort, Mich., 
passed away May 13, 2012, 
at Good Shepherd Hospice in 
Auburndale, Fla., following a 
lingering illness. 

He was born in Petoskey on 
Sept. 17, 1945, to Henry and 
Hazel (nee Ash) Bellant of St. 
Ignace. 

He graduated from LaSalle 
High School and served in the 
U.S. Army during the Vietnam 
War. He sailed the Great Lakes 
beginning 1970 for 17 years for 
American Steamship Company. 
He retired in 2007 because of ill 
health. He retired as a steward 
with the steamship line. 

He married his wife, Jane, on 
Jan. 12, 1987, in Barsto, Fla. 

He is a life member of the 
American Legion in Mullberry, 
Fla., and the VFW in Lakeland. 
He is a member of Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians . 

He is survived by his wife; 
his mother, Hazel Bellant, of 
Lakeland, Fla.; a son and his 
family, Robert and Katrina 
Brugge, of Freeland; two 
stepsisters, Ann Freel, of St. 
Ignace, and Jane Coombe; a 
stepbrother, Jerry Wixson; two 
nieces, Mellisa Voss and Jennifer 
Hansen; a brother-in-law, 

Richard Moomey of Rockford; 
and two grandsons, Ryan and 
Kyle. 

He was preceded in death by 
his father, Henry Bellant; and a 
sister, Shirley Jean Moomey. 

Visitation was held May 17 
at Dodson Funeral Home in St. 
Ignace. Graveside services were 
May 18 at Epoufette Cemetery. 

WILLIAM COLEGROVE 

William “Bill” Colegrove, 61, 
of Comstock 
Park, Mich., 
formerly of 
Moran, Mich., 
died unexpect- 
edly on May 
10, 2012, of 
an apparent heart attack at his 
home. He was born in Moran 
on June 11, 1950, to Everett C. 
and Mary Ann (nee Stempki) 
Colegrove. 

Bill was an expert mechanic 
and a graduate of Automotive 
Technical School in Alpena. He 
worked for Borgman Ford in 
Grand Rapids for 17 years, also 
for Keller Ford in Walker and 
Duthler Ford in Grand Rapids. 

He has lived in Comstock Park 
for more than 38 years. 

He loved to hunt and fish, and 
had a camp in Moran. He never 
missed a first day of deer hunt- 
ing in his life. He was a volun- 
teer fireman all of his adult life 
and an expert cribbage player 
with three perfect hands in his 
lifetime. 

He married Frances Smith on 
June 29, 1968, at St. Ignatius 
Loyola Church in St. Ignace. 

He is survived by his wife; 
a son, William, of Lowell; a 
daughter, Jennifer Brown, of 
Comstock Park; two brothers and 
their families, Alfred and Carol 
Colegrove of St. Ignace, and Jim 
and Bobbi Colegrove of Moran; 
five sisters and their families, 
Louise Beaudoin of Trout 
Lake, Helen and Joe Fischer of 
Trout Lake, Dorothy and Ron 
Huffmann of Hessel, Doris and 
Richard McFarlane of St. Ignace, 



Gladys Belonga of Trout Lake; 
and three grandchildren, Chelsea, 
Taylor and Joshua. 

He was preceded in death by 
three siblings, Jack McPherson, 
Patricia Coon and Isabelle 
McPherson. 

Visitation and services were 
at Dodson Funeral Home in St. 
Ignace May 13 and 14, with 
Father Norbert Landreville 
officiating. Burial was in 
Brevort Township Cemetery in 
Allen ville. 

Pallbearers were Bobby 
Smith, Tom Colegrove, Ryan 
Bird, Curtis Hetherington, 

Dennis McPherson and Joshua 
Colegrove. 

LUELLA MAE GALLAGHER 

Luella Mae “Tootie” 

Gallagher, 86, 
of Goetzville, 

Mich., died on 
June 15, 2012, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich. 

She was born 
on March 15, 

1926, in DeTour Village, Mich. 

Luella grew up in DeTour. 

She married Lawrence “Larry” 
Gallagher on Feb. 25, 1950, in 
Sault Ste. Marie. They lived in 
Flint for over 30 years before 
retiring and moving to Goetzville 
in 1986. While in Flint, Luella 
was active in the VFW Auxiliary. 
She loved playing bingo and 
often played a table full of cards 
in each game. 

Luella is survived by her hus- 
band, Larry; daughter, Jeannie 
Grathoff; grandchildren, Brandei 
Besteman, Jason Kramer, Brenda 
Grathoff, Kimberly Gallagher 
and Kedrick Gallagher; and 
great grandchildren, Devon 
Hunt, Rebecca Hunt, Madisyn 
Besteman, Alley Gallagher, 

Avah Gallagher, Devlin Blunt 
and Gavin Blunt. Also surviving 
are her uncle, Lawrence Ledy; 
nephews, George Leonard and 
Philbert Leonard; nieces, Jeri 
Huyck, Leona DeKeyser, Diane 
Adams, Hermina Tatrow and 
Sharon Socia; and good friends, 
Dale and Linda Williams and 
Richard and Dorothy Royer. 

Luella was preceded in death 
by her son, Benjamin Jewel 
Gallagher; great-granddaugh- 
ter, Hope Besteman; brother, 
Herman Leonard; birth mother, 
Della Satago; and parents, Philo 
and Ellen Leonard. 

No services are planned at this 
time. Final resting place will be 
in Lytle Cemetery in Goetzville. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home, 
24549 S. M-129 in Pickford is 
serving the family. Condolences 
may be sent to the family at 
www.reamergalerfuneralhome . 
com. 

CLINTON A. GEORGE 

Clinton A. “Tede” George, 47, 
of Atik Ameg Ct. in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., 
passed away at 
War Memorial 
Hospital in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie on June 
15,2012. 

A proud member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, he was born on Nov. 5, 
1964, in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Tede enjoyed the outdoor 
life, especially fishing, watch- 
ing birds, football (the Green 
Bay Packers), NASCAR (Jeff 
Gordon), playing cards, dice, 


scrabble, horseshoes, bonfires, 
cribbage, music, pool and spend- 
ing time with family and friends. 

He is survived by his son, 
Timothy Wayne (Jessica) 

George; daughters, Natasha 
(Irineo) Alvarez and Ashley 
Hackworth; siblings, Nancy 
and (Ronnie) Bennett, Doreen 
(Larry) Bieber, Melody (Randy 
Lee) Fish, Grayce Anderson, 
Poncho Fish and Kim Fish; 
grandchild, Isaiah Blevins; girl- 
friend, Tammy Broom; great- 
aunt, Molly (Frank) LaCoy; and 
many nieces and nephews. 

He is also survived by ex-wife 
and friend, Tina Sigunza; and 
special friends, Ethel LaBranche, 
Wayne Fish, Gerald Parker, 
Bubba Broom and Tracy Broom 
and Glen “One Eye Glen.” 

He was preceded in death 
by his parents, Albert and 
Mary George; uncles, Alvin 
Fish, Pancho (Melva) Fish and 
Jerry (Kitty) Fish; aunt, Donna 
LaBranche; cousin, Tracy 
LaCoy; mother-in-law, Judy 
Parker; brother-in-law, Randy 
Lee; and friend, Jimmy Parker. 

Visitation and traditional 
services were on June 20 at the 
Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home assist- 
ed the family with arrangements. 

LAWRENCE GRIMES 

Lawrence Clayton Grimes, 82, 
of St. Ignace Township, died on 
March 8, 2012, at his home. 

He was born on Oct. 16, 1929, 
in Sagerton, Texas, to Lando and 
Fannie Lee (nee Bean) Grimes. 

Following his graduation 
from high school, Lawrence 
entered the U.S. Navy, and made 
it his career for 20 years, retir- 
ing in 1968. He served on the 
USS Bache DDE-470, a Navy 
destroyer. He was disabled after 
his discharge. 

He married Anna Paquin, 
a nurse from St. Ignace, on 
Sept. 30, 1961. They owned the 
Bishop Baraga Cemetery, later 
named Wequayoc Cemetery, a 
Native American sacred ground, 
on M- 134. He was a member of 
the Masonic Lodge, and a dis- 
abled American veteran. 

He is survived by a brother 
and his family, Leonard and 
Loretta Grimes of Comanche, 
Texas; a sister, Eula Lee 
Kornblatt of San Diego, Calif.; 
and several nieces and nephews. 

He was preceded in death 
by his wife, Anna, on Dec. 14, 
1995. 

Services were March 13 
at Dodson Funeral Home in 
St. Ignace with Pastor Floyd 
Lamoreaux officiating, with 
burial May 18 at Wequayoc 
Cemetery. 

JOSEPH C. HALLER 

Joseph C. Haller passed away 
June 10, 2012, at Northern 
Michigan 
Hospital. At his 
side were his 
son, Timothy 
Haller, and 
daughter-in- 
law, Jessica 
Haller. Also present were two of 
his grandchildren, Christopher 
Haller and Courtney Terpening, 
as well as Corrina Kauffman and 
Sherry Ewald. Joe was 80 years 
old. 

Joe was born in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on March 1, 1932. 
He was the only son of Joseph P. 


and Lillian Haller. Joe attended 
St. Mary’s Catholic School and 
went on to high school in Sault 
Ste. Marie. In 1951, he joined 
the National Guard 1437th out 
of Sault Ste. Marie. On Oct. 

7, 1951, and he was injured in 
Korea which left him paralyzed 
from the waist down. After 
returning home, he met Mavis C. 
Mitchele and they later married 
on June 18, 1962. Joe attended 
watch-making school to become 
a certified watchmaker and open 
a business in that field. He also 
attended Lake Superior State 
University and Michigan State 
University, earning a master’s 
degree in social work. He 
worked for the state of Michigan 
until he retired in the early 
1990s. His favorite pastime and 
his passion was shooting. In the 
mid-1960s, land was purchased 
to develop a shooting range. 

Joe and several others founded 
the Chippewa County Shooting 
Association. Joe always would 
encourage new people of all 
ages to get involved in shoot- 
ing. Today the club consists of 
over 600 members. Joe was also 
a lifetime member of the NR A, 
VFW and the American Legion. 

Joe is survived by his son, 
Timothy Haller, and daughter, 
Jennifer Robbins; four grandchil- 
dren, Robert Haller, Christopher 
Haller, Kiarra Robbins and 
Logan Robbins; seven step- 
grandchildren, Lindsey Bradley, 
her husband, Michael Bradley, 
Courtney Terpening, Andrew 
Terpening, Trysten Terpening, 
Blaine Terpening and Iva 
Terpening. Joe is also survived 
by three great-grandchildren, 
Ethan Cruz, Zander Cruz and 
Jace Cruz. 

Joe was a very respected and 
loved member of the community. 
He was the type of person who 
throughout his life would go 
to any length to help someone 
— he thought of himself last. 

Visitation took place June 
18 in the Mary Room at St. 
Mary’s ProCathedral Church, 
followed by a Mass of Christian 
burial with Father Sebastian 
Kavumkal as Celebrant. Final 
resting place will be in Oaklawn 
Chapel Gardens, next to his wife. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home. 

RANDALL J. KING 

Lifelong Naubinway resident, 
Randall “Randy” J. King, 51, 
died suddenly on June 8, 2012, 
at Helen Newberry Joy Hospital 
in Newberry. 

Born on Sept. 19, 1960, in 
Manistique, son of William 
“Bill” and Donna (nee Giddis) 
King, Randy was a 1978 gradu- 
ate of Engadine High School. 

He was co-owner of William 
King and Sons Fisheries for 23 
years , owned and operated the 
Malamute Saloon in Kinross for 
eight years and was , at the time 
of his death, bar and beverage 
manager at Kewadin Casino 
in Manistique. Randy was a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
enjoyed golfing, motorcycling 
and photography. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother, Donna, on Jan. 17, 
2004. 

His survivors include his sons, 
Shane King and Dylan King, 
both of Naubinway; father, Bill 
King of Naubinway; siblings, 





Terry (Jackie) King and David 
(Chris) King, all of Naubinway; 
former spouse, Deb King of 
Kinross; several nieces, neph- 
ews, aunts and uncles. 

A memorial service celebrat- 
ing the life of Randy J. King 
was held on June 11, 2012, at 
the Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry with Reverend Cheri 
Ford officiating. 

Condolences may be 
expressed at www.beaulieufuner- 
alhome.com. 



TERRY MICHAEL MCLEOD 

Terry Michael Mcleod, 42, of 
Lake Orion, Mich., walked on 
May 3,2012. 

Loving husband 
of Brenda; 
dear son of 
Carleen and the 
late Laurence 
McLeod; 
brother of Jennifer (Dennis) 
McLeod-Tyson, Judy (Pete) 
Vannini, Larry (Donna), Kathy, 
Dennis (Brenda) McLeod, and 
Patty (Dave) Cahoon; son-in-law 
of Jacqueline Kiss- Wilson and 
the late Charles; brother-in-law 
of Monica (Michael) Shamley, 
Charles Darin Wilson (Kristen), 
and Chris Wilson (Brian Hall); 
also survived by many aunts, 
uncles, nieces, and nephews. 

Mike was the “best guy ever.” 
He lived up to his Ojibwe name 
Mukoonse (Little Bear) and was 
as fun loving and comical as a 
bear cub. Mukoonse was a Navy 
veteran and served in the Persian 
Gulf War. He fought his biggest 
battles against cancer always 
with the hope that others may 
live. 

Funeral services were held 
May 8, 2012, at the Modetz 
Funeral Home, in Orion, Mich. 
Suggested memorials to the 
Leukemia-Lymphoma Society or 
University of Michigan Health 
Systems, Stem Cell Research, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


RODNEY A. NEWMAN 

Rodney Andrew Newman 
came into this world on Feb. 8, 
1968, to Susan 
McPherson 
Lively and 
Ronald W. 

Newman in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rodney is the 
second oldest 
of four children. He walked on 
peacefully in his sleep on July 2, 
2012 . 

Rodney was a very talented 
carpenter, artist and guitar player 
and was pretty much talented 
in anything he put his mind to. 
You could bet when he crafted 
something for someone he loved, 
he put all of his heart into that 
piece. 

If Rodney wasn’t busy craft- 
ing something for someone, he 
loved he was playing second 
father or favorite uncle to all 
children, but being a big kid 
himself this came to him as natu- 
ral as playing the guitar. 

Rodney’s love of life will 
be remembered and held close 
to the hearts of all he touched: 
his wife, Stephanie Thompson 
Newman of Sault Ste. Marie; his 
mother, Susan (Kenneth) Lively 
of Sault Ste. Marie; his father, 
Ronald (Vita) Newman of North 
Dakota; seven beautiful children, 
Jessica Marble, Jacob Thompson 
Hren, Jessica S. Thompson, 

Continued on page 22 
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Seandra Lynne Thompson, 
Nathaniel Reinier Thompson, 
Donnie Thompson, all of Sault 
Ste. Marie, and Elizabeth 
Wellington of Dubuque, Iowa; 
his sister, Marcy (Joseph) Biron 
of Athens, Mich.; his brother, 
Joseph Bart O’Connor of 
Beckley, W.V.; his sister, Melissa 
(Chris) Meredith of Jonestown 
Pa.; and his sisters, Valerie 
Whitman, Veronna Newman, 
Venessa Newman, Tia Patterson; 
and brother, Tristian Newman, all 
of North Dakota. He also leaves 
behind many nieces, nephews, 
great-nieces, great-nephews, 
aunt, uncles and many cousins. 
Rodney also leaves behind four 
special cousins, Barb Gregory, 
Bob Brown, Sam Pins and Sue 
Pins. 

He was preceded in death by 
all of his grandparents. 

Rodney will be sadly missed 
by the many people whose lives 
he touched so deeply. 

Visitation was on July 6 at 
Community of Christ Church, 
followed by services with Elder 
Kent Kramer officiating. Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Funeral Home 
assisted the family with arrange- 
ments. 

ANDREW GRANT SHEBER 

Andrew Grant Sheber, 15, of 
St. Ignace, died 
unexpectedly 
June 27, 2012, 
at his home. 

He was 
born on Dec. 

2, 1996, in 
Petoskey, to Daniel and Kerry 
(Grogan) Sheber. 

Andrew had just finished his 
freshman year at LaSalle High 
School. He excelled in football 
and was a friend to all. Andrew 
was known for his big smile. He 
sincerely loved football and had 
earned many medals and cer- 
tificates. He volunteered at the 
Mackinac County Animal Shelter 
and spent his vacation time car- 
ing for the animals while doing 
chores at the shelter. He worked 
at McDonald’s restaurant for 
the past year and was loved by 
everyone. He was an excellent 
shooter and gun handler and deer 
hunting with his father was his 
passion. 

He was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and an active member of 
the United Methodist Church in 
St. Ignace. 

Andrew is survived by his par- 
ents, Dan and Kerry Sheber of 
St. Ignace; two nieces, Autumn 
and Summer; many aunts, uncles, 
cousins and a host of friends. 

He was preceded in death by 
his grandparents, Edward and 
Bernadette Jean (nee Soelter) 
Sheber, and William and Joan 
Grogan. 

Friends called at the St. 

Ignace United Methodist Church. 
Services followed officiated by 
Pastor Erik Alsgaard. Burial was 
in St. Ignatius Cemetery. 

Memorials may be directed to 
the family, with envelopes avail- 
able from Dodson Funeral Home. 

ROBERT S. WILLIS 

Robert, born on Oct. 16, 

1955, passed away on June 10, 
2012, from non-Hopkins lym- 
phoma. 

Surviving are his brothers and 
sisters, Suzanne (Willis) Strom 



(late Gary), Clyde (Dawn) Willis, 
Cheryl (Willis) Payton (late 
James), Sheila (Harvey) Bartlett 
and Martin (Suzanne) Willis. 

Preceding him in death are 
his parents, Mr. Richard M. 

Willis and Mary E. (Betty) 

Povey, and his brothers, Richard 
V. Willis and Randolph L. Willis. 

Robert loved to go fishing 
and hunting with his father on 
Neebish Island. They hunted 
mostly on their grandparents’ 
(Clyde and Mildred Willis’) 
farm. They went to Neebish 
every chance they could, lots of 
fond memories and pictures. 

A visit to Sid Parr was never 
a question. The fiddle, guitar and 
harmonica were played. Robert 
loved the Beatles and played his 
guitar while listening to their 
music. 

After his parents were buried 
at the Presbyterian Cemetery on 
the island, Bob could never bring 
himself to go back to the island. 

Robert will be greatly missed 
by family, his dear friends and 
many relatives. He will be buried 
near his parents and grandparents 
on Neebish Island. 


ARLENE RODUNCE 
Arlene Merriam Kanzig 
Rodunce 
began her 
path on May 
29, 1924, and 
ended her path 
on March 29, 

2012 . 



Arlene lived life with a pas- 
sion — a Native American 
woman before her time. She 
loved to ride her 1942 Indian 
motorbike with her husband, Ed 
Kanzig. Together they owned 
Lay Rite Tile and Linoleum in 
Linwood, Mich. Arlene was one 
of the first five women to be one 
of the Rosie the Riveters, install- 
ing the windows on the bomber 
planes in World War II. After 
the war, Arlene became a regis- 
tered nurse and worked at Bay 
City Hospital in Michigan and 
eventfully became a teacher of 
nursing. Along the way, Arlene 
got her pilot’s license and flew 
a Cessna in her 50s. Arlene also 
taught office management, insur- 
ance billing and accounting. In 
her later years, Arlene taught 
genealogy in numerous Mormon 
temples. Arlene loved her mis- 
sions and callings with the LDS 
church. 

Arlene is survived by her 
brother, Glenn Merriam; her 
sisters, Lorraine West and Joyce 
Merriam; four children, Jan 
Marie Kanzig, Edward Henry 
Kanzig, Jackie Jean Brennon and 
Scott Crampton; 27 grandchil- 
dren, six great-grandchildren and 
four great-great grandchildren. 

Arlene was preceded in 
death by five children, Chris 
Kanzig, Kevin Kanzig, Darlene 


In loving memory of Michael 
A. McClusky, Nov . 11, 1956 
-July 14,1991. 

Those we 
love, don’t go 
away. They 
walk beside 
us every 
day unseen, 
unheard, but 
always near. 

Still loved, still missed and 
very, very dear. 

— Love, 

Mom, brothers and sister 



Hott, Pamela Crampton and 
Pat Doering; and her parents, 
Fredrick J. Merriam and Leona 
Marie Vallier. 

The family would like to 
acknowledge and thank the Good 
Samaritan Society and the LDS 
Church in Prescott Valley, Ariz., 
for all their love, care and sup- 
port. 



SHEENA LEE BOUSCHOR 

Sheena Lee Bouschor, 25, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away unexpectedly on June 28 , 
2012, at her home. 

Sheena, known by her family 
and friends as “Sheep,” was born 
on March 22, 1987, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. She graduated from 
Sault Area High School with the 
class of 2005. She later attended 
Lake Superior State University. 
She was employed at the Big 
Bear Arena where she worked in 
many positions. Most recently, 
she worked in the summer rec- 
reation program where she was 
promoted to youth program 
leader. She enjoyed working with 
children each day. She was very 
athletic, playing many differ- 
ent sports over the years, which 
included softball and basketball. 
Hockey was the sport she most 
excelled at. Sheena began play- 
ing at 10 years old in the Soo 
Michigan Hockey Association. 
She also played all across 
Ontario and United States at a 
high level, playing several years 
with the Soo, Ontario, Wildcats 
(OWHA). She was selected and 
attended the USA Development 
Select 15 and 16 Festivals in 
Rochester, N.Y. Marquette Iron 
Rangers U-19 (MWEHL) was 
the last organization Sheena 
played for. Many college hockey 
programs scouted Sheena and 
showed interest in her. Yale 
University hockey program was 
the most prestigious of the many 
universities that pursued her. 
Most recently, Sheena enjoyed 
being part of the Hospice Hockey 
Tournaments in Sault Ste. Marie. 
She also enjoyed being with her 
family and friends, listening to 
music, and spending time on the 
beach at family cabins in Bay 
Mills and Brimley. She loved 
spending time with her dog, 
named “Sheep,” who was just 
like a kid to her. Sheena was a 
member of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Sheena’s beautiful smile and 
personality will always be close 
to our hearts. 

Sheena is survived by her 
mother, April (Jason) Bouschor 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
father, Thomas (Karen) Farnquist 
Jr., both of Sault Ste. Marie, 


Mich.; her brothers, Trevor and 
Trenton McRorie of Sault Ste. 
Marie; her grandparents, Shirley 
Farnquist, Darlene Bouschor, and 
Thomas (Chris Sams) Farnquist 
Sr., all of Sault Ste. Marie; a 
great-grandfather, Charlie Krull 
of Sault Ste. Marie; and a great- 
grandmother, Jean Menerey, of 
Sault Ste. Marie. She is also 
survived by many aunts, uncles, 
cousins and special friend, Allen 
McKerchie. She is also survived 
by extended family, Tom and 
Brenda Cook and Carol Farrish. 

Sheena was preceded in death 
by her grandfather, of whom she 
was very fond, Raymond (Mick) 
Bouschor. 

A funeral service was held 
July 2 at C.S. Mulder Funeral 
Home with Brother John Hascall 
officiating. Burial was at Mission 
Hill Cemetery. A memorial 
will be set up in the near future 
with Soo Michigan Hockey 
Association in Sheena’s name. 

In lieu of flowers, memori- 
als may be left to the Sheena 
Bouschor Family to help with 
funeral expenses. 



ROGER WAYNE “BIG DUFF” 
Duffiney, 64, of Cheboygan, 
passed away June 30, 2012, in 
Cheboygan. 

He was born May 26, 1948, 
in Cheboygan 
to George 
and Marion 
(Fortune) 

Duffiney. 

Roger was 
an elder of 
the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of 
the Chippewa Indians, he was 
also an auto mechanic and also 
drove tow truck in Cheboygan 
for many years. Big Duff 
enjoyed hunting, fishing and 
spending time with his children 
and grandchildren. He and Shelly 
were married on July 11, 1992, 
in Cheboygan. 

Mr. Duffiney is survived by 
his wife, Shelly; three children, 
Cindy Marie (Jeff) Doss, of 
Alanson, Roger Oliver Duffiney, 
of Cheboygan, and Jason James 
(Alii) Lovelly of North Dakota; 
eight grandchildren, Jeffy, 

Gabe, McKayla, Joey, Zephrin, 
Chauncey, Hannah and Devin; 
half-brother, Eddie (Katie) 
Kasprzak of New York; two 
sisters, Nancy (Ken) Fader, of 
Lachine, and Carol Duffiney, 
of Cheboygan; sister-in-law, 

Barb Duffiney, of Cheboygan; 
first wife, Pamela Carter, of 
Cheboygan; and many nieces and 
nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents, George and Marion; 
and a brother, George. 

Beck Funeral Home will 
announce his memorial service 
when the date is set. Online con- 
dolences may be addressed to 
www.beckfuneralhome .org . 


ARTHUR CHARLES CAIRNS 

Arthur C . (Chuck) Cairns , 
was born at 
Payment on 
Sugar Island on 
May 28, 1936, 
to Jean and 
Arthur Cairns. 

He died peace- 
fully at home, 
surrounded by 
his family on 
May 16,2012. 

Chuck was very loyal to 



and beloved by his family and 
friends. His help, advice, cour- 
age, wisdom and grace will be 
missed and remembered. He had 
a great effect on his nephews and 
nieces and grandchildren. 

Chuck graduated Loretto High 
School, several Gas Company 
schools, a diesel mechanic school 
and held minor degrees from 
schools of hard knocks . 

Chuck loved music and was 
an accomplished guitar and banjo 
player. He had made his home in 
Ventura, Calif., for the past 50 
years. 

The third of five children, he 
was predeceased by his parents, 
brothers, John and Francis, and 
sister, Eleanor. 

Chuck is survived by his 
daughter, Noreen, son-in-law, 
Allan and granddaughter Nicole; 
his son, David, and family; his 
brother, Gary, and sisters-in-law 
Ella, of Grass Valley, Calif., and 
Wilma, of Sugar Island, Mich. 

“7 Can Feel Again ” 

Every time I find myself, 

I don’t know the person who 
was me 

I get lost in time, trying to 
make the younger man free; 
Every time I get somewhere, I 
know that this isn’t the place 
to be 

A blindness appears in the 
old man, thinking a younger 
man is he. 

Every time I dream of 
youth, I believe in my heart I 
am young again 

When I awake in the morn- 
ing, I am reminded of what 
gives me pain 

Every time I only want 
sunshine, I realize I can’t 
grow without rain 

That this thinking of being 
young will only drive me fur- 
ther insane. 

Bring to me the radiance 
that once was so prevalent in 
my eyes 

Guide to me the reality to 
not believe again in those old 
lies; 

Say to me something that 
will show to me a happy sur- 
prise 

That I don’t need to feel 
the blues at how quickly time 
flies. 

Loveliness in a beautiful 
day doesn’t mean that we 
have to grow old 

It is in you and me no mat- 
ter how our lives will unfold; 

That charm we have when 
we listen to the story that has 
been told 

The richness we find can’t 
be bought with any silver or 
gold. 

Youth, I love you with all 
the power that is in my heart 

I cherish you always 
though in me you have to 
depart; 

I know that within every 
day there is a brand new start 
That in every artist is the 
fresh beginnings of new art. 

I’m waiting for the sound 
of what made me happy 
inside 

The days of humility when 
I did not know any pride; 

I’m hoping to find that 
Friend who once was my 
guide 

So that I can feel again the 
childlike tears I have cried. 

— Written by David 
Houghton on May 15, 2010 
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2012 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Aaron A. Payment, 
Chairperson 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
aaronpayment@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-440-5937 

Cathy Abramson, 

Secretary 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
cabramson@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-322-3823 

DJ Malloy, Unit 1 Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
DMalloy@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-440-9762 

Dennis McKelvie, Treasurer 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
DMcKelvie@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-203-6698 

Jennifer McLeod, Unit 1 
Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
JMcLeodl @saulttri be.net 
_(CJ _906 ; 440 : 9 1 _5_1_ _ 


Deb Pine, Unit 1 Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
DPinel @saulttri be.net 
(C) 906-440-7581 

Lana Causley, Unit 2 
Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
lcausley@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-322-3818 

Catherine Hollowell, Unit 2 
Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
CHollowell@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-430-5551 

Bridgett Sorenson, Unit 3 
Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
BSorenson@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-430-0536 


Keith Massaway, Unit 3 
Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
kmassaway@saulttri be. net 
(C) 906-322-3802 

Denise Chase, Vice 
Chairwoman 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
dchase@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-322-3819 

Darcy Morrow, Unit 4 
Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
DMorrow@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-203-6699 

Joan Anderson, Unit 5 
Director 

523 Ashmun Street - SSM 
JCAnderson@saulttribe.net 
(C) 906-450-7299 


Fr. Brodeur goes to Mackinac 



Father Augustine Jacob (R) has succeeded Father Theodore Brodeur 
(L) as pastor of St. Francis Xavier Parish in Brimley and Blessed Kateri 
Tekakwitha Mission in Bay Mills. Father Theodore Brodeur will serve as 
associate pastor of the parishes of St. Anne on Mackinac Island and St. 
Ignatius Loyola in St. Ignace. 


Several priests will be serv- 
ing different parishes come 
July 3 with the clergy changes 
announced by Bishop Alexander 
K. Sample of the Catholic 
Diocese of Marquette. 

Father Darryl Pepin, 60, will 
leave his 14-year pastorate of 
Our Lady of Peace Parish in 
Ironwood to become the pas- 
tor of St. Elizabeth Ann Seton 
Parish in Bark River and St. 
Joseph Mission in Foster City. 
Born in Escanaba, Fr. Pepin was 
ordained a priest on June 9, 1978, 
by Bishop Mark F. Schmitt at St. 
Peter Cathedral in Marquette. He 
has served parishes in Marquette, 
Manistique, Gulliver, Escanaba, 
Big Bay, Trenary, AuTrain and 
Iron Mountain, before coming to 
Ironwood in 1998. He was also 
the vocations director for the dio- 
cese for five years. 

Father Robb Jurkovich, 35, 
will be the new pastor of Our 
Lady of Peace Parish in Ironwood 
after spending the last six years 
in Menominee. He is leaving as 
pastor of Resurrection Parish and 
parochial administrator of Holy 
Spirit Parish, but also served at 
Holy Redeemer Parish in the past. 
Before that, Fr. Jurkovich was the 
associate pastor of St. Thomas 
the Apostle Parish in Escanaba 
and St. Anthony of Padua Parish 
in Wells. Born in Marquette, he 
was ordained to the priesthood on 
June 11, 2004, by Bishop James 
H. Garland at St. Peter Cathedral 
in Marquette. 

Succeeding Fr. Jurkovich in 
Menominee will be Father Mark 
McQuesten, 62, who has been 
appointed pastor of Resurrection 
Parish and Holy Spirit Parish. Fr. 
McQuesten has served as pas- 
tor of St. Elizabeth Ann Seton 
in Bark River for the last five 
years and of St. Joseph Mission 
in Foster City for the last three 
years. In the past, he served par- 
ishes in Marquette, Ironwood, 
Rudyard, Trout Lake, Barbeau, 
Norway and Vulcan. He was 
also the Catholic Chaplain at the 
Kinross Correctional Facilities in 
the eastern U.P. Born in Detroit, 
Fr. McQuesten was ordained a 
priest on May 1, 1987, by Bishop 
Mark F. Schmitt at St. Peter 
Cathedral in Marquette. 


Father Benjamin Hasse, 33, 
will return to the diocese after 
a year’s study at Mundelein 
Seminary in Illinois to obtain a 
licentiate in Sacred Theology. He 
has been appointed pastor of St. 
Sebastian Parish in Bessemer, 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
in Wakefield and St. Catherine 
Mission in Marenisco. Fr. Hasse, 
who grew up in Kingsford, 
was ordained to the priesthood 
on June 5, 2009, by Bishop 
Alexander K. Sample at St. Peter 
Cathedral in Marquette. His first 
priestly assignment was as associ- 
ate pastor of St. Michael Parish in 
Marquette. 

Father Joy Adimakkeel has 
been relieved of his positions 
as pastor of the faith communi- 
ties in Bessemer, Wakefield and 
Marenisco and will transfer to 
the Archdiocese of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Father Theodore Brodeur will 
be leaving his positions as pas- 
tor of St. Francis Xavier Parish 
in Brimley and Blessed Kateri 
Tekakwitha Mission in Bay Mills 
to serve as associate pastor of the 
parishes of St. Anne on Mackinac 
Island and St. Ignatius Loyola in 
St. Ignace. Father James Williams 
will return to senior priest status 
after serving as associate pastor at 
St. Anne’s on Mackinac Island for 
the last year. 

Fr. Brodeur, 72, is a native 


of Detroit who was ordained 
a priest on June 4, 1966, by 
Bishop Thomas L. Noa at St. 
Peter Cathedral in Marquette. 

In the past, he has served par- 
ishes in Menominee, Negaunee, 
Escanaba, Ironwood, Grand 
Marais, Germfask, Goetzville, 
Hessel, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sugar Island. 

Succeeding Fr. Brodeur as pas- 
tor of St. Francis Xavier Parish 
in Brimley and Blessed Kateri 
Tekakwitha Mission in Bay Mills 
will be Father Augustine Jacob. 
Fr. Jacob, 43, spent the last year 
as associate pastor of St. Mary 
and St. Joseph Parish in Iron 
Mountain and St. Rose Parish in 
Channing. After his ordination to 
the priesthood on Dec. 26, 1995, 
he served as associate vicar and 
vicar at various parishes in India, 
as well as assistant manager and 
then manager of the Amal Jyothi 
College of Engineering. 

Father Daniel Malone, 44, 
will become the parochial 
administrator of St. Rose Parish 
in Channing while he contin- 
ues to serve as Chaplain of the 
Holy Cross Monastery in Iron 
Mountain. Father Malone, a 
member of the Marians of the 
Immaculate Conception, was 
ordained a priest on May 19, 

2007 and has served as chaplain 
of the Discalced Carmelite Nuns 
for just over one year. 


Best egg on English muffin 


From the Kitchen of Bob 
Flowers 

Now, everyone knows I’m as 
curious as they come. I have to 
try everything, try to improve 
everything, at least in my culinary 
world. So I searched for the prop- 
er technique. After several poor 
attempts, I read about this thing 
called a coddled egg, which is 
another name for a poached egg. 
This method produced a won- 
derful egg that was yummy and 
texturally superior, and so I share 
it with you, along with the other 
ingredients that make this egg on 
English muffin recipe work. 

Ingredients: 

1 large egg per person 

Enough water to fill sauce pan 
5 inches deep 

1 tsp. salt 

1 English muffin per person 

Meat to fit muffin, such as 

breakfast sausage, Canadian 
bacon, ham or bacon 

2 slices Muenster, Monterey 
Jack, American, Swiss cheese or 
Velveeta slice 

Ground pepper 

Coat the bottom of a small 


sauce pan with cooking oil and 
add water to fill between 3 to 5 
inches deep. Add salt and bring 
to a boil. While the water is heat- 
ing, toast the English muffins, 
then spread with butter. Start the 
meat over medium heat in your 
favorite frying pan, I use my 
cast iron pans for this. When the 
water comes to a boil, reduce the 
heat until the water becomes still. 
Gently break the raw egg into 
the hot water. Place the cheese 
onto the English muffin and then 
the cooked meat. Test the egg by 
gently poking the egg white at its 
thickest part with a slotted spoon. 
When the egg white is firm but 
still tender, remove the egg with 
the slotted spoon and allow it to 
drain. Place on top of the meat 
and serve. 

As you use this method, you 
will become an expert at telling 
when the egg is cooked perfectly 
to your taste. 

Of course, if you can make 
hollandaise sauce, then omit the 
cheese, place ham on the English 
muffin, the egg and sauce as Eggs 
Benedict. 


I Would Appreciate 
Your VOTE on 
AUGUST 7™ 


“ Committed to efficiently and effectively leading Mackinac 
County Sheriff’s Department to a high degree of professionalism, 
improve the working environment and improve the department to 
better serve and protect Mackinac County residents and visitors. ” 

IVAN 
WILDE 

Experienced 
Committed 
Successful 

I was born in St. Ignace and I’m a member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. My mother, Addie (Savard) 
Wilde was born and raised here, as was her family. My father 
was Ivan E. Wilde, who came to St. Ignace for employment 
opportunities. He met my mother and the rest is history. 



— OVER 40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCED SUCCESS— 


1970: Oceana County Sheriff’s 
Department reserve officer. 
Promoted to Vice Commander. 
1973: Oceana County Deputy. 
Police Academy graduate. Pro- 
moted to Detective Sergeant. 
Decorated for Bravery and 
Investigative Excellence. 

1981: Western Michigan 
University Police Department 
Officer. Studied Criminal Justice 
at WMU. 

1982: Part-time Hart Police 
Department in Oceana County. 
Business developments resulting 


in three successful businesses. 
1983: Muskegon County Friend 
of the Court Investigator and 
Warrant Officer. Deputized 
by Muskegon County Sheriff’s 
Dept. 

1986: Muskegon County Sheriff 
Department Deputy, promoted 
to Detective. 

1999: Purchased the Straits 
View Motel in Moran Township. 
2003: Kinross District Police 
Department Chief of Police. 
2004: Part-time Mackinac 
County Sheriff’s Deputy. 


K 


#v criff < 
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IMPORTANT: The Sheriff’s 
election WILL BE DECIDED in 
the PRIMARY ELECTION on 
AUG. 7. So don’t forget to vote! 


; *,*«»»* c °- 906 - 643-9355 

ij ivan@ivanwildeforsheriff.com 

t/ Paid for by the committee to elect Ivan Wilde Mackinac County Sheriff. 
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Annin A. ftynitnt 

T* il.jl f |i-kii wm 
"lUpHMIllll! ,\il Mimhfl 

Wow! I cannot toll you 
how humbled ami pleased 
I am iQ He ahle in address 
vein uniiv JLjjniJi as junir 
Tribal t L ha iqmra»n . 1 have 
In admit lluil 1 mu ji Hi i 
iiuijintid ai tile tiulpukiririg 

or »up|»(l demonstrated in 
lhc vote outcome] I can- 
not iH»nk you <nwuuh fcr 
your eon tidunvc in affand- 
i m me another ojtpcmu- 
nity to fcpncsenl you. Chi 
MtGwiidi. Nc]?cc. With 
nearly ji IjOWvow margin 
1 13%) it iutv wmi like a 
maimbtlu fur moving, for- 
ward in ji [NHilivi; direc- 
tion, 9 mil do my hast and 
work to remain upbeat, 
pusilivi and forward 

Lh inking. 


Let me atw begin by 
Liungnilulplini' nil nf the 
ctuidldiKCS wluv wm* re- 
«*jnly oluaicd; Thank you 
to Ihnsc whn sen'fll: hm 
also la oil the cindidilK 
lici luu): tile lime to gel 
inVuEved arid nln lurullrve 
|h i It y tu (rrlpiOW Qifi Ti iloc 
and ensured tatte* future- 

Duong the Iribal 
Board and Ckairpcrwn 
rwernnjj in mmwy, I 
otjwd Ik Tribal Book! to 
Jain me in moving in a 
jtoiiilve direct liw in our 
gnvemimec- lliough 
some in the Tribal Hoard 
unit reports hare es- 
prvjjed i licit we have had 
uumpk'lt 1 f CKiptT.it ion fur 
Hie last Itmr yon* the 
mull in thin we lime liven 
under u vciy divided yrn- 
emment w ith two distinct 
Corn pi. 

The lime has tinner fu 
abandon 111 is divisive *p- 
prracb and irufy nfluc In- 
jceiher. I pledge w do this 
jincl pled with the Doan) iq 
do ihe ‘eime including up 
pa ini ing. q ITiims who 


would be complimentary 

10 my leadership Again, 

11 wiim 1 . with I ho mipporl 
und volts I jin-i reccivHl, 
ihai we hate a mandate f™ 
a new approach and coop 
cnlion. I remmded Lhc 
[kjtud that thuse on our 
DlqjiI who opposed me 
Uurijii; tin; ckMiutt, would 
not k my clhtnv licit ap- 
point nwnt of oDiecrn. Ill 
fact, with one ciutplien, 
tiiese incumbents who op- 
posed me. Iwt their wuls, 

An t r ft r tlion i> sthud- 
tiled i wo year* Ibmn now, 
I uryc those Hoard mem- 
bers who remain lo work 
with me la lind common 
ground so we enn truly 
mnve forward. I ofliT an 
olive hnincii and pletlge to 
lind the ijlkkI m ull Hoard 
inembcni, I liis new 
found expectation for co- 
operation will undoubtedly 
be a challenge for some, 
This is exemplified in lhc 
attempt by a fcw Raimi 
members la sneak a reso- 
lution onto the July 3rd 
Tribal Board Meeting 
agenda io ifismamk ihe 
aiithmly yf lhc ChiiiTpur- 


»u by taking this position 
entirely out of the organ- 
imtinnjil chart [we previ- 
ous ehun mod dmil chun 
belnw], Fnruuiaidy, a 
majority ni the Itoanl of 
Dimlais laliued this sub- 
vrni™ and Lctliliuut i-f- 
furl ami Tcjuclcd tills idea. 

By way of oil e^pliimL- 
lion, DiJiginm I belmv, 
shows the current Saul! 
Tribe OTganixational chart 
promulgated by the Tribal 
Board flm in November 
2007. us n mended In June 
Tfww niHgnmt 2 repno 
senis what n lew Hoard 
Members try la sneak onto 
lhc agenda before lhc new 
Board Liiuk oflicc. The 
vurronl urfcunizati until 
Mrucliirv is wry diltonml 
fltartt the Einw I BirtJ. iniru- 
duced and npouicd uiltU-i 
In that it concentrates 
ptmers into two lines of 
authority and creates a 
level of dependency un 
two iiMliv jeJujiN in npcffl- 
Lions, Concern rating 
power in this way is jtn 
organization tactic io cre- 
ate an authoritarian and 

rigid iKgani/JLlioiiiil stnu:- 


lure that stifles coopera- 
tion, establishes bottle 
ru-rkx (of Hpprmjd find 
fiuMtinues mlrti-IATdmns 
fir power, Il is JI Lvunnuinil 
rjUnctiirc. This may ha 
sullincnt Ibr pnialc husi 
ness rarpamtiuns, but 
hunlly appropriate fur j 
T rftw. 

I he Ollier tiling I have 
observed it dial some 
functions have been taken 
from select individuals in 
the organ! Aiiiwial chart lo 
deal with eon H ids of fn- 
icmu or wiih pervmnlliy 
cnnflifu- litis was done 
wilhnul. nc-fucEormp said 
position and adjusting pay 
duwuwani, I plun lo have 
a much tliffi.7vnl approach. 
I tmilmtarHl a Tuw hilta 
llirvutcncil lu HHilijrL if I 
WCiti dueled and even 
emptied their offices. 
While J am a cooperative 
perwn and will reach out 
and extend art ulivc brunch 
in work though tilings, if 
itotneonc has such wmslrr. 
nation w Ith Just the idea of 
wnrVipg with mc r I won- 
der if such a working ocla 
liunshlp is even pLmtblc 1 , 




Moving forward, I have 
scheduled an orientation 
session and retreat to assist 
in acclimating the new 

Tribal Board and myself to 
our awesome responsibil- 
ity. The goals of the ori- 
entation/retreat include: 

• To facilitate Tribal 
Board and Chair com- 
munication; 

• Find common ground on 
issues; 

• Begin discussion on 
development of a new 
Tribal Master Strategic 
plan; 


Orient the Board to the 
organization of the 
Tribe; 

Discuss how to more 
effectively communicate 
with and represent Tribal 
citizens; 

Conduct of effective and 
orderly Tribal meetings; 

Make committee assign- 
ments for all Board 
members and Chair; 

Consider developing a 
job description for the 
Board and Chair; 

Discuss appropriate 
compliance with the 
Tribal Constitutional 
Amendment separating 


the Chair and CEO func- 
tions; 

Promulgate delegation of 
authority to the Chair- 
person position; 

Strategize our current 
and future economic de- 
velopment projects; 

Dialogue on operational 
savings in order to re- 
store programs and ser- 
vices that have dimin- 
ished; 

Establish a positive 
working relationship 
among the Board and 
Chairperson; 

Cooperatively draft an 
organizational chart that 


insulates the operations 
of the Tribe from politics 
and stabilizes the ser- 
vices and governmental 
operations of the Tribe. 

• Identify additional areas 
for future training and 
discussions. 

I am optimistic about 
our future. We have strug- 
gled for years though 
some tough situations, 
economic hard times and 
significant mis-steps, and 
conflict. As I mature in 
age (I will be 47 this sum- 
mer) I recognize the finite 
nature of our physical life. 
As I contemplate what 


kind of legacy I would like 
to leave our future genera- 
tions, I think about evolv- 
ing myself personally to 
focus on what is important 
and to lead us on our posi- 
tive Tribal path forward. I 
invite others to join me in 
doing the same. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee, 

Aaron A. Payment 
Office: 906-635-6050 
Cell: 906-440-5937 
Email: 

aaronpayment@saulttribe.net 
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Great Lakes fish contaminants on the decrease 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 

I am sure many members have 
seen the recent articles that have 
appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
on Great Lakes fish consumption. 


The writer of the article is Eric 
Sharp and he does a great dis- 
service to the fishing industry in 
Michigan. In his first paragraph, 
he opens with, “The fish in many 
of Michigan’s Great Lakes and 
inland waters are so laden with 
PCBs, mercury, dioxins and 
other chemical toxins that they 
shouldn’t be eaten by children 
or women of child bearing age. 
And some fish from some of our 
waters shouldn’t be eaten by any- 
one of any age.” 

He moves through the article 
with sweeping generalizations 
and finishes with a scare that 
eating fish causes cancer and 
that if you choose to eat fish eat 
it at your own risk but don’t let 
children eat it at all. Then in his 
informational blurb at the bot- 
tom he asks for you to purchase 


his fishing book for $15. A little 
ironic. 

The board discussed this arti- 
cle and wanted to meet with our 
wildlife biologist to find out the 
truth. Mr. Eric Clark presented 
the board with a report: over- 
view of data used by Michigan 
Division of Environmental Health 
to set the 2011-2012 fish con- 
sumption advisory. This report 
was written by Mark P. Ebener, 
Fishery Assessment Program, 
Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority. It was released May 
31, 2012. It is a 15-page report 
on exactly the same informa- 
tion provided by the Michigan 
Department of Community Health 
(MDCH) on fish contamination. 

This report shows contamina- 
tion has generally decreased over 
the years and most fish are safe to 


consume on a regular basis from 
the Great Lakes treaty areas for 
all adults and children. Although 
I do agree that fish in some of the 
waters around Detroit and large 
cities in lower Michigan and in 
Lake Erie have larger concentra- 
tions of contaminates, it is wrong 
to say that Great Lakes fish in 
general are unfit to eat. That is 
factually incorrect. 

Mr. Ebener summarizes at the 
end of the report that a similar 
sampling took place on the same 
contaminates in dairy products, 
meat and fish, poultry, eggs and 
animal fats. It does state that 
freshwater fish (the sampling was 
taken from all over the country) 
had the highest concentration of 
dioxins (1.43 EQI), followed by 
butter (1.07 EQI), hot dogs (.54 
EQI), ocean fish (.47 EQI), pork 


(.32 EQI) and milk (.12 EQI ). So 
it shows that all food has dioxins 
in it and that some foods we con- 
sume daily actually accumulate 
dioxins faster in our systems, 
but MDCH only issue consump- 
tion warnings on fish. I wonder 
why? If anyone wants the report 
or wants any more information 
please contact the tribal natural 
resource department or myself. 

The election is over and the 
new chairman and board are seat- 
ed. I congratulate all on their hard 
fought election campaigns and 
look forward to working together 
for the betterment of the tribe. 
Thank you again for the calls and 
the e-mails. Keith Massaway, 

702 Hazelton St., St. Igance, MI 
49781,(906) 643-6981, 
kmassaway@msn.com. 


Board reps must make full-time commitment 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Boozhoo kina gwaya! 

PLEASE TAKE THE TIME TO 
READ ALL OF THIS. 

The election is over; it’s time 
to get back to work. May I say 
good luck to the newest board 
members joining the team. I also 
have to say Gitchi Miigwech to 
Pat Rickley, Bernard Bouschor 
and Tom Miller. I am sad to say 
that the institutional knowledge 
that the tribe lost with the depar- 
ture of these three is immense 
and it worries me. Without that 
institutional knowledge, there 
is a strong possibility of repeat- 
ing mistakes of losing what was 
gained on the federal or state 
level. Institutional knowledge is 
invaluable to tribes and it leaves 
us at a disadvantage when deal- 
ing with the state and feds, but 
oh well, the membership voted 
and we will have to navigate 
the waters the best that we can. 
Special thanks to Joe Eitrem for 
putting himself and his family out 
there. I know it was particularly 
difficult on the grandchildren to 
see their grandfather go through 
what he went through being 
ripped up and disrespected. It 
was good having an elder head 
up the board. Joe didn’t cotton 
to no shenanigans, he ran a tight 
ship and his expectations were of 
respect for each other. 

Gitchi miigwech, Ogima Joe! 

The following is a resolution 
that I tried to place on the agenda. 
It was not allowed; however, it 
will be in workshop and on to the 
next meeting for consideration. 
This will be yet another time I 
have brought up reduction of 
pay. What I have found and what 
has become a bone of contention 
for me since having been seated 
is the fact that people complain 


about part-time board members 
with full-time pay and, in fact, 
you have board members who 
show up for everything and half 
the board shows up for only the 
Tuesday meetings. There are 
varying degrees of all. What is 
maddening is when staff, who 
have worked their butts off and 
expect an audience with the board 
to show off their good efforts 
and there are four to six of us sit- 
ting there, if that. This was also 
all right with me until at vari- 
ous times, I and the other board 
members were thrown under the 
proverbial bus. 

How do you make good deci- 
sions when you are absent? 

I have heard from previous 
board members the statement, 

“I can read, why do I need to 
be here?” Needless to say, that 
unnerved me. You have to be 
there, you just have to. We not 
only have our Tuesday meetings 
but we have financials and quar- 
terlies. The tribe is so immense 
that quarterlies may as well be 
bi-annuals since we get done with 
all the divisions in a four month 
period that you are starting over 
to meet with them, and due to 
scheduling, sometimes they were 
not even able to get into quarter- 
lies to give the board an update 
on what they are doing, how they 
are doing and what the plans are 
for any big issues that arise. 

Also, when the review of the 
agenda occurs, the board mem- 
bers who are not in attendance or 
who don’t participate in commit- 
tees hold up the show on Tuesday 
because they didn’t really read 
what was sent to them via email 
because it is a big information 
dump, hold up the meeting ask- 
ing questions they should already 
know. It’s just maddening and 
time consuming and time wast- 
ing. I also have to say, the com- 
mittees get neglected hence the 
requirement of serving on at 
least four. Three happen natu- 
rally, Gaming Authority, Gaming 
Commission, and if you reside in 
Unit One, JKL Fiduciary. What 
is one more? One more that you 
attend and advocate for and I 
know the list is long. 

I wrote in there a 75 percent 
attendance rate, why? Because I 
know each area has its issues to 
overcome like travel for the out- 
lying areas, however, this unit I 
am in has a population issue that 
I and the other board members 


deal with. The size of the popu- 
lation is enormous and you are 
dealing with Indian people who, 
if you don’t sit down and talk to, 
do not feel like they have been 
communicated with or feel like 
they know what is going on. It’s 
a cultural thing. Indian people 
historically have a “sit down and 
talk” attitude. It is just the way 
we are. We like and not only like 
but love to see our leaders. They 
want to know we are listening. 

As for the chairman’s pay, 
these are the reasons I chose 
to bring the chair’s pay in line 
with the rest of the board. The 
Constitution, Article II - Duties of 
Officers, Section 1., reads, “The 
chairperson shall preside over all 
meetings of the board of direc- 
tors and exercise any other lawful 
authority delegated the chairper- 
son by the board of directors. The 
chairperson shall vote only in 
case of a tie unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the tribe’s constitution 
and by-laws.” 

The people, YOU THE 
PEOPLE, also stripped the chair 
position of “CEO” duties with the 
secretarial election. YOU DID 
THIS! Let’s examine what that 
means. What it means is this; 
you said the chair’s position has 
no authority. The power rests 
with the board, hence the level- 
ing of the pay. The position has 
NO AUTHORITY unless it is 
SPECIFICALLY DELEGATED 
BY THE BOARD. Any decisions 
have to come back to the board, 
in which case, the board has to 
vote on it. We are not dealing 
with the same situation pre-2008. 
The board HAS TO DELEGATE 
LAWFUL AUTHORITY as given 
to us by YOU! 

The position is no different 
than a board member’s position. 
She/He runs the meetings and we 
tell them to sign whatever it is 
we approve. Remember, this was 
your order. 

I believe this resolution is 
fair and balanced. I have board 
members who don’t want to 
reduce anything. After two years 
of serving and knowing what we 
deal with, I’m fine with that but 
you are also dealing with a board 
member, me, who is also willing 
to drop it all to old school levels. 
You only get paid for what you 
show up to and deal with. 

I grew up with seeing people 
who did the job for free and who 
got us to where we are today. As 


long as my bills are paid, I would 
be willing to do the same. That is 
how strongly I feel about what it 
is we do. Our people, our elders 
worked their butts off to create 
opportunities for us. I believe the 
same. 

Our job as tribal leaders is to 
create opportunity for self-suffi- 
ciency. 

I challenge the other board 
members to accept this resolution 
or go to the mat and do it for free. 

It’s not a ruse or a hidden 
agenda. It’s what I saw growing 
up. Our leaders did what they 
needed to do to protect us, to 
keep us strong and healthy. 

I also propose that the savings 
we have from reducing the chair’s 
pay go directly to Elder Care 
and Services. If I were going to 
take care of anybody with our 
LIMITED RESOURCES IT 
WOULD BE THE ELDERS. 

RESOLUTION: BOARD 
AND CHAIR STIPEND 

WHEREAS, it is the intent 
of this document to align the 
board’s pay to the amount 
of work done by each of the 
Directors; and 

WHEREAS, the Chairman’s 
salary is brought down to the 
level of the board’s pay and dis- 
tributed in the same manner as 
the board’s pay; and 

WHEREAS, the member- 
ship has asked that the board 
be accountable and that the 
board’s pay be in line with the 
work done by each board mem- 
ber. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians hereby adopts the 
following TRIBAL BOARD 
WAGE ORDINANCE for the 
benefit of the tribe and it’s 
members. The following formu- 
la SHALL apply for the board 
and the Chairman’s position, 
rescinding all other previous 
resolutions pertaining to wages 
of the board and Chairman. 

Base Salary shall be $25,000 
per year. 

Board members and the 
Chairman can earn up to 
$67,000 depending on their 
participation on the following: 
Financials, Quarterly Reviews, 
and Committees. 

75% rate of attendance for 
Financials will result in pay of 
$15,000 

75 % rate of attendance for 


Quarterly Reviews will result in 
pay of $15,000 

Required participation of 
at least three committees will 
result in pay of $12,000 and 
additionally, shall require 75% 
participation for committees 
assigned. 

All board members require 
attendance and participation of 
at least one travel conference 
either a state conference that 
affects Sault Tribe or a federal 
conference that affects Sault 
Tribe during the yearlong cycle. 

Reporting of the significant 
issues facing “Indian Country” 
or Sault Tribe as a result of 
attending state or national con- 
ferences is required. 

The board secretary shall 
keep attendance records and 
distribution of pay shall be 
based on attendance. 

It is the board member’s 
and Chairman’s responsibility 
to assist the board secretary 
in keeping accurate records of 
attendance. 

BE IT RESOLVED that 
Tribal Code Chapter 100: 

Tribal Board of Directors 
Stipend resolution is hereby 
created and the above-enumer- 
ated provisions shall be incor- 
porated and numbered appro- 
priately. 

NOW, THEREFORE BE 
IT RESOLVED, staff is herein 
empowered to take whatever 
steps it deems necessary to 
modify the operation or imple- 
mentation of any and all ben- 
efits that the Directors may 
receive to meet the ends of this 
resolution. All benefits that the 
Directors may avail themselves 
of shall be modified to further 
the ends of this resolution. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that by the order 
of this board, that we delegate 
the Chairman to sign this into 
law. 

BE IT FINALLY 
RESOLVED, the organiza- 
tional chart shall be adopted as 
attached. 

One last thing. 

I predict there will be resolu- 
tions introduced that we will be 
made to vote on that will make 
the board look bad even though 
we will be trying to maintain 
FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE TRIBE. I predict the 
Chair will introduce resolutions 
See “Pine report page 26 
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Election results clearly call for new direction 



DJ Malloy, Director, 

Unit I 

Aanii and welcome to a new 
day in Sault Tribe leadership! 
Congratulations to Chairman 
Aaron Payment, Unit 1 repre- 
sentatives Cathy Abramson, 


Jennifer McLeod and Dennis 
McKelvie, Unit 2 representative 
Lana Causley, Unit 3 representa- 
tive Bridgette Sorenson, and Unit 
4 representative Darcy Morrow. 
These are your newly elected reps 
from the 2012 General Election. 

I am looking forward to working 
with your new legislators, and 
a full board of 13 members, to 
move toward improved member- 
ship services and government! 

THE WORK BEGINS 

Your votes made it clear that 
you are looking for a new direc- 
tion in our tribal government. 

The commonality in your choices 
seems to be separation of the 
courts with elected judges, board 
accountability, expanded business 
ventures, better communication 


to the membership, streamlined 
government and improved ser- 
vices. As I turn in this report, July 
10 begins our first meeting with 
the new board. After the election 
of officers, we must begin anew. 

I am hoping for good discussion 
about various ideas on how we are 
going to accomplish meeting the 
needs of the membership while 
moving the tribe forward in opera- 
tions, business and in services. 

One school of thought that I 
would like to explore would be 
to restructure upper management. 
This will require organizational 
changes and would provide more 
responsibility and accountability 
of our Division Directors. These 
people are experts in their field 
and we hired them for that exact 


Drug abuse taskforce now forming 



lana Causley, Director, 

Unit II 

I would like to begin this 
report by saying how grateful I 
am for all the members of the 
tribe; we have been presented the 
official election results for the 
2012 General Election. A sincere 
Chi Miigwech to my family, 
elders, community and our unit 
that had the confidence in me to 
continue to serve the people of 
our tribe, I am very humbled and 
honored to a part of our leader- 
ship and that confidence from 
you will be my driving force for 
a successful tribal nation moving 
forward. 

Congratulations to all the 
new members of the board and 
the new tribal chairman, I look 
forward to serving with you and 
continuing to move in a direc- 
tion forward. I would also like to 
say thank you to tribal members 
who ran in their respective units 
and did not place on the board; I 
have a relationship in some way 
with all and respect them in their 
efforts. It’s hard work and your 
desire and drive are commended 
and I know members appreciate 
all that is done in the election 


process. 

Chi Miigwech to Tom Miller, 
Patrick Rickley and Bernard 
Boucher for the many years of 
service and dedication to our 
tribe. You gentlemen did make 
a difference in our tribe and I 
know that many are proud of 
you; it was an honor to work 
with you at the board level. 

Last but not least, Mr. Joe 
Eitrem, an elder, mentor and true 
leader, we worked side by side 
for eight years and he always 
showed the best interest for our 
members and worked very hard 
for our tribe. Many people love 
and care about Joe and he will 
always be a leader to them and 
me. Chi Miigwech, Joe! There 
will be a loss at our board level 

without you there simply. . . . 

thank you for all you have done. 

I wrote about our the tribal 
nation’s rising drug issue a few 
reports ago and explained that 
I have been working with our 
health director to address the 
issues and develop a plan (a drug 
abuse task force committee, with 
staff and members participating 
side by side) that will reduce 
drug abuse along with efforts 
to aid the process of recovery. 
Since that report we have had 
many tragic events within our 
own tribe due to drug abuse 
and the effects of addiction. 

At this time we have gathered 
information and material from 
other tribes that have the same 
concerns. I have requested a day- 
long open workshop in which 
our Law Enforcement, Health 
Division (behavioral health) , 
Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services, Education 
(STAY: Sault Tribe Alive Youth), 
Housing, Tribal Court and our 
Cultural Division will present on 



Cedar Ridge 
Assisted Living 

Allows you to have 

the independence you want 

with the assistance you need 


Efficiency apartments as well as one bedroom apartments for 
senior citizens 

Home like environment, surrounded by a beautiful wood setting 
Varying levels of assistance and care to our residents 
Utilities, meals, housekeeping as well as laundry services are 
included in monthly rate 

For more information, please call 

(906) 984-2323 

Please feel free to stop by any time for a tour 

Our new facility is located at 255 S. Airport Road in St. Ignace, Ml 


our resources. And, most impor- 
tantly, the plans moving forward 
to start the “Drug Abuse Task 
Force Committee” and ACTION 
plans to reduce increasing drug 
abuse. 

We need input from the mem- 
bers on what is needed in their 
communities, easier access to the 
resources we have available and 
better safeguards in our commu- 
nities and places of employment. 
It will not be popular but it’s 
time for a zero tolerance with the 
abuse of prescription drugs in 
our workplace and on our tribal 
land! If we truly want to help 
those in need we need to make it 
our top priority. It’s time for our 
entire tribe, its board and all its 
departments to “STEP UP” and 
get the resources to those who 
are in need in a timely manner 
and not accept anything less. 
Many team members work hard 
for this — that’s why we need to 
talk about it and get it right. 

This workshop will be open 
to the membership and I have 
requested that the date, time and 
location be posted on our web- 
site and a group email go out to 
all on our mailing lists. It’s time! 
I speak to many members about 
these issues, talk to those on the 
board who represent you — we 
need all the input, education, the 
experiences of many families 
affected so that we can get this 
right. Please attend and have 
input as to the needs in your 
communities . 

Director Hollowell and I are 
planning to schedule unit meet- 
ings in all areas. We will post 
the dates on the tribe’s website, 
www.saulttribe.com, so you may 
attend. I will be in attendance at 
area elders monthly meetings. 
Please call if you have anything 
you would like to discuss and if 
you want to meet. 

Hope to see all of you at our 
upcoming unit powwows. 

Baamaapii Lana Causley, 
(906) 484-2954. 


reason. However, the org chart 
for our multimillion dollar budget 
only has two legs and they are 
bowed under the weight of the 
tribe. It is time to do an efficiency 
study and make sure we are oper- 
ating as responsibly and resource- 
fully as possible. To borrow a 
phrase. . . we need to “Right Size” 
the tribe’s government. 

Other thoughts. . .A Tribal Code 
of Ethics for the board, expansion 
of communication opportunities 
with the membership (i.e. stream- 
ing board meetings, web-based 
Q&A for the members), desig- 
nated team members who assist 
members with navigating the 
tribal services maze, an indepen- 
dent newspaper that is under the 
total direction of the editor, and 
networking services to allow for 
referrals to both interdepartmental 
and community based programs. 
(A girl can dream can’t she?) 

LEGISLATION IDEAS 

Prior to the election, and 
as long as 13 months ago, I 
requested the board to work on 
several process changes. They 
included a set policy/code for the 
way we fill vacated seats on the 
board, independent elections, hir- 
ing a tribal administrator, major 
organizational chart revision and 
separation of the courts. Each 
of these issues will take time to 
discuss, research and implement, 
but I am hopeful that there will 
be enough support to get mov- 
ing on them as soon as possible. 


The most important piece, in my 
opinion, would be moving the 
court out from under the perview 
of the board, making it a truly 
independent branch of govern- 
ment. This one act would give 
the court the power to interpret 
the Constitution, provide for a 
system of checks and balance 
for the board. No longer would 
the board be able to read into the 
Constitution and Code and come 
up with an interpretation that 
favors any one political agenda or 
focus. Putting this in place first 
would ensure the board acts with- 
in the parameters of the law at all 
times. And, in a perfect world, 
it would provide board member 
sanctions for failure to comply. 

IN CLOSING 

I am grateful for all those who 
have contacted me with ideas. 

I am thankful to those who are 
experts in their field and have 
shared their education and expe- 
rience with me to make sure I 
have what I need to do my job. 
Moreover, I am humbled by the 
support that you, the members, 
have given me. You offer me hope 
and provide the support I need to 
bring your voices to the table. 

As always, I welcome your 
input and questions. I can be 
reached at dmalloy@saulttribe.net 
or at (906) 440-9762. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 

Unit 1 Representative 


Moving forward 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 

A sincere congratulations 
to our new chairman, Aaron 
Payment! As Aaron assumes the 
chief leadership role within the 
tribe, I am confident that he will 
find our tribal nation on relatively 
sound financial footing, and well 
positioned to move forward in a 
good way. I am also confident he 
will find a governing board and a 
tribal workforce ready and will- 
ing to work cooperatively toward 
forging solutions to some of our 
more challenging issues. 

Chi Miigwech to Joe Eitrem 
on his tenure as chairman. It was 
an honor to serve with you, Joe, 
and I appreciate the respect you 
showed to each and every mem- 


ber of this tribe. You are a class 
act and I wish you and your fam- 
ily the very best. 

And, a big congratulations to 
Director Lana Causley, who car- 
ried the election by a resounding 
60 percent of the Unit 2 vote. 
Clearly, the people continue to 
have confidence in your leader- 
ship because you do indeed listen 
to their hopes, dreams and needs; 
and work tirelessly to serve our 
people. I’m honored to serve 
along side you. 

Welcome to our new board 
members Darcy Morrow, Jennifer 
McLeod and Bridgett Sorenson. 
And congratulations to returning 
board reps Cathy Abramson and 
Denny McKelvie. I am looking 
forward to working with each and 
every one of you. 

Since forever in time, we 
Anishinaabe have come home to 
the ‘Gathering Place’ at this time 
of year, so that we can celebrate 
and honor the gifts of the Creator. 
And my prayers are dedicated 
to all our relations that we may 
find peace and enjoy the honor 
that the Creator has given to each 
individual and all living things. 
Miigwech Gakina Awiya 
Catherine Hollowell 
(906) 484-6821 
unit2tribal@gmail.com 


From “Pine report ” pg. 25 
that will have the tone of “Look! ! 
I’m trying to do good for you 
but it’s the bad, bad, bad, board 
that will not let you have what 
I propose!” THIS IS WHAT I 
PREDICT HAPPENING. Please 
know this and please understand 
that if we had it, you would get 
it. I don’t appreciate being made 
to look bad when I vote to do 
the right thing for the longev- 
ity of the tribe. I VOTE TO 


MAKE SURE THE TRIBE HAS 
LONG TERM ECONOMIC 
SUSTAINABILITY. Please 
remember this. My concern is 
that promises were made that 
we just can’t afford until we get 
Lansing going. Lansing could 
take years in court and we don’t 
know what else we will be facing, 
such as the state passing into law 
the ability to open eight new pri- 
vately owned casinos. 

In closing, I would like to 


thank the powwow committee for 
their efforts this year. The weather 
was perfect powwow weather and 
the powwow was bigger than it 
was last year with number of ven- 
dors and audience. Again, Gitchi 
Miigwech!! Nice work! 

Baamaapii koowaabmin kina 


gwaya 


Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
Unit One Representative 
(906) 440-1334 
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Recent election guides us in 

nization, our businesses, otTr younger people and help prepare 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 

Congratulations to our 
newly elected Chairperson 
Aaron Payment! Also, con- 
gratulations to Bridget Sorenson, 
Darcy Chase Morrow, Denny 
McKelvie, Jennifer McLeod and 
Lana Causley for winning their 
bids to be seated on our board. 

I will work tirelessly with our 
tribal chairperson and board to 
continue to strengthen our orga- 


community and our people. 

I would like to take this 
time to say Chi Miigwech to 
Joe Eitrem, who served out the 
term as our chairman. Chairman 
Joe, you are a statesman and a 
real class act! Chi Miigwech to 
Bernard Bouschor, Tom Miller 
and Pat Rickley. I am proud to 
have served with you all. Your 
institutional knowledge of our 
tribal organization and history is 
invaluable to our people and I do 
hope that you continue to remain 
actively involved in our commu- 
nity. 

One of my elders just recently 
reminded me that I am now 
the senior member of the tribal 
board and that others will be 
looking to me for leadership. 
That is a responsibility that I 
take very seriously. I will do 
my best in helping to guide and 
mentor our newly elected leader- 
ship. Actually, I would like to 
take that a step further and com- 
mit to mentoring more of our 


younger people and help prepare 
them for leadership roles in our 
tribe. Whenever possible, for 
the next four years, I would like 
to bring tribal members around 
with me and “show them the 
ropes.” There is so much work 
that needs to be done in order to 
protect our tribe’s best interests. 
We need to continue to develop 
our people for the future of our 
tribe. 

When it comes to elections, 
there is both excitement and 
disappointment. As long as we 
know that we have done the best 
job that we can, that is all that 
we can do. The rest is up to our 
membership to decide. However, 
I truly believe and know that 
Creator has plans for us all. If 
we listen to Him, He will lead 
us on the path He has chosen 
for us . He is with us all the way. 
With the recent election, we are 
all now on a new journey, a new 
chapter in our lives . Please keep 
us in your prayers as we unite 
and move forward. 


a new direction 


On a wonderful, positive note, 
the U.S. Supreme Court affirmed 
permanent reauthorization of the 
Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act by upholding the Affordable 
Care Act (“Obamacare”) . From 
the perspective of the tribes, 
the Affordable Care Act, which 
includes the IHCIA, is an impor- 
tant advancement in federal 
health policy for our people. 

It includes: 

— Authorities for new and 
expanded programs for mental 
and behavioral health treatment 
and prevention; 

— Expanded authorities for 
long-term care services, includ- 
ing home health care, assisted 
living and community -based 
care; 

— New authorities for devel- 
opment of health professional 
shortage demonstration pro- 
grams; 

— Expanded authorities for 
funding of patient travel costs; 

— New authorities for dem- 
onstration projects for innovative 


health care facility construction; 

— New authorities for the 
provision of dialysis services; 

— Improvements in the 
Contract Health Services pro- 
gram, which pays for referrals; 

— New authorities for facili- 
tation of care for Indian veterans; 
and 

— New authorities for urban 
Indian health programs. 

Speaking as its board chair- 
person, the National Indian 
Health Board will continue 
to work with tribes and tribal 
organizations to ensure that the 
IHCIA and the ACA are imple- 
mented, protected and strength- 
ened so tribal communities can 
address the health challenges 
that affect American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. 

Thank you all for your contin- 
ued support and I look forward 
to hearing from you. My cell 
is (906) 322-3823. My e-mail 
address is cabramson@saulttribe. 
net. I am on facebook under 
Cathy Abramson. 


Communities competing for cash in health challenge 


By Rick Smith 

Residents of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Manistique, Munising, St. Ignace, 
Newberry and Kinross are com- 
peting for cash prizes to go toward 
local improvements to facilitate 
health and fitness among the resi- 
dents. Folks can still participate 
even as the competition goes into 
its final week. 

Blue Cross Blue Shield of 
Michigan offers a grand prize of 
$2,250 to the community that logs 
the highest “wellness miles” aver- 
age per person over the course 
of the 2012 Let’s Get Moving 
Community Challenge. The chal- 
lenge kicked off on June 2 and 
runs through July 27. In addi- 
tion to the grand prize, awards of 
$1 ,750 go to second place, $1 ,250 
for third, $1,000 for fourth, $750 
for fifth and $600 for sixth. 

Funding from the prizes goes 
to community improvements such 
as park fixtures, walking paths and 
bicycling facilities. 

Folks interested in participating 
on their community’s team may 
register online at www.walking- 


works.com. There are no age lim- 
its or other constraints prohibiting 
anyone from the aforementioned 
communities from participating. 
Registration can be done any time 
during the challenge and participa- 
tion lasts. 

Anyone needing help register- 
ing from the Sault area may call 
Julie Trotter of the Chippewa 
County Health Department at 
635-1556 or via email jtrotter@ 
chippewahd.com or Lisa Myers of 
Sault Tribe Community Health at 
632-5255 or email lmyers@ 
saulttribe.net; residents of the 
Kinross and Newberry areas may 
contact Donna Norkoli at 635- 
8844 or dnorkoli@saulttribe. 
net; people in the St. Ignace area 
should contact Julie Lipnitz of the 
LMAS District Health Department 
at 643-1100 or jlipnitz@lmasdhd. 
org; around Manistique, Kerry Ott 
of Sault Tribe Community Health 
at 341-9561 or email at kott@ 
saulttrie.net; and in Munising, 

Evi Lindquist of Sault Tribe 
Community Health at 387-47 or 
elindquist @ saulttribe .net . 
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Julie Trotter of the Chippewa County Health Department looks on as Lisa Myers of Sault Tribe Community 
Health takes questions from folks during a kick-off registration event at Avery Square in Sault Ste. Marie on 
June 1 for the 2012 Let’s Get Moving Community Challenge. The challenge encourages residents in the areas 
of six Upper Peninsula towns to engage in physical activity and other healthful measures while helping their 
communities vie for cash prizes ranging from $600 to $2,250 from Blue Cross Blue Shield of Michigan for 
local improvements to facilitate physical activity. The competition runs until July 27 and folks interested in 
participating may register at any time during the competition. 


Loop dedicated. Commuter Cup winners 



Photo by Ellen Benoit 


Lisa Myers of the Sault Tribe Strategic Alliance for Health Project, left, 
presents Alicia Askwith, team captain of the City of Sault Ste. Marie 
participants, with the Walk and Roll Challenge Cup trophy. 


Sault Lunch 

By Rick Smith 

Officials from the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
Chippewa County and the City 
of Sault Ste. Marie congregated 
at Avery Square in the Sault on 
May 3 to dedicate the new down- 
town Lunch Loop walking circuit 
with a ribbon cutting ceremony. 
The circuit, a Building Healthy 
Community Coalition initiative, 
was launched last year to facili- 
tate convenient round-the-clock 
opportunities for folks who live 
and work in the downtown area to 
increase physical activity as part 
of a healthy lifestyle. 

The loop became more visible 
recently with the addition of signs 
along the route. The suggested 
start is at the front of Avery Square 
where a sign indicates the starting 
point of the nearly mile-long route 
and displays a likeness of the “Just 
Shoe It” markers that guide walk- 
ers along the route. 

A ceremony was also conducted 
at the dedication to present the 
Commuter Cup Challenge awards 


to teams from organizations that 
participated in the third annual 
Walk and Roll to Work, School or 
Play Day on April 20. The event 
encourages folks in the area to 
take measures to walk or ride a 
bicycle for at least a portion of 
their usual daily commutes to 
work or school. It is conducted 
to promote the adoption of the 
alternative, non-motorized forms 
of transportation as a method of 
increasing physical activity and 
promoting walkable communities. 

“Even though the weather did 
not cooperate, approximately 
220 community members par- 
ticipated in the Commuter Cup 
Challenge,” said Lisa Myers, proj- 
ect coordinator for the Sault Tribe 
Strategic Alliance for Health. 

The 2012 Commuter Cup 
Challenge trophy winners by class: 

• Mini worksite (two to five 
employees), EUP Planning and 
Development Commission with 
100 percent participation, four par- 
ticipants out of four employees. 

• Small worksite (six to 1 8 


employees), Bayliss Public 
Library with 100 percent partici- 
pation, 11 participants out of 11 
employees. 

• Medium worksite (19 to 50 
employees), City of Sault Ste. 
Marie with 53 percent participa- 


tion, 6 departments participating; 
10 out of 19. 

• Large worksite (50 employees 
or more), Sault area schools with 
22.5 percent participation, 64 
employees out of 284. 

• Honorable mention goes to 


recognized 

War Memorial Hospital for the 
largest number of employees par- 
ticipating, 92. 

Other participants in the chal- 
lenge were the Feeding America 
West Michigan Food Bank, 

The Evening News, Sault Tribe 
Community Health, Lake Superior 
State University, JKL Bahweting 
Public School Academy and 
the Chippewa County Health 
Department. 

The next Sault Tribe Strategic 
Alliance for Health community 
event will be the Let’s Get Moving 
Challenge, a six-community chal- 
lenge in which the participating 
communities earn wellness miles 
for exercise, healthful eating and 
other health-promoting behavior 
as they compete for prize money. 
The Let’s Get Moving Challenge 
is scheduled to take place from 
June 2 to July 27, 2012. Folks 
may participate at any time dur- 
ing the competition. Winners will 
be announced later, look for the 
list in the August edition of this 
newspaper. 
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Sault Tribe Nicotine Dependence Program 



Meet the Sault Tribe Nicotine Dependence Program team — (Back Row, L-R) Newberry CHN Lisa Simmons, 
Hessel CHN Tami Duncan, Sault Ste. Marie Health Education Supervisor Colleen Commons, Sault Ste. Marie 
CHT Tom Sauro, (Front Row, L-R) St. Ignace CHT Sissi Ouellette, Sault Ste. Marie Community Health Educator 
Lauren Kross and Hessel CHT Teresa Jedele, CHT. (Missing from photo: Evi Lindquist, Community Health 
Educator in Munising/Manistique). 


Spotlight: 

The Sault Tribe Nicotine 
Dependence Program is a pro- 
gram designed to help people 
quit smoking or chewing com- 
mercial tobacco products. The 
program includes one-on-one 
visits with a staff member (com- 
munity health educator, nurse, 
or technician) who is trained in 
methods to help patients stop 
using tobacco. The program 
includes an initial visit and fol- 
low-up visits to create an indi- 
vidual quit plan and provide the 
right tools and support needed 
to successfully quit using com- 
mercial tobacco products. Visits 
include planning and problem 
solving, managing habits, stress, 
and triggers, support and access 
to tobacco cessation medications. 

One client of the Nicotine 
Dependence Program recently 
shared his experience and hopes 
to influence others to take action 
as well. His reasons to quit 
smoking were similar to many 
who have undertaken the same 
journey - to breathe better, feel 
healthier and have more energy. 
From the very start, he devel- 
oped a very firm mind set that to 
start smoking again “wasn’t an 


option.” His plan also included 
nicotine gum, a form of nicotine 
replacement therapy (NRT), 
which helped him manage the 
physical cravings that came along 
with quitting. 

“My quit date was April 1 , 
2011. The cravings have not gone 
completely away, but I just keep 
it in my mind that I don’t want 
to go back to smoking,” he said. 
“Once I quit, I found that I had 
more energy, my sense of smell 
was better, and my triglycerides 
and bad cholesterol went down. 

I walk a lot now; I walked the 
Mackinac Bridge on Memorial 
Day and it seemed easier! I just 
keep reminding myself smoking 
is bad for your health - I just try 
to change my thoughts and stick 
to it.” 

He feels that the Sault Tribe 
Nicotine Dependence Program 
provided support in managing the 
challenges he faced in his efforts 
to quit smoking. 

The Nicotine Dependence 
Program is available through 
Community Health Services at all 
Sault Tribe Health Center loca- 
tions including Hessel, Newberry, 
Manistique, Munising, Sault Ste. 


Marie and St. Ignace. Sault Tribe 
members, employees and other 
patients who utilize Sault Tribe 
Health Services are eligible to 
participate in the program. 


For more information on eli- 
gibility, program details, or other 
questions, call (906) 632-5210, 
your local Salt Tribe Health 
Center, or visit http://healthy- 


saulttribe .com/tobacco/contacts . 
Please call ahead to schedule an 
appointment. 

There is no perfect time to 
quit — why not now? 


Zhanda Eta established to give 


and receive support 


By Shirley Kowalke, CHT 

For over a year we have had 
a small group that meets the 
second Tuesday of each month. 
We meet from 1 to 2 p.m. at the 
Newberry Tribal Health Center. 

Our group focuses on changes 
in our lives . Changes happen 
almost every day. Whether they 
are expected or unexpected, 
controlled or uncontrollable, 
we somehow have to cope with 
these changes. 

What changes are you facing 
today that you find yourself in 
need of support, hope and moti- 
vation? Are you trying to quit 
smoking or lose weight, dealing 


with a medical issue, the loss of 
a loved one or maybe the pres- 
sures of a new job? The list goes 
on and on. 

In this group we hope to 
share our personal stories to 
inspire and motive others. What 
is said at this group stays in the 
group and is respected by all 
others . We are very proud that 
our group has been given the 
Anishinaabe name, “Zhanda 
Eta,” which means that we are 
just here to give and receive 
support, guidance, encourage- 
ment and friendship. 

Our group focuses on sup- 
port and encouragement: “I’m 


just here to gain inspiration and 
motivation to accept change. 

I’m just here to listen, to be 
someone’s sounding board and 
to offer a shoulder to lean on.” 
Every day can be a challenge for 
us. So, it’s good to know that 
we are not alone, that there are 
others like us that need to be 
“zhanda eta.” 

Here are a few comments 
from our group: 

Barb: “Come join us! We 
meet the second Tuesday of 
each month from 1 to 2 at the 
Newberry Tribal Center.” 

From Char: A big smile. 

From Tim a.k.a. Way Ion 


Jennings: “I like the focus group 
because of the great people 
I have met there. We discuss 
various topics. It’s a good stress 
reliever and gets you out and 
moving. Topics can be personal, 
but go no further than the meet- 
ing. We are a group that discuss- 
es change, individual outlets and 
more, plus a little humor.” 

Lisa: “We meet, we talk and 
share. At times we challenge 
each other but always with 
acceptance and encouragement.” 

Shirley: “My family is going 
through a very hard time right 
now and our group gives me a 
lot of support. They not only lis- 


ten but help me keep my sense 
of humor. I have found that even 
on my worst days a little humor 
helps me get through.” 

Zhanda Eta meets on the 
second Tuesday of every month 
from 1 to 2 p.m. at the Newberry 
Tribal Center. Please come and 
join us. Please feel free to bring 
someone with you but remem- 
ber, “We will only be a stranger 
to you once.” 

Call (906) 293-8181 for 
more information and ask for 
Lisa Simmons CHN or Shirley 
Kowalke CHT. 

Miigwech, 

Zhanda Eta 


Catholic Social Services acquires KeenAgers home in 
Wakefield 42 -bed facility serves those who need a hand up 


MARQUETTE - Catholic 
Social Services (CSS) of the 
Upper Peninsula recently 
announced signing an agreement 
to acquire KeenAgers home in 
Wakefield, Mich., according 
to a release. The late Reverend 
Wilbert Staudenmaier, a Catholic 
priest of the Diocese of Green 
Bay, established KeenAgers 
on the site of the Divine Infant 
Hospital in 1979. Father 
Staudenmaier wanted to offer 
low-cost services to those need- 
ing licensed assisted living or 

Recycling 

By Nick Deplonty 

Compact fluorescent lights 
(CFLs) contain a tiny amount of 
mercury. Take care to wrap bulbs 
in a plastic bag and store them 
safely until ready to drop off for 
recycling. But don’t let that stop 
you from using them - they pre- 
vent much more mercury from 
entering our environment just 
by requiring less electricity from 
coal, one of the biggest sources of 
mercury to the Great Lakes. 

In regards to CFL recycling, it 


independent living options. 

James Staudenmaier, nephew 
of the late priest and president 
of the KeenAgers Board of 
Directors, said in the release the 
board is pleased and gratified 
that CSS will be continuing the 
vision and ministry that Father 
Staudenmaier began. “For nearly 
33 years, KeenAgers has pro- 
vided adult foster care, assisted 
living and independent living for 
hundreds of residents, as well as 
employment opportunities to the 
community at large. Through the 


dedication of the staff, the resi- 
dents have enjoyed a safe, secure 
home,” Staudenmaier said in the 
release. 

“KeenAgers has established 
a reputation of providing for a 
diverse population. Many former 
U.P. residents have returned and 
taken up residency. KeenAgers 
has always felt blessed and mea- 
sured its success on the small 
town values and work ethic of 
the Wakefield community and 
surrounding area. We have no 
doubt that the facility will con- 


tinue to fill a needed resource 
and flourish under Catholic 
Social Services,” Staudenmaier 
added. 

KeenAgers is currently home 
to 33 residents, including persons 
with developmental disabilities, 
those needing assisted living, and 
low-cost independent living for 
seniors, according to the release. 

Bishop Alexander K. Sample 
said in the release, “Many people 
have asked me to bring Catholic 
Social Services back to this area. 
I am pleased that we will serve 


in such a much-needed capacity. 
We hope that this will be a new 
beginning for CSS and its service 
to the poor and poor in spirit.” 

Catholic Social Services of 
the Upper Peninsula is a non- 
profit agency whose mission is to 
nurture and stabilize families in 
the Upper Peninsula. 

Services offered include adop- 
tion and foster care licensing 
and placement, outpatient mental 
health and substance abuse treat- 
ment and pornography addiction 
services. 


your compact fluorescent light 


seems that the big retailers such 
as Menards, Lowes, Home Depot, 
Ace Hardware and True Value, 
are the most popular places to 
recycle CFLs. 

Places to drop off CFLs: 

— Parker Ace Hardware, 819 
Ashmun St., Sault Ste. Marie, 
(906) 632-0224 

— Chippewa County-Northern 
Transitions, 1401 W. Easterday 
Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, (906) 632- 
0525 

— Home Depot, 530 Great 


Northern Road, Sault, Ont., (705) 
254-1150 

— Cloverland Dafter Office, 
2916 State Highway 28, Dafter, 
(906) 635-6800 

— Pickford Building Center, 
State Highway 29 Pickford, (517) 
337-0422 

— Waste Management, 711 
Spruce Street, Sault Ste. Marie, 
(800) 293-2988 

— Cedarville Ace Hardware, 
75 State Highway 134 Cedarville, 
(906) 484-3339 

— St. Ignace True Value 


Hardware, 300 S. State St. , St 
Ignace, MI (517) 337-0422 

— CD Recycling Central, 401 
Euclid Ave, Sault, Ont., (909) 
591-6510 

There are plenty of mail-in 
services also, if dropping at these 
other places is not convenient. 
Here is a list of some that I 
stumbled upon on the Internet, 
www.epa.gov/cfl/cflrecycling. 
html#agencies. 

Nick Deplonty is Sault Tribe 
Environment Department’s WIA 
student. 


with ease 
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Historic film and paintings document fishing rights 
controversy screening at Nokomis Learning Center 


Should old treaties grant 
Native Americans special rights 
other citizens do not have? Did 
an 1836 treaty really say state 
fishing regulations do not apply 
to Indians today? Would unregu- 
lated commercial gill net fishing 
deplete fish stocks for sports 
fishing? 

In 1971, Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources 
officers ticketed Albert (Big 
Abe) LeBlanc, an Indian from 
the Bay Mills Community in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, for 
fishing without a state commer- 
cial fishing license. The District 
Court in Sault Ste. Marie con- 
victed him, but when he won on 
appeal, he set a precedent that 
Michigan Indians do not need 
a Michigan license and are not 
subject to state regulation. 

Sports fishermen and organi- 
zations like the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs reacted in 
outrage. The state appealed the 
court decision. The issue dragged 
on through the decade. 

A historic film documeting 
tribal fishing rights in the ’70s 
was shown Wednesday, July 
18, and then discussed by its 
producer, Bill Blanchard, at the 
Nokomis Learning Center in 
Okemos. 

When the film originally 
screened in 1980, Lansing State 
Journal film critic Mike Hughes, 
under the headline, “Gill net 
film not bad catch,” wrote, “As 
a piece of moviemaking it is 
remarkably good, a handsome 
film. The photography is crisp, 
sometimes gorgeous.” 


“A Difference of Rights” 
now available on DVD 



Film producer Bill Blanchard, also a painter, is showing his paintings 
of tribal leaders involved in the fight for fishing rights. Above, Joe 
Lumsden. 


Shot mostly in northern 
Michigan, the film shows how 
gill nets differ from other com- 
mercial fishing gear, how the 
government plants fish, protects 
against the lamprey eel and mea- 
sures fish populations. 

Tom Washington, who was 
then president of the Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs and 
later became president of the 
American Rifle Association, 
called the film “the most com- 
prehensive coverage of the 
issue.” 

Bill Blanchard was a young 


film production teacher at 
Lansing Community College 
and a recent graduate of 
the University of Southern 
California cinema program. 
Though he was not a sportsman 
or an active tribal member, he 
was familiar with the locations. 
His mother grew up in the Sault, 
and her great-grandmother was a 
full-blooded Chippewa. 

Blanchard occasionally drove 
through Bay Mills where he saw 
fishing boats docked and nets 
drying on shore. This was before 
any Indian casinos. The reser- 


vation looked poor and rather 
depressing, though there was a 
charming cemetery with wooden 
spirit houses over the graves and 
a quaint little Catholic church on 
the bay. 

The fishing controversy 
seemed an interesting issue for 
his students to use as an inves- 
tigative film exercise. With 
help from the college and the 
Michigan Humanities Council, 
his student crew began traveling 
around Michigan interviewing 
key people. Tom Washington and 
Attorney General Frank Kelley 
and DNR Fishery Director 
John Scott insisted the state 
should manage all fishing for 
the good of the resource. Their 
position sounded convincing to 
Blanchard. Then Big Abe and his 
brother Arthur LeBlanc and Sault 
Tribe Chairman Joseph Lumsden 
countered each argument with 
surprising logic and evidence, 
and Blanchard felt they sounded 
right, too. 

By 1980 the students had 
organized the footage into a 60- 
minute film. When Blanchard 
asked the students for a title, 
they suggested “A Difference of 
Rights.” 

There is no longer a fishing 
controversy. The state appealed 
to the United States Supreme 
Court, but that court refused to 
hear the case. Indian fishermen 
continue their ancestral tradition. 
The state continues to regulate 
sport fishing. 

Every Michigan public broad- 
casting station aired the film in 
1980. Many groups in Wisconsin 


screened it during a similar 
controversy in that state. And 
at least one instructor at Lake 
Superior State College made it 
required viewing for his classes 
in Native American history. Then 
the controversy ended and the 
film was forgotten. 

After retiring from LCC, 
Blanchard converted the original 
16mm film to DVD, and now, 
for the first time since the 1980s, 
the voices of many no longer 
living will be heard again. The 
film documents that short period 
of controversy and traces the 
long history of relations between 
Native Americans and non- 
Indians. 

Along with the film screen- 
ing, the Nokomis Center is 
presenting an exhibition of 
Blanchard’s paintings, “Faces 
from ‘A Difference of Rights’” 
through July 26. 

Blanchard said the portraits 
commemorate the people he met 
during those months of filming. 
“I find their faces as interesting 
and timeless as the issues they 
raised,” he said. 

The Nokomis Center, at 5151 
Marsh Road in Okemos, has 
regular public hours from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday and from 6 p.m. to 9 
p.m. Mondays. 

To purchase a copy of the 
DVD, send a $20 check or 
money order payable to Bill 
Blanchard and send to: Bill 
Blanchard, 2011 Cumberland 
Rd., Lansing, MI 48906-3771. 

Be sure to include your mailing 
address. 


Rain gardens: add beauty, 
water less, slow erosion 


By Crystal Bole 

A rain garden is a shal- 
low constructed depression in 
which you plant native plants 
and grasses, not just a lawn, but 
deep-rooted native vegetation. 
The whole reason to have a rain 
garden is to try and capture some 
of the rainwater run off (storm 
water run off) , before it washes 
all the way down the watershed. 

Rain gardens slow down the 
rush of water from hard surfaces, 
like sidewalks, driveways and 
roofs. Rain gardens hold the 
water for a short period of time, 
allowing it to infiltrate slowly 
into the ground, cleansing the 
water of the numerous chemicals 


it has picked up from hard sur- 
faces and lawns . 

Hard surfaces force water to 
rush into larger waterways caus- 
ing erosion and mass amounts of 
pollution to enter waterways at 
once, rain gardens help absorb 
water back into the ground 
instead of into waterways that 
are already overloaded. 

A rain garden can be thought 
of as a personal water quality 
system because it filters the run- 
off from your roof and lawn and 
recharges the groundwater. Rain 
gardens also help hold moisture, 
so that less watering is needed 
for your yard. Rain gardens are 
also a great way to add some 


beauty and color to your ordinar- 
ily green lawn. 

Your rain garden should be 
positioned in your yard on a 
natural slope where water would 
tend to go, or even underneath 
a downspout from your home, 
driveway or sump pump — any- 
where that you can capture water 
before it reaches the sewer sys- 
tem. 

You want to place your rain 
garden at least 10 feet away 
from your home preferably in 
a sunny area, at least partially 
sunny. (Do not place over a sep- 
tic field.) Select native plants, 
those that naturally grow in your 
area and that can survive without 
any extra care. You will want to 
choose flowers and grasses that 
will grow well in both wet and 
dry areas . You will want to dig 
your garden about 4-8 inches 
deep, using the soil to build a 
berm around it. Contact your 
local authority that marks under- 
ground utilities before you start 
digging. Add some compost and 
mulch to help keep the moisture 
in and the weeds out, about 2-3 
inches , plant your plants about 
one foot apart and you have a 
rain garden. For the first couple 
weeks you want to water if need- 
ed as the plants are still accli- 
mating but soon after your rain 
garden should thrive on its own! 

Good Luck! 



Lake Calument and Little Calument 
River test positive for Asian carp eDNA 



USACE map 

ARE ASIAN CARP IN GREAT LAKES? — Asian Carp environmental DNA 
(eDNA) results were positive in 17 different sites from Lake Calumet 
and Little Calumet River samples collected May 22. The monitoring 
results can only tell researchers that Asian carp (in this case, silver 
carp) genetic material is present — whether it comes from a live fish 
or dead, ballast water, storm sewers or fish eating birds. According to 
the US Army Corps of Engineers, the eDNA is an “early warning system” 
to step up efforts such as netting or poisons. 
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Wetlands survey results in 


By Tesha Zimmerman 

In the May issue of Win 
Awenen Nisitotung, the 
Environmental Department 
reported that two of its employees 
were traveling to monthly elder 
meetings to distribute a wetlands 
survey and discuss water quality. 
The results of that wetlands sur- 
vey are now in. 

Surveys were completed by 
162 attendees at the elder meet- 
ings. These respondents broke 
down as follows: 27 surveys from 
Escanaba, 24 from Sault Ste. 
Marie, 21 from St. Ignace, 18 
from Munising, 17 from Hessel, 
17 from Naubinway, 16 from 
Manistique, 15 from Marquette 
and seven from Newberry. The 
survey had three questions, all 
multiple-choice. Respondents 
could circle as many as they 
liked, though some surveys 
did not have all the questions 
answered. 

A few caveats about these 
results. First, the survey was 
informal in nature. It did not fol- 
low rigorous sampling methods 
(e.g., random selection, repre- 
sentative sample sets). Secondly, 
because there was no stress on 
ensuring representative sample 
sets, the respondents are almost 
all elders. This was the intent 
of traveling to elder meetings, 
but the survey was generated to 
gather information on the gen- 
eral attitude towards the tribe’s 
wetlands as well. For that reason, 
the survey will now be available 
for other tribal members to share 
their input. 

The Environmental 
Department will be attending the 
Sault powwow, Frogfest and the 
Sugar Island Powwow. Interested 
tribal members can contribute 
their thoughts and take the survey 


at those locations. Alternatively, 632-5575, and for questions on 
the Environmental Department the Wetland Strategy, ask for 
can be reached anytime at (906) Tesha. 


I think tha Tribe should use Its wetlands fer: 
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Odenaang 

trees 

planted 


Photos by Brenda Austin 

Nathan Freitas (above), Tesha Zimmerman, Tammy 
Tremblay, Kathie Brosemer, Cyrstal Bole and 
Joe McKerchie, from the tribe’s Environmental 
Department, and Ken Garlinghouse from Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority, recently planted 2,000 trees (white 
spruce, serviceberry, highbush cranberry, ninebark, 
bur oak and red maple) at the tribe’s Odenaang 
housing site to act as windbreaks. They will be plant- 
ing another 2,000 in September. The Environmental 
Department would like to thank the Housing Dept. 
(Joanne and Kenny), Chief Bob Marchand from 
Law Enforcement, Frank’s Place, Dreamcatcher’s 
Restaurant, LSSU’s Dr. Merkel and Sault Tribe 
Traditional Food’s Connie Watson for their donations 
and help. The windbreaks will help reduce winds and 
erosion, create habitat for wildlife and add aesthetic 
value. The trees were purchased from the Chippewa/ 
East Mackinac Conservation District. 


Tribes monitor local 


air quality 


By Hayley Moen, 
Environmental Department 
intern 

Air pollution is a growing 
and constant threat to not only 
the environment but also human 
health. Air pollutants are made 
up of particulate matter, which 
are small solid or liquid particles 
and gases, which include carbon 
monoxide, sulfur dioxide, nitro- 
gen oxide and volatile organic 
compounds. 

While some pollutants are 
produced by Earth’s natural 
processes (volcanoes, forest 
fires), the majority of pollutants 
are generated by human activ- 
ity. Pollutants are classified by 
whether they travel or stay in 
place. Mobile sources, such as 
the various forms of transporta- 
tion, contribute to air emission 
through the combustion and 
evaporation of fuel which releas- 
es volatile organic compounds, 
nitrogen oxides and carbon 
monoxide into the air. Stationary 
sources, such as power plants 
and manufacturing facilities, emit 
pollutants through the combus- 
tion of fuels or losses of pollut- 
ants through the various stages of 
the manufacturing processes. 

All these forms of pollution 
release toxic components causing 
both health and environmental 
effects. Air pollutants predomi- 
nantly affect the respiratory sys- 
tem, because particulate matter 
and gaseous pollutants interfere 
with the ability of the lungs to 
exchange oxygen and carbon 
dioxide leading to respiratory 
diseases and heart and circula- 
tory system complications. Other 
health effects of toxic pollutants 
include cancer, and immune sys- 
tem, neurological, reproductive 
and developmental problems. 
Pollutant damage to ecosystems 
includes acid rain, the green- 
house effect, depletion of the 
upper atmospheric ozone layer, 
smog (including ground level 
ozone) and decreased visibility. 

Of major concern in many 
parts of the tribal service area 
is smog and ozone formation. 
Smog is formed when oxides 
of nitrogen and volatile organic 
compounds produced by fossil 
fuel combustion react in the pres- 
ence of sunlight to produce other 
toxic chemicals, known as sec- 
ondary pollutants. Ozone is the 
main contributor to smog and can 
damage agriculture and forests 
and cause human health impacts. 
Ozone also contributes to global 
warming as it prevents the escape 
of solar radiation reflected by the 
planet. 

These issues became a con- 
cern of the Chippewa County 
community in the 1990s, which 
led to the installation of the 
ambient air monitoring station at 
Lake Superior State University. 
The equipment was purchased 
through a grant funded by the 
US Environmental Protection 
Agency through the Clean Air 
Act. The purpose of the station 
was to provide the public and the 
governments with information 
about the area’s air quality. Under 
the Clean Air Act, the station 
monitors for ozone, particulate 
matter, haze and weather data 
such as wind speed, other wind 


data, outdoor temperature and 
barometric pressure. This infor- 
mation provides the public with 
air quality information through 
hourly updates on ambient air 
data that can be found at the fol- 
lowing sites: 

http ://trexwww.ucc .nau . 
edu/cgi-bin/daily_summary. 
pl?cams=901 

http ://deqmiair.org/monitor- 
ingdata.cfm?site=4 1 30 . 

Additionally, the data gathered 
is entered into the Air Quality 
System Database and used by the 
government to make designations 
on the national ambient air qual- 
ity standards. From the data, each 
pollutant measured at the station 
is identified as attainment and 
nonattainment based on whether 
or not they exceed secondary 
and primary emissions standards. 
The contract outlines the involve- 
ment of the Inter-Tribal Council 
of Michigan, Inc. Environmental 
Services Department (ITCMI 
ESD), the Sault Ste Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians and the 
Bay Mills Indian Community, 
who then work alongside 
the Michigan Department of 
Environmental Quality. 

Originally, neither of the 
tribes’ environmental depart- 
ments had enough capacity to 
perform monitoring operations 
and the collaboration effort with 
the ITCMI ESD involved primar- 
ily the reporting of ITCMI ESD 
to interested groups. However, 
in recent years, both tribes have 
further developed environmental 
departments, increasing their 
ability to contribute to the air 
monitoring efforts. The ITCMI 
ESD hopes to further the tribe’s 
involvement by dividing duties 
between the tribes and increasing 
their capacity to contribute. 

The Sault Tribe’s involve- 
ment this summer involves a 
college intern participating in the 
maintenance of the ambient air 
quality monitoring station and 
analysis of station data. Intern 
Hayley Moen, is funded by the 
Institute for Tribal Environmental 
Professionals. She will be work- 
ing with ITCMI to help operate 
the air monitoring station at 
LSSU, and relaying the informa- 
tion to the tribal community. 

Moen will also collaborate 
with the EPA on the New Source 
Review to identify emission 
levels of small pollution sources 
within the reservation boundar- 
ies. She will monitor each source 
for carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
oxides, sulfur dioxide, particu- 
late matter, fluorides and sulfur 
compounds and verify that they 
are within the limits of pollutant 
emissions designated by the EPA. 

Possible sources include 
small operations not previously 
regulated, such as gas stations, 
printers, construction companies, 
restaurants, auto repair shops and 
other facilities and businesses. 

Moen will relay what she 
learns from both the New Source 
Review and the ambient air 
monitoring station to the tribal 
community through powwow 
booths, newspaper articles and an 
outreach event at the end of the 
summer with the overall goal of 
informing the community about 
the air we are breathing. 
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Aaron Payment makes remarks after taking the oath of office. 




THREE GENERATIONS — Unit 1 Director Denise Chase, daughter and fel- 
low director Darcy Marrow along with the next generation. 



MEETING OF THE MINDS — Unit 2 Rep Catherine Hollowell and fresh- 
men Unit 1 Director Jennifer McLeod. 




Community members join Bawating Drum in the Sault Tribe honor song. 



Photos by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Sault Tribe’s July 9 ceremony installed Sault Tribe 
Chairman Aaron Payment, Sault Tribe Unit 1 Directors 
Cathy Abramson, Dennis McKelvie and Jennifer McLeod, 
Unit 2 Director Lana Causley, Unit 3 Director Bridgett 
Sorenson and Unit 4 Director Darcy Marrow. Three drums 
came out to participate in the ceremony. The event was 
held in the Sault Kewadin Grand Ballroom, packed with 
tribal members from all over the EUP and beyond. At 
left, Unit II Director Lana Causley swears her oath of 
office. The election count took place in the same room 
the week before. Below, Joy Lewis unexpectedly throws 
herself with excitement when Aaron Payment’s victory 
was announced. Below, at bottom, retired Unit 5 Director 
Vic Matson Sr. and current Unit V Director Joan Carr 
Anderson attend the installation ceremony. 



Photo by Nathan Wright 








AUGUST 

Ronnie Dunn 

3rd | 7 p.m. | Friday | $58.50 | On Sale Now 

Michigan Paranormal Conference 

10th & 11th | Friday & Saturday 
$65.00'$85.00 | On Sale Now 

Chris Young 

30th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $49.50 | On Sale Now 


SEPTEMBER 

David Frizzell & Jett Williams 

21st | 7 p.m. | Friday | $18.75 | On Sale Now 

OCTOBER 
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Iravis Intt 

13th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $48.50 | On Sale Now 

The Band Perry 

25th | 7 p,m,|Thursday | $58.50 | On Sale Now 
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Lansing casino partners agree to 90-day 
extension to complete land transfer 


LANSING, Mich. - The busi- 
ness partners in the new casino 
proposed for downtown Lansing 
have agreed to extend for 90 
days the deadline for transfer- 
ring ownership of the land for the 
project from the City of Lansing 
to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Due to the complexity of the 
project and the many require- 
ments of seeking federal approval 
for the casino, the partners said 
they simply could not complete 
all necessary pre-development 
work by the self-imposed dead- 
line of Aug. 1. 

“We are all here today to reaf- 
firm our total commitment to this 
partnership and our unwavering 
drive to seeking federal approval 
for this spectacular Lansing 
casino and the more than 1 ,500 
permanent jobs it will create,” 
said Lansing Mayor Virg Bernero 
at a July 25 press conference in 
Lansing. “We are also here today 
to announce that while we have 
made great progress on the plans 
and the project, the clock ran out 
on us to get everything done that 
was intended by Aug. 1, so we 
have mutually agreed to extend 
the deadline another 90 days to 
Nov. 1 . We will have it done by 
then.” 

Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment said, “My job is to pro- 
tect the best interests of my tribal 
membership, which in the case of 
this project means making sure 
all necessary project details are 
settled before we file our trust 
land application. We knew the 
initial deadline we set of Aug. 1 
was aggressive given all the work 
that must be done to file a solid 
and comprehensive application 
with the federal government to 
take this land into trust. While we 
have made significant progress 
on many aspects of the project, 
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services to its members: health 
care, education, housing, elder 
care, social services and more. 

The City of Lansing will use 
its annual revenue payments from 
the facility to create the Lansing 
Promise, a program to fund four- 
year college scholarships for 
Lansing School District gradu- 
ates. 

The project has already been 
approved by the Lansing City 
Council, the Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors and the Sault Tribe 
membership in a tribal referen- 
dum held earlier this year. 

The project will be built on 
city-owned land to be purchased 
by the Sault Tribe. The tribe will 
file an application with the U.S. 
Department of the Interior to 
take the land into trust as tribal 
lands under a specific provision 
of the federal Land Claims Act, 
which gives only the Sault Tribe 
the legal right to the process. The 
tribe’s intent is to open the casino 
after receiving federal approval. 

Plans for the casino include 
up to 3 ,000 slot machines and 48 
table games and assorted bars and 
restaurants in an urban modern- 
themed property. 

The Sault Tribe has success- 
fully operated Indian casinos in 
the state since 1984 and owns 
five Kewadin Casino properties 
in the eastern Upper Peninsula. 
With more than 40,000 members, 
the Sault Tribe is the largest fed- 
erally-recognized tribe east of 
the Mississippi and one of the 
largest job providers in northern 
Michigan with 1 ,900 employees 
at its casinos, other businesses 
and tribal government agencies. 


Andy Balaskovitz/City Pulse 

Lansing Mayor Virg Berero, Sault Tribe Unit 1 Director Jennifer McLeod, Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment, and Developer Bill Martines (L-R) stand at the podium together to answer questions at a July 25 
press conference in Lansing. 


we simply need more time to 
get everything done that must be 
completed.” 

Some of the project details still 
being completed include a full 
parking analysis, project aesthet- 
ics, consideration of building a 
permanent structure versus a tem- 
porary building on the site of the 
corner parcel and more detailed 
civil engineering work that 
includes a detailed utility plan. 

“Let me emphasize that all of 
these matters will be completed, 
none of the issues we face are 
remotely insurmountable, and we 
will get this done,” Bernero said. 
“While we have made a ton of 
progress, we simply just could 
not get everything done as fast as 
we initially thought.” 

The $245 million Sault Tribe 


casino will be built in the heart 
of the city’s entertainment dis- 
trict, adjacent to the Lansing 
Center. The 125,000-square-foot 
Kewadin Lansing Casino will 
create an estimated 1 ,500 per- 
manent jobs at the property and 
more than 700 construction jobs. 
A temporary casino would open 
in advance of the opening of the 
permanent facility. 

The Sault Tribe’s partner in 
the project is a group of inves- 
tors previously known as Lansing 
Future LLC. The group has 
restructured itself and changed 


its name to Lansing Future 
Development LLC. The restruc- 
turing occurred as one of the 
investors has decided to assume 
a much larger role in the project. 
That investor is Robert G. Liggett 
Jr., owner of Big Boy restaurants 
across Michigan. Liggett was and 
continues to be the project’s larg- 
est investor. All of the original 
investors in Lansing Future LLC 
remain partners in the reorganized 
entity and Bill Martines remains 
CEO. 

The tribe will use casino rev- 
enues to improve programs and 


Photo by Sherrie Lucas 

Robert Marchand took home the People’s Choice Trophy at the third Annual Sault Area Auto/Motorcycle Show 
June 16 at Kewadin Casinos. Robert and Kathy Marchand with their grandson, Jackson Marchand, pose in 
front of Marchand’s 1967 Chevelle. 
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Registering to vote is important, and it's easy 



N ati ve 
Vote 

Every Vote Counts 


Many people want to vote yet 
are intimidated by the task of 
registering to vote. But once you 
know what how to register, it’s 
quite simple. So get out there and 
be registered to vote by Oct. 30 
so you can vote in this fall’s gen- 
eral election. Michigan is one of 
the states in which we American 
Indians can make an impact. 

If you live outside of 
Michigan, you can go to www. 
registertovote.org, which has 
registration instructions for every 
state. 

Registration form 

To vote in Michigan, you must 
reside in Michigan, and you reg- 
ister in the town or township in 
which you reside. There are many 
places you can get an application, 
so do what’s easiest for you: 

• Local Secretary of State 
branch office; 

• Local county, city, or town- 
ship clerk’s office; 

• Offices of several state agen- 
cies, like the Department of 
Human Services, the Department 
of Community Health and 

the Department of Labor and 
Economic Growth; 

• Military recruitment centers; 

• Voter registration drives; or 

• Online at Michigan.gov/sos. 


If you own a car, the easiest 
thing to do is register to vote 
when you renew you plates or 
license. 

Turning in your form 

If you fill out a form and turn 
it in personally, that’s all you 
have to do. First time? Be sure to 
bring some ID and proof of resi- 
dency, like official mail with your 
name and address on it. 


If you mail it in, and have 
never registered to vote before, 
you have to send in some identi- 
fication and proof of residency: 
a copy of your driver’s license or 
ID card, and a copy of some offi- 
cial document (such as paycheck 
stub, utility bill, bank document 
or government document) that 
lists both your name and your 
address. Never send originals! 


You won’t get them back. 

Getting your card 

Your city or township clerk 
will send your voter registration 
card to you will the card will note 
the address of where you go to 
vote. Keep it in your wallet or 
purse so you know where to go to 
cast your ballot. 

Voting! 

When you go to the polls on 
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Health care for those in need 

The Health Resources and 
Services Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services wants you to 
know that you can get medical 
treatment even if you don’t have 
health insurance. Federally fund- 
ed health centers provide: 

• Checkups 

• Treatment for illnesses 

• Care during pregnancy 

• Immunizations and checkups 
for children 

• Dental care and prescription 
drugs 

• Mental health and substance 
abuse care. 

You will only be asked to pay 
what you can afford, based on 
your income. Find a health center 
near you at http://findahealthcen- 
ter.hrsa.gov/search_hcc .aspx. 

Find health insurance 

Visit www.healthcare.gov 
to find health insurance that’s 
affordable and meets your medi- 
cal needs. You can also use this 
website to compare hospitals and 
other medical facilities, learn 
about preventive services to help 
you stay healthy and read about 
the Affordable Care Act. 

Find cheapest gas prices 

Visit FuelEconomy.gov to find 


the cheapest gas prices near you 
and to get tips for improving your 
gas mileage. 

Elders should keep all of 
those vaccinations current 

Things that wear down as we 
get older include our vaccina- 
tions. But Dr. Andrew Kroger of 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention says many older 
people don’t realize this, “Adult 
immunizations are an excellent 
way to prevent many diseases that 
can be deadly. Vaccines aren’t 
just for kids. Some of the protec- 
tion you got from childhood vac- 
cines may have worn off.” 

Consider the chickenpox 
vaccination you got as a kid. 
Chickenpox and shingles are 
caused by the same virus, but 
shingles is more common among 
people over 60. If you’re over 60, 
you may need a shingles vaccina- 
tion. 

And you might want the vacci- 
nation against tetanus, diphtheria 
and pertussis - known as Tdap. 
The parts about diphtheria and 
pertussis could keep you from 
infecting the grandkids. 

Fight robocalls 

What to do if you receive a 
“robocall” — If you’re sick of 
hearing an automated message 


when you pick up your phone, 
you’ll be happy to know the 
Federal Trade Commission is 
cracking down on illegal robo- 
calls. 

A robocall happens any time 
you pick up your phone and hear 
a recording instead of a live per- 
son. 

Illegal robocalls have exploded 
in the last several years because 
technology has made it easy for 
companies to use auto-dialers to 
place thousands of calls every 
minute. Oftentimes these calls are 
trying to scam you by offering 
phony credit card services, war- 
ranty protection plans and more. 

It is illegal for a company to 
deliver an automated message 
trying to sell you something, 
unless the company has written 
permission from you to do so. 

Calls from charities and politi- 
cal groups do not fall under that 
classification and are considered 
legal. 

According to the FTC, here’s 
what to do if you get a robocall: 

1) Hang up. Do not press 1 
or any other numbers to get off 
the list. 2) Consider blocking the 
number. 3) Report it at www. 
donotcall.gov. 

Learn more about what the 
FTC is doing to crack down on 
robocalls and whay you should 


do if you receive on at www.ftc. 
gov/bcp/edu/microsites/robocalls. 

Protect your identity 

Up to nine million Americans 
have their identities stolen each 
year. Although nothing can guar- 
antee that you won’t become a 
victim, here are some things you 
can do to help minimize your 
risk: 

• Guard your Social Security 
number. 

• Shredding documents with 
personal information before dis- 
posing of them. 

• Use intricate passwords. 

• Verify sources before sharing 
any personal information. 

• Be on the lookout for online 
scammers and thieves. 

• Keeping your purse, wallet 
and personal information secure. 

The best way to detect identity 
theft is to monitor your accounts 
and bank statements each month 
and check your credit report 
regularly. Learn more about 
how to detect identity theft. 

If you discover that you are a 
victim of identity theft, take 
steps to respond and recover as 
soon as possible. You can find 
forms, sample letters and other 
tools from the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
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Election Day, you will be asked 
to present voter identification. If 
you forgot your photo ID you can 
vote by signing an affidavit. 

Acceptable photo ID includes: 

• Michigan driver’s license; 

• Michigan personal identifica- 
tion card; 

• Driver’s license or per- 
sonal identification card issued by 
another state; 

• Federal or state government- 
issued photo identification; 

• U.S. passport; 

• Military identification card 
with photo; 

• Student identification with 
photo from a high school or an 
accredited institution of higher 
education, such as a college or 
university, or tribal identification 
card with photo. 

If this is the first time you 
have ever voted, don’t worry. 
Instructions are given to every- 
one. If you have a question, just 
ask! 


Let's 

Communicate! 


Sign up for email news! Write 
jdburton@saulttribe.net to be put 
on the “e-mailing list.” 

Tired of paper? Sign up for a 
digital edition of this newspaper! 
Write jdburton@saulttribe.net. 
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For more information, please 
call (906) 632-6398, and ask for 
Jennifer or Sherrie or email 
j dburton @ saulttribe .net or 
slucas @ saulttribe .net . 

See our newspaper online at 
www.saulttribe.com/newsroom. 
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President Obama signs HEARTH Act into law 



Photo courtesy of the White House 

President Barack Obama signs the Helping Expedite and Advance Responsible Tribal Homeownership Act of 
2012 in the Oval Office on July 20 as federal officials and Indian Country dignitaries look on. The measure 
should significantly boost opportunities for housing, revenue and jobs in Indian Country as it places authority 
to lease trust lands into the hands of individual tribes in the United States instead of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. Prior to the new law, tribes often lost opportunities in generating revenue, jobs and housing as a 
result of the excessive time frame involved in acquiring approval from the Department of the Interior to lease 
trust lands for business and residential purposes. 


By Rick Smith 

American Indian tribal leaders 
across the United States may be 
exploring increased opportuni- 
ties to generate more revenue, 
jobs and housing under a bill 
recently signed into federal law 
by President Barack Obama. 

The Helping Expedite and 
Advance Responsible Tribal 
Homeownership (HEARTH) Act 
was passed unanimously by both 
bodies of the U.S. House and 
Senate and the president affixed 
his signature to the bill on July 
30, making it the literal law of the 
land. 

The main benefit of the 
HEARTH Act for Indian Country 
is that it eliminates requirements 
for tribes to go through lengthy 
and cumbersome procedures to 
acquire federal approval to lease 
their trust lands. Sometimes, 
it took years to acquire fed- 
eral approval to lease tribal trust 
lands. With the enactment of the 
HEARTH Act, tribes are empow- 
ered to grant leases for business 
and residential purposes as they 
deem appropriate while following 
long-established guidelines of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Historically, tribal economic 
opportunities attracted through 
possible business leasing arrange- 
ments were often lost because 
of the lengthy time and other 
constraints involved in getting 
federal approval. Businesses 
simply gave up and moved on to 
more accommodating avenues. In 
addition, leasing residential lands 


to individuals was often slow and 
cumbersome enough to discour- 
age financial institutions from 
becoming involved. Residential 
and business development should 
move much faster under the 
HEARTH Act because tribes will 
have the authority over agree- 
ments to lease their trust lands. 


Tribes will be required to 
either have in place or develop 
their own leasing regula- 
tions, which must conform to 
Department of Interior regula- 
tions. 

Sault Tribe has 1,738 acres 
of land held in trust through the 
Department of the Interior; alto- 


gether, the tribe has 2,756 acres 
of land holdings, according to 
Brenda Jeffreys, the tribe’s real 
estate manager. 

White House spokeswoman 
Jodi Gillette noted, “President 
Obama understands that by 
allowing greater tribal control 
over tribal assets, we encourage 


economic growth, promote com- 
munity development in Indian 
Country and support tribal self- 
determination. That’s why this 
administration is committed to 
strengthening tribal communities 
by improving tribal governments’ 
capacity for controlling their own 
futures.” 

A White House blog indicated 
passage of the HEARTH Act 
is the latest addition to a list of 
accomplishments by the Obama 
administration on behalf of Indian 
Country. 

While the HEARTH Act 
cleared both the House and 
Senate by unanimous decisions, 
some lawmakers wanted to see 
passage of a resolution first to 
“fix” the 2009 Supreme Court 
Carcieri decision that casts 
doubt on the ability of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior to take 
lands into trust on behalf of tribes 
receiving federal recognition 
after 1934. Action to resolve the 
Carcieri matter is still pending in 
Congress. 

The HEARTH Act was 
introduced into Congress by 
Democratic House Representative 
Martin Heinrich of New Mexico 
in January of 2011 and was 
reported by committee the fol- 
lowing November before it was 
passed by the House last May 15, 
it was passed by the Senate on 
July 17. Michigan Democratic 
House Representative Dale 
Kildee was among the 20 cospon- 
sors of the bill. 


Meier presents cyberbullying and 
suicide prevention talk at LSSU 


The Sault Tribe Alive Youth 
(STAY) Project hosts Tina Meier 
at Lake Superior State University 
on Aug. 29 at 4 p.m. in the LSSU 
Arts Center auditorium. Meier 
has appeared nationally and inter- 
nationally on network television, 
newsmagazines and syndicated 
talk shows discussing bullying 
and cyberbulling which ultimately 
led to her daughter, Megan’s sui- 
cide in 2006. 

STAY invites the community 
to participate in a free presenta- 
tion of Meier’s personal story. 


Information about her can be 
found online by visiting www. 
meganmeierfoundation .org . 

STAY is working hard to 
reduce suicides in our service 
area. This is no easy task, but 
with the support and participation 
of the communities, STAY con- 
tinues to learn new ways to reach 
our youth and empower the lives 
and efforts in our community. 

Contact STAY at (906) 635- 
8629 or stayproject@saulttribe. 
net or check out the STAY web- 
site at www.stayproject.org. 
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Lifeline service from 
AT&T Mobility. 



FREE 

while supplies last \ 

PANTECH BREEZE III " 


Qualified low-income residents 
of Michigan may receive 
discounted service from AT&T 
under the Lifeline program. 
Customers must meet certain 
eligibility criteria based 
on income level or current 
participation in financial 
assistance programs. 



Rethink Possible * 




FREE SHIPPING | FOR QUESTIONS OR TO APPLY FOR LIFELINE SERVICE, 
CALL A LIFELINE CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE ATI-800-377-9450 
OR VISIT WWW.ATT.COM/MOBILITY-LIFELINE. 


SERVICE AVAILABLE AT $15.74 after Lifeline discounts are applied. 
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Includes 600 Anytime minutes, nationwide long distance, and 1,000 night and weekend minutes. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE PLANS AVAILABLE STARTING AT 
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• 450 minutes per month 

• 5,000 night & weekend minutes 

• No roaming or long distance charges 

• Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 


• Free mobile to mobile service 

• No additional charge to call 9-1-1 

• No additional charge to dial "0" for 
operator assistance to complete a call 


Lifeline is a government assistance program, the service is nontransferable, only eligible consumers may enroll in the program, and the program is limited to one 
discount per household consisting of either wireline or wireless service. Consumers who willfully make false statements in order to obtain the benefit can be 
punished by fine or imprisonment or can be barred from the program. Forms of documentation necessary for enrollment: All subscribers will be required to 
demonstrate eligibility based at least on (1) household income at or below 135% of Federal Poverty Level guidelines for a household of that size; OR (2) the 
household's participation in one of the federal assistance programs. 1: Current or prior year's statement of benefits from a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 
2: A notice letter of participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 3: Program participation documents (e.g., consumer SNAP card, Medicaid card, or 
copy thereof). 4: Other official document evidencing the consumer's participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. Income eligibility: Prior year's state, 
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purposes. Screen images simulated. Ail marks used herein are the property of their respective owners. ©2012 AT&T Intellectual Property. 
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Border bill causing concern in Indian Country 


By Rick Smith 

It’s a beautiful morning and 
you’re just beginning another day 
on a reservation in the eastern 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
when you begin hearing strange, 
muffled noises outside your home 
— then a much louder grumble- 
growling and squeaky-clinking 
sound of a bulldozer. It’s so loud 
and shaking the walls enough 
it seems like it’s in your living 
room! You wonder, “What in 
blazes!?” Upon opening the front 
door of your abode, indeed you 
do find a bulldozer taking a swath 
out of your yard while other men 
are moving machines and materi- 
al around in the near vicinity. One 
of the men notices you watching 
and addresses you, “Good morn- 


ing! Don’t mind us, just gonna 
put in a short road through here, 
put up some high-voltage fencing 
and a couple of watchtowers. We 
should be out of your way in a 
couple of weeks.” 

Of course, the above scenario 
seems a bit far-fetched, but not 
by much if the Conservation 
and Economic Growth Act, H.R. 
2578, survives the United States 
Congress intact. 

Most of the proposed legisla- 
tion is of little or no consequence 
to Indian Country and is largely 
a collection of 14 other bills 
lumped into one package. But 
one of those bills, the National 
Security and Federal Lands 
Protection Act, allows a “waiver 
of federal laws with respect 


to border security actions on 
Department of the Interior and 
Department of Agriculture lands.” 

The section prohibits the 
departments of the Interior and 
Agriculture from taking any 
actions that “impede, prohibit 
or restrict” U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection activities on 
federal land within 100 miles of 
an international border to pre- 
vent illegal entry into the United 
States. Including, it appears, lands 
held in trust by the Department of 
the Interior on behalf of American 
Indian tribes. 

Under H.R. 2578, Customs 
and Border Protection would 
be authorized to construct and 
maintain roads, fences, install 
and operate surveillance equip- 


ment and sensors, conduct air and 
land patrols, and to develop and 
deploy temporary tactical infra- 
structure such as forward operat- 
ing bases. 

The proposed law provides 
protections for certain lawful uses 
of the lands by others. Those uses 
include grazing, hunting, mining, 
public recreation and backcountry 
airstrips. 

Where things get murky in 
regards to Indian Country is 
the fact that the Department of 
the Interior holds lands in trust 
for American Indian tribes of 
the Unites States. While such 
trust lands belong to respective 
tribes, technically, they remain 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. A 


clause in the National Security 
and Federal Lands Protection 
Act gives a vague acknowledge- 
ment about tribal sovereignty, 
but doesn’t make clear what 
limitations, if any, Customs and 
Border Protection would have 
on tribal trust lands held by the 
Department of the Interior. A 
subsection states, “Tribal sover- 
eignty — Nothing in this section 
supersedes, replaces, negates or 
diminishes treaties or other agree- 
ments between the United States 
and Indian tribes.” It appears any 
Indian Country protections from 
possible infringement under the 
bill would depend on treaties or 
any other agreements already in 
place. 


President's proposed budget would boost funding 


By Rick Smith 

The White House announced 
the president’s proposed budget 
in February of this year and, if 
enacted, will boost funding for 
the Indian Health Service (IHS) 
by 2.7 percent over last year, or 
by about $116 million, according 
to official sources. The goal of 
the president in this component 
of the federal budget is to con- 
tinue efforts to increase access to 
health care for American Indians. 
The total IHS budget for 2013 
proposed by President Barack 


Obama would amount to $4.42 
billion. 

According to the White House, 
the IHS funding increase would 
support clinical services and staff- 
ing, tribal health programs and 
construction of health facilities. 
The budget also includes $40 
million for a new grant program 
to prevent substance abuse and 
suicide. 

IHS indicated that if the pro- 
posed budget is enacted, the 
agency’s discretionary budget 
would be increased by a total of 


32 percent since the 2008 fiscal 
year. 

The bulk of the requested 
budget increase, $81 million, is 
designated to support the contin- 
ued construction of two health 
facilities in Arizona; $54 million 
would support contract health 
services and another $49 million 
would support staff and operating 
expenses for six new and expand- 
ed health facilities. Funding 
to enhance the technology of 
information systems and services 
would receive a $6 million boost 


and $5 million would go to con- 
tract services to help tribes cover 
costs for administrative func- 
tions. An increase of $1.7 million 
would help with maintenance 
and improvement of health care 
facilities while another $ 1 mil- 
lion would support administrative 
oversight and accountability. 

The president’s proposed bud- 
get also increases funds intended 
to strengthen tribal nations with 
$346 million proposed to combat 
crime in Indian Country, a 12 
percent increase over the enacted 


2012 funding, according to the 
White House. Funds to protect 
tribal lands and the environment 
would receive a boost of $26 mil- 
lion for a total of $266 million 
in fiscal year 2013. Programs to 
address unemployment would 
receive a total of $53 million, a 
raise of $5 million over last year. 

It remains to be seen how well 
the president’s proposed budget 
will survive the enactment pro- 
cess through Congress. 


Native students urged to prepare 


By Rick Smith 

Among the many critical 
issues discussed at the National 
Intertribal Youth Summit in 
Chevy Chase, Md., from July 30 
to Aug. 2, students learned about 
helping themselves, their respec- 
tive tribes and perhaps the world 
through the many challenging and 
outstanding leading edge oppor- 
tunities waiting for them now and 
coming in the future by studying 
science, technology, engineer- 
ing and math (STEM) courses in 
preparation for rewarding careers 
in those fields. 

“There is a particularly strong 
need for American Indian stu- 
dents in Indian Country and urban 
communities,” said Dot Harris, 
director of the U.S. Department 
of Energy Office of Economic 
Impact and Diversity. “American 
Indian students, whether enrolled 
as undergraduates or in kinder- 


garten through grade 12, need to 
acquire the education and skills 
to enter careers in STEM fields 
to have an impact on their energy 
futures. Students often recognize 
the importance of reinvesting 
their knowledge in STEM back 
into their home communities, 
bringing their skills back to their 
home tribes or urban neighbors.” 

The Department of Energy 
conducts outreach programs to 
educate and recruit American 
Indian students into STEM 
careers in the department’s 
national laboratories and in other 
areas of the fields. The depart- 
ment often works closely with 
Indian Country in addressing 
energy, environmental and nucle- 
ar issues. 

According to Harris, she has 
a high regard for STEM educa- 
tion as she is an engineer by 
trade with a bachelor’s degree in 
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The Community Service Block Grant program plan is available 
for your review. This program is designed to help alleviate the 
burden of an unexpected emergency. How we administer this 
program is partly determined by YOUR input. 


If you have questions, please contact the Direct Service Case 
manager in your area, or call 1 -800-726-0093. 


The plan is available August 13-24 for comment at the 
following ACFS locations: 2218 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
49783; 1 140 N. State St., St. Ignace, Ml 49781 ; 5698 W. US High- 
way 2, Manistique, Ml 49854; 622 W. Superior, Munising, 

Ml 49862. 

Ref: Notice of Public Hearing/2013-14 CSBG Plan 



Dot Harris, director of the U.S. 
Department of Energy Office of 
Economic Impact and Diversity. 

electrical engineering from the 
University of South Carolina and 
a master’s in technology manage- 
ment. She indicated the engineer- 
ing field greatly enhanced her 
thinking and analytical skills and 
gave her great flexibility in work- 
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for STEM careers 


ing in an array of positions in the 
field of energy. 

The U.S. Department of Justice 
reported that more than 200 
American Indian youngsters and 
adult leaders from 53 tribal com- 
munities from around the United 
States convened at the national 
summit. The purpose of the sum- 
mits is to provide a leadership 
forum for the youth of American 
Indian tribes to discuss issues of 
critical importance facing them 
as citizens of Indian Country. 

In addition, the summits allow 
opportunities for federal officials 
to hear directly from the young 
people. According to the agency, 
participants develop leadership 
skills and engage in discus- 
sions with tribal elders, leaders 
and mentors, youth advocates, 
field experts and officials from 
Congress. Further, the youngsters 
have opportunities to explore 


the sites of the nation’s capital, 
including the U.S. Capitol and the 
White House. 


Committee vacancies 

Seats on the Sault Tribe Child 
Welfare Committee are vacant. 
Interested tribal members should 
submit one letter of intent and 
three letters of recommendation 
from tribal members to Tara 
Benoit, 523 Ashmun Street, 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Seats on the Sault Tribe 
Enrollment Committee are 
vacant. Interested tribal members 
should submit one letter of intent 
and three letters of recommen- 
dation from tribal members to 
Tara Benoit, 523 Ashmun Street, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Please contact Tara at (906) 
635-6050 or tbenoit@saulttribe. 
net with any questions. 
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The Low Income Home Energy Assistance Program is avail- 
able for your review. This program is designed to offset 
heating costs for tribal households in the tribe’s seven-county 
service area. How we administer this program is partly 
determined by YOUR input. 


If you have questions, please contact the Direct Service Case 
manager in your area, or call 1 -800-726-0093. 


The plan is available August 13-24 for comment at the 
following ACFS locations: 2218 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
49783; 1140 N. State St., St. Ignace, Ml 49781; 5698 W. US High- 
way 2, Manistique, Ml 49854; 622 W. Superior, Munising, 

Ml 49862. 

Ref: Notice of Public Hearing/2013-14 CSBG Plan 
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New hospice house opens in Sault Ste. Marie 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Left to right, an open house was held at Hospice House on July 19. Carolyn Fornicola, Karen Fornicola, Susie 
Verrett, Sister Peggy Fornicola and Dorothy Morley. 


By Brenda Austin 

Residents of Michigan’s east- 
ern Upper Peninsula and their 
family members now have access 
to the new hospice house, oper- 
ated by Hospice of the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula. 

The home was made possible 
by enlisting the public in fund- 
raising efforts in addition to com- 
munity members who purchased 
items from different “wish lists” 
around town, including patio fur- 
niture from KMart and towels and 
bedding supplies from JC Pennys, 
household items from WalMart 
and items purchased from GFS 
and Parkers Ace Hardware store 
donated all the paint and primer. 

Volunteer Coordinator Mary 
Jo Duvall said the hospice house 
provides patients and their 
families with end-of-life care 
and services, including pain and 
symptom management, nursing 
care, assistance with daily living 
tasks, the support of friendly vol- 
unteers and spiritual and counsel- 
ing services for patients and their 
families. 

All services are provided free 
of charge. 

The home offers a residential 
environment with warm muted 
color schemes, a beautiful stone 
fireplace, meeting and education 
rooms, support groups and space 


for individual grief support, a 
chapel, family room with a pull- 
out couch for sleeping, kitchen 
and laundry areas and offices for 


nursing, Hospice and volunteer 
staff. It also includes five private 
rooms, a resource library, sitting 
room with wicker furniture and 


an outdoor deck with patio furni- 
ture. 

Duvall said Wier and Shunk 
Furniture stores each donated 


$10,000 in appliances and furni- 
ture and that Steve Gregory from 
Gregory Gardens donated his 
time, equipment and materials 
to do landscaping for the home. 
“There is a never-ending list of 
donations of items and time from 
people, business and groups from 
around the EUP,” she said. Duvall 
said the House is still in need of 
donations of twin sheets, blankets 
and towels. 

It is hoped that continuing 
fundraising efforts will help pay 
off the $240,000 still owing on 
the homes construction. 

In order for a patient to reside 
at the Hospice House they must 
meet standards set by Medicare 
and be hospice-eligible. Duval 
said their medical providers refer 
patients to hospice and that those 
patients who would be eligible to 
use the services provided by the 
hospice house are patients who 
don’t have access to family or 24- 
hour in home care. 

For more information or to 
find out about volunteer oppor- 
tunities, contact Hospice of 
the EUP at (906) 253-3151 or 
hospice@chippewahd.com. The 
hospice house is located at 308 
W. 12th Ave., on the corner of 
West 12th and Ryan in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


NMU research project tries pre-colonial diet 


By Rick Smith 

Forget the fry bread, the 
Northern Michigan University 
Center for Native American 
Studies is in the midst of a 
unique year-long research proj- 
ect to study the relationship 
between people and the indig- 
enous foods of the Great Fakes 
region. The idea for the project 
came to NMU assistant profes- 
sor of Native American studies, 
Dr. Martin Reinhardt, a Sault 
Tribe member, after attending an 
annual First Nations Food Taster 
at the university in 2010. 

The food taster events are 
hosted by the university’s Native 
American Student Association 
as a fundraiser and to provide 
opportunities for people to 
sample and savor an array of 
traditional and contemporary 
foods from American Indian rec- 
ipes. After attending the event, 
Reinhardt found a keen interest 
in learning more in greater detail 
about how Great Fakes Indian 
tribes subsisted prior to the 
arrival of Europeans. He wanted 
to know the answer to the ques- 
tion, “If I wanted to eat the 



Photo courtesy of NMU 


Dr. Martin Reinhardt, NMU assis- 
tant professor of Native American 
Studies. 

foods my Native ancestors ate, 
what would I have to know and 
do?” 

After months of discussion 
with folks of the Native stud- 
ies center, the Decolonizing 
Diet Project was developed and 
approved by the university’s 
Internal Review Board. The 
project, launched last March, is 
following the chronicles of 25 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 

COMMERCIAL 

tye/bfffja 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


- RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 



WAN file photo 

Indigenous foods such as mushrooms and berries above, can be gath- 
ered in the EUP woods and forests. The project is seeking donations of 
dried or frozen indigenous foods, or indigenous seeds for gardening. 


volunteers who have committed 
to maintaining a diet of foods 
indigenous to the Great Lakes 
region. Volunteers are allowed 
to combine their diet with at 
least 25 percent indigenous 
foods while others committed 
to a diet exclusively consisting 
indigenous foods. In addition, 
the volunteers will follow an 
exercise routine developed by 
physical training specialists or 
physicians. 

In an effort to learn about 
resulting effects on the health 
and social circumstances of 
the volunteers while following 
indigenous diets , the volunteers 
will be keeping multi-media 
journals and logs of their expe- 
riences. The indigenous foods 
acquired come from a number of 
sources in the local area includ- 
ing markets, gardens, foraging, 
hunting and fishing. A master 
food list is available to all par- 
ticipants . 

Information from the project 
indicates important data collect- 
ed from the study will be used in 
research in other fields of study 
as well as generating scholarly 


media productions. Staff mem- 
bers on the project believe it 
will “serve as a catalyst for the 
revitalization of interconnections 
between humans and the world 
around us.” 

The project is seeking fund- 
ing and donations of dried or 
frozen indigenous foods, indig- 
enous seeds, gardening equip- 
ment and other items. So far, 


support has come from Northern 
Michigan University, the U.S. 
Forest Service, Cedar Tree 
Institute, Kewenaw Bay Indian 
Community, several businesses 
and others. Anyone interested 
in supporting the project or who 
may have questions may contact 
Dr. Martin Reinhardt, principal 
investigator, at (906) 227-1397, 
or email mreinhar@nmu.edu. 


FEDERAL LIFELINE NOTICE 

Verizon Wireless customers may be eligible to receive Lifeline, a government assistance 
program that offers qualified, low-income customers a discount on their monthly 
wireless phone bill. Qualifying customers will save at least $9.25 per month. Additional 
discounts are available for eligible residents of Tribal lands. In addition to Lifeline, LinkUp 
assistance provides qualified residents of Tribal lands a one-time waived activation fee for 
new wireless phone service. 

You may be eligible for a Lifeline discount if you currently participate in a qualifying public 
assistance program or otherwise satisfy the federal income requirements. 

To receive further information about the Lifeline and Tribal LinkUp programs, call 
Verizon Wireless at 800-924-0585 or go to verizonwireless.com/lifeline. Lifeline is only 
available in limited areas where Verizon Wireless has been designated to offer these 
p rog rams. Req u i rements vary by state. 


Toll included. Taxes, surcharges and fees, such as E911 and gross receipts charges, vary by market and could add between 7% and 41% to your bill; 99<t 
Administrative/line/mo. is not tax, is not pro-rated & is subject to change. IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: Subject to Month to Month Customer 
Agreement and Calling Plan. Offer not available in all areas. Other restrictions may apply. © 2012 Verizon Wireless Q3NAL 
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ARC represents Sault Tribe in Washington, D.C. 


By Brenda Austin 

The Violence Against Women 
Act (VAWA) is the landmark 
1994 law enacted to help in the 
nation’s fight against domestic 
violence, sexual assault and stalk- 
ing. The Act is up for reauthoriza- 
tion and has been trapped in an 
ongoing Congressional stalemate. 
With that in mind, staff from the 
tribe’s Advocacy Resource Center 
(ARC) took a trip to Washington, 
D.C. in early June to help educate 
Congressional leaders and state 
representatives of the importance 
of VAWA to Native American 
communities. 

There are two competing ver- 
sions of the crime fighting leg- 
islation - one in the Senate and 
one in the House. Both bills, S. 
1925 and H.R. 4970, contain new 
provisions to address the criminal 
justice response to sexual assault, 
putting tools and resources in the 
hands of law enforcement and 
prosecutors to help make our 
communities safer. Both bills also 
have provisions to strengthen our 
country’s response to domestic 
violence deaths. 

But the Senate bill is stron- 
ger according to ARC Program 
Manager Lori Jump — it protects 
more victims and has had input 
from thousands of advocates of 
the National Task Force to End 
Sexual and Domestic Violence 
Against Women. Jump said it is 
her belief that there isn’t a good 
understanding when it comes to 
jurisdiction in Indian Country. 

The biggest difference between 


the two bills, according to Jump, 
is the Senate version gives tribes 
the authority in specific cases to 
prosecute non-Native offenders 
on tribal land. 

ARC Community Educator 
Hali McKelvie said their program 
is aware of Native women living 
off reservation who get justice no 
matter what race the perpetrator 
is, but women living on the res- 
ervation and dealing with a non- 
Native perpetrator are not getting 
that same justice. “We wanted to 
bring the faces of our community 
to Washington, D.C. and let them 
know that we aren’t just a little 
Native community in the U.P. We 
are people who will definitely be 
affected by this legislation; hope- 
fully, we will be impacted by it in 
a positive way,” she said. 

At issue with the House bill, 
Jump said, is the fact that it does 
not include any new protections 
for gay, immigrant, American 
Indian and student victims, which 
she said are contained in the 
Senate version. One of the rea- 
sons the group traveled to D.C. 
was to have the opportunity to 
speak to House members and talk 
to them about the difference in 
the two bills. 

Jump said that what the House 
offered in response to some of 
the differences in the bills was to 
implement a federal court pro- 
cess for prosecuting violations of 
personal protection orders. But, 
Jump says, that shows their lack 
of understanding that for Native 
women living in the U.P. — fed- 


eral court is three to five hours 
away depending on where you 
live in the tribe’s service area. 

“They don’t have the resources 
to take our criminal cases, what 
in God’s name makes them think 
they are going to take our civil 
cases?” she said. “It puts the bur- 
den on the victim. Native com- 
munities are the only communi- 
ties that where you live impacts 
your access to justice. You cross 
that line and you don’t get it. 

Why is it that Native women liv- 
ing on reservations are not enti- 
tled to the same justice that those 
living off reservation get?” 

According to Amnesty USA, 
one in three Native women will 
be raped in her lifetime and two 
in five suffer from domestic vio- 
lence. 

ARC Case Manager Rachel 
Carr said that attending the 
Advocacy Day conference and 
the Congressional breakfast in 
D.C. was a good way to edu- 
cate people on issues in Indian 
Country that might be difficult to 
understand unless you are a part 
of it. She said two members of 
Congress she spoke with didn’t 
realize the House version of the 
bill was missing key provisions. 

Jump said that Advocacy Day 
is an opportunity for state coali- 
tions and administrative staff to 
take their issues to Congress. 
“Program people do not gener- 
ally attend this but we didn’t 
realize that when we signed 
up. We were told it was for the 
Michigan Coalition on Domestic 


and Sexual Violence. So we can- 
celled all plans to go and then 
we received notice from them 
inviting us because there were 
no representatives from Indian 
Country. There were two Native 
women representing their coali- 
tions from Wisconsin and Alaska 
but we were there representing 
our tribe,” she said. 

“Right now there are a couple 
of options, either one of the bills 
can be presented for a vote or 
they can go into conference and 
resolve the differences, which I 
think they will do - or it doesn’t 
get passed this year,” Jump said. 

According to the 2010 US 
Census, more then 50 percent 
of Native women living on a 
reservation are married or in a 
relationship with non-Native 
men. “It’s the non Native men 
who aren’t getting prosecuted for 
domestic violence that occurs to 

SCCU awards 

Soo Co-op Credit Union 
recently awarded four college 
scholarships totaling $9,000 
to area students. This year, the 
recipients were selected from 
a field of 46 eligible students. 

Kody Wagner, Kristina Wicks 
and Alysia Wiley all received 
a $2,500 scholarship to the 
college of their choice and 
Brandi MacArthur received a 
$1,500 scholarship to Bay Mills 
Community College. 

“The credit union is very 


these women living on reserva- 
tions,” Jump said. “In 2010 Law 
Enforcement recorded 2,804 
complaints. Of these, 117 were 
recorded as domestic assaults, 22 
were criminal sexual conduct, 17 
were other family offenses and 
14 were stalking. In 2010, actual 
criminal complaints filed with 
Tribal Court totaled 109; meaning 
that less than 4 percent of com- 
plaints had action taken on them. 
Of the 117 domestic assaults and 
17 other family offenses, only 8 
criminal complaints were filed. 

Of the 14 stalking and 22 crimi- 
nal sexual conduct complaints, 
zero resulted in criminal action. 
These statistics are unacceptable.” 

The Senate version of the 
VAWA passed the Senate in April 
with a vote of 68-3 1 . 


www. saulttribe. com 


scholarships 

honored to be able to help our 
members achieve a higher level 
of education,” Soo Co-op Credit 
Union President Lynda Ellis said. 

The scholarship was named 
in honor of Nick Gerrish, a 
long-time credit union supporter, 
founder and former manager. The 
first Nick Gerrish Scholarship 
was awarded in 1986 and Soo 
Co-op Credit Union has, to date, 
awarded over $151,000 in edu- 
cational scholarships to area stu- 
dents. 



All Kewadin Sites 4 p+m+-10 p*m+ 

754 12-02 * domestic drafts 8C 
$3.50 domestic pitchers. 

All women (19 3c older) will receive $5 in 
Kewadin Credits 8c be entered into random 
hourly drawings from 5-10 p.m. for $20! 


$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Saule See. Marie 

August 24-26, 2012 

$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Hessel 

September 7-9, 2012 
$15,000 Video Poker Partners 

Kewadin Saule See. Marie 

September 21-23, 2012 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

September 21-23, 2012 


All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 points on your Northern Rewards 
Club card to receive $5 in Kewadin Credits, 
Earn an additional 25 points and earn 
another $5 in Kewadin Credits during 
regular Club hours.* 


September 15, 2012 

jy All Kewadin Sites from 4 p,m,-10 p,m. 

Random draws to pick 
our cash leaves for up to $500! 

Top 3 winners at each site for highest points earned that day 


Fridays & Saturdays at Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie, 
St, Ignace and Manistique starting at 9 p,m. 
Comedy Night Thursdays in Sault Ste, Marie 


Weekly Texas Hold 'em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p,m. 

Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie 

Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. 

Kewadin St, Ignace 
winners will be invited tack at the end of 
each month to play in Poker Mania / 


Chris Young 

Thursday, August 30 
Sauk Ste. Marie, 
Michigan 


All Kewadin Sites 

If you are actively gaining you are eligible for 
our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH or CREDITS! 
Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 

Complimentary continental breakfast. 
Must be 50 3c older to be eligible. 
Dining specials for everyone at all sites! 


WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 


Every Monday - Christmas &: Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 

Due to recent updated changes in our 
tournament machines it is necessary to run the 
Slots of Fun promotion in two parts 
for the remainder of 2012* 
(Christmas & Manistique only) 

We will pay out $7,500 to the top 25 participants 
with the highest scores from the 
old slot machines (January to June), 

We will pay out the remaining $7,500 to 
the top 25 scores from participants playing on the 
new Slots of Fun tournament machines 
(July to December), 


David Frizzell & 
Jett Williams 

Friday, September 21 
at 7:00 pan. 

Sack Ste. Marie, 
Michigan 


Kewadin St. Ignace, Manistique, 
Christmas & Hessel 

WIN up to $5, 500 at Kewadin St* Ignace ; 
$2,000 at Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 
and $1,500 at Kewadin Hessel 

That 3 * $1 1,000* EYERF MONDAY! 

*Ali site total 
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eye-to-eye across generation gaps 



Photo couresy of Wendy Ward 

As these young men begin Army enlistments with basic training at Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri, elders of 
the Hearthside Assisted Living coffee klatch in Sault Ste. Marie will send them letters, care packages and 
news from home while they serve their country. Three of the lads recently graduated from Malcolm High 
School and were a major part of the Malcolm Miracles volunteer group that assists Hearthside staff and 
residents with an array of projects every year. The idea of adopting the lads came from one of the ladies of 
the group, Anita Hill, middle row, far right. From left to right, the lads are Matt Clow, Joe Williams, Gage Ward 
and Mike Pearce. Some of the ladies of the coffee klatch group, middle row from left, Mary Reinhart, Norma 
Music, Jean Crawford and Hill. Front row from left, Enid Dorey, Addie Greg and Frances K. Two of the lads and 
at least one of the ladies are Sault Tribe members. 


Seeing 

By Rick Smith 

A three-year-old program is 
hailed as a miraculous develop- 
ment by some observers close 
to the action. The “Malcom 
Miracles,” as it has been dubbed, 
result from interactions between 
elders at the Hearthside Assisted 
Living Facility and students in a 
service-learning program through 
Malcolm High School in Sault 
Ste Marie. 

The Hearthside program is 
one of the options of an array of 
student service programs students 
may participate in if they main- 
tain good academic standing and 
can provide their own transporta- 
tion to project sites. About 70 
percent of the students participat- 
ing in the Malcolm service pro- 
grams are Sault Tribe members, 
according to school officials. The 
students volunteer for an array of 
benevolent programs and projects 
to help folks or organizations to 
some degree. 

Such programs have been 
pushed in recent years by the 
federal government as a way to 
engage youngsters in contributing 
time and effort in learning about 
the many ways people can help 
their communities. And, accord- 
ing to school officials, it’s some- 
thing more and more employers 
are looking for on resumes and 
job applications. The programs 
are supported in part by the 
League Michigan, a program of 
education through philanthropy 
intended to build character and 
gives youngsters the knowledge 
and awareness to “do good” in 
the world. 

Malcolm High students 
became involved with residents 
of the Hearthside Assisted Living 
Facility after Wendy Ward, activi- 
ties coordinator at Hearthside, 
asked the administration at the 

Sault Tribe’s 
oath of office 

There is some curiosity about 
the oath board members and 
the chairman make when tak- 
ing office. So here is Sault Tribe 
oath of office — “I, (name), hav- 
ing been elected to the office of 
(position) of the board of direc- 
tors of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians for a term 
of four years, beginning (installa- 
tion date), do hereby accept said 
office and affirm my eligibility 
for same as a member and quali- 
fied voter of the tribe. I do sol- 
emnly swear that I will support 
the Constitution of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and that I will faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office of (posi- 
tion) of the board of directors 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians according to 
the best of my ability. In dis- 
charging those duties, I will honor 
the seven teachings of our people: 
love, respect, honesty, humility, 
truth, wisdom and bravery.” 

Each newly elected board 
member recites the oath in turn 
and then gather as a group to 
recite the Ojibwe oath in our 
Anishinaabe language. Directly 
translated into English, the group 
oath reads, “Continually as 
our ancestors were in the past, 
and are now and will continu- 
ally be forever; I will honor the 
Anishinaabe way of life.” 


school about the possibility of 
developing such a program. 
Malcolm High Principal Heidi 
Homeister asked English teacher 
Amanda Fritz to organize the 
program. After taking the prereq- 
uisite training through the League 
Michigan, she set the program in 
place. It started slowly with about 
five students involved. During the 
2011-12 academic year, about 25 
students participated. 

Students new to the service 
programs have the option of 
attending four-day service learn- 
ing camps at Central Michigan 
University or Michigan State 
University for indoctrination 
about student service organiza- 
tions and why they are important. 

In the Hearthside program, 
students make regular visits to 
see the elderly residents and 
join them in a wide variety of 
activities such as going shopping, 
having parties, playing games, 
helping to decorate the place for 
holidays and special occasions or 
just engaging in conversation. 

Ward began noticing some 
amazing changes in the atmo- 
sphere at Hearthside soon after 
the program started. For one 
thing, said Ward, “The faces of 
the residents just light up when 
the students arrive, it seems like 
the whole place becomes bright- 
er.” 

She has observed reclusive 
residents become more inter- 
ested in joining opportunities for 
socializing and either becoming 
engaged in activities or coming 


out to enjoy watching the oth- 
ers. The residents appear to be 
energized by the arrival of the 
students. 

Now, one might imagine a 
picture of interaction between 
elders and youngsters would 
consist mostly of an older per- 
son dispensing wisdom garnered 
from decades of living to a young 
person thirsty for such a gift. It 
happens, but that’s not the whole 
story, according to Ward. The 
interactions result in understand- 
ing and respect traveling in both 
directions. The youth learn about 
the life experiences of another 
generation and the older folks get 
first hand accounts of a changing 
society and world. 

Ward points out that at times it 
is possible for students to gather 
some insight into their ambi- 
tions through a resident who 
has a lifetime of experience in a 
given field. For example, a lad 
who wants to become a truck 
driver may have the opportunity 
to speak at length about such 
a career to a retired long-haul 
driver. Then there are other 
elders with experiences in medi- 
cal fields, the military and many 
other positions. And all of them 
have their own experiences of liv- 
ing. 

The elders learn about the 
experiences of a newer gen- 
eration. Ward explained how the 
residents are sometimes aston- 
ished at some of the details about 
changes in experiencing life as a 
teen. And sometimes youngsters 


are surprised to learn their elder 
conversation partner was a rebel- 
lious teen who dug rock and roll 
(back when it was good) and 
sported what was then considered 
hip attire and grooming standards. 

Students also learn about the 
need for extending diplomacy 
and kindness to elders. One stu- 
dent who graduated this year, 
Dakota Beck, said that before 


he participated in the program, 
it didn’t occur to him that elders 
might need help with even simple 
tasks. “I might not have seen the 
need to help an older person who 
might drop something, for exam- 
ple,” he noted. “Now, I wouldn’t 
hesitate to pick it up for them.” 

Along with learning about 
physical limitations that can 
come with old age, students also 
learn about changes in the mental 
capabilities that can happen with 
old age. In some instances, Ward 
said, they learn some elders may 
forget faces and names but may 
still remember how they feel 
about an individual. 

Participation in the program 
is voluntary in both age groups 
and while the students and elders 
mingle at will, sometimes bonds 
form. Sometimes those bonds 
can become exclusive. Some 
residents, for instance, refuse to 
engage in the activities if “their 
student” doesn’t happen to be 
there on a given day. 

On occasion, students might 
learn the last lesson elders can 
teach them, the reality of about 
how life is fleeting and you never 
know when you’ll see someone 
for the last time. 

While the primary objective 
of the program is to be a learning 
experience for the youngsters, 
both young and old appear to 
enjoy the program overall. “It’s 
a fun experience,” said Tynecia 
Sistrunk, another 2012 Malcolm 
graduate. 

Hearthside residents Norma 
Music and Enid Dorey agree with 
Sistrunk’ s assessment. Speaking 
of the students, Music said, 
“They’re a lot of fun.” Dorey 
added, “We always have a good 
time.” 


American Tree Service 
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Sault Ste. Marie Public Schools 
Indian Education Program 

Parent Committee 
Organizational Meeting 
OPEN MEETING 


Monday, September 10, 2012 
5:30 p.m. 

Big Bear Arena 
(Upstairs meeting room) 

2 Ice Circle 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 


Nomination and Election of Indian Education 
Parent Committee Members 


For more information, please call 635-3839, ext. 5033, 
between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
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Higher Ed announces 2012-13 tribal scholars 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Education Department director and staff with 2012 scholarship winners at the Sault Tribe Golf Scholarship 
dinner following the fundraising tournament. 


By Brandi MacArthur 

The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department is pleased 
to announce our 2012-2013 
Higher Education scholarship 
recipients. There were a total of 
209 scholarship applicants. Our 
most popular categories were 
the Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship with 116 applicants 
and the Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship with 35 applicants. 

This year, students were 
required to submit a 300- 
500 word essay about what it 
means to them to be a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. The 
scholarship committee mem- 
bers, Angeline Boulley, David 
Houghton, Barb Smutek and Dan 
Adams, volunteered their time to 
review and rank the essays sub- 
mitted by applicants. Scholarship 
committee members cannot score 
any categories that they apply 
for or that are applied for by an 
immediate family member. 

“To ensure all students were 
given an equal opportunity, I 
blacked out personal identify- 
ing information from the essays 
prior to them being reviewed by 
the committee members. I also 
want to say congratulates and 
great job to the recipients on 
writing their essays as this is a 
very competitive program,” said 
Brandi MacArthur, administrative 
assistant in the Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department. 

On behalf of the Sault Tribe 
Education Department and 


Scholarship Committee, we 
would like to congratulate the fol- 
lowing students on their awards 
and the great essays that were 
submitted. 

Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship (10 recipients at 
$1,000 each) 

Rachel E. DeRusha, senior at 
University of Michigan studying 
Spanish, math and teaching. 

Jennifer L. Donn, junior at 
Lake Superior State University 
studying nursing. 

Michael A. Soule, freshman at 
Lake Superior State University 
studying engineering. 

William D. Carr III, freshman 
at Wayne State University study- 
ing biology. 

Tasha J. Opalka, sophomore 
at Lake Superior State University 


studying nursing. 

Michael S. Bowels Jr., sopho- 
more at University of Florida 
studying engineering. 

Jared A. Lucas, senior at Ferris 
State University studying music 
industry management. 

Angie K. Carley, junior at 
Northern Michigan University 
studying elementary education. 

John McLenithan IV, fresh- 
man at Wentworth Institute of 
Technology studying civil engi- 
neering. 

Nicholas R. Roberts, freshman 
at Northern Michigan University 
studying health management and 
fitness. 

John P. Carr Scholarship 

Dorothy A. Karr, sophomore 
at Northern Michigan University 
studying radiography. 


Don Corp Scholarship 

Megan L. St. Andrew, junior at 
University of Michigan studying 
historical aspects of international 
studies. 

Pamela Cable Gershon 
Scholarship 

Hannah E. Vallier, freshman 
at Northern Michigan University 
Studying psychology. 

Fred L. Hatch Memorial 
Teacher Education Scholarship 

Barbara L. Smutek, PhD at 
Michigan State University, study- 
ing educational psychology and 
educational technology. 

Joseph K. Lumsden 
Memorial Scholarship 

Alyssa J. Maxedon, 
junior at University of Illinois 
studying food science and human 
nutrition with a specialty in hos- 


pitality management. 

Vic Maston Sr. Tributary 
Scholarship 

Megan N. LaPlaunt, freshman 
at University of Iowa studying 
environmental sciences. 

Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship 

Rebecca A. Patzwald, gradu- 
ate student at Michigan State 
University studying social work. 

George K. Nolan Tribal 
Judicial Scholarship 

Emily S. Smith, graduate 
Michigan State University of Law 
juris doctor-indigenous law. 

June Curran Porcaro 
Scholarship 

Catherine S. Nash, senior at 
Bay Mills Community Collage 
studying early childhood educa- 
tion-family services 

The Special Needs scholar- 
ships for students 18 and older 
were awarded to two lucky recipi- 
ents in the amount of $ 1 ,000 each 
to help with their educational 
expenses. 

We would like to thank all 
students who applied for our 
programs and give a special 
thank you to the Scholarship 
Committee who dedicated their 
time to review our essays. We 
would also like to thank the Sault 
Tribe Golf Scholarship Fundraiser 
Committee, our generous vendors 
and other contributors who have 
made donations towards our pro- 
gram which would not be avail- 
able for our students without their 
support. 



Michigan Department 
'ommunity Health 


When you smoke, your 
whole family gets burned. 


Quit smoking with a free Quit Coach. 

Quitting smoking is hard, get the support you 
need to quit for good. Call the Michigan Tobacco 
Quit Line today for your free, personal Quit Coach. 


PAiThT 


1-800-C UIT-N0W 


Rick Snyder, Governor 
Olaa Dazzo, Director 
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Lions make donation 
to help U.P. diabetics 



Photo courtesy of UPDON 


MARQUETTE, MICH. — Joan Paul, assistant chairperson for the 
District 10 Lions Diabetes Outreach, presents a check for $500 to Ann 
Constance, director of the U.P. Diabetes Outreach Network, known as 
UPDON. Money for the District 10 Lions Diabetes Outreach is donated 
by Lions Clubs throughout the Upper Peninsula to help uninsured or 
under-insured U.P. residents with diabetes to have access to the prod- 
ucts and services as well as supporting the programs and project of 
UPDON. More information can be obtained by calling Chairperson Willy 
LaMarche at (906) 786-0724 or Joan Paul at 428-4457. 


Special Needs scholarships 
deadline extended to Sept. 30 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians will be offering 
four $1,000 scholarships to Sault 
Tribe members who have a docu- 
mented physical or emotional 
disability. The scholarship is to 
be used for educational purposes. 
Two scholarships are awarded to 
tribal members under age 18. 

The deadline to apply is Sept. 
30. 

Applicants must be enrolled 
Sault Tribe members (copy of 
enrollment card required) and 
have letter from a physician, 
mental health provider or special 
education professional document- 
ing the physical or emotional 
disability of the individual along 
with letter from individuals or a 
parents/guardians stating what the 
Special Needs Scholarship will 
be used for and an itemized list of 
the expected costs. 

Candidates can apply via mail, 
email or fax. Submit letter, copy 


of enrollment card and itemized 
list of expected costs to Sault 
Tribe Education Department, 
ATTN: Brandi Mac Arthur, 523 
Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783; email bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net; or fax to (906) 635- 
7785. 

It is recommended applicants 
save documentation of hav- 
ing sent items to the Education 
Department, such as the fax con- 
firmation, the sent email or the 
mail receipt. 

If you have any questions, 
please contact Brandi MacArthur, 
Higher Education administrative 
assistant, at 635-7784, toll-free at 
(855) 635-7784 or bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Notice, for the Special Needs 
Scholarship, all identifying infor- 
mation about individuals is kept 
confidential. No names of appli- 
cants or awardees will be released 
to the public. 


MDOT offers commuting vans 


Many of us driving to and 
from work day-in and day-out 
could be using a little-known ser- 
vice by Michigan Department of 
Transportation called MichiVan. 
Program users form a vanpool to 
ride to and from work each day. 

Under the program, one per- 
son volunteers to be the primary 
driver who travels for free. The 
driver may also use the vehicle 
for personal purposes after work 
and on weekends up to 200 
miles per month, in exchange for 
maintaining the van. Riders pay 
a monthly fee that varies accord- 
ing to van type and mileage. Total 
monthly charges per rider could 
range from around $94 to $150 
per month. Between gas prices, 
maintenance and repairs — not to 
mention miles piling up on one’s 
car — a vanpool could be quite a 
savings ! 

Sometimes employees organize 
a vanpool by themselves, some- 
times employers offer them or a 
combination. Anyone who signs 
up can quit with a 30-day notice. 


Commuters can also join an exist- 
ing vanpool. 

The MichiVan program has 
other uses beyond commuting. 
Various groups and programs may 
be able to use the service as well. 

The MichiVan fleet ranges 
from from-passenger minivans 
to 15-passenger full-size vans. 
MichiVan also has two luxury 
commuter vans with a center 
aisle, individual reading lights 
and running boards. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians’ Transportation 
Program would like to assist 
employees and departments with 
collaborating to form groups to 
access the MichiVan Vanpool 
service. If anyone is interesting in 
learning more about MichiVan or 
would be interested in creating a 
commuter group, please contact 
transportation planner Wendy 
Hoffman at 635-6050, extension 
26602, or call MichiVan toll-free 
at (800) 826-7433. 

Additional information can be 
found at www.michivan.com. 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Left to right, Peggy Hemenway and Laura Collins, on staff at Sault Tribe’s Traditional Healing Program, pre- 
pare traditional medicines they have gathered in the woods. They also grow some of their medicines near the 
Sault Tribe Health Center in Sault Ste. Marie. Hemenway looks down at a bee hive, one of the few remaining. 

If anyone can contribute a hive, please bring it in to the Community Health office at the tribal clinic in Sault 
Ste. Marie or the St. Ignace Traditional Healing office in Mackinac Straits Hospital. 



Community People You Know 


financial success at whatever level is about the basics. 

Just plain old financial common sense. That's why it's important to 
have a strong banking relationship with people you know and 
people who know you. 


Open your account today by si op ping at one ol our 7 local bunking offices! 


■ 
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“We’re Right Here 
at Home " 
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Missing the laughter in the language 

a people's voice silenced Williams relfects on linguistic 


experiences 


By Brenda Austin 

Imagine waking up each morn- 
ing to the sound of your nine 
brothers and sisters getting ready 
for the day. Just like any other 
family, they would be rushing to 
get ready for school and work and 
their parents would make sure 
all the children had something in 
their bellies to sustain them until 
their next meal before heading out 
the door. The family I am describ- 
ing could be any family, but this 
one had a small home on a reserve 
on Manitoulin Island in Ontario, 
Canada. The early morning voices 
that bounced back and forth before 
heading out the door were speak- 
ing the only language they knew 
— Ojibwe. 

Sault Tribe Anishinaabemowin 
language instructor Phyllis 
Kimewon Williams was one of 
those young children and said the 
language was very vibrant when 
she was a child. She said when it 
came time for her to attend school 
she didn’t speak or understand 
a word of English. She attended 
a Catholic school where the 
nuns discouraged young Native 
students from speaking their lan- 
guage. 

“They used a strap back then 
for discipline that reminded me of 
the tail of a beaver because it was 
thick, rectangular and long. And, 
when it came down, you could 
feel that sting for a long time,” she 
said. “Not understanding what the 
nuns were saying, I got the strap 
one time because I spoke in my 
language. That was the only time I 
ever got the strap.” 

Williams has been teaching the 
language for many years through- 
out Ontario and Michigan and said 
she has noticed that Native people 
in Michigan seem to really hunger 
for their traditional language. She 
also said she is fearful that the 


language is dying. “It’s almost 
like we are at the 11th hour of the 
language,” she said. “But there is 
hope in keeping it alive by teach- 
ing our little babies and young 
children.” 

About 15 years ago, Williams 
noticed a change in her com- 
munity but didn’t at first realize 
what it was. Then it hit her. “I felt 
such a sense of loneliness because 
I wasn’t hearing the language of 
my people anymore. It made me 
think, ‘Where are my people? 
Where is the laughter that is in 
the language?’ So I thought of 
the time that I got the strap and 
thought the Creator gave me this 
language and so I should use it,” 
she said. “From that time on, I 
turned things around for myself 
and those in my community.” 

She said she has also seen a 
change in young people on the 
reserve. “They were dressing so 
differently,” she said, wondering if 
it was because of the movies and 
music they were exposed to. 

“I thought, ‘What is happen- 
ing to my people?’ From that time 
on, I made that effort and I had to 
think before I spoke to stay in the 
language each time I opened my 
mouth,” she said. “The Creator 
gave us humor and laughter in our 
language because He saw what 
the Anishinaabe people would 
go through in their time here on 
Earth.” 

When translating the language 
into English, the humor is often 
lost. “Why or how that happens 
I’m not too sure, but I almost 
think that English has a more seri- 
ous tone. The laughter was gone, 
the language started to disappear,” 
she said. 

Williams said there are about 
400 fluent speakers left in her 
community. 

Another big difference she has 



Phyllis Kimewon Williams, 
Anishinaabemowin instructor 


seen over the years is the way 
people interact. “People used to 
visit each other after supper time 
and I would always tag along with 
my parents,” she said. “I wanted 
to hear the stories. We didn’t have 
books; everything was oral. I 
would sit there two or three hours 
at a time just listening.” 

Respect is a very strong value 
that has also changed. “Today 
respect is going out the window. It 
is more visible among the young 
people. They have a lot coming 
at them every day — music, TV, 
computers and reading books. And 
everything is in English.” 

She said the schools on the 
reserve are trying to teach the 
young children, but questions if 
it’s too little too late. “People in 
Michigan I have taught have said 
we are rich on the reserve because 
the language is still alive there, but 
for how long? The young people 
seem full of anger and don’t want 
the language.” 

Williams said that when you 
speak the language, you live 
it, allowing the speaker to feel 
and see everything being talked 


about because it is so descriptive. 
“Because I love the language, I 
am in my glory teaching it. The 
more people I reach the more I 
can do to pass the language on to 
my people,” she said. 

Because of the fast pace of 
today’s culture and the influence 
of drugs and alcohol, there have 
been other noticeable changes, 
Williams said. Among those are 
fewer young men sitting at the 
drum due to substance abuse 
issues. Another is people today 
talk faster. She said she often has 
difficulty understanding young 
people. “Young people are down- 
sizing their words,” she said. 
“When they do that the word 
loses its original meaning, but 
perhaps among themselves they 
will understand. But they are not 
showing respect to the proper 
meaning of the words they are 
using.” 

With more adults than young 
people showing an interest in 
learning the language, she keeps 
asking the question, “Where are 
my people?” 

In a startling revelation, she 
said people don’t hear about the 
abuse that goes on today on the 
reserve because it isn’t written or 
talked about. “There has been a lot 
of abuse on the reserve at home,” 
she said. “The Catholic Church 
is now sitting empty because of 
the sexual and emotional abuse 
that occurred in the 60s and 70s 
— everyone has turned away from 
the church.” 

She said that past abuse of alter 
boys in the four churches in their 
community was very prevalent. 
“The priests helped themselves 
to the little boys right at the alter. 
Then the Boy Scouts came along 
and their leaders did the same 
thing. Today I see many of these 
young men walking the streets 


of the reservation drunk or doing 
drugs. They too have since gone 
on to become parents — how are 
they going to raise their kids?” 

The effects of residential 
schools are still being felt within 
the community as well. “People 
did not know how to deal with 
the things they went through at 
the residential schools, so they 
brought that home with them and 
passed it on as well,” she said. 

Williams said children came 
home from the residential schools 
knowing only English and could 
no longer communicate with their 
families. “When those young chil- 
dren grew up and had their own 
babies the young mothers didn’t 
know how to raise and nurture 
a baby because they had been 
taken from their mothers at such 
a young age,” she said. “And so 
it continued. But someone some- 
where along the way has to recog- 
nize that and work on him or her- 
self; then they will be able to turn 
their life around for those that will 
be here in the future. Things like 
this we have never seen in books 
— nothing like this has ever been 
written.” 

Williams holds out little hope 
for the future of the Anishinaabe 
language, saying it rests in the 
ability of one generation to pass 
it on to the next. In this case the 
generation of youth she sees has 
shown little interest. “There is 
no need for them to speak the 
language,” she said. “Everything 
today is in English.” 

Williams teaches the Ojibwe 
language to about 55 people in the 
tribe’s service area. The Culture 
Department also offers language 
immersion camps at the Marry 
Murray Culture Camp on Sugar 
Island. 

Williams currently resides in 
Brimley, Mich. 


Caring for your diabetes 


By Linda A. Cook RN, Diabetes Case 
Manager, Sault Tribe Community 
Health 

If you have diabetes, take care of your 
heart. Having diabetes means that you 
are more likely to have a heart attack 
or stroke. Managing your diabetes will 
decrease your risk of heart attack and 
stroke. It is recommended your blood 
pressure should be 130/80 or less. 

Managing your diabetes means: 

— Keeping your blood pressure within 
normal limits — less than 130/80. 

— Having a Hemoglobin Ale less than 
7 percent. 

— Keeping your LDL cholesterol 
under lOOmg/dl (or under 70mg/dl if 
heart disease is already present) and tri- 
glycerides less than 150mg/dl. 

— Getting at least 30 minutes of phys- 
ical activity most days of the week. 

— Staying or coming back to a healthy 
weight. 

— Eating the right amounts of foods 
like beans, fruits, vegetables and whole 
grains . 

— Quitting smoking. 

— Taking medicines as recommended. 

Exercise is a key component in keep- 
ing healthy. Exercise lowers your blood 
glucose levels, no matter which type of 
diabetes you have. Exercise also helps 
your body use insulin better. Even if you 
have physical limitations, there is an 
exercise that is safe for you. Sault Tribe 
has staff available to help get you started 


on an exercise program for all levels of 
ability. 

Managing your weight and food intake 
is also very important in the plan for dia- 
betics. Your dietician at Sault Tribe will 
help you figure out healthy choices based 
on your needs and present lifestyle. It 
is important to balance food intake and 
energy output when dealing with the man- 
agement of diabetes. 

We have smoking cessation programs 
available to those who wish to quit. 
Smoking is very detrimental to health in 
every way. Smoking cigarettes restricts 
blood flow through the blood vessel, 
damaging all blood vessels. People who 
have diabetes and smoke are at higher 
risks of losing their feet or legs because 
of poor blood circulation. 

Taking medications is important for 
managing your diabetes and preventing 
heart disease. Medications are prescribed 
for lowering blood glucose and blood 
pressure, also for lowering your cho- 
lesterol and triglycerides. Any time you 
take medications you should take them as 
recommended. Anytime you are thinking 
of stopping a medication you should call 
your doctor, nurse practioner or physician 
assistant and explain why you want to 
stop the medication. 

If you have questions consult with a 
diabetes case manager. Please contact 
Sault Tribe Diabetes Program at 632-5210 
for further information. 

Miigwech. 


Spinal Muscular Atrophy defined 


By Prudence Anguilm, 
Communications Intern 

August is Spinal Muscular Atrophy 
(SMA) awareness month. SMA is a rare 
disease that affects the motor neurons in 
the voluntary muscles. This affects such 
things as crawling, walking, standing, and 
sometimes swallowing, however intellect 
is never affected. SMA is a fairly rare 
disease only affecting one in 6,000 babies 
born and making one in 40 people carri- 
ers. It is considered a pan-ethnic disease, 
meaning it can affect any gender, race, 
or ethnicity. SMA occurs when there is 
either a depleted or mutated survivor 
motor neuron gene one (SMN 1 .) The 
SMN gene is required for healthy, strong 
muscles. 

SMA is divided among three (some 
say four) different types. Type one being 
the most severe, occurring either at birth 
or within the first few months. SMA type 
one is considered the number one genetic 
killer of children under the age of two. It 
is said that SMA type one kills more chil- 
dren every year than cancer. 

SMA is usually diagnosed through a 
blood test that identifies if there are any 
mutations or depletions on the SMN 1 
gene. However in some cases, SMA is 
diagnosed through an electromyography 
(EMG) or a muscle biopsy. 

For a baby to be born with SMA, both 
parents must be a carrier. Remember, that 
is one in 40 people. The reason for this is 
because SMA is an autosomal recessive 


disease; meaning that for it to be geneti- 
cally passed down, both parents must be 
carriers of the gene. If both parents are 
identified as carriers of the gene, they 
have a 25 percent chance of having a 
child with SMA, a 50 percent chance of 
having a child who is a carrier of the gene 
or a 25 percent chance of having an unaf- 
fected child. These percentages go for 
every pregnancy. 

SMA is currently incurable. However 
the National Institute of Health says of 
600 neurological disorders, SMA shows 
the most progress towards a treatment or 
cure. This is also beneficial to a multi- 
tude of other neurological disorders like 
Parkinson’s, Alzheimer’s, Fragile X and 
Duchenne muscular dystrophy. 

SMA currently has no treatment or 
cure, but everyday advances in medicine 
prove to be optimistic. Excluding those 
who have SMA type 1 , SMA patients live 
long, full lives. Most accomplish amaz- 
ing things and, because intelligence is not 
affected by SMA, many SMA patients 
become doctors, lawyers, teachers, scien- 
tists, social workers and so much more. 

More information and support can 
be found at these websites: www.fsma. 
org, www.fightsma.org or www.thegfs. 
org. The Muscular Dystrophy Association 
U.S. headquarters can be reached at (800) 
572-1717 or via www.mda.org. The SMA 
Foundation can be contacted at (646) 253- 
7100 or toll free (877) FUND-SMA or 
online at www.smafoundations.org. 
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Brunner 

By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Sharon 
Brunner has written and pub- 
lished her first book: Remnants 
of a Shattered Past: A Journey of 
Discovery and Hope. 

Her book is the culmination 
of a journey that began with her 
Master’s thesis. For her thesis, 
titled “The Aftereffects of the 
Boarding School Experience for 
Native Americans in Michigan,” 
she interviewed Native American 
elders from three different tribes 
who had attended a federal board- 
ing school in Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
and those who attended the Holy 
Childhood Boarding School in 
Harbor Springs, Mich. She 
said as she progressed in her 
research she realized that no one 
had ever compared the experi- 
ences of people who attended 
the missionary boarding schools 
and the federal schools. “I met 
with one man who had attended 
the federal boarding school and 
who now lives in the Lansing 
area and he told me I had two 
hours, that he was going turkey 
hunting,” she said. “Five hours 
later we were still talking.” 

What Brunner discovered was 
that people wanted to share their 
stories about their childhoods and 
boarding school experiences. She 
also met with others who attended 
the same federal boarding school. 
Brunner said her research showed 


Features 


publishes book on cultural trauma 



Sharon Brunner with a copy of 
Remnants of a Shattered Past: A 
Journey of Discovery and Hope. 


that those who attended the fed- 
eral boarding schools had a more 
positive experience then those 
who attended the missionary 
school. 

With her thesis and Master’s 
degree in social work from 
Grand Valley State University 
now behind her, she said it was 
in the back of her mind to write 
a book about what her research 
had revealed, but at that point she 
needed a break from both school- 
ing and writing. 

She began more research with 
a book in mind during 2008 and 
completed and published her 


book in August 2011. Her book is 
a work of creative non-fiction that 
explores a future with hope and 
prosperity for Native Americans. 
She takes a look at America’s 
relationship with tribes and how 
historical trauma may affect 
Native Americans today. 

Brunner said she tried to pres- 
ent both sides of the story, begin- 
ning with first European contact. 
To use as an example of that first 
contact, she describes an Ojibwa 
village in the 1300s and looked at 
what the potential impact was as 
a result of others coming to this 
country. She asks the question 
what was Columbus up against 
when he explored the western 
hemisphere and if his opinions at 
the time may have been based on 
the Europeans fighting Muslims 
for 700 years. 

“I struggled with a lot of the 
chapters,” she said. “Some of 
the content could be offensive to 
some people even though I wrote 
it in a way that shouldn’t be. 
Sometimes you can’t avoid telling 
the harsh truth.” 

She also takes a look at what 
can be done to help fix past trau- 
mas that have spanned genera- 
tions. “Part of the book addresses 
malignant trauma, which is some- 
thing that is not well known,” she 
said. “It is trauma that is nearly 
impossible to correct.” 

For example, Brunner said that 


when children lay in bed at night 
and if they have a fear or a need 
they cry out and someone will 
come to their aid. But she said 
children at the boarding schools 
couldn’t do that, they had to lie 
quietly and deal with whatever 
was going on by themselves. 

While conducting research 
for her book, she wanted to 
also compare the experiences of 
Canadian aboriginals concerning 
residential schools in Canada and 
was able to meet with several 
people there. “Canada modeled 
their residential schools after 
Michigan’s boarding schools,” 
she said. “Michigan was one of 
the first states to introduce the 
day schools and boarding schools 
and took the lead in boarding 
school legislation.” 

According to Brunner, 
Michigan also had the highest 
number of boarding schools in the 
country when boarding schools 
were first introduced. 

In one of the chapters, Brunner 
discusses spirituality and how 
people can hunger for it without 
realizing that is what is missing 
from their lives. She also offers a 
different perspective on the Bible 
then what would be considered 
mainstream. 

Throughout the book she uses 
the characters of eagle and coyote 
to help tell stories and illustrate 
her points. Later chapters in the 


book are based on interviews and 
real life experiences. 

Brunner was a federal 
reviewer for the National Head 
Start Office from 1998 to 2011 
and now she is currently an 
adjunct professor for Bay Mills 
Community College. She has 
served as a member of the Sault 
Tribe Child Welfare Committee 
for over 20 years and has worked 
for a tribal child placement 
agency and a tribal education pro- 
gram. Brunner strongly supports 
community volunteerism and 
sets an example by her role as an 
animal shelter volunteer and by 
supporting programs such as the 
Lake Superior Elders. 

Her book is available for $10 
plus $3 shipping and handling 
charges by mailing a check or 
money order to: Freedom Eagles 
Press, 4599 East 5 Mile Road, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. For 
orders of 10 or more shipping is 
free. Sharon Brunner can be con- 
tacted online by email at 
sbrunner4599@gmail.com or by 
calling (906) 632-9500. A revised 
version will be available soon at a 
cost of up to $20. 

Remnants of a Shattered Past: 
A Journey of Discovery and 
Hope , can also be found online at 
Amazon.com and will be avail- 
able soon in ebook from Amazon, 
com and other sources such as 
Barnes and Noble. 


Health care law gives women control over their care 


Forty- seven million women 
are getting greater control over 
their health care and access to 
eight new prevention-related 
health care services without pay- 
ing more out of their own pocket 
beginning Aug. 1, 2012, Health 
and Human Services (HHS) 
Secretary Kathleen Sebelius 
announced recently. 

Previously some insurance 
companies did not cover these 
preventive services for women 
at all under their health plans, 
while some women had to pay 
deductibles or co-pays for the 
care they needed to stay healthy. 
The new rules in the health care 
law requiring coverage of these 
services take effect at the next 
renewal date - on or after Aug. 

1, 2012— for most health insur- 
ance plans. For the first time ever, 
women will have access to even 
more life-saving preventive care 
free of charge. 

According to a new HHS 
report also released recently, 
approximately 47 million women 
are in health plans that must 
cover these new preventive ser- 
vices at no charge. Women, not 
insurance companies, can now 
make health decisions that will 
keep them healthy, catch poten- 
tially serious conditions at an 
earlier state and protect them 
and their families from crushing 
medical bills. 

“President Obama is moving 
our country forward by giving 
women control over their health 
care,” Secretary Sebelius said. 
“This law puts women and their 
doctors, not insurance companies 
or the government, in charge of 
health care decisions.” 

These are the eight new pre- 
vention-related services: 

— Well-woman visits. 


— Gestational diabetes screen- 
ing that helps protect pregnant 
women from one of the most seri- 
ous pregnancy-related diseases. 

— Domestic and interpersonal 
violence screening and counsel- 
ing. 

— FDA-approved contracep- 
tive methods, and contraceptive 
education and counseling. 

— Breastfeeding support, sup- 
plies, and counseling. 

— HPV DNA testing, for 
women 30 or older. 

— Sexually transmitted infec- 
tions counseling for sexually- 
active women. 

— HIV screening and counsel- 
ing for sexually- active women. 

The health care law has 
already helped women in private 
plans and Medicare for the first 
time gain access to potentially 
life-saving tests and services, 
such as mammograms, cholester- 
ol screenings and flu shots with- 
out coinsurance or deductibles. 
Today’s announcement builds on 
these benefits, generally requir- 
ing insurance companies to offer, 
with no co-pay, additional vital 
screenings and tests to help keep 
women healthy throughout their 
lives. 

These services are based 
on recommendations from the 
Institute of Medicine, which 
relied on independent physi- 
cians, nurses, scientists and other 
experts as well as evidence-based 
research to develop its recom- 
mendations. These preventive 
services will be offered without 
cost sharing beginning Aug. 1 in 
all new health plans. 

Group health plans and issuers 
that have maintained grandfa- 
thered status are not required to 
cover these services. In addi- 
tion, certain nonprofit religious 


organizations, such as churches 
and schools, are not required to 
cover these services. The Obama 
administration will continue to 
work with all employers to give 
them the flexibility and resources 
they need to implement the health 
care law in a way that protects 
women’s health while making 
common-sense accommodations 
for values like religious liberty. 

For women who are pregnant 
or nursing, the new preven- 
tive services include gestational 
diabetes screening as well as 
breast-feeding support, counsel- 
ing and supplies. Health ser- 
vices already provided under the 
health care law include folic acid 
supplements for women who 
may become pregnant, Hepatitis 
B screening for pregnant women 
and anemia screening for preg- 
nant women. 

Women Medicare beneficiaries 
may already receive such preven- 
tive services as annual wellness 
visits, mammograms and bone 
mass measurement for those at 
risk of osteoporosis and diabetes 
screening. Approximately 24.7 
million women with Medicare 
used at least one free preventive 
service in 20 1 1 , including the 
new annual wellness visit. 

Because of the Affordable 
Care Act, secure, affordable 
coverage is becoming a reality 
for millions of American women 
and families. Men and children 
are also able to take advantage 
of preventive services at no extra 
charge under the health care law. 
These services include flu shots 
and other immunizations, screen- 
ings for cancers, high blood pres- 
sure and cholesterol, and depres- 
sion. 

To learn more about the health 
care services you may be eligible 


for at no extra charge under the 
Affordable Care Act, go to www. 
healthcare .gov/prevention . 

For information about the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services report on the number of 


adult and adolescent women eli- 
gible for the preventive services 
at no charge after Aug. 1, 2012, 
visit www.aspe.hhs.gov/health/ 
reports/20 1 2/womenspreventi- 
veservices. 


www.freerice .org 

Help feed hungry people of the world and have fun while you do it. In 
addition, you have fun expanding your vocabulary! 


American free Service 

N o job too big , no job to small — We do'em all! 

Lot Clearing • Brush Hogging 
Tree Trimming ‘Wood Chipping 

906 - 203-1615 

americantreeservice.up@gmail 


Call Us Today 

FREE Estimates! 


Licensed & Insured 
Locally Owned & Operated 
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Tribal • Senior • Military 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


PO. BOX 841 
2901 ASHMUN (M-129) 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MI 49783 


BUS. (5106)632-8878 
FAX. (906)632-4447 
1-800-611-7572 
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Sault Tribe member to intern in Orlando, Fla. 




By Brenda Austin 

With his eye on the stars 
and his feet on the street, Jared 
Lucas has a passion for music 
that he puts to work by luring 
the inner muse from a recording 
artists conception of what they 
want for their music and then 
making it happen in the record- 
ing studio. 

A former band member 
himself, he plays an ESP/LDT 
Eclipse electric guitar and has 
also played bass. 

Lucas walked with his gradu- 
ating class in May from Ferris 
State University and will receive 
his bachelor degree in music 
industry management in Dec. 
During his time at Ferris he 
was the resident engineer and 
co-manager at the universities 
recording studio. He will be 
leaving soon to begin his second 
internship in the music indus- 
try, the final requirement of his 
degree program, with Paint It 
Black Studios in Orlando, Fla. 

Lucas said a lot of good 
things are coming from Paint 
It Black Studios — includ- 
ing American rock bands Alter 
Bridge and Creed who have both 
recorded there. 

His first internship was in 
Dallas, where he learned a 
sophisticated digital recording 
system called Pro Tools, which 
he then came back to Ferris and 
taught to students in the studio. 

He got his start in the music 

Engagement 

Brittany Ruth McNally, daugh- 
ter of Dan and Donna McNally of 
Burrillville, R.I., and granddaugh- 
ter of the late Raymond and Ruth 
McNally of Munising, Mich., is 
engaged to wed Kevin Blaine 
Zabinski on Sunday, Sept. 2, 

2012. Kevin is the son of Cindy 
and Ronald Zabinski of Granby, 
Conn. Brittany and Kevin met 
and graduated from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in Worcester, 
Mass., in 2010. Brittany gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor of Science 
in mechanical engineering and 
works for Pratt and Whitney in 
East Hartford, Conn., as a project 
engineer. Kevin graduated with a 
Bachelor of Science in civil engi- 
neering and works for Standard 
Builders in New Haven, Conn. 
The wedding will be an outside 
affair in Spencer, Mass., at Zukas 
Hilltop Barn at 4 p.m. EST. 


Jared Lucas working with the Digital Audio Workstation (DAW) Pro Tools at his home studio. 


industry when he began working 
for the Sault Tribe Entertainment 
Department at the age of 16 as a 
production assistant helping with 
stage lighting, sound, loading 
and unloading bands, working 
spotlights and meeting big name 
bands and celebrities. 

The tribe also helped him out 
with some educational funding 
for books and classes during 


his time at Ferris. Lucas was 
also just awarded one of the 
Bernard Bouschor Scholarships 
for $1,000 after writing an essay 
about what being a member of 
the Sault Tribe means to him. 

Lucas said he is thankful his 
parents have been supportive of 
his career choice. “My parents 
both really like music a lot,” he 
said. “Music will be around for- 






ever — everyone loves music, or 
at least likes it enough to want 
to listen to it.” 

He recorded his first band in 
his senior year of high school. 
Then in his sophomore year at 
Ferris he met two good friends 
who were later joined by a third 
to form the band, “The Hand 
In The Ocean.” A folk revival 
band, they are known for their 
banjo playing, acoustic guitar 


and vocals provided by Nate 
Tapling. Lucas recorded and 
produced their four-track EP 
titled, We Fished All Night And 
Caught The Day, with songs 
Road To I Am, Green Seas, Not 
My Way To Feel and Without 
Stone Teeth. Band members are 
Nate Tapling, vocals, Jordan 
Evans, guitar/banjo/backing 
vocals and Jeremy Dulac, banjo/ 
guitar/backing vocals. The EP 
can be listened to and download- 
ed for free at: http://thehandin- 
theocean .bandcamp .com . 

Lucas also recorded The 
Hand In The Ocean’s guitar 
player Jordan Evans with anoth- 
er group he belongs to, Jacques 
Rocque. 

Unless he is offered an 
opportunity to stay on with Paint 
It Black Studios at the end of his 
internship, he plans to move to 
New York City to gain experi- 
ence and network before some- 
day opening his own studio. 

Lucas said he has a few proj- 
ects coming up soon, including 
recording and producing The 
Hand In The Ocean’s second EP 
and recording and mixing for 
local guitar player Steve Sivret. 

His long-term goal is to be 
able to offer recording artists 
a secluded studio on the Lake 
Superior shoreline where they 
can get away while recording. 

Jared is the son of Sault Ste. 
Marie residents A1 and Sherrie 
Lucas. 


Raising funds for United Way 


ISHPI awarded $4 million in U.S. 
Coast Guard task orders 


Photos by Brenda Austin 

IN THE FAMILY — Sault Tribe employee and United Way Committee 
member Lisa Moran, above, volunteered her time at the United Way 
Work Place Campaign booth at Downtown Sault Sidewalk Sales. Below, 
Sault Tribe employee and United Way volunteer Ashley Macklin worked 
alongside two cousins (who are also Moran’s nieces) who also volun- 
teered painting faces for the day, Karen Moran, 13, and Amanda Lehre, 
18. All proceeds benefited the United Way Work Place Campaign. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, S.C. - 
Ishpi Information Technologies, 
Inc. (ISHPI) was awarded three 
multi-year task orders totaling 
$4 million via ISHPI’s GSA 8(a) 
STARS II Prime contract to pro- 
vide support to the U.S. Coast 
Guard Telecommunications and 
Information Systems Command. 
ISHPI will be providing tele- 
communications and network 
systems, communications and 
engineering, and web design and 
database support. 

“We are proud to be selected 
for this vital work based on our 
outstanding history of delivering 
our client’s mission,” said Noah 
T. Leask, chairman, CEO and 
president. “Through these awards, 
ISHPI will helr> ensure that 



Noah Leask, ISHPI CEO 


USCG networks are provisioned, 
maintained and provisioned cor- 
rectly, telecommunication equip- 
ment is procured and installed 
correctly, telecommunication 
contracts and services are transi- 


tioned easily and mission effec- 
tiveness is improved by providing 
secure wireless access to protect- 
ed networks.” 

Leask is a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Ttribe of Chippewa 
Indians and a disabled veteran. 

ISHPI is an award winning 
Inc. 500 American Indian and 
U.S. Department of Veterans 
Affairs Center for Veterans 
Enterprise verified service dis- 
abled veteran-owned certified 
8(a) small disadvantaged business 
specializing in information and 
cyber dominance. ISHPI is an 
international company supporting 
federal agencies ensuring infor- 
mation superiority. For additional 
information on ISHPI, please visit 
www.ishDi.net. 
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Photo by Tom Derwin 

Unit V elders visited the Calumet Theater to see the show, Branson on the Road. On July 23, the group 
boarded an Altran bus for the 3.5-hour trip to Calumet. The group, Branson on the Road, provided great musi- 
cal entertainment and lots of comedy. Unit V elders meet on the first and third Mondays of the month at 4 
p.m. on lower level of the tribal center. They enjoy socializing, presentations and a dinner catered by the 
casino. If you are a Unit V elder 60 or older, please join us. For more information, call Tom Derwin, 387-3498 
or Anita Nelson, 387-4763. 


Raffle winners 

announced 

Congratulations to the prize 
winners of the Unit I elders pow- 
wow raffle held on July 8: 

1st Prize of $300 cash: Mary 
Ruth Gamelin 

2nd Prize of 2 night stay at 
Kewadin Casino and a dinner for 
two: Angie Leask 

3rd Prize of Men’s Ribbon 
Shirt: Dale Miller 

4th Prize of Porcelain Indian 
Doll: Denise Atkinson 

5th Prize of $25 Midjim gas 
card and Sault Tribe T-shirt: Bill 
Marsh 

50/50 drawing of Prize $138: 
Theresa Little 

If you have questions call 
Judy LaJoie at 647-5511. 



The Unit I representatives 
annual steak day was on Aug. 1 
and had a great turn out with lots 
of good food and laughter. 

The menu was sirloin steaks 
(thanks to our board members), 
potato salad, green beans and 
wonderful strawberry shortcake. 

It was a warm sunny day. No bet- 
ter way to spend the day. 

Top left, Joann Vreden, Jennifer 
McLeod along with Earl and Jan 
Rittenhouse. 

Middle left, Community Health 
nurse Becca Gordon came to to do 
some wellness screenings. Becca 
is checking Christine Moran’s 
blood pressure. 

Top right, Francis Flaler. 

Bottom left, Wilma Cairns, Deb 
Pine and Olivia Marie DeMerse. 

Bottom right, Joyce McCoy, 
Olivia Demerse, Brother John 
Hascall and Joann Nault. 


EAC meeting 
minutes for May 


The following is a summary 
of approved minutes of May 21 
Elder Advisory Committee meet- 
ing. 

The meeting was opened by 
Bob Menard at 12:30 p.m. with a 
prayer being offered by Dolores 
LeVeque. A moment of silence 
was observed for those of our 
community who recently walked 
on and for our armed forces and 
their families. 

Menard took the roll for sec- 
retary Brenda Garries, who was 
absent. There was a quorum 
of seven voting members pres- 
ent. Those absent were excused. 
There were no alternate members 
present and only one guest was in 
attendance. 

Tribal registrar Julie Yacuone 
and enrollment coordinator 
Melissa Morehouse were the only 
staff present. No one from the 
board of directors was present. 

The agenda was approved with 
three additions: 8c. Proposed 
bylaw change, 8d. Read letter 
to Vic Matson Jr., re: donation 
return, and 9b. Recognize Ilene 
Moses for her donation to gradu- 
ating seniors. 

Approval of the minutes of 
the April 23, 2012, meeting was 
tabled until the next meeting due 
to need for more information. 

Yacuone and Morehouse 
explained how the voter registra- 
tion process works as it relates to 
a person’s official voting district 


and answered many questions. 
They did a fine job of explaining 
and most people came away with 
a good understanding of how the 
process works, especially as it 
relates to moving one’s residence 
within the seven-county service 
area, to downstate and to out of 
state. 

Old business — Menard 
opened a discussion on the 
Meet the Candidate forums by 
commending everyone for a 
job well done. There had been 
one criticism of the forums on 
the Internet, suggesting exces- 
sive rowdiness. Menard read 
several back and forth emails 
on that issue wherein he refuted 
the excessive and unacceptable 
behavior claim. It was agreed that 
the process should be reviewed 
and some changes made. That 
will happen closer to the next 
election in 2014. There was 
consensus that the questions 
submitted by tribal members in 
attendance at the forums should 
be held in Sheryl’s office for 
six months to provide a period 
for resolving any questions that 
might surface. 

At this point, Menard asked for 
a motion to approve a phone poll 
taken to change the date of this 
month’s meeting in accordance 
with the bylaws. Approval was 
granted. 

The request from the Hessel 

— See “Elder briefs/ 1 page 16. 
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Mick Frechette works on his basket. 


Josh Homminga’s basket. 


Immer s io n Cam 
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Mentors at the language immersion camp. This camp centered around making black ash baskets. 



Group photo at the May camp. 
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MushroomMania Photos by Jennifer Dale-Burton 


Mushrooms out now 


My husband, Mike Burton, and his mother spent a lot of time in the woods collecting mushrooms. 
She taught him and he taught me. It’s important to learn about each mushroom species first hand, 
rather than from books. It’s fun trying to ID them, but don’t eat them unless you know for sure. 



Lobster mushrooms are the result of a parasite overtaking a regular mushroom, in this case, I’ve heard that the russala is related to the portabella mushroom and it does have a 

a russala (at right). This gives the russala a whole different taste and texture. Look alongside nice taste but is prone to be buggy and wormy — get them early! 

forest roads near moisture and sun. 


Late summer mushrooms to watch for — 



Black trumpets, one of my favorites, have an earthy pungent aroma and 
remind me of sliced roasted beef. These are a sort of chanterelle that 
come up late summer in hardwoods. These are considered excellent. 



Meadow mushrooms are related to the white button mushrooms in the 
supermarket. They start appearing in open fields and meadows when 
the nights start cooling off in late summer and early fall. Their pink 
gills are distinctive. Here they are above at different stages of growth. 
Below, how they will look when you see them on the ground. 




LION’S MANE — also known as bear’s tooth — are 
delicate fungi that taste like cauliflower with melted 
cheese. Look for them on the end of fallen logs. Note: 
if you see similar fungi without the distinctive teeth 
also growing off logs, don’t eat them; you could get 
stomach cramps. 


CHANTERELLE ID — One sure way to identify a 
chanterelle is to examine the gills. Chanterelles 
have what are called “false gills.” the are actually 
baldes that grow out of the mushroom cap, which 
are deep, often cross over and do not end in a 
regular ring around the stem, but irregularly. 



LOOK-ALIKES — There are only a few mushrooms that can’t be mis- 
taken for anything else. It’s a mistake to experiment with mushrooms. 
Above to the left are two little edible puffballs, and to the right a poi- 
sonous aminita. There are several varieties of aminitas around here, 
including the Destoying Angel, which can kill you. So be careful of your 
identifications. Below, the mushrooms to the left are small chanterelles, 
but the mushrooms on the right are not. 




Above is a mature aminita. It is 
warty, with a ring around the 
stem, and underneath there may 
be the remnants of a veil that 
covered the gills before opening. 
The baby aminita will have all the 
mushroom parts inside ready to 
unfold, whereas the puffballs are 
solid white. 
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Krehbiel graduates from 
Air Force academy 



Moses A. Krehbiel, son 
of Phil and Pam Krehbiel of 
Manistique, Mich., and grand- 
son of the late Harry and Leona 
Kroupa of Munising, Mich., 
and Bill and Billie Krehbiel of 
Halstead, graduated as a second 
lieutenant from the United States 
Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., with the cadet 
class of 2012 on May 23, receiv- 
ing a bachelor of science degree 



Moses Krehbiel shaking hands 
with President Barack Obama. 

in systems engineering space. 
President Barack H. Obama, 
who saluted and shook hands 
with each of the 1,073 gradu- 
ates, delivered the commence- 
ment address in Falcon Stadium. 
The hat toss was punctuated 
with a flyover and air show by 
the United States Air Force 
Thunderbirds. Second Lieutenant 
Krehbiel plans to receive spe- 
cific training in cyber defense 
this summer at Keesler Air Force 
Base in Biloxi, Miss., before get- 
ting his service orders. 


Menard graduates from 
University of Michigan 



Sault Tribe Member 
Anthony “Tony” Menard from 
Negaunee graduated magna 
cum laude from the School of 
Engineering at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, with a 
bachelor’s degree in computer 
science engineering on Dec. 18, 
20 1 1 . He is a member of the 


American Indian Science and 
Engineering Society. Tony is the 
son of Janice and Daniel Menard 
of Negaunee, brother to Dillon 
Menard, and grandson to June 
and Robert Menard (tribal elder) 
of Ishpeming and Phyllis and 
Carmelo Portale of Negaunee. 

Tony was the valedictorian 
of Negaunee High School Class 
of 2007. His unwavering pursuit 
of academic and personal excel- 
lence has been an inspirational 
journey to witness for his family 
and friends. Tony will be mov- 
ing on to the next phase of his 
life. His commitment to hard 
work and professionalism during 
the past four years has earned 
him a permanent position as 
software development engineer 
with the Microsoft Corporation in 
Redmond, Wash. 


Elders' meeting minutes 


From “Elder Briefs page 13 
subcommittee to change the 
bylaws was discussed and it was 
determined that only Marquette 
and the Sault had taken the matter 
to their unit subcommittees for a 
vote. The question is, do the unit 
subcommittees support changing 
the bylaws to have anyone want- 
ing to serve on the subcommittees 
first get the approval of the unit 
subcommittees before it is sent 
on to the board of directors. The 
matter will be put back on the 
agenda for the next meeting. 

Menard read a copy of the 
letter he wrote to Vic Matson 
Jr. requesting that he return the 
$100 donation made to the Meet 
the Candidate forum project by 
Aaron Payment since Payment 
was a candidate. 

New business — Menard 
reminded the group that the 
matter of promoting the new 
constitution was put on hold 
in May 2011 so that the elders 
could concentrate on getting 
board approval for the Meet the 
Candidate forums in time for the 
2012 elections. It was agreed that 


resurrecting the issue and mak- 
ing it our major project would 
be a worthy undertaking for the 
elders. Action was taken to direct 
Menard to do some research and 
prepare an agenda that will carry 
over the next three meetings, at 
which time, hopefully, any new 
members to the tribal board will 
be ‘settled in’ and the elders will 
be comfortable bringing the Elder 
Committee’s recommendations to 
the board. 

Menard was directed to write 
a letter to Ilene Moses thanking 
her for her donation to the Elders 
Scholarship Fund. The St. Ignace 
PTA gave her money for making 
sweet grass pins for each graduat- 
ing senior and, like last year, she 
chose to donate it. 

There was no elder’s services 
report since Sheryl couldn’t make 
the meeting due to a sick child. 

There were no questions or 
comments from the elder audi- 
ence. 

The meeting was adjourned at 
1:45 p.m. with the next meeting 
to be June 25, 2012. 


C o mmu n it y 
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McKerchie donates hair to charity 


When Ella McKerchie, 6, 
decided she wanted to cut her 
hair short, her parents hesitated. 
Her hair had never been cut, only 
trimmed. They asked her if she 
would like to donate her hair, 
and after some research, decided 
on Children with Hairloss, a 
Michigan-based organization that 
dontaes wigs to children in need. 

Ella’s aunt recently lost her 
hair due to cancer treatment, so 
Ella understood what it means 
to lose one’s hair and why it’s 
important to donate. She was 
excited about getting her hair 
cut and happy donate it to such a 
good cause. 

On July 17, Christina and 
Mike McKerchie brought an 
excited Ella to get her hair cut 
at a local salon, where she had 
about 12 inches cut with 11 inch- 
es to be donated to Children with 
Hairloss. Her mom reported that 



Ella McKerchie 

Ella is “incredibly happy with her 
decision.” 

Ella is a first grade student at 
JKL Bahweting who plays Little 
League softball and dances at 
a local dance academy. She is 
a loving, caring individual who 
doesn’t hesitate to help or give 
when needed. 


Get help with telephone costs — 

The Lifeline and Link Up 
programs help low-income 
households get telephone service. 
Call (888) 641-8722. 

Birth notice 

AIDEN M. LA WSON 

Aiden 
Michael 
Lawson was 
born on April 
26, 2012, at 
10:17 p.m. 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 

at War Memorial Hospital. He 
weighed 9 pounds, 10.5 ounces 
and was 21 inches in length. 

Proud parents are Mike and 
Jill (nee King) Lawson. He joins 
his sister, Anna, 6. His grandpar- 
ents are Frank and Jackie King 
of Sault Ste. Marie and Jack and 
Sandy Lawson of Dafter. 



Roy completes Air Force basic training 


Air Force Airman Jarrett Roy graduated from 
basic military training at Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas. 

The airman completed an intensive, eight- week 
program that included training in military disci- 
pline and studies, Air Force core values, physical 
fitness and basic warfare principles and skills. 


Airmen who complete basic training earn four 
credits toward an associate in applied science 
degree through the Community College of the Air 
Force. 

He is the son of Jeff and Arron Roy of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and a 2010 graduate of 
Rudyard High School. 



Bruecks enjoy Sugar Island powwow 
during visit home from Germany 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 


REUNION — Jonas, Lukas, Linda and Sylvester Brueck from the city of Koeln in Germany visit the Sault 
tribe’s newspaper office. Linda is a tribal member, niece of Joan Yother of the Sault and daughter of George 
Geiger. The Bruecks visited during the Sugar Island powwow, which they attended and had a great time. 
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Family get together 



George and Gail Andrews came for a visit from Fairfax, Va., and 
met their cousin, William Ruthruff, 3 months old, son of Victoria 
and Jon Ruthruff of Hessel. 



Charlotte Folkersma won the July Individual of the Month through the 
United Way of the Eastern Upper Peninsula’s Spotlight Recognition 
Program. Charlotte was nominated by Hospice of the EUP. 

Find us on 

Facebook 



C o mmu n it y 

Brother and sister high achievers 



Sault Tribe members and 
brother and sister Jacob Rochon 
and Rachael Rochon gradu- 
ated together this spring from 
Mountain View High school in 
Mesa, Ariz., both with honors. 

Jacob maintained a 4.0 GPA 
or higher to be on the Native 
American Honor Society. The 
Native American Honor Society 
has more stringent require- 
ments than the traditional Honor 
Society, which requires only a 
3.5 GPA. Jacob has maintained a 
4.0 GPA or higher throughout his 
high school years. Jacob traveled 
to Germany, California and New 
York for school and his studies, 
and studied the Mandarin Chinese 
and German languages. He was 
also involved in the model U.N. 
and served as yearbook editor and 
photographer. 

Jacob is going to be attending 
Barrett Honors College at Arizona 
State University in the fall of 
2012. He plans on two majors, 
Mandarin Chinese and Foreign 
Relations. 

Rachael Rochon is not only 
graduating from Mountain View 
high school one year early, with 
honors and a 3.5 GPA. Rachael 
was a theater student who par- 
ticipated in cross-country and 
badminton. During her last year 
Rachael took nine classes her 


first semester. Major foot sur- 
gery putting Rachel seven weeks 
behind her second semester, but 
she managed to catch up and 
still complete 10 classes the sec- 
ond semester while being in the 
theater production of West Side 


Story in the singing and dancing 
role as Anybody’s. 

Rachael is going to be in a 
motion picture based on a book in 
the fall of 2012. Rachael plans on 
becoming an actor and is current- 
ly working with two producers. 


Members of the Cedarville Class of 2012 



Cedarville graduates, in no particular order, Martin Paymentl, Danial Landreville, Kaytelyn Williams, Reat 
Moss and Erin Currie. 



Sara Lauren Potvin (L) 
graduated from the University 
of Sourthern Maine with summa 
cum laude honors and began 
graduate work June 2012. She is 
the daughter of Debrah Long. 

Emily Christine Spang (R) 
graduated with honors from 
Kennedy High in Taylor, Mich., 
and will attend Henry Ford 
Community College beginning in 
September. She is the goddaugh- 
ter of Debrah Long. 

Congratulations to both 
focused, ambitious and scholarly 
young tribal women. 
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MILDRED A. BERGMAN 

Mildred A. Bergman, 84, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away July 12, 2012, at Hearthside 
Assisted Living. 

Mildred was bom Dec. 2, 

1927. She was preceded in death 
by her parents, John and Sara 
Bowden; brothers, Jack, Bill, Ed, 
and Joe; and sisters, Mable, Fran, 
Lizzie and Ethel. 

She is survived by her chil- 
dren, Beth (Jim) Hart and Mark 
(Cathy) Ruditis; two brothers, 
Lawrence and Richard; grandchil- 
dren, Crystal Hart, David Hart, 
Scott Ruditis and Sheri Hicks; 
great-grandkids, Brianna Hart, 
Joey Nolan and Emily Ruditis; 
and many nieces and nephews. 

Mildred was a member of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, 
the VFW Auxiliary, Telephone 
Pioneers and the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. She traveled 
all over the country and settled 
back in Sault Ste. Marie where 
she enjoyed her retirement. 

According to Mildred’s wishes, 
no public services were held. 

Arrangements were handled 
by C.S. Mulder Funeral Home. 
Condolences may be left online at 
www.csmulder.com. 

DRAYDEN G. BOEHMER 

Drayden Gabriel Boehmer, 
“Dray, Dray,” 3 years old, of 
Rogers City, Mich., lost his cou- 
rageous six-month battle with 
neuroblastoma cancer at U-M 
Motts Children’s Hospital in Ann 
Arbor on June 
14, 2012. 

We were 
blessed and he 
came into this 
world on March 
17, 2009. He 
was born in 
Alpena, Mich. 

Drayden had a smile wherever 
he went and whatever he was 
doing; through his short life and 
all his pain, his smile always lit 
up the room. His spirit was that 
of a very special little boy. He 
loved Hot Wheels, the movies 
Cars and Toy Story and playing 
with his little 2-year-old sister, 
Jocelyn. 

Drayden is survived by his 
dad, Arlan Boehmer of Rogers 
City; mom, Kayla Plume of 
Rogers City; sister, Jocelyn Lilith 
Boehmer of Rogers City; grand- 
parents, Eric Boehmer of Rogers 
City; Susan Boehmer of Marine 
City, and Mike and Faye Plume 
of Rogers City; great-grandfather, 
Clyde Bonno of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and all the wonderful people 
who knew and loved him dearly. 
Everyone who knew him had a 
special place in their hearts for 
him. 

Visitation took place at Beck’s 
Funeral Home in Rogers City fol- 
lowed by service and prayers with 
Reverend Jeff Ryan officiating, 
Jesus Loves the Little Children 
was sung. 

“Drayden, you are loved, 
missed and will never be forgot- 
ten — Forever in our hearts, you 
are in the arms of God.” 

JOHN W. COVEYOU 

John William Covey ou, 48, of 
St. Ignace, died unexpectedly on 
July 15, 2012, at the home of his 
mother in St. Ignace. 

He was born in St. Ignace Aug. 
10, 1963, to Charles and Marsha 
(nee Bergeson) Coveyou. 

He was graduated from 


LaSalle High School in the Class 
of 1981 and lived in St. Ignace 
all of his life. He was a commer- 
cial painter and worked for the 
Dufmas on Mackinac Island as a 
cook and bartender in addition to 
Ryba Fudge and Sanders Fudge 
on Mackinac Island. Most recent- 
ly, he worked as a self-employed 
painting contractor. 

He loved to fish and was a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church. 

He is survived by his mother, 
Marsha Coveyou of St. Ignace; 
a brother, Michael, at home; his 
twin brother, James, of St. Ignace; 
a sister and her family, Janine and 
Patrick Curry of Tampa, Fla., and 
seven nieces and nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his father, Charles Coveyou, in 
1992. 

Visitation and services were 
at the Dodson Funeral Home 
July 19 with Father Norbert 
Landreville officiating. Burial 
was at the St. Ignatius Cemetery. 

Memorials may be directed to 
the family, with envelopes avail- 
able at the funeral home. 

AGNES C. FOX 

Agnes C. Fox, 95, of Sugar 
Island, Mich., died on Aug. 4, 
2012, at her home. She was born 
April 6, 1917, in Marquette, 

Mich. 

She belonged to the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and was a member of the Sugar 
Island Lioness Club. 

She is survived by her sons, 
Leonard (Helen) Fox of Menasha, 
Wise., Lyle (Tina) Fox of 
Suffem, N.Y., Lowell (Joan) Fox 
of Kincheloe, Mich., and Ted 
(Marijo) Fox of Sugar Island; 
daughter, Patricia (Ray) Nigro 
of Central Nyack, N.Y.; brother, 
Lawrence Leask of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; grandchildren, 
Cindy Zimmerman, Leonard 
Fox Jr., Naomi (Ray) Stevens, 
Kenny Fox, Bradley Fox, Kelly 
Fox Walling, Cecelia Fox, Darren 
Nigro, Lowell Fox Jr. and James 
Fox; and many great-grandchil- 
dren and great-great-grandchil- 
dren. 

She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Reginald; parents, 
Alfred and Louise Leask; son, 
Jerry Fox; grandson, Michael 
Fox; and brothers, Jim Leask, Ed 
Leask, Walter Leask and Elmer 
Leask. 

Visitation and services were 
on Aug. 10 at Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home with 
Father Sebastian Kavumkal offi- 
ciating. Burial was in Oaklawn 
Chapel Gardens. 

MARY A. GROGAN 

Mary Anna “Nan” Grogan, 79, 
of Moran, passed away on July 
28, 2012, at McLaren Northern 
Michigan 
Hospital, sur- 
rounded by her 
family. She 
had suffered a 
stroke July 22 
at home. 

She was born 
May 25, 1933, 
in Epoufette to William and Delia 
(nee Paquin) Bellant. 

Nan graduated from LaSalle 
High School in St. Ignace and 
married Patrick Grogan Nov. 8, 
1952. 

She was an elder of the Sault 


Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, a member of the 
Immaculate Conception Catholic 
Church in Moran serving as 
Eucharistic minister and sacrist 
and the Altar Society for many 
years. She was an excellent cook, 
working at various restaurants 
including Al’s Pancake House, 
Gustafsons in Brevort, and 
Borlands. She was known for her 
homemade pies and bread. 

She enjoyed attending church, 
walking, gardening, picking ber- 
ries, making jelly, canning and 
baking. She especially enjoyed 
spending time with family and 
caring for them. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band, Patrick; five children and 
their families, Rodney and Lany 
Grogan of Sault Ste. Marie, 

Linda Grogan of St. Ignace, 

Kelly Grogan of St. Ignace, Mike 
and Joni Grogan of Moran, Tim 
Grogan of Munising; two sisters, 
Alice Quinlan of Newberry and 
Betty Carlson of Brimley; eight 
grandchildren, seven great-grand- 
children; and many nieces and 
nephews. 

She was preceded in death 
by two brothers-in-law, Frank 
Quinlan of Newberry and Chuck 
Carlson of Brimley. 

Mass of Christian burial 
was on Aug. 2 at Immaculate 
Conception Church in Moran 
with Father Pawel Macwel and 
Father Norbert Landreville 
officiating. She was buried in 
Epoufette Cemetery with Native 
American ceremonies. 

Dodson Funeral Home in St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

PATRICK A. KIBBLE 

Patrick A. Kibble, 57, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., died on July 9, 
2012, at War Memorial Hospital. 
He was born on March 6, 1955, 
in Sault Ste. Marie. 

He was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. Patrick enjoyed music 
from the classics to rock and roll. 
He loved Lawrence Welk and 
the Beatles and could sing all the 
Beatle songs from start to finish. 
He will be sadly missed by his 
family and friends at the Adult 
Learning Center, Cedar Home. 

Patrick is survived by his 
brothers, Jack (Holly) Kibble of 
Sugar Island and Russell Kibble 
of Jackson, Mich., and his sister, 
Linda Neal of Baltimore, Md. 
Patrick is also survived by 10 
nieces and nephews, John Kibble, 
Cassandra (Daniel) Eicher, Brian 
Kibble, Kathy Neal, Charles 
Neal, Matthew Neal, Shelia 
Kibble, Dorothy Wilds, Jacob 
Green and Jessica Green; lifelong 
friends, Patricia Lawless and Joan 
Myotte of Sault Ste. Marie; spe- 
cial cousins, Arthur and Patricia 
Harrington, Butch and Sandy 
Johnston and Mona and Gilbert 
Hyndman; and special Cedar 
Home friends, Pat Malloy, Shyla 
Bebee, Patrick Clay, Michele 
Ratcliff, Jami Sebert, Christine 
Keway, Jerry Paglinewan, 

Stefanie Bogue, Tony Guilmette, 
Victoria Constantini, Erin 
McDonald, Alex Perry, Kaylee 
Krull, Tabitha Bernier and Alan 
Boike. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother Charlotte (Harrington) 
Kibble in 2005 and his father 
Wm. John Kibble in 1967. A 
graveside service was conducted 
at Oaklawn Chapel Gardens 


Aug. 11, 2012, with Brother John 
Hascall officiating. Arrangements 
were in the care of Clark Baily 
Newhouse Funeral Home. 

LAWRENCE SHAGEN 

Lawrence “Larry” Shagen, 

64, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
passed away on 
July 25, 2012, 
at Tendercare 
Nursing Home. 

Larry was 
born on Sept. 

6, 1947, in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Ont., 
to the late Clifford and Rita (nee 
Thiebault) Shagen. Larry served 
in the United States Army as an 
engineer during the Vietnam War. 
Larry worked as a police officer 
for the Sault Tribe Police. On 
Sept. 9, 1994, he married Betty 
C. Mattson in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. Larry was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and American 
Legion Post 3. He enjoyed gath- 
erings and barbeques and he 
loved being around people. 

Larry is survived by his six 
children, Shani Shagen, Kimberly 
Russo, Frank Russo Jr., Tammy 
Russo, Joseph Russo and James 
(Jennifer) Bremer Jr., all of Sault 
Ste. Marie; three step-daugh- 
ters, Christina Ott, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Mary (Brian) Mitchell 
and DyAnna Maddox both of 
Newberry, Mich.; his grand- 
daughter, Peyton Perilloux, along 
with many other grandchildren 
and some great-grandchildren; 
and two brothers, Delmar (Sherri) 
Shagen and Timothy (Rydell) 
Shagen, both of the Sault Ste. 
Marie. He is also survived by 
many nieces, nephews and cous- 
ins. 

Larry was preceded in death 
by his parents; his wife, Betty 
C. Shagen; a daughter, Paula 
Shagen; two sisters, Mary 
Louise Shagen and Mary Elouise 
Shagen; and a brother, Paul 
Shagen. 

Funeral services were held 
on July 28 at the C.S. Mulder 
Funeral Home with Father Piotr 
Zaczynski officiating. Burial was 
at the Hillcrest Cemetery follow- 
ing the service. 

Memorials may be left to the 
American Heart Association. 

LEATHA M. VALLIER 

Leatha M. Vallier, 88, of 
Manistique, 

Mich., passed 
away on July 
14, 2012, at 
the Schoolcraft 
Medical Care 
Facility in 
Manistique, sur 
rounded by her 
children. 

She was born on Oct. 8, 1923, 
in Garnet, Mich., the daugh- 
ter of Faye and Beaulous (nee 
Browning) Patterson. She was 
a graduate of Manistique High 
School. 

During World War II, she 
served in the Women’s Army 
Corps and was stationed at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo., from 1943 
to 1945. She was discharged as a 
corporal. 

On June 13, 1942, the former 
Leatha Patterson married Marvin 
J. Vallier in Manistique. They 
made their home and raised six 
children in the Green School area 
of Mueller Township. They thor- 


oughly enjoyed all of the activi- 
ties associated with small com- 
munity living. Marvin preceded 
her in death on Aug. 24, 1991. 

After Marvin’s death, Leatha 
worked at the Kewadin Casino in 
Manistique for 1 5 years until her 
health caused her to retire at the 
age of 85. She worked as a host- 
ess and then as a server, doing 
what she enjoyed best, taking 
care of customers. 

Leatha was a member of the 
Manistique Moose Lodge, the 
Schoolcraft County VFW, the 
American Legion of Manistique 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

She enjoyed playing bingo, 
horseshoes, bowling, pool and 
cards. Most of all, she enjoyed 
visiting with her family and 
friends. 

Leatha is survived by her 
children, Earl Vallier of Clare, 
Gloria Kemp of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Sandra Brown of Centralia, 

Wash., Wayne (LuAnn) Vallier 
of Manistique, Susan (Charles) 
Truitt of Chatsworth, Ga., and 
Joan (Gordon) Thompson of 
Manistique; 13 grandchildren; 
numerous great grandchildren; 
sister, Alveda Terrian of Green 
School; and several nieces and 
nephews. 

In addition to her parents and 
husband, she was preceded in 
death by her brothers, John and 
Leon Patterson. 

A memorial service was 
held on July 20 at the Messier- 
Broullire Funeral Home in 
Manistique, with Reverend Jay 
Martin officiating. Burial with 
veteran’s honors followed at the 
Fairview Cemetery at Manistique. 

Online condolences may be 
expressed at www.mbfiineral.com 

“ Memories ” 

James Hilton Denman 
11/27/1979-8/10/2008 

It’s hard to believe four years 
have gone by. 

Sometimes I still think of you 
and just cry. 

Tears are shed for the things I 
miss - a hug fro m you or a moth- 
er-son kiss. 

I weep for 
the milestones 
we won’t get to 
share. 

Your wed- 
ding, the party, 
that whole fun 
affair. 

No babies for you to love and 
watch grow. 

No grandkids for me to let my 
pride in you show. 

But I have the treasure of your 
memories that I hold close 
to my heart and that is what keeps 
me from falling apart. 

Over the years my riches have 
grown, you see, I’ve realized 
I’m really not alone. Your spirit is 
with me in the morning light and 
it’s with me as well when I settle 
down for the night. 

I have a wealth of faith that 
money can’t buy. 

The Creator has His plan, I no 
longer ask why. 

So, I’ll be happy in my life 
and will not question His plan, 
because I know down the road 
we’ll be together again. 

Keep your signs and energies 
flowing from Heaven. 

I love you and miss you, 

James Hilton Denman. 

Love thru infinity, 

Mom 
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Natural Resources 

Regulating air pollution on tribal 


By Hayley Moen 

Sault Tribe Environmental 

Department 

The increase in industrial activ- 
ity over time has caused increased 
concern for air quality. In 1970, 
the U.S. Congress addressed this 
mounting concern by creating 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) and the Clean 
Air Act (C AA) as a means to 
manage air pollution. Under the 
Clean Air Act, government agen- 
cies collaborate with companies 
and facilities around the country, 
permitting and regulating in order 
to limit air emissions. Permits 
are issued based on limits set by 
the EPA on pollutants including 
ozone, carbon monoxide, particu- 
late matter, sulfur dioxide, lead, 
oxides of nitrogen, sulfuric acid 
and hydrogen sulfide. These pol- 
lutants have the potential to cause 
health risks such as respiratory 
and heart problems, cancer, birth 
defects, and brain and nerve dam- 
age. Additionally, pollutants in 
the air contribute to acid rain and 
ground level ozone that damage 
all components of nature. The 
original Clean Air Act did not 
account for tribal governments’ 
need and right to monitor for air 
quality; in 1990, Congress made 
a revision to the Clean Air Act 
that recognized tribes’ rights to 
implement air quality programs 
on tribal land. 

The New Source Review 
(NSR) is a section of the Clean 
Air act created to ensure that the 
creation or modification of facili- 
ties does not make air quality 


significantly worse in areas with 
good air quality, and does not 
interfere with reduction of air pol- 
lution in areas with bad air qual- 
ity. On tribal land, NSR works 
to protect air quality in Indian 
Country in the same way as the 
states. Tribal NSR is used by 
the EPA to understand the state 
of air quality in Indian Country. 
Tribal governments have more 
flexible involvement; they are not 
required to implement the CAA 
programs, but may choose to 
implement those that are appro- 
priate for their area. According to 
EPA’s 1984 Indian Policy, tribal 
governments are to be treated 
as independent governments by 
the federal government, capable 
of implementing air quality 
programs consistent with EPA’s 
standards and regulations. The 
EPA, however, may manage air 
programs for tribal governments 
until they are fully able to man- 
age them. 

Intertribal Council Inc. (ITC) 
of Michigan has thus far taken a 
primary role in developing emis- 
sions inventories and establish- 
ing NSR for Sault Tribe lands; 
however, we wish to increase 
the capacity of the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department to 
contribute to air monitoring. As 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department intern, I work both 
with the ITC and the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department in 
order to develop this connec- 
tion and increase Sault Tribe’s 
involvement in air quality. My 
work involves implementing NSR 



on Sault Tribe lands by complet- 
ing NSR registration forms for 
minor sources (small sources) on 
tribal land including gas stations, 
construction companies, schools, 
clinics, government buildings and 
casinos. The emissions from gas 
stations are assessed based on 
the total amount of fuel pumped 
by the tanks in a given year. 
Pollutants are emitted into the air 
primarily as fuel is loaded from 
trucks into underground storage 
tanks at service stations. The 
splashing of the fuel in the tanks 
allows pollutant vapors to escape 
into the air. Most other facilities 
being assessed by NSR contrib- 
ute to pollution through diesel 
generators that supply power to 
buildings by diesel combustion. 
Emissions are estimated based 
on the amount of fuel fed to the 
combustion process. Byproducts 
of combustion are emitted as air 
pollutants. 

The EPA intends for NSR 
registration to be completed by 
each polluting facility itself; 
however, there is concern regard- 
ing the response from facilities. 
For this reason, it is becoming 


increasingly important to develop 
a permanent air quality position 
in the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department. This position would 
ensure that NSR is completed for 
facilities and will also ensure the 
development of the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department’s air 
quality capacity. 

Of great importance is acquir- 
ing funding through the EPA for 
a permanent air quality position. 
Each year in October, the EPA 
posts a funding announcement 
with information about problems 
that can be addressed by the fund- 
ing. Under sections 103 andl05 
of the Clean Air Act, tribal gov- 
ernments may apply for funding 
opportunities to implement pro- 
grams in air quality. The eligibil- 
ity of the Sault Tribe for such 
a funding opportunity is based 
on if the tribe has a significant 
air pollution problem leading to 
health effects, or if air pollution 
has a significant environmental 
effect that could threaten cultural 
resources. 

Funding opportunities also 
have specific areas, which are 
evaluated, including relevance 
of the project, the tribal govern- 
ment’s long term commitment 
to implementing an air program, 
the participation of the tribal 
government in environmental 
policy and planning, and the past 
performance of the tribal govern- 
ment on similar projects. Sault 
Tribe qualifies in several ways. 
Most importantly, Sault Tribe is 
a federally recognized tribe and, 
therefore, eligible for funding. 


lands 

Sault Tribe land is located 
in a pristine area in the Upper 
Peninsula with little industrial 
activity within reservation bound- 
aries, however, our air pollution 
levels have been at times com- 
parable to pollution levels in the 
most polluted cities in Michigan. 
The presence of highly industrial 
facilities within several mile of 
tribal land is an imminent concern 
to the area’s clean air. According 
to the Ontario Medical associa- 
tion, in 2007 in Sault Ste Marie, 
Ontario, smog related effects led 
to 415 emergency department 
visits, 103 hospital admissions, 

48 deaths. Progress towards a 
strong air quality program is of 
great importance for Sault Tribe 
to prevent further deterioration of 
air quality. Sault Tribe and other 
tribal entities will be filling out 
a survey from the EPA in order 
to assess that state of air quality 
and if and where permits will be 
needed for tribal NSR. At pres- 
ent, the tribe does not have the 
power to properly regulate the 
facilities on tribal land. In col- 
laboration of the ITC and the 
EPA, Sault Tribe is attempting to 
acquire treatment as a state under 
the Tribal Authority Rule, which 
may give the tribe more of the 
EPA’s authority to issue permits 
on tribal land and regulate air 
emissions. This authority will be 
crucial in implementing emis- 
sions regulation and working to 
preserve the health of tribal land 
and its residents. 

Haley Moen is a Sault Tribe 
Environmental Program intern. 


Tribes stock 
Great Lakes 


760,000 walleye fingerlings in 

j*g Analysis shows substantial contribution to walleye fishery 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
— Despite low water conditions 
in some of its walleye rearing 
ponds, the Inter- tribal Fisheries 
and Assessment Program (ITFAP) 
was able to raise over 760,000 
walleye fingerlings for stock- 
ing in local waters. Overall, 
ITFAP ’s analysis shows a sig- 
nificant contribution of stocked 
walleye in ITFAP ’s traditional 
stocking areas, from 33 percent 
in St. Marys River to 90 percent 
in Grand Traverse Bay of Lake 
Michigan. 

“We are very pleased with this 
year’s production, especially con- 
sidering the lack of spring rains 
reduced our primary culture pond 
to less than one-third of its nor- 
mal water level,” ITFAP fish cul- 
ture manager Greg Wright said. 
“Despite the low water, the pond 
was still able to produce about a 
half-million fingerlings.” 

Wright added, “So, all factors 
considered, it was still a good 
year.” 

Early spring weather also 
caused difficulties with this year’s 
walleye rearing. Matt Allard, 
ITFAP’s aquaculture assistant 
said the unusually warm spring 
complicated walleye egg collec- 
tions. “The spawning run was 
stretched out over a much longer 
time period, and we were getting 
a little nervous that we might not 
be able to collect enough spawn- 
ing adult walleye,” Allard said. 

All ITFAP field staff coordi- 
nate their efforts during wall- 


eye spawning time to ensure 
that enough eggs are collected 
to support each year’s stock- 
ing program, said Allard. This 
year’s early spring prolonged the 
walleye spawning run making it 
more difficult to collect the target 
number of adult walleye for egg 
collection. 

The 2012 walleye fingerlings 
were stocked at traditional stock- 
ing sites in the Great Lakes and 
St. Marys River: 

St. Marys River (five loca- 
tions): 304,000 

Brimley Bay, Lake Superior: 

99.000 

St. Martin Bay, Lake Huron: 

230.000 

Grand Traverse Bay, Lake 
Michigan: 127,000 

ITFAP’s walleye stocking pro- 
gram continues to be a coopera- 
tive effort between ITFAP and the 
Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources. ITFAP collected wall- 
eye eggs from spawning fish in 
the St. Marys River and Brimley 
Bay for stocking back into those 
waters, as well as St. Martin 
Bay. MDNR provided ITFAP 
with walleye eggs collected from 
Bay de Noc, Lake Michigan, 
for stocking back into Lake 
Michigan. MDNR also assisted 
with trucking some fingerlings 
to stocking sites in the St. Marys 
River. 

But since production was down 
this year, ITFAP was not able to 
meet all of its Great Lakes stock- 
ing targets or provide fingerlings 


to MDNR for stocking in some 
inland lakes as it did in 20 1 1 . 

Tom Gorenflo, ITFAP pro- 
gram director, said, “In 2011, our 
fingerling production was high 
enough to allow us to contribute 
walleye fingerlings to MDNR for 
stocking in inland lakes that are 
important for both the tribes and 
the state. We hope to resume that 
arrangement in 2013 when we get 
back to full production.” 

All walleye stocked by ITFAP 
are marked with oxytetracycline 
(OTC) to distinguish stocked fish 
from naturally reproduced fish. 
This helps ITFAP evaluate the 
success of the stocking program. 
The OTC mark can be seen on 
the vertebrae of a walleye under a 
special light. ITFAP collects wall- 
eye samples from tribal fishers as 
well as non-tribal sport fishers to 
look for the OTC mark. 

Analysis of OTC marks shows 
that ITFAP’s stocking program is 
providing a substantial contribu- 
tion to local fisheries. For exam- 
ple, samples collected during the 
2011 Cabelas walleye tournament 
on the St. Marys River showed 
33 percent were stocked walleye. 
Sampling by tribal biologists in 
Brimley Bay showed 53 percent 
were stocked walleye. In Grand 
Traverse Bay, sampling showed 
90 percent were stocked walleye. 

The OTC analysis likely 
underestimates how much stocked 
walleye contribute to the fisheries 
because some newly hatched fry 
are not properly marked and the 


OTC mark can fade as the fish 
grows older, added Gorenflo. 

The stocking program is 
administered by the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 


SAULT STE. MARIE — From 
the beginning of August through 
the end of October, boaters in 
northern Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron should be aware of 
the possible presence of tribal 
commercial salmon fishing nets. 
During their recreational boating 
and fishing activities, boaters 
should exercise extreme caution 
during low-light or bad weather 
conditions when navigating this 
area. Posters depicting what the 
nets look like, the general areas 
they could be set, and contact 
numbers for help, have been 
displayed at nearby launch sites. 

Each net has large 6-inch by 
14-inch orange floats that are 
spaced at intervals of 300 feet or 
less. The license number of the 
tribal fisher is on the net. Net 
ends are marked with staffs 5 feet 
in length above the water surface, 
colored with at least 50 percent 
reflective orange coloring and a 
12-inch by 12-inch orange flag 
on top. 

Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority strongly recommends 


Indians, and receives fund- 
ing support from the Bay Mills 
Indian Community and the Grand 
Traverse Band of Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians. 


boaters navigate around the 
nets they encounter, rather than 
between the staff buoys set at 
net ends. These salmon nets 
may be set at the surface and are 
composed of thick twine. 

Fishers from the Bay Mills 
Indian Community, the Grand 
Traverse Band of Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians, the Little 
River Band of Ottawa Indians, 
the Little Traverse Bay Bands of 
Odawa Indians and the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
are all required to uniformly mark 
their nets in the above manner. 

For more information, contact 
CORA Executive Director Jane 
TenEyck at (906) 632-0043. 

Government sales 

Did you know that the 
government sells and auctions a 
wide range of items, from books 
and souvenirs to houses and 
cars? 

Learn more by visiting www. 
usa.gov/shopping/shopping. 
shtml to browse through listings 
of items available for sale. 


Exercise caution on lakes 
Huron and Michigan 
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Financial 

This section of the tribe’s 
annual financial report presents 
our discussion and analysis of 
the tribe’s financial performance 
during the fiscal year that ended 
on Dec. 31, 2011. Please read it 
in conjunction with the tribe’s 
financial statements, which follow 
this section. 

FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

The tribe’s total governmental 
assets decreased to $.5 million 
or .6 percent over the course 
of this year’s operations while 
total assets from business- 
type activities increased to 
$136.2 million. Total primary 
governmental assets were $225.7 
million at 2011 year end. 

Total liabilities in governmental 
activities decreased $5.6 million 
or 9 percent and total liabilities 
in business-type activities were 
$45.9 million. Total primary 
governmental liabilities were 
$101.7 million at 2011 year end. 

During the year, the tribe’s 
expenses and transfers were $5 
million less than the revenues 
generated by grants, taxes and 
other sources for governmental 
activities. 

In the tribe’s business-type 
activities, total revenues were 
$124.2 million while total 
expenses, taxes and transfers were 
$119.5 million. 

Dollars spent on member 
services increased $.7 million or 
1 . 1 percent while grant revenues 
decreased $1.2 million or 2.8 
percent. 

The General Fund reported 
a decrease in expenditures of 
$2.9 million for the year due to 
decreases in debt service and 
general governmental costs. 

Major capital projects include 
purchase of a new Advocacy 
Resource Center for establishing a 
permanent home for the domestic 
violence and shelter programs run 
by Anishnabek Community and 
Family Services. Vacant property 
was purchased contiguous to the 
JKL School Building should the 
need for school expansion arise. 

A new roof was put on the Elderly 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie, 

Mich. A new computerized HVAC 
monitoring system was installed 
for the main buildings in the 
Sault, Munising and Manistique. 

A federal grant was received to 
replace the lighting in 2 1 tribal 
buildings with energy saving 
“green” florescent bulbs. 
OVERVIEW OF THE 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

This annual report consists 
of four parts — management’s 
discussion and analysis (this 
section), the basic financial 
statements, and required 
supplementary information and 
other supplementary information 
that presents combining 
statements for non-major 
governmental funds, internal 
service, enterprise and fiduciary 
funds. The basic financial 
statements include two kinds of 
statements that present different 
views of the tribe. 

Figure A-l 

The first two statements are 
government-wide financial 
statements that provide both long- 
term and short-term information 
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analysis for end of fiscal year 2011 




Governmental Activities 


Business-Type 

Activities (excluding 
( caminfz authority in 20101 



2011 


2010 


2011 


2010 

Current and other assets 

Capital assets 

$ 

41,386,986 

48,103.253 

$ 

40,820,785 

49.203.836 

$ 

23,210,789 

112.962.901 

$ 

4,309,209 

12.308.702 

Total assets 

$ 

89,490.239 

$ 

90,024,621 

$ 

136,173,690 

$ 

16.617.911 

Current liabilities 

Long-term debt outstanding 

$ 

16,452,787 

39.335.000 

$ 

21,078,744 

40.262.005 

$ 

45,899,135 

$ 

(365,331) 

Total liabilities 


55,787.787 


61340.749 


45.899.135 


136533 n 

Net assets 

Invested in capital assets, 
net of related debt 
Unrestricted (deficit) 


37,599,663 
(3.897.21 H 


35,426,589 
16.742.7 171 


73,260,234 

17.014.321 


12,308,702 

4.674.540 

Total net assets 

$ 

33.702.452 

3 28.683.872 

$ 

90.274.555 

S 

16.983.242 


Figure A-1, above. Figure A-2 top, below. 



Governmental Activities 

Business-Type 

Activities (excluding 
lea m i n c a utlio riu- for 20 1 01 


2011 

2010 

2011 

2010 

Revenues 

Program Revenues: 

Charges for Services 

S 10,462.792 

S 8,660,815 

S 124,226.813 

8 13,813,804 

Operating and Capital Grants 

41,605.291 

42,791,635 

- 

- 

General Revenues: 

Taxes 

17,576,247 

17.542,049 

- 

- 

Interest/Dividends 

53,553 

59,502 

18,106 

10,356 

Other 

3,447.905 

3*532,577 

202 

1,140 

Tuhtl Revenues 

73.I45.7S8 

72.586.578 

124.245.121 

13.825.300 

Expenses 

Gaming 

- 

- 

87,4 1 6.644 

- 

Other 

- 

- 

14,500307 

12*954,383 

Judicial 

723,639 

904,400 

- 

- 

Education 

8,345,663 

8.369,233 

- 

- 

Ileal Eh & Welfare 

37,886.308 

36,741,070 

- 

- 

Recreation & Culture 

2.203,114 

2,158.186 

- 

- 


about the tribe’s overall financial 
status. 

The remaining statements are 
fund financial statements that 
focus on individual parts of the 
tribe’s government, reporting 
the tribe’s operations in more 
detail than the government-wide 
statements. 

The governmental funds 
statements tell how general 
government services like public 
safety and health and welfare 
were financed in the short-term 
as well as what remains for future 
spending. 

Proprietary fund statements 
offer short and long-term financial 
information about the activities 
the government operates like 
businesses, such as the Midjims. 

Fiduciary fund statements 
provide information about the 
financial relationships-like the 
retirement plan of the tribe’s 
employees- in which the tribe acts 
solely as a trustee or agent for the 
benefit of others, to whom the 
resources belong. 

The financial statements also 
include notes that explain some 
of the information in the financial 
statements and provide more 
detailed data. The statements are 
followed by a section of required 
supplementary information that 
further explains and supports 
the information in the financial 
statements. Figure A-l shows 
how the required parts of this 
annual report are arranged and 
relate to one another. In addition 
to these required elements, we 
have included a section with 
combining statements that provide 
details about our governmental 
funds and internal service funds 
each of which are added together 


and presented in single columns 
in the basic financial statements. 
Figure A-2 summarizes the major 
features of the tribe’s financial 
statements. The remainder 
of this overview section of 
management’s discussion and 
analysis explains the structure and 
contents of each of the statements. 
Figure A-2 

Government-wide statements 

The government-wide 
statements report information 
about the tribe as a whole using 
accounting methods similar to 
those used by private sector 
companies. The statement 
of net assets includes all of 
the government’s assets and 
liabilities. All of the current 
year’s revenues and expenses are 
accounted for in the statement of 
activities regardless of when cash 
is received or paid. 

The two government-wide 
statements report the tribe’s 
net assets and how they have 
changed. Net assets - the 
difference between the tribe’s 
assets and liabilities - is one way 
to measure the tribe’s financial 
health, or position. 

Over time, increases or 
decreases in the tribe’s net assets 
are an indicator of whether its 
financial health is improving or 
deteriorating, respectively. 

To assess the overall health 
of the tribe you need to consider 
additional non-fmancial factors 
such as changes in the gaming 
industry regulations and changes 
in federal law. 

The government-wide financial 
statements of the tribe are: 

Governmental activities 
- Most of the tribe’s basic 
services are included here, such as 


health and welfare, public safety, 
education, and recreation and 
culture. Taxes, federal revenue, 
state revenue and charges for 
services finance most of these 
activities. 

Business-type activities - The 

tribe charges fees to customers to 
help it cover the costs of certain 
services it provides. The tribe’s 
Gaming Authority and businesses 
should be included here. 

Fund financial statements 

The fund financial statements 
provide more detailed information 
about the tribe’s most significant 
funds-not the tribe as a whole. 
Funds are accounting devices 
that the tribe uses to keep track of 
specific sources of funding and 
spending for particular purposes. 

Some funds are required by 
federal law and by bond cov- 
enants. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indian’s Board 
establishes other funds to control 
and manage grant money for 
particular purposes (Head Start, 
Fisheries, Sanitation, etc.) 

The tribe has three kinds of 
funds: 

Governmental funds - Most 
of the tribe’s basic services are 
included in governmental funds, 
which focus on (1) how much 
cash and other financial assets 
that can readily be converted 
to cash flow in and out and (2) 

The balances left at year-end 
that are available for spending. 
Consequently, the governmental 
funds statements provide a 
detailed short-term view that 
helps you determine whether 
there are more or fewer financial 
resources that can be spent in 
the near future to finance the 


tribe’s programs. Because this 
information does not encompass 
the additional long-term focus of 
the government- wide statements, 
we provide additional information 
at the bottom of the governmental 
funds statement, or on the 
subsequent page, that explains 
the relationship (or differences) 
between them. 

Proprietary funds - Internal 
services for which the tribe 
charges internal customers a 
fee are generally reported in 
the general fund. Proprietary 
funds, like the government- wide 
statements, provide both long and 
short term financial information. 
In fact, the tribe’s enterprise funds 
(one type of proprietary fund) 
are the same as its business-type 
activities, but provide more detail 
and additional information, such 
as cash flows. We use internal 
services for the tribe’s other 
programs and activities - such 
as the Management Information 
Systems, Human Resources, 
Accounting, etc. 

Fiduciary funds - The tribe 
is trustee, or fiduciary, for its 
employees’ pension plans. It is 
also responsible for other assets 
because of a trust arrangement 
- can be used only for the 
trust beneficiaries. The tribe is 
responsible for ensuring that the 
assets reported in the funds are 
used for their intended purposes. 
All of the tribe’s fiduciary 
activities are reported in a 
separate statement of fiduciary net 
assets and a statement of changes 
in fiduciary net assets. We 
exclude these activities from the 
tribe’s government-wide financial 
statements because the tribe 
cannot use these assets to finance 
its operations. 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE TRIBE AS A WHOLE 

Net assets: The tribe’s 
combined governmental and 
business-type net assets were 
$123,977,007 for 2011. Gaming 
Authority amounts were 
excluded in 2010. (See Table 
A-l.) 

Table A-l 

Invested: $37.6 million of 
governmental assets are invested 
in capital assets (land, buildings 
and equipment) with $73.3 
million of business assets invested 
in the same manner. 

Changes in net assets: The 
tribe’s total revenues from 
primary activities (excluding 
special items) was $197.4 million. 
Note: Gaming Authority 
amounts were not included 
in 2010. (See Table A-2.) The 
tribe’s revenue comes mainly 
from gaming revenues, charges 
for services, taxes and federal 
sources. 

The total cost of all primary 
activities was $170.1 million 
and included both governmental 
and member services along with 
business-type operating costs. 

The tribe was able to cover the 
current year’s costs for programs 
and services of governmental 
operations through increased 
revenues. Table A-2 and the 
narrative that follows consider the 
operations of govemmental- 

— Continued on page 21. 
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— Continued from page 20. 
type activities and business-type 
activities separately. 
Governmental and business- 
type activities 

Revenues for the tribe’s 
governmental activities increased 
.8 percent, while total expenses 
increased 1 . 1 percent. 

Revenues for the tribe’s 
business-type activities were 
$124.2 million with expenses 
totaling $101.9 million. 

Table A-2 

Table A-2 presents the cost of 
each of the tribe’s five largest 
programs — health and welfare, 
public safety, recreation and 
culture, education, and general 
government as well as its judicial 
services, public works and interest 
expense. 

The cost of all governmental 
activities this year was $68.2 
million. 

The cost of those services was 
paid from the following: 

Taxes of $17.6 million 

Charges for services of $10.5 
million 

Operating and capital grants of 
$41.6 million 

Interest, dividends and other 
revenues of $3.5 million 

The increase in governmental 
net assets for 2011 was $5.0 
million. 

Business-type activities 

Revenues of the tribe’s 
business-type activities were 
$124.2 million and expenses were 
$101.9 million. Note: Gaming 
Authority amounts were not 
included in 2010. (Refer to Table 
A-2). Business-type activities 
provide all of the governmental 
tax revenues and the increase in 
net assets for the businesses was 
$4.7 million for 2011 after taxes. 
FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT’S 
FUNDS 

As the tribe completed the 
year, its governmental funds 
reported on Page 15, a combined 
deficit fund balance of $29.7 
million, an increase in combined 
fund balance of $4.0 million 
from 2010. The primary reason 
for the increase in fund balance 
is highlighted in the analysis 
of governmental activities. In 
addition, these other changes in 
fund balance should be noted: 

Debt service expenditures were 
$4.7 million. 

$5.4 million was transferred 
out to other activities from the 
General Fund, a decrease of 10 
percent from 2010. 

General Fund budgetary 
highlights 

Over the course of the year, 
the tribe’s board made several 
changes to the tribe’s budget. The 
budget process falls into three 
categories: 

Original budgets are approved 
by the board prior to the 
beginning of the program’s fiscal 
year. 

Amendments and supplemental 
appropriations are approved as 
needed by the programs during 
the course of the fiscal year. 

Year end modifications are 
made during the calendar year as 
needed for programs with non- 
December year ends. 

Even with these adjustments, 
actual expenditures were $1.2 
million less than the final 
budgeted general fund amounts. 


The actual excess of revenues 
over expense was $5.6 million 
more than the final budget 
anticipated. This is due, in part, 
to greater revenues, less expenses 
and less operating fund transfers 
than the final budgeted amounts. 

The most significant variances 
were as follows: 

Tax collections were less than 
expected. 

Other revenues were greater 
than expected. 

Operating expenditures were 
less than budgeted amounts. 

Other financing uses of funds 
were less than anticipated. 
CAPITAL ASSETS 

At the end of 201 1 , the tribe has 
invested $161,030,154 in abroad 
range of capital assets, including 
land, machinery and equipment, 
buildings, roads and vehicles. 


Note: Gaming Authority 
amounts were not included in 
2010. (See Table A-3.) 

Table A-3 

The principal change in 
capital assets consists mainly of 
equipment purchases. 

Capital outlay 

This year’s major capital asset 
additions included: 

Tribal business equipment and 
building improvements: $262,598. 

All governmental and 
tribal internal service funds: 
$2,396,217. 

The tribe’s fiscal year 2012 
capital budget projects spending 
another $1,833,345 million for 
non-gaming capital projects. 

The tribe plans to finance these 
projects with its excess cash 
reserves. 

Long-term debt 


At year end, the tribe had 
$51,805,602 in bonds, notes, and 
other obligations. Government 
debt decreased by $ 1 ,29 1 ,0 1 6 
or 22 percent to $4,603,590. 
More detailed information about 
the tribe’s long-term liabilities 
is presented in Note 5 to the 
financial statements. 
ECONOMIC FACTORS AND 
NEXT YEAR’S BUDGETS 
AND RATES 

These indicators were taken 
into account when adopting the 
General Fund budget for fiscal 
2012. An amount appropriated 
in the General fund budget for 
operations is $8.8 million, which 
is a increase from final fiscal 
2011 budget. The tribe will use 
its revenues to finance current 
and expected future programs, 
program expansions into 





Business-Type 




Activities (excluding 


Governmental Activities 

liuimirm authority Bar 201 ()l 


2011 

201 [1 

2Q\] 

2010 

Public Safely 

4,456.536 

3,613,918 



General Government 

9,325,103 

10,626,327 

* 

* 

Public Works 

1.441.662 

1.043.173 

* 

- 

Interest Expense 

3.774.190 

3.944.424 

. 


To Ini Expenses 


67 .400,73 1 

I0t.01ft.05l 

12.934.383 

Excess (deficiency 1 

4.939,573 

5JS5.S47 

22323,170 

870,917 

Transfer? 

29*007 

2K h 943 

(29,007) 

(54,143) 

Taxes 

- 

- 

IIT576.247) 

(542.0491 

Changes in net assets 

5.01K.SK0 

5,214,79(1 

4,722,916 

274,725 

Net Assets - Beginning 

2S.6S3.872 

23.469,052 

35-55 1-639 

>9-708.5 17 

Net Assets- Ending S 

33.702,452 5 

28,6*3.372 5 

90.274,555 

S 16,9*3,242 

Figure A-2 bottom, above. Figure A-3, below. 
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Aetiviiles 


Governmental 

Business-Type 

Governmental 

(excluding 


Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

nun iner t 


2011 

2011 

2010 

2010 

Land and improvements 

S 14.738.761 S 

13.739,029 £ 

14.690.083 

$ 2.095,377 

Eiuildings arid equipment 

78.426.840 

210.859.630 

77.658.302 

19.072.579 


93,165,601 

234,64 8,659 

92A48JS5 

21,167,956 

[.CSS: Accumulated Beprechliorl 

1 45.062 

il 1 1 r 72 1 f 75ftl 

r4T 144.5491 

<8,859.2551 

Totals 

S 4^103,251 S 



5 umm 


Figure A-2 

Major Features of tribe's Government' wide and Fund Financial Statements 

Fund Statements 


Scope 

Government-wide 

Entire Tribal 
government 
(except fiduciary 
funded and (lie tribe V 
component units 

(.myrrur^nul fund? 

The activities ufthe 
tribe that are not 
proprietary or 
fiduciary. sueh as 
public safety, health 
& welfare, and public 
works 

i’wrriviary 

Activities the tribe 
operates similar to 
private businesses; 
Gaming Authority* 
Midjiin. and Northern 
Hospitality, etc. 

H4wiwjf hinds 
Instances in which the 
tribe is (be trustee or 
agent for someone 
ebe's resources such 
as the retirement plan 
for Tribal Employees 

Required 

■ Statement of net 

■ Balance sheet 

* Statement of Nci 

* Statement of 

Financial 

assets 

■ State ment of 

Assets 

fiduciary nut 

Information 

* Statement of 
activities 

revenues, 
expenditures, and 
changes in fund 
balances 

* Statement of 
revenues, 
expenses, and 
changes in net 
assets 

* Statement of 

Cash Hows 

assets 

* Statement of 
changes in 
fiduciary net 
assets 

Accounting Basis and 

Accrual accounting 

Modified accrual 

Accrual accounting 

Accrual account ing 

Measurement Focus 

and economic 
resources focus 

accounting and 
current financial 
resource* focus 

and economic 
resources focus 

and economic 
resources focus 

Type of Asset 

All assets and 

Only assets expected 

All assets and 

All assets and 

Liability Information 

Liabilities, both 

financial and capital, 

and short-term and 
Long-term 

to be used up aid 
Liabilities that come 
due during the year or 
soon thereafter; no 
capital assets included 

liabilities* both short- 
term and long-term 

liabilities, both short* 
term and long-term 

Type of 

All revenues and 

Revenues for which 

All revenues and 

All revenues and 

Inflo^v'Outtlovv 

expenses during year, 

cash is received 

expenses during year 

expenses during year 

Information 

regardless of when 
cash is received or 
paid 

during or soon ufier 
the end of the year: 
expenditures when 
goods or services 
have been received 
and payment is due 
during the year or 
soon thereafter 

regardless of w hen 
cash is received or 

paid 

regardless of w hen 
eash is received or 
paid 
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outlaying areas, and the expected 
impact of inflation on those 
programs. 

The largest fiscal 2012 
budgeted expenditures are for 
Direct Services, consulting/ 
subcontracting and expansion 
of member services. If these 
estimates are realized, the tribe’s 
budgetary General Fund balance 
is expected to remain steady by 
the close of fiscal 2012. 

As for the tribe’s business-type 
activities, we expect that the 2012 
results will also improve based on 
reduction in operating costs and 
an increase in operating margins. 
CONTACTING THE TRIBE’S 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
This financial report is designed 
to provide our members, grantors, 
investors and creditors with a 
general overview of the tribe’s 
finances and to demonstrate 
the tribe’s accountability for 
the money it receives. If you 
have questions about this report 
or need additional financial 
information, contact the Sault 
Ste. Marie tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Administration Office, 

523 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 

Sault Tribe’s 
Toll Free Phone 
Numbers 

Sault Tribe Administration 
Building: (800) 793-0660 

Contract Health: (800) 922- 
0582 

ACFS Main Office: (800) 726- 
0093 

Enrollment Department: (800) 
251-6597 

Advocacy Resource Center 
Women’s Lodge: (877) 639- 
7820 

St. Ignace Health Clinic: (877) 
256-0135 

Manistique Tribal Community 
Center: (800)401-0043 

ACFS Manistique Office: 

(800) 347-7137 

Munising Health and Human 
Service Programs: (800) 236- 
4705 

All Kewadin Casinos: 1-800- 
KEWADIN 


Facilities 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Facilities 
Listing as of 3/27/12 
Sault Area Buildings 
Kewadin Casino Sault 
2186 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

1-800-KEWADIN 

Sault Ste. Marie Employment 

Office (906) 635-7032 or (866) 

635-7032 

Min Wabab Dan (Pleased with It) 
Sault Tribe Administration 
Building 

523 Ashmun Street 
531 Ashmun Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 635-6050 
(800) 793-0660 
Board of Directors 

— Continued on vase 22. 
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Chairman’s Office 

Legal 

Budgets 

Accounting 

Payroll 

Cultural Division 
Planning and Development 
Transportation 

Executive Office of Membership 

Services 

CFO offices 

MIS 

Telecommunications 
Insurance 
Tax Agreement 
Facilities 

Gaming Commission (906) 635- 
7042 

Communications Department 
(906) 632-6398 
Education Department: (906) 
635-7010 

Stay Project (906) 635-8629 
Workforce Investment Act: (906) 
635-4767 

Adult Education: (906) 632-6098 
Higher Education (906) 635- 
7784 

Youth Education and Activities 
Program: (906) 635-7010. 

The Dawn M. Eavou Child 
Advocacy Center 
2163 Migisa Ct. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 632-4001 
Chi Mukwa (Big Bear) 
Community Recreation Center 
2 Ice Circle 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 635-RINK (7465) 

After School and Summer 

Recreation Programs 

Events Management 

All-in-One Fitness Center 

Concessions 

Pro Shop 

Tribal Recreation 

Blades Sports Bar 

Physical Therapy 

Joseph K. Lumsden Bahweting 

School Public School Academy 

1301 Marquette Ave. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 4978 

(906) 635-5055 

Fred Hatch Building 

206 Greenough Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Environmental Department (906) 

632-5575 

Miskeke.gamig (Medicine 
Lodge) 

Sault Tribe Health and Human 

Services Building 

2864 Ashmun Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

(906) 632-5200 

Laboratory 

Medical 

Medical Billing 

Medical Records 

Radiology 

Administration 

Dental (906) 632-5260 

Patient Registration 632-5200 

Optical 632-5218 

Pharmacy 632-5226 

Behavioral Health 632-6075 

Community Health 632-5210 

Audiology, Traditional Medicine, 

Nutrition, Home Health Aid, HIV 

Coordinator, Diabetes 

Coordinator, Occupation Health 

Nurses 

Contract Health Toll Free (800) 
922-0582 or 632-5220 
Niigaanagiizhik Building 
Ceremonial Building 
1 1 Ice Circle 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 632-0239 

Mary Murray Building/ Bonnie 
McKerchie Building 
2218 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Child Care Center (906) 632- 
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5258 

ACFS (906) 632-5250 or (800) 

726-0093 

Chippewa Service 

916 Ashmun Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

(906) 632-6077 

Facilities Management 

Northern Hospitality 

827 Ashmun Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

(906) 635-4800 

Sault Tribe Mary Murray Culture 
Camp 

266 Homestead Road 
Sugar Island, MI 49783 
(906) 635-5604 
Powwow Grounds 
10 Ice Circle 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Nokomis/Mishomis Building 
2076 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Eldercare Services (906) 635- 
4971 

Sault Tribe Head Start (906) 635- 
7047 

Early Head Start (906) 635-7047 
Enrollment Department 
2428 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

(906) 635-3396 

(800) 251-6597 

George K. Nolan Judicial 

Building 

2175 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement/ 
Conservation (906) 635-6065 
Tribal Court (906) 635-4963 
Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department (906) 632-6132 
Youth Education and Activities 
Program 

2469 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 253-1321 
Big Abe Building 
(Inter-tribal building) 

179 W. Three Mile Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Inter Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program (906) 632- 
0072 

MidJim Sault 

2205 Shunk Road 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

(906) 635-4782 

Sault Tribe Construction 

3375 M-129 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 635-0556 
USD A/Food Distribution 
3601 Mackinaw Trail 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 635-6076 
Advocacy Resource Center 
2769 Ashmun Street 
P.O. Box 1576 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 632-1808 or (877) 639- 
7820 

Lodge of Bravery 
Advocacy Services 
Legal Aid 

Shedawin Building - Empty 

2158 Shunk Road 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Behavioral Health uses 

Somes Building - Empty 

1022 Portage Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Garage Belongs to Purchasing 

Bi-Bagi (Call, Cry out, or Shout) 

2151 Shunk Road 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Motor Pool 

199 Three Mile Road 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Kincheloe Area Buildings 

ACFS Kincheloe Office - Child 

Placement 

60 Kincheloe 

Kincheloe, MI 49752 

(906) 495-1232 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 



154 Parkside Drive 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
(906) 495-5555 
Administrative Office 
Construction - Kincheloe 
Maintenance 

Home Improvement Program 
Modernization Program 
Resident Services building 
10 Woodlake 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
(906) 495-5555 
Occupancy/ Applications 
Department 
Home Ownership 
Resident Services Department 
DeMawating Development 
42 Woodlake 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
(906) 495-2800 

Youth Education and Activities 

Program 

Rudy ard/Kinro s s 

Rudyard Schools 

11185 2nd Street 

Rudyard, MI 49780 

(906) 487-3471 ext: 228 

St. Ignace Area Buildings 

Kewadin Shores Casino 

3015 Mackinac Trail 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

(906) 643-7071 

1 -800-KEWADIN 

St. Ignace Employment Office 

(906) 643-4176 

Kewadin Shores (Vacant) 

3039 Mackinaw Trail 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

Casino Storage 

St. Ignace Health Clinic 

1140 N. State Street 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

(906) 643-8698 or (877) 256- 

0135 

Administration 

Medical 

Nurses 

Dental 

Hygienist 

Traditional Medicine 
Community Health 
Nutrition 

Behavioral Health 
Optical 

Medical Billing 

Medical Records 

Pharmacy 

Lambert Center 

225 WaSeh Drive 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

Head Start (906) 643-9733 

Stay Project (No number. Call 

main number in Sault Ste. Marie 

at (906) 635-8629. 

Enji Maawanji’ Iding 
(Former McCann School) 

399 McCann Street 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
(906) 643-3189 
Elder Meals 

Sault Tribe Youth Facility and 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 

1130 N. State Street 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
Kewadin Casino Lakefront Inn 

1131 North State Street 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
(906) 643-8411 
MidJim St. Ignace 
3045 Mackinac Trail 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 


(906) 643-9906 

Youth Education and Activities 

Program 

St. Ignace 

(Not owned by Sault Tribe) 
Lasalle Middle School 
860 Portage Street 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
(906) 643-7262 
Hessel Area Buildings 
Hessel Casino 

3355 N 3 Mile Road, PO Box 
189 

Hessel, MI 49745 

(906) 484-2903 

1 -800-KEWADIN 

Hessel Tribal Center 

3535 Nopaming Drive 

P.O. Box 130 

Hessel, MI 49745 

(906) 484-2727 

Community Health 

Elder care services lunches 

ACFS on occasion 

Youth Education and Activities 

Program: (906) 484-2298 

Manistique Area Buildings 

Manistique Casino 

5630 US 2 E., Rte. 1, Box 1533 

D 

Manistique, MI 49854 
(906) 341-5510 
1 -800-KEWADIN 
Chigibig Ningabi An (Near the 
Western Shore) 

Manistique Tribal Community 
Center 

5698 W US-2 

Manistique, MI 49854 

(906) 341-8469 

(800) 401-0043 

Fax 341-1323 

Administration 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 

Elderly meals 

Health Center: Medical, Nursing, 
Dental, Hygienist, Optical, 
Pharmacy, Community Health, 
Nutrition, Patient Registration, 
Behavioral Health, and 
Traditional Healing 
Maintenance 

ACFS (906) 341-6993 or (800) 
347-7137 

Housing Authority: Escanaba, 
Newberry, Manistique, Wetmore, 
Marquette 

1176 North Chitoma Drive 
Manistique, MI 49854 
(906) 341-5145 

Youth Education and Activities 

Program 

Manistique 

174 Zhigag 

Manistique, MI 49754 
(906) 341-3362 
Escanaba Area Buildings 
1226 Wigob 
Escanaba, MI 49829 
Youth Education and Activities 
Program: (906) 789-0972 
Stay Project at this location: 

(906) 789-3192 
Newberry Area Buildings 
Newberry Health Center and 
Community Building 
4935 Zee-Ba-Tic Lane 
P.O. Box 155 
Newberry, MI 49868 
(906) 293-8181 
Community Health 
Satellite Direct Services 
Munising Area Buildings 
Christmas Kewadin Casino 
N7761 Candy Cane Lane 
Rt. 2 Box 223 
Christmas, MI 49862 
(906) 387-5475 
1 -800-KEWADIN 
Victor Matson, Sr. Community 
Center 

Grand Island Chippewa Center 
Gchi-Minis Ednakiiyaany Gamig 
Munising Tribal Community 
Center (Health and Human 
Service Programs) 


622 W. Superior Street 
Munising, MI 49862 
(906) 387-4721, (906) 387-4614, 
and (800) 236-4705 
Fax 387-4727 

Health Clinic: Administration, 

Medical, Nursing, Medical 

Records, Reception, and 

Behavioral 

Health 

Data Entry 

Board of Directors office 

Elder Office 

ACFS 

Community Health, Traditional 
Healers office, Health Educators 
Youth Education and Activities 
Program 

(Not owned by Sault Tribe) 
Mather Middle School 
411 Elm Street 
Munising, MI 49862 
(906) 387-2251 
Marquette Area Buildings 
K.I. Sawyer 

Sawyer Village/Eagle Ridge 
250 Voodoo Ave. 

Gwinn, MI 49841 

Gas Stations 

The following gas stations are 
offering the discount to Sault 
Tribe members. 

Tribal owned gas stations offer- 
ing gas and cigarette discounts 
MidJim Convenience Store 
2205 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
MidJim Convenience Store 
3045 Mackinac Trail 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
Not Tribal owned stations offer- 
ing gas discounts only 
Kinross BP 
4440 Tone Road 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
Cedar Pantry 
159 WM-134 
Cedarville, MI 49719 
Newberry BP Express Mart 
13975 M-28 
Newberry, MI 49868 
White Pine Lodge 
7889 E. W. M-28 
Christmas, MI 49862 
Freedom Value Center 
501 W. Washington Street 
Marquette, MI 49855 
Manistique Oil Company 
216 Deer Street 
Manistique, MI 49854 
Carnes BP 

2300 Ludington Street 
Escanaba, MI 49837 
Law Enforcement 
George K. Nolan Judicial 
Building 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement/ 
Conservation (906) 635-6065 
2175 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Law Enforcement Satellite 
Offices 

Kincheloe Public Safety 
Not a Tribal Law Enforcement 
office. There is an officer for the 
Tribe on duty at this location. 
4884 W. Curtis 
Kincheloe, MI 49752 
(906) 495-5889 

Sault Tribe Youth Facility/Sault 

Tribe Law Enforcement 

1130 N. State Street 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

(906) 643-0941 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 

Manistique Tribal Community 

Center 

5698 W US-2 
Manistique, MI 49854 
(906) 341-8317 

(List provided by the Sault Tribe 
Communications Department. To 
correct or update location infor- 
mation, please call (906) 632- 
6398 or email your request to 
slucas@ saulttribe net) 
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and wisdom make good decisions 


Balance 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

Let me begin by thanking 
you for the opportunity to once 
again serve and represent you as 
chairperson. I wake every day 
and do my traditional Anishinabe 
Biimaadziwiin prayer to thank the 
Creator for each new day and ask 
for the maturity to hear the direc- 
tions of our ancestors to make 
good decisions that benefit all the 
members for generations to come. 
I ask for balance and wisdom 
to see past petty conflicts to see 
what is in the best interest of our 
people and to keep moving on a 
positive path forward. 

REINFORCING OUR 
ELDERS’ ROLE 

We have had a busy first few 
weeks. I have spent my time so 
far getting reacquainted with 
our elder groups, traveling to 
their meetings and celebrations 
and recommitting to building a 
strong rapport and relationship 
to reinforce our elders’ rightful 
role in advising our governing 
board. One example is the leader- 
ship our elders exercised with the 
tribal candidate forums during the 
election. The next will be their 
wise direction in recommitting 
to evolving our tribal govern- 
ment to include a separation of 
powers like most other tribes in 
Michigan. 

A NEW CONSTITUTION 
In many senses, amending 
our tribal Constitution is not 
about accepting foreign ideas but 
is really about revitalizing our 
Anishinabe Biimaadziwiin (our 
Indian way of life) of balance 
to ensuring that no one branch 
of government is all powerful. 
This concept predates European 
contact and predates the United 


States Constitution formation 
and ratification in 1887. In fact, 
historical documents clearly 
show the origin in the Iroquois 
Confederacy Great Law of Peace, 
which was designed to balance 
power. This is a critical need as 
right now we do not have any 
rights as citizens to ensure our 
Constitutional rights are upheld. 
Right now, any such rights exist 
only subject to the benevolence of 
the board of directors. This must 
change. 

We are not a real government 
if we do not have a separation of 
powers and a clear delineation 
of civil and constitutional rights. 
Please join me in supporting our 
elder groups in their advocacy on 
this issue. Others may filibuster 
and make excuses but there is 
no greater right that your consti- 
tutional rights as citizens of our 
tribal nation. 

LIMITED DELEGATION 
OF AUTHORITY TO THE 
CHAIRPERSON 

As you all know, the people 
of the tribe voted to separate the 
chairperson and chief executive 
officer functions for our tribe. 
While there is a great diversity 
in what this actually means or 
what folks understood as they 
were casting their ballot, the fact 
remains that the functions have 
been separated with the provi- 
sion for the board to delegate 
the administrative functions to 
the chair. Well, I am happy to 
report that though this issue has 
languished since the people voted 
in the spring of 2010, upon my 
request the board voted on July 
13, 2012, to delegate the follow- 
ing administrative functions to 
the chair. 

TRIBAL CHAIRPERSON 
AUTHORITY 

1. Subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraphs 2 and 3 
below, the Tribal Chairperson 
is authorized and directed to 
manage and direct the day to 
day operations of the Tribe 
including but not limited to the 
following: 

(a) Serving as the cere- 
monial figure head of the Tribe 
for public events and visiting 
dignitaries; 

(b) Serving as the 
spokesperson for the Tribe on 
issues requiring a singular voice 
of the Tribal Board’s official 
position; 

(c) Guiding and direct- 


ing tribal governmental and 
business operations to ensure 
operational efficiency, quality, 
service, and cost-effective man- 
agement of resources; 

(d) Performing any 
and all duties delegated to, 
authorized to be performed, or 
directed to be performed by the 
Chairperson in any previously 
adopted motion, resolution, or 
ordinance; 

(e) Performing any 
and all duties delegated to, 
authorized to be performed, 
or directed to be performed by 
the Chairperson in the various 
Team Member Manuals; 

(f) Performing all 
administrative and manage- 
ment functions required to be 
performed pursuant to the cur- 
rent organizational chart. 

2. In the exercise of the 
authority delegated to the 
Chairperson by the Board 
of Directors in paragraph 1, 
the Chairperson shall consult 
with and shall be subject to 
the direction and review of the 
Board of Directors consistent 
with Article VII, Section l(n) 
of the Constitution. All actions 
taken by the Chairperson 
pursuant to this delegated 
authority shall be subject to 
the authority of the Board of 
Directors and the Board may 
review, approve, modify, or 
rescind any such action. The 
Chairperson shall report to 
the Board of Directors at each 
regularly scheduled board 
workshop and shall provide 
an update of any activities, 
issues, decisions, or other mat- 
ters requiring the attention of 
the board. In the event that 
the Chairperson is unable to 
attend any such workshop, 
the Chairperson shall assign 
the vice chair to provide that 
report. 

3. The authority delegated to 
the Chairperson by this resolu- 
tion shall continue until modi- 
fied, rescinded, or extended by 
a subsequent resolution of the 
Board of Directors. 

To change the delegation of 
authority, seven votes would be 
necessary so it looks like we 
may just enter an era of relative 
stability and calm over the opera- 
tions of the tribe. For the record, 
though there was some consterna- 
tion demonstrated by at least one 
board member, in the end the vote 


was unanimous. 

CHANGES AT THE TOP 

Recently, we received a resig- 
nation from the former associate 
executive director for member- 
ship services. I welcome this 
voluntary resignation. Pursuant 
to past practice and the delegated 
authority of the chair, I have 
appointed an interim associate 
executive director to ensure con- 
tinuity of services until we fill the 
position on a permanent basis. 

The method I used to select an 
individual to this interim post was 
to solicit from each board mem- 
ber their input of whom I should 
appoint on an interim basis. 
Though we have several quali- 
fied and talented tribal members 
current employed from which 
to chose, one individual stood 
out with the vast majority of the 
board identifying the individual 
by name. 

Thus, I am pleased to 
announce the appointment of 
Angeline Boulley to the position 
of associate executive director, 
effective immediately. Angeline 
holds a master’s degree in public 
administration, has served as our 
education director and assistant 
executive director since 2007 and 
has over 15 years of administra- 
tive experience working for three 
different tribes in Michigan. 

This interim appointment is for 
a duration less than three months 
and until such time I can col- 
laborate with the tribal board to 
rewrite this position to become a 
lead administrator in terms of a 
chief of staff to report directly to 
the chairperson such that the will 
of the people as evidenced in the 
recent election is honored along 
with the separation of the chair 
and CEO functions. 

SIMPLE CHANGES? 

At the time I write this report, 

I am aware that the wage report 
done recently shows that there 
is $1.1 million in potential sav- 
ings to be had from the results 
that show a cadre of our team 
members are overpaid. This same 
report shows that a segment who 
are underpaid to the tune of about 
$500,000. While I intend to pre- 
serve the lower paid salaries of 
team members, I have no qualms 
about lowering the higher end 
salaries in order to afford the pay 
adjustments to get everyone at 
least up to the midpoint of the 
wage and salary study. 

TRIBAL BOARD RETREAT 
A SUCCESS! 


I am very pleased with the 
outcomes of our retreat, which 
included building a foundation 
for a positive rapport among 
our elected leaders. Those team 
members who presented their 
programs did an excellent job and 
instilled confidence. We spoke 
of the authority of the chair; the 
desire of the board to not micro- 
manage; the need to restructure to 
organize ourselves around func- 
tions rather than personalities; 
and opening up a dialogue to see 
each other’s perspectives better. 
This was intended to be a begin- 
ning. We plan to schedule addi- 
tional sessions to include such 
planning for our internal services, 
enterprises and our gaming opera- 
tions. 

I want to invite you to get 
more frequent updates on my 
Facebook page by typing in 
“Aaron Payment.” Also, I want 
to give a plug for a membership 
driven site called the “Sault Tribe 
Guide” which is also housed 
on Facebook. I hesitated to join 
Facebook for the longest time, 
but it is an excellent way to keep 
up on tribal issues. Please join us. 

SEND ME YOUR EMAIL 
FOR A CHANCE TO WIN 
$1,000 CASH! 

Finally, with some of the sav- 
ings of the “twice the chair, half 
the pay” motto, I am offering a 
draw chance for a chance to win 
$1 ,000. All you have to do is to 
send me a working email by Oct. 
15 so I can add your name to 
receive my tribal updates. There 
is no cost to enter but you must 
be at least 18 years of age. For 
spouses of tribal members who 
handle their email communica- 
tions, you can also enter but 
please include the name of the 
tribal member in the body of the 
email. Send email addresses to 
aaronpayment @ yahoo .com 
MEETINGS COMING TO A 
LOCATION NEAR YOU 
Information will be provided 
in next month’s paper of meeting 
time and locations throughout 
the Upper Peninsula as well as 
throughout lower Michigan. I 
cannot wait to see you in person. 
Chi miigwech, negee, 

Aaron 

Office: 906-635-6050 
Cell: 906-440-5937 
Email : aaronpayment @ yahoo . 
com 

On Facebook “Aaron 
Payment.” Also, check out the 
“Sault Tribe Guide” on Facebook. 


Getting Drug Abuse Task Force up and running 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


As reported last month, on 
Aug. 7 we held a discussion and 


presentation to form the Drug 
Abuse Task Force Committee. 
This information will be very 
important for any family that is 
in need. I have spoken to count- 
less members about problems and 
ideas to combat them and to help 
families in need. This has been a 
priority for my community and 
me. I will also be asking that our 
Communications Department 
attend this workshop and report 
on available resources, how each 
tribal department can help, and 
making information and contact 
numbers available on our website 
to streamline assistance to tribal 
members. This is a hurtful, rising 
problem in Indian County and it 
will take the entire leadership, 


every department and our com- 
munity members to work through 
this. I will update monthly on 
the status. I hope many members 
attend our workshop and give 
input. 

A few months ago, Director 
Hollowell and I met with our 
health director to discuss the pos- 
sibility of reopening a satellite 
clinic in the DeTour/Drummond 
Island area. We asked to see 
statistics on members who used 
services and identify funding we 
could use to reinstate the service. 
Since this initial meeting, our 
director has scheduled a meeting 
with the facilitators needed and is 
preparing information to present 
to the board. I have requested that 


we prioritize spending — I don’t 
support spending any money we 
do not have, so we could plan 
with existing savings or addition- 
al IHS funds. I look forward to 
seeing this through and working 
on the service for our area. 

We still must remain strict on 
our spending as our projected 
budget for the closing of 2012 is 
slated to be a $300,000 surplus, 
if we stay within the planned, 
approved budget. As always in a 
new administration, people expect 
changes to be made. I’m sup- 
portive of making changing that 
will enhance service to members 
but I WILL be very frugal on any 
spending that will cause deficit 
spending or is not necessary for 


retaining or enhancing service. 

Lansing — in this edition of 
the paper, you will find an update 
on our Lansing project. We have 
postponed the date to complete 
initial requirements and have 
approved new developers for the 
project, As always, I’m watching 
carefully and representing our 
interests in every step we make. 

Lastly, its powwow season 
and I look very forward to attend- 
ing those coming up in our unit 
— Rexton, Newberry and Hessel. 
Please attend! I would like to say 
chi miigwech to our community 
members in our area who work 
hard to make the jiingtamok hap- 
pen! 

Baamaa pii, Lana Causley 
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Enroll your children before they reach age 18 




Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV, Vice Chairperson 


I would like to start out by 
congratulating the new tribal 
chairman and the returning and 
newly elected board members. 

The membership has spoken in 
this election with their vote and I 
look forward to working with the 
new board and moving forward in 
a positive direction for our tribe 
and membership. 

We attended a four-day retreat/ 
orientation session on Sugar 
Island at the culture camp. The 
new board members were intro- 
duced to various staff and divi- 
sion directors who presented their 
programs and services available to 
the membership. I would like to 
thank all the staff who took time 
out of their busy days to attend 
this session, it was very informa- 
tive. There will be more retreats/ 
sessions in the future because 
the board did not get through all 
of the goals/items Chairperson 
Payment had on the list/agenda. 


Currently, there are 4,296 
elders 60 and over in the tribe 
and within five years those 
numbers will surpass 15,000 
(baby boomers), three times the 
current number of elders. This 
will impact some direct service 
programs, elder’s services and 
elder’s checks. That’s why it’s 
very important that we look for 
other revenue making ventures/ 
resources, like the Lansing casino, 
to be able to provide the needed 
services to our membership, espe- 
cially the elders. 

I would like to urge all par- 
ents to make sure your child 
has an updated tribal card and 
is enrolled. If you aren’t sure if 
they’re enrolled, please contact 
the Enrollment Department to find 
out. Remember, once they turn 
1 8 and have never been enrolled 
they will not be able to apply for 
membership (unless the rolls are 
opened). This is very important as 
programs and services look at the 
head count of members for expan- 
sion of services like Head Start 
and childcare. It’s very important 
for higher education, too. So 
please take a moment and call 
enrollment to verify your child’s 
membership at (800) 251-6597. 

It was reported by Dr. Bruce 
Anderson that he would be 
interviewing a candidate for the 
vacant dentist position open at 
the Manistique Dental Clinic. 
Right now, we have a contracted 
visiting dentist providing services 
to our members, so our children 
and elders won’t be without the 
needed services. 


Marlene Glaesman, Manistique 
and Munising rural clinic direc- 
tor, attended the orientation, too. 
She reported that the Manistique 
Health Clinic has over 2,500 
active patient files. The clinic and 
ACFS need to expand their open 
hours for business to benefit the 
working people who can’t get off 
work to receive services. 

It was suggested by the Culture 
Department staff that the old 
Munising Tribal Center be utilized 
as a culture camp for the western 
end and a Cultural Department 
staff person be hired to provide 
cultural teachings and activities. 
Joan Carr Anderson has brought 
this up before so the building does 
not go unused. It would definitely 


fill a need for the communities 
and will probably be discussed at 
a future workshop. 

A future goal would be to allow 
our tribal members to attend board 
meetings by videoconference. 
They could address the board with 
their concerns ideas, and issues 
during the membership input. The 
tribal centers with video confer- 
encing capability like Manistique 
and Munising could be a start. 

In the last issue of the tribal 
paper a board member made state- 
ments that weren’t accurate. She 
painted a picture that some board 
members only work or show up 
one day a week. She is greatly 
mistaken. She has no clue how 
many hours each board member 


spends or works in their respec- 
tive units. Board members field 
200-plus phone calls a week, not 
to mention face-to-face meetings 
with membership daily, while 
assisting members to access com- 
munity and tribal resources and 
helping them solve issues, holding 
office hours, community events, 
elder meetings and home visits, 
reading and processing over hun- 
dreds of emails a week, meeting 
with local government officials, 
plus attending board meetings, 
traveling time (4-5 hours a day), 
attending workshops, plus more. 

I can assure you that not one day 
of the week goes by that I am 
not contacted by constituents in 
my unit or someone else’s, or 
membership at large. That is what 
I was elected to do and I enjoy 
working for the membership. So 
let’s move forward — the elec- 
tion is done! I will not play into 
a board member’s negativity, it 
drags everyone down. We cannot 
continue to run the government of 
the tribe as a house divided. 

I would like to say thank you 
to Tom Miller for his years of ser- 
vice to the tribe and the Unit IV 
members. It was a privilege work- 
ing with you. 

Director Morrow and I will be 
holding office hours through out 
the Unit IV area. We will adver- 
tise the dates when scheduled. 

I look forward to your calls and 
input. If you need to reach me, 
call my cell (906) 322-3819 or 
home 341-6783. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase 


Treasurer: Where are all of our dollars going? 



Dennis McKelvie, Unit I 
Director, Treasurer 

As your new treasurer for the 
board of directors, I am going to 
try to keep you updated on the 
financial status of the tribe. Below 
are the latest reports (and defini- 
tions) that I have received. You 
must keep in mind that this plan 
and as with any plan changes will 
have to be made as the economy 
dictates. 

DEFINITIONS 
2012 Plan — terms 

1) Northern casinos — $17 
million distribution received 
by the tribal government from 
the northern casinos. Amount is 
restricted by bank covenants. 

2) Business income — Taxes 
paid to the tribal government from 
the non-gaming businesses. 

3) Total income — Revenue 
received and utilized for the tribal 
support portion of the tribal gov- 
ernment budget. 

4) Program spending — Tribal 
support spending portion of the 


— 

2012 PLAN — 



May 201 2 Proposed 201 2 

(Estimate) 

Northern Casinos 

$17,000,000 

$17,000,000 

Business Income 

TOTAL INCOME 

1,370,370 

$18,370,370 

1,370,370 

$18,370,370 

Program Spending 
Cap-Ex Government 
Debt Service 
Enhancement 

TOTAL SPENDING 

$12,418,549 

633,845 

1,756,032 

3,170,400 

$17,978,826 

$15,783,490 

633,845 

1,810,987 

4,170,400 

$22,398,722 

SURPLUS/(DEFICIT) 

$391,544 

($4,028,352) 

PROJECTED CASH / INVESTMENT 


June 2012 

Dec. 2012 

Special Revenue 

Trust 

Tribal 

TOTAL 

$18,442,147 

8,712,278 

6,911,607 

$34,066,032 

$12,256,387 

10,300.164 

11,732,667 

$34,289,218 

Internal Debt 

External Debt 

$33,200,000 

$45,518,669 

$33,200,000 

$44,908,669 


tribal government for membership 
services, internal service, admin- 
istration and programs run by the 
tribal government. 

5) Cap ex — That portion 
of capital spending not covered 
by other sources of revenue and 
requiring tribal support dollars. 

6) Debt service — Payments 
on tribal government debt for 
money borrowed for past opera- 
tional deficit spending only, 
includes interest and principal. 
Does not represent oavments on 


building or gaming debt. 

7) Enhancement — Payment to 
Land Claim and Self-Sufficiency 
funds for money borrowed by the 
tribal government over the years. 
Rates are 12 percent on the land 
claim money and 8 percent on the 
self-sufficiency money. 

8) Total spending — Total por- 
tion of the tribal support budget 
for the tribal government, does 
not represent funds from federal, 
state and other sources of revenue. 
Original overall budget was $85.1 


million of which $22.4 million 
was tribal support. 

9) Surplus/deficit — Repre- 
sents government surplus/deficit 
planned for the year. Deficit of $4 
million was turned to a surplus 
due to operational savings and 
increase in other sources of rev- 
enue. 

PROJECTED CASH/INVEST- 
MENT 

1) Special revenue — Outside 
money held by the tribe for tribal 
programs and specific purposes. 
Money can not be used for any 
tribal support needs — example 
dollars are IHS , BIA and other 
programs funded by outside 
resources. 

2) Trust — Money held in 
trust for a specific tribal pur- 
pose; includes the judgment, 
Chairman’s Classic and Self- 
Sufficiency dollars. Money can 
only be used for specific purpos- 
es. 

3) Tribal — Dollar total from 
previous page. 

4) Total — All cash / invest- 
ments held in bank accounts and 
trust accounts. Only cash not rep- 
resented is vault and cash in tills. 

5) Internal debt — Money bor- 
rowed between internal funds. 

The majority is the $20 million 
borrowed by the tribe from the 
Land Claims and $9.5 million 
borrowed by the tribe from the 
Self-Sufficiency funds. 

6) External debt — All money 
owed to banks for loans. Majority 
is the Gaming Authority loan, 
which will stand at $36.1 million 
as of June 30, 2012. An additional 
$2.75 million will be borrowed to 


pay the bond avoidance litigation 
amount. The bond avoidance is a 
major impediment to the tribe’s 
borrowing ability. 

On another note, the elder 
population will continue to grow. 
As of July 1, 2012, we have 4,200 
elder members and the estimate 
for Dec. 2012, is 4,500. In the 
next five to six years, that number 
will grow to over 6,000. 

There is only $30 million in 
the Land Claims Fund. The tribe 
has borrowed $20 million of the 
fund and has been paying 10 to 12 
percent back on the internal loan. 

Some members would like all 
of the Land Claims dollars to be 
put into a bank and not be used to 
borrow from by the tribe. If the 
money was in a bank and we were 
lucky enough to earn 2 percent, 
the elder’s checks this year would 
amount to approximately $140 per 
elder. With the tribe repaying 10 
to 12 percent, elder’s checks may 
amount to $600 (estimate) per 
elder. 

With the plan that is currently 
in place, we should have the debt 
down to $9 million within four 
years. At the current rate, we are 
paying our tribal debt down by 
about $10 million per year to the 
bank on tribal debt with approxi- 
mately $1.5 million as interest. 

I hope to have a more in-depth 
report next month. 

Thank you, 

Dennis McKelvie, Unit I board 
member 

Tribal Treasurer 

Home (906) 632-7267 
Cell 203-6698 
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Whew! Talk about hitting the ground running! 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I, Secretary 


During the week of July 23- 
27,1, along with our Legislative 
Director Mike McCoy, attended 
a number of meetings in 
Washington, D.C. There was a 
face-to-face meeting with the 
Medicare, Medicaid and Health 
Reform Policy Committee 
(MMPC). The purpose was 
to review and provide more 
detailed discussions of 2012 
MMPC action plan priorities and 
assignments. The outcomes of 
this meeting was 1) continued 
work on the Affordable Care 
Act and the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act health policy 
issues, regulation review and 


development of draft positions 
with the greatest opportunities 
and highest priority for the Indian 
health system; and 2) reviewed 
strategies and process for advanc- 
ing issues, identified tasks and 
timeframes and prepared for 
the Tribal Technical Advisory 
Group to meet with Centers for 
Medicare and Medicaid Services 
top administration. 

I attended and participated in 
the Health and Human Services 
Tribal Consultation on the 
Federally Facilitated Exchange. 
(These “exchanges” are new 
health insurance markets speci- 
fied in Affordable Care Act.) 

At this time, tribal leaders gave 
input to the top administrators 
of the Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services. 

Consultation with tribes on the 
development of exchanges con- 
tinues to be inconsistent across 
the country. In a few states, tribes 
have been brought on as mean- 
ingful participants in the devel- 
opment of exchanges. However, 
in many more states, including 
Michigan, tribes do not have a 
seat at the table and are not being 
consulted with. 

Congress intended for health 
reform to be used as an addi- 
tional means to help meet the 


United States’ trust responsibil- 
ity to provide health care to 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. If tribes are not allowed 
to meaningfully participate in the 
development of these programs at 
the state level, it is unlikely that 
tribes and their members will be 
able to reap the benefits they are 
designed to provide. 

As chair of the National Indian 
Health Board, I was invited and 
attended the tribal leaders meet- 
ing with the Senate Democratic 
Steering and Outreach 
Committee. The meeting was 
chaired by Sen. Harry Reid 
with Senators Akaka, Bequick, 
Coons, Tester, Udall, Blumenthal, 
Murray, Stabenaw, Krobochaw 
and Merkley. They were inter- 
ested in getting input from vari- 
ous tribal leaders in the areas of 
education, the environment and 
economic development. Some 
of the topics brought up were: 
renewable and clean energy, 
tribal tax parity, Native American 
Global Trade Center-increased 
support for investments-domestic 
and foreign; and protection and 
preservation of the Great Lakes. 

We also met with Senator 
Debbie Stabenow. Topics of dis- 
cussion were the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians, the Farm 


Bill and request for recurring base 
funding for the Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority to support 
tribal natural resource manage- 
ment. Senator Stabenow has been 
a good friend to Indian Country 
and supports us and will push for 
us in our areas of concern. 

I attended the tribal board 
orientation session and retreat on 
Sugar Island. This was excellent! 
We hadn’t had one in a long time. 
Our various program directors 
presented the services that they 
provide. I believe our new board 
members were impressed at the 
wide arrange of deliverable ser- 
vices that our tribal programs pro- 
vide. Our program directors were 
also able to give input on their 
areas of concern. Our planning 
and development department, 
communications, budget and cul- 
tural staff were there to observe 
and take notes on how we can 
make improvements within and 
without our tribal organization. 

I am very proud of our staff. We 
have many talented individuals 
who really care about the future 
of our tribe. I feel confident that 
with the use of synergy and great- 
ly improved communications, we 
will build a better organization 
that will, in turn, better serve our 
people. 


Our tribal board also had time 
to ourselves to discuss how we 
could better work together to get 
things done on behalf of our tribal 
people and organization. This is 
just a start! We, as a board, have 
much more work to do together. 
At this time, I am very optimis- 
tic. I have been waiting for this 
opportunity for many years now. 
Of course, things will not happen 
overnight and I would appreciate 
your patience and understanding. 

It was great to see everyone at 
the various gatherings, especially 
the Sugar Island powwow, which 
happens to be my most favorite! 

A lot of work goes into these 
events and I would like to thank 
all those individuals who worked 
so hard to bring these gatherings 
into fruition. These gatherings 
help bring our people together to 
celebrate our ways of life. 

This report serves as a snap- 
shot of meetings and events that 
I attend as your representative. 

If you would like more detailed 
information or have any questions 
or concerns, please contact me at 
my cell phone, (906) 322-3823, 
or at cabramson@saulttribe. 
net or on Facebook under Cathy 
Abramson. 

Take care and I look forward 
to hearing from you! 


Newly elected board doing 



Unit I 


The board and its newly elect- 
ed members have had to hit the 
ground running as there is much 
to do and even more to learn. I 
sympathize with the new board 
members having to absorb so 
much, so quickly. I remember all 
too well the information overload 
and the expectation to make deci- 
sions while still trying to absorb 
all that is “the tribe.” We are so 
much more than just casinos. We 
run an entire government as well 
as services, which are usually run 
by entities outside the confines of 
government on top of the casino 
and other enterprises. There is so 
much to learn and so little time 
to do so before having to “act.” 
This newly elected group has 
done an awesome job and I am 
hopeful about the prospects of a 
forward moving board that acts 
in the best interest of the tribe 
and its members. 

TEAM BUILDING 

The board began the month 
with a three-day orientation on 
Sugar Island. We were privi- 
leged to receive a presentation 
as well as a question and answer 
period from each of our service 
directors. This gave us a unique 
look into not only what services 
we provide to members, but 


also where we stand with that 
division financially, program- 
matically and strategically. It was 
quite productive and I believe 
it gives us a great foundation 
on which to build. Having said 
that, I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank the direc- 
tors and support staff of Housing, 
Health, Anishinaabek Child and 
Family Services, Recreation, 
Education, Natural Resources, 
Environmental, Cultural, Elder 
Services, Tribal Court, Law 
Enforcement, Enrollment, 
Planning and Development, 
Budgets, Communications, 
Efficiencies, USDA Food 
Distribution, Gaming 
Commission, Legal, Legislative, 
Prosecution, Treaty Rights and 
the JKL Charter School for all 
their work and input. 

Time was also spent looking 
at the organization with a critical 
eye. We discussed reorganiza- 
tion of administration, strategic 
planning and what role the 
board members have in serving 
the members. Having spent this 
time working together in such 
an informal setting has allowed 
board members to come together 
outside our roles as professionals 
and fostered getting to know one 
another on a more personal basis 
outside the boardroom. From my 
perspective, it was productive 
and long overdue. 

REDUCTION IN BOARD 
PAY 

Recently there was mention 
of a resolution to set the board’s 
pay respective of 75 percent 
participation in different areas of 
commitment (i.e. national/state 
conferences, financial review 
meetings, committee assignments 
and the like). While I support the 
reduction of board pay, I don’t 
support this resolution because 


it really doesn’t accomplish that 
goal. It still provides for the same 
rate of pay with only a 75 per- 
cent attendance record and it is 
discriminatory toward representa- 
tives of the units outside of Unit 
I. It also diminishes the value 
of the other important work that 
many do on behalf of the mem- 
bership. (More about that later.) 

I have never said that board 
members don’t earn their wage. 

In fact, there are many capacities 
of being a board member and 
we all bring different tools and 
skills to the table to earn what we 
are paid. My stance has always 
been, we made cuts in the tribe 
that affected over 150 families 
with the loss of employment, and 
affected even more with a cut in 
services. The board did this with 
no sacrifice of their own. That is 
what I disagree with and exactly 
why I feel a reduction is warrant- 
ed. Not because it isn’t earned, 
but, moreover, because we too 
should “feel the pain.” My phi- 
losophy is this: You don’t feed 
your kids hot dogs and beans 
while you sit down to a dinner of 
steak and potatoes. 

My suggestion would be to 
see a 20 percent reduction in 
the entire board’s pay until such 
time as services cut in 2008 are 
restored. To date, I have stuck 
with my promise to donate 25 
percent of my wages until the 
pay reduction is passed. I do this 
to funnel the money to members 
outside the confines of the tribal 
coffers and to aid those who fall 
short of qualifying for services 
but are none the less in need for 
various reasons. There have been, 
and may be, other board mem- 
bers who have taken a voluntary 
cut in pay. However, I support a 
formal resolution to reduce board 
pay by 20 percent and to further 


an awesome job 

allocate those realized savings to a voice for the members. Most 


the Elder and Scholarship Funds. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF A 
BOARD MEMBER 

From that same resolution 
mentioned above, one would 
gather that the responsibilities 
of a board member are to attend 
meetings and conferences. I 
couldn’t disagree more. I thor- 
oughly believe with every fiber 
of my being, that my job as a 
board member is to represent 
the voice of the members. To 
be an advocate for you, to fight 
for your right to be heard and 
served and to make sure we are 
on track to preserve our culture 
and financial well being for the 
next seven generations. That is 
my job. I rarely travel for the 
board. Typically, we have a cadre 
of staff and board members who 
do travel to represent the tribe 
in the areas of their expertise. 
This information is brought back 
to the entire board to facilitate 
further action when necessary. I 
suppose I could attend a confer- 
ence a week if I so choose. But it 
seems a waste of time and money 
when there is already adequate 
representation in place. There is 
value in attending conferences 
and even more value in repre- 
sentation in Washington and at 
the state level. But to say that 
encompassed our entire responsi- 
bility as members of the board is 
selling you short. 

Each one of the members 
on the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors brings something 
unique to the table. Each of us 
has our strengths and weak- 
nesses. Some are better suited 
to testify in Washington on our 
behalf. Some are better suited 
to organizational and financial 
critique. Others excel in meeting 
the needs of our people by being 


of us fill our responsibilities by 
doing a little of everything. 

A good portion of our people 
have felt disenfranchised for 
years. The fact that a board 
member will take the time to 
not only listen, but advocate for 
them is something they appreci- 
ate beyond words. I am of the 
mentality that we work for you. 
No one can be everything to 
everyone. We will progress much 
further by identifying what each 
of us does best, dividing up the 
effort required to represent you 
in all areas, and work together as 
a TEAM to accomplish the com- 
mon goal! 

IN CLOSING 
Thank you for the time and 
effort you have afforded me on 
so many projects and issues. I 
can be reached via email at 
dmalloy@saulttribe.net or by cell 
phone at (906) 440-9762. 
Respectfully, 

DJ Malloy 


Moving ? 



TAX I 


TRIBAL MEMBERS! 

When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where 
you are headed! That way 
you won't miss one issue 
of your tribal paper. 

Call (800) 251-6597 
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Let's stay focused and prioritize our attention 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


As I’m sure you have read in 
other director reports and from 
the chair, we are moving forward 
in a rather swift manner to chart 
a course that is beneficial to 
our tribal organization, includ- 
ing our employees and the tribal 
citizens we serve. This pace is 
a direct result of the leadership 
of our new chairman. It is also 
a transitional period and there is 
a palpable fluidness within our 


institution at the present time. 

But I’m happy to report there 
have been frank conversations 
and commitments made to work 
together— including progress on 
the subject of “executive authori- 
ties to the chair” and acknowl- 
edgement and respect for the 
“minority voice,” which includes 
the “minority voice” of the tribal 
legislative body. 

We don’t have to mimic the 
divisive factionalism that domi- 
nates national and state politics. 
Unlike those governments, we are 
still “nation building” and we’ve 
got work to do! Our challenges 
are different and demand respect- 
ful, responsible and vigorous 
discussion on these topics. Our 
tribal nation will be more resilient 
if we respect opposing views as 
legitimate and valid. The outcome 
promises to be a more respon- 
sive, transparent government that 
serves its citizens better. 

We have to stay focused and 
prioritize our attention on a num- 
ber of projects and initiatives 


under way. A crisis that requires 
immediate response is drug usage 
within our tribal populations and 
in our tribal community. Thank 
you to both Director Causley and 
Chairman Payment for getting 
this emergency in front of us for 
some immediate action. 

Our Lansing casino project 
is moving forward as planned, 
although you may have read in 
the media about the developer 
reorganizing internally. It’s a 
move that increases my financial 
confidence in the overall project. 
Therefore I cast my first vote of 
approval on the project. 

Finally, besides conducting 
our tribal elections on June 28 , 
the other important event that 
occurred that day was the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s ruling upholding 
the Affordable Care Act, infor- 
mally known as Obamacare. The 
implications for our tribe’s ability 
to provide better, more compre- 
hensive medical care to our tribal 
members is tremendous ! I urge 
our executive and elected leader- 


ship to focus an aggressive effort 
on implementing tribal provisions 
available in this statutory law. 

The outcome will be the tangible 
benefit of increased coverage and 
increased quality of medical care 
for all tribal members who reside 
in the state of Michigan. 

The Warrior’s Camp and 
Junior Police Camp have con- 
cluded their annual summer 
gathering. The Rexton Youth 
Empowerment Powwow was held 
last Saturday. 

The 20th annual Gathering 
of the Eagles Powwow in Hessel 
will be on Aug. 17-19: Friday 
night, spiritual gathering and 
open drum; community health fair 
at the Tribal Community Center 
as well! Saturday, grand entry at 
1 p.m. and 7 p.m., potluck feast 
at 5 p.m.; Sunday, grand entry at 
1 p.m. 

I’m looking forward to seeing 
everyone at powwow and I sure 
hope you can attend. Miigwech 
to Lisa Burnside, the Powwow 
Committee, our drum, our elders 


and all the volunteers who make 
this powwow possible. 

The 2012 St. Ignace Heritage 
Week will be under way Aug. 
19-26 concluding with the 
Rendezvous at the Straits St. 
Ignace Powwow on Aug. 25 and 
26. There will be many special 
opportunities during the weeklong 
event. Fort de Baude will be host- 
ing daily genealogy sessions and 
the Museum of Ojibwa Culture 
will be hosting historians, story- 
tellers and cultural programs and 
events. The all family reunion 
will be Thursday, Aug. 23, with 
live music, food and a parade. 

I’m really looking forward to this 
event and finally meeting some of 
the “Derusha Descendants” I’ve 
come to know on Facebook. 

Enjoy the remainder of this 
blessed summer, everyone. And, 
as usual, please call or email me 
with your questions, comments 
and concerns. 

Catherine Hollowell 
(906) 484-6821 
unit2 tribal @ gmail .com 


Connecting with tribal members everywhere 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


As I sit to write my first unit 
report, I have once again real- 
ized that I am a very blessed 
woman. I have so much to be 
thankful for and so many to 
whom to say “miigwech, thank 
you.” Miigwech to the Creator 
for this beautiful Anishnaabe 
life. Miigwech to all of the 
tribal members who voted for me, 


entrusting me with their hopes 
and dreams for a better future. 
Miigwech to all of those won- 
derful people who helped me to 
succeed during those days and 
weeks when my heart was break- 
ing, from the loss of my brother 
Mike. 

Miigwech for the support 
of my family, dear friends, and 
especially to my husband Denny, 
he kept the car running and 
warm for me, following along 
as I walked from house to house 
campaigning (and freezing) . He 
painted signs, circulated peti- 
tions and fliers with me, ate too 
much fast food, and drove to 
the Gaylord post office TWICE, 
while I continued putting stamps 
on postcards. I also wish to 
acknowledge all of the candidates 
who stepped up and offered to 
serve our tribe, especially Shirley 
VanAlstine for her gracious deco- 
rum during the primary tie and 
recount. I know that I did not 
make this journey alone and I am 
grateful to everyone who helped 


me along the way. 

I have given much thought to 
what a unit report means, and 
what it should do. Upon reflect- 
ing on all of the input that I 
have received over the past few 
months, I have learned that our 
people want to feel connected, 
heard and valued. And so, in this 
small space, I will attempt to 
connect, to let you know that I 
am listening, and to make certain 
that you know how much I value 
the input I receive. This past 
month has been a whirlwind of 
activity as a new member of the 
board of directors. 

I have attended many meet- 
ings, a press conference in 
Lansing, several days of orienta- 
tion, and received tons of data 
and information on the status of 
our tribe. I have listened with 
pride as I learned in depth about 
the many good things our tribe 
is doing to help our people. For 
just one example, I’ve been serv- 
ing as a member of our tribe’s 
drug court, and have seen the 


positive difference it is making. 
We have many good things that 
our tribe is doing but, for me, the 
most gratifying activity has been 
those times when our people 
called, emailed or met with me. 
I’ve been honored to listen to the 
needs of our tribal elders, home- 
less young people, tribal fisher- 
men and frustrated members, 
answering their questions the 
best that I can. But not all of the 
“good things” comes as a result 
of “tribal government” activity. 
Our tribal community does many 
good things as well. I attended a 
community fundraiser and held 
a young woman who was grate- 
ful to our community for raising 
the money she needs to travel to 
Mayo clinic for medical care. 

Clearly, there is much to be 
done, but working together will 
see us move forward as a people, 
as a tribe, as Anishnaabe. Please 
feel free to contact me: Text 
or phone at (906) 440-915 lor 
203-6714, email at jennifer. 
mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com . 


Very soon, there will be a 
new way for our people to con- 
nect with me. In the interest of 
transparency in government, I am 
developing a new personal web- 
site and a blog intended to pro- 
vide timely information regarding 
my perspective on tribal issues, 
my thoughts concerning upcom- 
ing votes, as well as my thoughts 
concerning votes that I have cast. 
It is my hope that this website 
will provide another opportunity 
for our tribal people to participate 
(via online surveys, etc.), and 
feel that their voice matters. 

One final thought, I do intend 
to find ways to meet with tribal 
members who do not reside close 
enough to attend board of direc- 
tors meetings. I have already 
been invited downstate (date and 
place TBD) and I look forward to 
connecting, listening and repre- 
senting the voice of our people as 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Miigwech, 

Jennifer McLeod 


Making headway in 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 

Director, Unit V 
First of all, I would like to thank 
all of our outgoing board members 
and chairman for all their hard work 
for our tribe, and congratulations to 
our new chairman, Aaron Payment 
and all other new unit directors. I am 
looking forward to working with all 
of you. I know this is a great commit- 
ment to make for anyone running for 


the board. 

Just a little update, our new chair- 
man, directors and staff recently had 
an orientation on Sugar Island for 
three days. I could see how all of 
us can impact some changes for the 
good. I did appreciate all the ques- 
tions and answers from our staff and 
directors. They, for the most part, 
looked in a positive direction, but this 
is where respect for each other comes 
in again listening to our fellow team- 
mates. 

I my Unit V, I believe we are mov- 
ing forward. As of last month we 
have started scheduling appointments 
in Marquette for audiology with 
Ms. Dinnkin at the medical center. 
Thank you Bonnie, Marlene and staff. 
This was a great move for the west- 
ern area. So, members, to make an 
appointment, call your tribal centers 
in our areas and they will set this up 
for you. I know this is just the begin- 
ning for our western area. There is 
more to come that we are working on. 
So keep the phone calls coming and 
the emails. I have been missing some 


UnitV 

calls because I am out of the phone 
area so I would prefer you to call my 
home phone, (906) 387-2802, and I 
will get back with you. 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson 

PS . Enclosed is the Indian Ten 
Commandments which we all should 
read. 

Indian Ten Commandments 

1 . Treat the earth and all that dwell 
therein with respect 

2. Remain close to the Great Spirit. 

3 . Show great respect for your fel- 
low beings. 

4. Work together for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

5 . Give assistance and kindness 
whenever needed. 

6. Do what you know to be right. 

7. Look after the well-being of 
mind and body. 

8. Dedicate a share of your efforts 
to the greater good. 

9. Be truthful and honest at all 
times. 

10. Take full responsibility for 
your actions. 


Announcing new 
board schedule 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Board 
of Directors has issued a new meeting schedule for the 
remainder of 2012: 

Aug. 7 Kincheloe 
Aug. 21 Hessel 
Sept. 4 Sugar Island 
Sept. 18 Munising 
Oct. 2 Mackinac Island 
Oct. 16 St. Ignace 
Nov. 6 Escanaba 
Nov. 20 Marquette 
Dec. 4 Newberry 
Dec. 18 Sault Ste. Marie 

General meetings of the board of directors are held the 
first and third Tuesdays of the month. All general meet- 
ings start at 6 p.m., unless there are no issues brought for- 
ward from the membership; then, the meetings may start 
at 5:30 p.m. 

All Sault meetings will be held at the Kewadin Casino 
and Convention Center, other locations to be announced. 
All special meetings will be announced. 

For further information, please call Joanne or Tara at 
the Administration Office, (800) 793-0660, extension 
26337 or 26338. 
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Getting up to speed on tribe, members needs 



Darcy Morrow, Director 
Unit IV 


Thank you to everyone who 
supported me during this elec- 
tion I am honored to be your new 
Unit IV Representative. I would 
like to congratulate Chairperson 
Payment and all the new and 
returning board members. And, 


congratulations to our new vice 
chair, your Unit IV rep., Denise 
Chase. We need to move on from 
this election and move forward 
as a tribe, the people have spoken 
and changes have been made. 

Since the installation, Direc- 
tor Chase and I have spent 100.5 
hours each on the road and 
attending meetings from July 10 

- July 3 1 . This does not include 
the phone calls, hundreds of 
emails weekly, material to read 
or constituent work, for example, 
face-to-face meetings, phone 
calls, etc. 

I have attended three elder 
meetings this month with Direc- 
tor Chase and Chairperson Pay- 
ment. The elder meetings for Unit 
IV are as follows: First Thursday 
of the month at 6 p.m. at the 
Holiday Inn - Marquette; second 
Wednesday of the month at Noon 
at the Manistique Tribal Center 

- Manistique; third Thursday of 
the month at 5 p.m. at the Willow 


Creek Building - Escanaba. If 
you haven’t attended a meeting in 
your area, please do, they are al- 
ways looking for more members. 

A board orientation was held 
from July 29 through Aug. 1 on 
Sugar Island at the culture camp; 
what a beautiful building and 
grounds to have the orientation 
held at. We were introduced to 16 
different programs and services 
with many staff in attendance to 
introduce us to their programs 
and what services are available to 
the membership. I would like to 
thank all the staff that presented 
to us. It was great information 
that will keep me up to date on 
programs and services for con- 
stituents. 

I would like to address a 
director’s report from last month 
stating that, due to the election 
changes, we have lost institu- 
tional knowledge. I am greatly 
offended by this statement, really 
— what about the knowledge the 


new chair and board members 
bring to the table? I bring 20 
years of knowledge from working 
for our tribe; five years within 
our health field, six years within 
ACFS and nine years casino 
management, which makes me 
well rounded to hold a position 
on our tribal board. I have seen 
the stranglehold of power many 
have held over the years while 
being on the board; it’s time to 
get over your personal issues and 
move on so we can make positive 
changes for our membership. 

This director’s report also 
stated, “you have board members 
who show up for everything and 
half the board shows up for only 
Tuesday meetings.” This board 
member has no idea what other 
board members do in their own 
units - people in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones. Instead 
of attacking other board members 
you should be worrying about 
helping the membership who 


elected you into office. With all 
the emails, phone calls, meetings 
and conferences we will not be 
able to attend everything. As a 
board member I am able to read 
or present financials I do not 
need to have staff spoon feed me 
information that I can read my- 
self and ask questions if I have 
any via email or a phone call. 

For the betterment of our 
people, please leave your per- 
sonal issues at the door and let’s 
all work together and move our 
tribe forward in a positive way. 

I am proud to represent Unit IV 
as a full-time board member and 
available to help any member that 
needs it. 

Thank you for your support, 
Darcy Morrow 
Cell: (906) 203-6699 
Email : DMorro w @ saulttribe . 
net 

RO. Box 441 
Manistique, MI 49854 


Sorenson learns the ropes, board on right track 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director 
Unit III 

First of all I would like to 
thank everyone who took the 
time to vote in the last election 
and those who supported me. I 
look forward to serving Unit III 
and the entire tribe as we move 
forward. I have been very busy 
trying to learn the ropes. The 
board had a retreat on Sugar 
Island from July 29-Aug. 1 at 
the Mary Murray Culture Camp. 
All department heads from the 
membership services introduced 


themselves and their staff and 
gave presentations on the ser- 
vices they provide to tribal mem- 
bers. Even thou I have worked 
for the tribe for 10 years, it is 
really amazing how many servic- 
es we provide for our members 
when much of what you hear is 
negative. 

One of the best things we 
provide is our newspaper to keep 
members informed on services 
and events within our tribes and 
things affecting other tribes. The 
Communications Department 
used to have a staff of 14 and 
now operate with four. In addi- 
tion to the newspaper, they are 
responsible for the Sault Tribe 
Website, the Intranet and email 
blasts to our 4,600 members 
who have given us their email 
addresses. This is great for 
immediate updates so I encour- 
age everyone to send an email 
to jdburton@saulttribe.net or 
call 632-6398 with your email 
address to be added to their list. 

A department very impor- 
tant to me is the Education 
Department which consists of 
Head Start/Early Head Start, 
the Child Care Center, YEA, 


STAY, WIA Employment and 
Training, Higher Education and 
Adult Education/GED. One of 
the more disappointing things for 
me was to hear was that the St. 
Ignace Head Start only has 1 1 
students enrolled for this coming 
year, when they can take 20. If 
you know parents of any 3- or 
4-year-olds , please have them 
consider enrolling their child. 

Getting children involved in 
an educational environment at 
an early age has many benefits. 
Kids have to be ready to read 
when they get to kindergarten 
instead of the early days of play- 
time, colors and shapes. 

This year the higher education 
programs gave away 23 $1,000 
scholarships (from golf fundrais- 
er), 260 need based grants ($300- 
$500) and 700 incentive awards, 
which are based on grades and 
credit hours. If you have a child 
who will be attending college, 
and you would like more infor- 
mation, please contact Brandi 
MacArthur at 635-7784. 

The Elder’s Division cur- 
rently has 4,296 elders who are 
60 years old and older. The scary 
fact is that within five years that 


number will be about 15,000. We 
need to prepare for how we are 
going to handle that many elders 
and that is the primary reason 
for the declining amounts in the 
elder’s yearly checks. At age 55, 
elders may attend the free lunch 
program held at the McCann 
School. These are held on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Lunch is served at noon. 

On July 20, Director 
Massaway and I grilled for about 
50 elders for their annual picnic. 
Side dishes were provided as a 
potluck and there were drawings 
and a 50/50. 1 enjoyed being a 
part of this and I think everyone 
had a good time. 

Enrollment is currently at 
40,605 members. When someone 
turns 55 they are considered a 
lifetime member. The rolls are 
currently closed except for bio- 
logical children, under 18 years 
of age, of a current enrolled 
member. The cost to renew an 
expired tribal card is $5 and 
a lost card is $20. If you have 
enrollment questions please call 
632-8552. 

We have made positive 
changes to the board’s meeting 


schedule. We will be holding 
more meetings outside of Sault 
Ste. Marie. We will be going 
to Mackinac Island on Oct. 2 
and St. Ignace on Oct. 16. It is 
Important that we bring more 
meetings to these areas so mem- 
bers have a chance to address the 
board. The Unit III meetings are 
held on the fourth Monday of the 
month at the McCann School at 
6 p.m. 

In each unit report, I will try 
to give out resourceful infor- 
mation about these and other 
membership services. I am 
happy to report that the board 
is working well together and I 
think we will accomplish many 
things. We have a lot of areas 
that need work, that will not hap- 
pen overnight but we are on the 
right track. I am in the process 
of setting an office up in the old 
Lambert Center building. My 
direct line is 643-2123. 1 will be 
there on Thursday, Aug. 16 and 
Thursday, Aug. 30 from 3 p.m. to 
5 p.m. You can also call or email 
me to set up an appointment at 
bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 984- 
2052, or 430-0536. 


line on spending 


The tribe 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Hello everyone! How is your 
summer going? Good, I hope. I 
just was the lead female dancer 
for a powwow in White Cloud, 
Mich. This powwow is put on 


needs to 

by our southern brothers and 
sisters and is the Purple Heart 
Veterans Powwow. The chairman 
of the powwow committee is Mr. 
Gene Reid, who hails from Six 
Nations. Mr. Reid comes north 
to our community, many times 
over the years to do us the honor 
of being our head veteran at our 
tribal functions. It was with great 
honor the Bawating Drum and 
my family went down to support 
his efforts in his community. On 
a personal note, it was the first 
time since being married to my 
husband of 16 years that I have a 
husband who dances in full rega- 
lia. May I say he looked mighty 
handsome. 

In the coming month, I plan 
on developing a new website. My 
previous site was withApple.com 
and they discontinued the service. 


hold the 

I will keep you posted when I 
decide which site I’m going to go 
with. 

We had our new member’s 
orientation down on beautiful 
Sugar Island, Mich. I’m sure it 
was productive for our new mem- 
bers and greatly appreciated. The 
information presented was the 
information we get on a quarterly 
basis for all the divisions. These 
presentations allow us to make 
the best decisions possible when 
it comes to budgetary or strategic 
planning. 

As I sit here and write, we 
have yet to have a regular board 
workshop and meeting so please 
forgive this report if it is short. 

Our associate executive direc- 
tor resigned her position. Kristi 
Causley was in charge of mem- 
bership services for our tribe. I 


worked with Kristi on the last two 
July 4th Sault Tribe powwows, 
she was our behind-the-scenes 
chairwoman and I appreciated 
her leadership and help with this 
major tribal event. She was spot 
on with the details and each time, 
the event went as smoothly as 
possible. Best of regards, Kristi, 
in your future endeavors. 

In closing, I want to tell you, 
or in some cases, reiterate, that at 
the beginning of the year we were 
deficit spending to the tune of $2 
million. We knew that at some 
point in the year, we would have 
to reevaluate our situation and 
make cuts. Our last CFO report 
before the election told us that if 
we hold the line in spending, we 
have the potential of realizing a 
$350,000 reserve. 

We need to hold the line on 


our spending. We still do not 
know what the rest of the year 
will bring. We need a strong color 
season, so pray we don’t have 
strong winds blowing through the 
UP. and destroying our leaves 
on the trees. We need a strong 
snowfall for a good snowmobile 
season and we need gas prices to 
stay down. 

As a tribal leader, I can set 
goals for our tribe but I cannot 
make false promises to you. 

We need to maintain the current 
budget and our current spending 
habits in order to protect tribal 
jobs. 

Gitchi miigwech for this 
opportunity to represent you. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 

440-1334 

debrapine@yahoo.com 
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FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL — There were a lot of smiles as students arrived 
at JKL Bahweting School to start off another great school year. Emma 
Kitzmiller was happy to have arrived for her first day of kindergarten 
but happily stopped to have her picture taken with her mom and dad, 
Tina and Ryan Kitzmiller. (Photo courtesy JKL School.) 


Human Resource director sought 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians has an 
opening for its Human Resource 
director. 

Position summary: Under the 
general policy level oversight of 
the tribal board of directors with 
operational supervision provided 
by the tribal chairperson/admin- 
istrative designee, performs 
a wide range of difficult to 
complex human resource (HR) 
administrative functions includ- 
ing oversight and direction of 
the HR Division. Exercises con- 
siderable independent judgment. 
Requires diverse, advanced 
knowledge and extensive experi- 
ence related to HR management, 
governmental administration, 
gaming and economic develop- 
ment and management. Provides 
leadership and advice in the area 
of staffing, HR development, 
compensation, team member 
safety and health issues and 


employee relations. 

Qualifications: Native 
American preferred. A bache- 
lor’s degree in human resources 
and at least seven years of 
executive level HR management 
experience will be considered. 
Preferred professional experi- 
ence includes a master’s degree 
in business or public administra- 
tion, labor, industrial relations 
or human resources or a related 
field and at least five years of 
executive level management 
experience. Senior professional 
in human resources and/or tribal 
human resource professional 
certification desired. Upon hire, 
must work toward and obtain 
both certifications. 

For more information, please 
contact Sault Tribe Human 
Resources toll free at (866) 635- 
7032 or the tribal chairperson’s 
office toll free at at (800) 793- 
0660. 
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goes alcohol free 


Big Bear 

By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Effective immediately, on 
Sept. 4 the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Board of Directors approved a 
resolution declares a drug and 
alcohol free zone the “Big Bear 
arena, together with the sur- 
rounding property including the 
nature trail, playgrounds, park- 
ing lot and access areas.” 

The resolution, Saving Our 
Youth: Establishing the Big Bear 
Arena as an Alcohol Free Zone , 
was unanimously approved. It 


amends Chapter 7 1 of the Tribal 
Code on criminal offenses. 

Blades Sport Bar, in the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center, has already been closed. 
Equipment will go back to the 
casino and signage declaring the 
alcohol- and drug-free zone will 
be posted. 

According to the resolution, 
“It is the judgment of this board 
of directors that drugs and alco- 
hol should never be consumed 
in a community recreation or 
childhood development area, and 


that the establishment of the Big 
Bear arena, and the surrounding 
property including the nature 
trail, playgrounds, parking lot, 
and access areas will contribute 
to the betterment of the commu- 
nity as a whole, and will limit 
the creation of negative impres- 
sions in the minds of our chil- 
dren.” 

Much consideration is being 
given to future development of 
the defunct bar that would put it 
to the best use for the commu- 
nity. 


Tribe opposes MI wolf hunt 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

It’s official — the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
opposes HB 5834 and the rec- 
reational hunting of wolves in 
Michigan. The tribe’s board of 
directors unanimously approved 
a resolution to that effect at its 
Sept. 4 meeting. 

Prior to the meeting, the 
tribe’s Inland Conservation 
Committee held a phone vote to 
support the measure. 

It’s the tribe’s position that 
the state of Michigan already 
has effective management tools 
in Michigan Public Acts 290 
(control of gray wolves) and 318 
(removal, capture, or lethal con- 
trol of the gray wolf). A further 
recreational hunt would interfere 
with the tribe’s ability to interact 
with and manage the gray wolf. 

In other words, the wolf 
should not be made a game ani- 
mal. “Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians is unequivo- 
cally opposed to House Bill 
5834, which would designate 
wolves as a game species under 
state of Michigan law and allow 
for a wolf hunting season.” 

The tribe is also “unequivo- 
cally opposed” to any recreation- 
al hunting of wolves in the 1836 
Treaty Ceded Territory. 


HB 5834 calls for the “use of 
hunting as a management tool 
to minimize human and gray 
wolf encounters and to prevent 
gray wolves from threatening or 
harming humans, livestock and 
pets.” 

The proposed house bill’s lan- 
guage states that the legislature 
“hereby authorizes the establish- 
ment of the first open season 
for gray wolf. The commission 
may issue orders under section 
40113a establishing annual gray 
wolf hunting seasons throughout 
the state.” 

According to the tribe’s 
Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department, overpopulation of 
wolves is not a consideration in 
the Upper Peninsula. Further, 
many human- wolf interactions 
are positive, especially for mem- 
bers of the wolf clan. 

IFWD is concerned that 
wolves would be taken back 
under federal jurisdiction, “if 
responsible scientific manage- 
ment of wolves is not being con- 
ducted by state resource manag- 
ers.” 

The IFWD cited both the 
state’s decreased wolf surveys, 
as well as the proposed bill. 

“IFWD feels it is important 
that wolf management remain in 


the jurisdiction of the states and 
the tribes,” it reported. 

The big difference between 
control and recreation is money. 
Fees for the proposed wolf hunt 
are $100 for in- state hunting and 
$500 for out-of-state hunting. 

Other reasons the tribe oppos- 
es the hunt are spiritual and 
cultural. The Anishinaabeg con- 
sider the wolf our brother — our 
oldest and original companion — 
sacred to us. According to oral 
tradition, G’tchii Manidoo pro- 
vided Nanaboozho with a com- 
panion, the wolf Pucky Wuss, 
the ancestor of today’s wolves. 

Anishinaabe and Ma’iiangan 
were brothers until the Creator 
told them to go their own ways. 
But they would still always be 
connected — what happened to 
one would happen to the other. 

In a scientific terms, each spe- 
cies is an indicator of the other. 

If the Anishinaabeg are doing 
well, the wolf is doing well. 

If the wolf is doing well, the 
Anishinaabeg is doing well. 

For similar reasons, the 
Great Fakes Fish and Wildlife 
Commission is also opposed to 
wolf hunting across its territory, 
which includes sections of three 
states — Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 


Join 2nd annual Recovery Walk 


By Patrick McKelvie, 
Specialty Court Coordinator 

All around us in our tribal 
community, a growing number of 
our membership are in recovery 
from substance use disorders. 
They are contributing to our busi- 
nesses, connecting with their fam- 
ilies and giving back to both our 
tribal community and the broader 
community in general. 

But if we want more people 
to join them on a path of recov- 
ery, we need to take action 
— now. Too many people are still 
unaware that prevention works, 
and that these conditions can 
be treated, just like we can treat 
other health disorders such as dia- 
betes and hypertension. We need 
to work together to make recov- 
ery the expectation. 

Individuals who embrace 
recovery achieve improved men- 
tal and physical health, as well as 


stronger relationships and a sense 
of self-worth. Substance use dis- 
orders do not discriminate — they 
affect people of all ethnicities, 
ages, genders, geographic regions 
and socioeconomic levels. 

In 2012, an unprecedented 
number of tribal families were 
directly affected by issues stem- 
ming from substance use disor- 
ders. It’s easy to get discouraged 
by the prevalence of these prob- 
lems, but help is available. In 
fact, in 2010, 2.6 million people 
aged 12 or older who needed 
treatment for an illicit drug or 
alcohol use problem received 
treatment at a specialty facility. 
These individuals have achieved 
healthy lifestyles, both physically 
and emotionally, and contribute in 
positive ways to their communi- 
ties. 

Continued support of a wel- 
coming community is essential on 


their path of long-term recovery. 
Fortunately, most people say they 
would think no less of a friend 
or relative if they discovered 
that person is in recovery from a 
mental or substance use disorder. 
To further educate communities 
about the pathways to recovery 
and to support people in recovery, 
every September, people through- 
out the nation celebrate National 
Recovery Month. 

Tribal Court in collabora- 
tion with Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health is proud to sponsor this 
year’s second annual Recovery 
Walk to honor those individuals 
and families who are in long-term 
recovery. A huge turn-out at this 
event will send a signal that our 
tribal community embraces recov- 
ery and supports those working in 
the field to provide much-needed 
recovery services. 

See “Recovery Walk ” Page 4 
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Youth Empowerment Powwow in Hessel 


By Steven King 

On the weekend of Aug. 

4, the ninth annual Youth 
Empowerment Powwow was 
held at the Hudson Township 
Park in Garnet. This powwow is 
hosted by the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
primarily organized by Patti 
Teeples, who is the youth coor- 
dinator out of Manistique, and 
by Lisa Burnside, who is the 
youth coordinator for Unit II, 
which includes the Naubinway 
area as well as Newberry and the 
Cedarville-Hessel area, which is 
where Burnside resides. 

Once again, the powwow was 
a success. The kids came in on 
Friday night and set up the pow- 


wow grounds. Then, on Saturday, 
the actual powwow took place. 

At the time, well over 60 kids 
attended, with at least as many 
adults. Of the notable adults 
who attended was Sault Tribe 
Chairperson Aaron Payment. In 
addition, Barry Adams, Chairman 
for the Mackinaw Tribe was in 
attendance. 

Although there were many 
notable adults, this powwow 
was for the kids. On that, it must 
be noted that the kids did all of 
the work. Also, there were two 
drums in attendance, Mukkwa 
Giishik and Kitchi-Ti-Kipi, the 
first from the eastern U.P. and 
the other from the Manistique 
area. Head Female dancer was 


Francie Myers of St. Ignace and 
Head Male Dancer was Dylan 
Bowie of Gladstone. As well, the 
flag carriers were almost all kids, 
except for the bearer of the POW 
flag, which has to be a vet, in 
this case was Terry Teeples. But 
the carrier of the sacred staff was 
Kayla Smith of St. Ignace, the 
carrier of the American flag was 
Joey Loonsfoot, the carrier of the 
Canadian flag was Dylan Hart 
and the carrier of the Tribal flag 
was Josh Salvador. 

Other notables at the pow- 
wow were the firekeeper, once 
again Sam Doyle of DeTour and 
the emcee, Calvin Burnside, of 
Hessel. Also, as this was a kid’s 
powwow, Calvin had a small 


helper for most of the event in 
10-year-old Kloey Doby. 

There were a host of other 
kids at the event. One standout 
was Morgan “Little Rabbit” 
McQuiston of Hessel with her 
bright pink shawl and regalia. 
She said it took over a year to 
hand sew her regalia, which 
depicts scenes that talk about 
her life. When asked what she 
liked most about the powwow, 
she said, “Dancing!” And then, 
“Seeing all the regalia the other 
kids have.” Another dancer was 
Greg Curtis, also of Hessel, who 
enjoyed himself at the powwow, 
about which he said, “I’m very 
happy to be able to get out here 
and enjoy the day. It was a great 


day.” 

Also talking about this very 
good event was Lisa Burnside, 
who said, “This powwow is for 
the kids. But, it was for every- 
one. All races and ages are more 
than welcome. It is a chance for 
us to teach our ways to the kids 
and share them with everyone.” 
She added, “Everyone had a great 
time.” 

Burnside was quick to thank 
Hudson Township, which again 
let them use the Garnet Lake 
Park for the powwow, the Garnet 
Lake Campground for the kids to 
camp, and the Town Hall, where 
many of the kids ate. 

Steven King is a freelance 
writer and Sault Tribe member. 



Head dancers Francie Wyers and Dillon Bowie (L-R) lead the 
two-step dance. 


Intertribal dance has everyone out dancing 


Kayla Smith shawl dancing 


Chairperson Aaron Payment participates in a round dance, 


Morgan McQuiston and Patty Teeples (L-R) in their regalia. 


Dancer Journey Parish 
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Kayla Smith and Morgan Bowie (L-R) hang out. 


Morgan McQuiston and Becky Parish (L-R) do the apple dance. 
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Murray camp classes 

The Mary Murray Culture 
Camp holds at least one fun and 
interesting camp each month. 
Camps may change so watch for 
flyers or call to inquire. Contact 
Jackie Minton at 635-6050 or 
jminton @ saulttribe .net . 
September - Smoked fish 
October - Corn 
November - Wool mitts 
December - Regalia 
January - Winter survival 
February - Biboon, moccasin 
March - Pre-sugar bush; 
shawls and skirts 

April - Sugar bush; ribbon 
shirts 

May - Lodge teachings 
June - Young women’s camp 
July - Warrior’s camp 
August - Young environmen- 
talists 

Making baskets 

A six-session on mak- 
ing black ash baskets will be 
conducted in the Sault Tribe 
Interpretive Library, 531 
Ashmun St., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays beginning Sept. 

18. Students will learn how to 
prepare black ash and how to 
make baskets. The class will be 
taught by Bernadette and Roger 
Azevedo. 

All classes will be held from 
6 to 8 p.m. Dates are Sept. 18, 
20, 25, 27, Oct. 2 and 4. 

Sign up by contacting Josh 
Homminga at 635-6050, ext. 
26053, or email jhomminga@ 
saulttribe.net. Class size is lim- 
ited, so call today! 

Farmers’ markets 

Harvest season is a bountiful 
time of year to visit your local 
farmers’ market! Here is a list 
of markets across the eastern 
Upper Peninsula: 

Curtis: Wednesdays from 2-5 


p.m., Lion’s Pavillion. 

DeTour: Saturdays from 10 
a.m.-l p.m., DeTour Village 
Hall. 

Engadine: Saturdays from 9 
a.m. to 12 p.m., township pavil- 
lion. 

Newberry: Thursdays from 4- 
7 p.m., American Legion park- 
ing lot. 

Pickford: Thursdays from 4-7 
p.m., behind the township hall. 

Sault Ste. Marie: Wednesdays 
from 4-7 p.m., corner Ashmun 
and Portage. 

St. Ignace: Saturdays from 
10 a.m.-l p.m., Doud’s Market 
parking lot. 

Save the date! 

The second annual EUP 
Local Food Summit is set for 
Thursdsay, Nov. 8, at Lake 
Superior State University. 
Registration will be available 
soon. 

Unit II rummage sale 

The Unit II elders will hold 
their annual rummage and bake 
sale with fry bread and chili in 
the Hessel Tribal Center, next to 
Hessel Casino, on Sept. 28 and 
29 from 9 to 5 p.m. Frybread 
and chili will be available for 
take out. 

All proceeds will go toward a 
Unit II elders’ trip. 

According to Shirley Brown, 
the Unit II elders have not been 
on a trip for five years but are 
getting closer to their goal with 
around $9,000 in an account. 
While it may sound like a lot, 
it isn’t much to take about 40 
people on a trip. 

So, stop by for the rummage 
sale and pick up dinner, com- 
plete with dessert, on Friday and 
Saturday, Sept. 28 and 29. 


Food series schedule 

Family meal time cooking 
series is scheduled for Wednes- 
days at Nokomis/Mishomis 
Place, the elders’ center, from 
5 to 7:30 p.m., soups and stews 
on Oct. 3, fall harvest dinner on 
Nov. 7 and holiday brunch on 
Dec. 12. 

Canning and preserving 
workshops — Apples on Oct. 

8, 3 to 8 p.m. at the YEA center 
in Escanaba; Blueberries and 
Cranberries on Oct. 26, 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., at the township hall in 
Rexton. 

To register or to ask ques- 
tions, please call Connie Watson 
of Sault Tribe Community 
Health at 632-5211. Class size 
is limited to the first 12 partici- 
pants registered for each work- 
shop. 

The workshops are made 
possible by the Sault Tribe 
Traditional Foods Grant Project. 

Keep up on workshop 
updates, new classes and loca- 
tions at www.heal thy saulttribe. 
com. 

Veterans business con- 
ference set 

Attention veterans! Business 
conference set for Traverse City 
on Sept. 26 

VetBizCentral is hosting a 
day-long training for veterans 
who own or who are think- 
ing about starting a business 
on Sept. 26 at the Hagerty 
Conference Center in Traverse 
City. 

Included topics: 

— Procurement: How to do 
business with corporations such 
as GM, Ford and government 
agencies such as the state of 
Michigan, USDA, NASA and 
the VA. 

— How to obtain business 
financing including SBA loan 


programs . 

Speakers include: 

— Jason Allan, director of 
Military and Veteran Affairs 
for the State of Michigan and a 
Traverse City business owner. 

— General Michael Stone, 
assistant adjutant, Army, 
Michigan National Guard. 

Registration begins at 7:30 
a.m., cost is $30 prior to Sept. 1 
or $40 after. To register and for 
more information, go to www. 
vetbizcentral.org or call (810) 
767-8387 or send email mes- 
sages to matt@betbizcentral.org. 

Sponsored by General Motors 
and Huntington Bank. 

Hey kids! It’s the 
Wiggles! 

The Wiggles Celebration 
Tour is coming to the Essar 
Centre ! 

The Wiggles, the world’s 
most famous children’s enter- 
tainment group , recently 
announced that 2012 will be the 
final year of its original lineup. 
After 21 years of entertaining 
and educating children around 
the globe, Red Wiggle Murray 
Cook, Yellow Wiggle Greg Page 
and Purple Wiggle Jeff Fatt 
have decided to hang up their 
trademark colored jerseys. This 
year’s fall tour will be the last 
opportunity for families in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, to see the 
original Fab Four from Down 
Under perform together. 

Come celebrate with 
Anthony, Greg, Murray and Jeff 
at the Essar Centre on Saturday, 
Oct. 20, for one show at 12:30 
p.m. 

Tickets are on sale now, call 
(866) 775-9422, visit online at 
www.essarcentre.ca or at the 
Essar Centre box office. Prices 
range from $15.50 to $80.50. 


State Supreme Court candidates visit our tribe 



Wayne County Circuit Court Judge Connie Kelley, running for Michigan 
Supreme Court on the non-partisan ticket and sponsored by the 
Michigan Democratic Party, stopped in at a recent board workshop to 
introduce herself while on the campaign trail in the Upper Peninsula. 


U-M Law School Clinical Education Dean Bridget McCormack, also run- 
ning for Michigan Supreme Court on the non-partisan ticket and spon- 
sored by the Michigan Dems, told the board she supports the Indian 
Child Welfare Act and the need to educate the judicial system on ICWA. 
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Les Cheneaux Little 
Learner Program 

Little Learner Program is for 
youth in K-5 grade who attend 
Les Cheneaux School. 

The program starts Tuesday, 
Sept. 25, 3:30-4:30 p.m. at the 
Hessel Tribal Center. 

With advance notice given 
to the school, your child can be 
dropped off at the Hessel Tribal 
Center. Transportation home is 
available upon request. 

For more information and 
to register your child, contact 
the Hessel Youth Education and 
Activities office at 484-2298, 
lburnside @ saulttribe .net . 

The youth will experience an 
hour of fun filled activities and 
more — talking circles, cook- 
ing, hands on learning games, 
movie night, music, dance, 
sleepovers and much more. 

Little learners is sponsored 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Youth 
Education and Activities 
Program. 


www. saulttribe. com 


Let's 

Communicate! 

Sign up for email news! Write 
jdburton@saulttribe.net to be put 
on the “e-mailing list.” 

Tired of paper? Sign up for a 
digital edition of this newspaper! 
Write jdburton@saulttribe.net. 

2012 Newspaper 
Deadlines 

Friday Publication 

Deadline date 

Fridays Fridays 

12 p.m. 


Sept. 27* Oct. 12 

Nov. 2 Nov. 16 

Nov. 20 Dec. 14 

* Thursday, due to the holiday. 

For more information, 
please call (906) 632-6398, and 
ask for Jennifer or Sherrie or 
email jdburton@saulttribe.net 
or slucas @ saulttribe .net . 

See our newspaper online at 
www.saulttribe.com/newsroom. 



Find us on 

Facebook 


Look for the logo 
for our official 
Facebook page! 




U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

jlmaeesrane Tireitonfi 


( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Quit Line offers free nicotine replacement aids 


LANSING - The Michigan 
Tobacco Quit Line is now offer- 
ing free nicotine replacement 
products for people who want to 
quit smoking or chewing tobacco. 
Michigan residents who want 
to take advantage of this offer 
can call the Quit Line toll free at 
(800) QUIT-NOW (784-8669), 
which is available from 7 a.m. to 
1 a.m., seven days a week. 

“Callers using nicotine 
replacement therapy along with 
proactive counseling, such as a 
telephone-based service like (800) 
QUIT-NOW, can increase their 
chances of becoming smoke-free 


by five times the rate of someone 
quitting cold turkey,” said Dr. 
Dean Sienko, interim chief medi- 
cal executive for the Michigan 
Department of Community 
Health. 

“By offering these free nico- 
tine replacement therapy prod- 
ucts, we hope more Michiganders 
can experience the many health 
benefits of becoming smoke- 
free,” he added. 

The program will provide up 
to an eight- week supply of nico- 
tine patches, gum or lozenges to 
tobacco users who are 18 years 
of age and older and meet basic 


health requirements. The free 
program is available to all callers 
regardless of income or insurance 
status. The nicotine patches, gum 
and lozenges are available now 
through Sept. 30 or while sup- 
plies last. 

To be eligible, callers must 
enroll in quit smoking coach- 
ing services with the Michigan 
Tobacco Quit Line at (800) 


QUIT-NOW. When Michigan res- 
idents enroll with the Quit Line, 
they will receive a personal coach 
who will assist them in setting 
a quit date and making an indi- 
vidualized quit plan. The personal 
coach also will provide on-going 
support with up to four telephone 
coaching sessions around the 
caller’s quit date. 

The Michigan Tobacco Quit 


Line has received more than 
66,000 calls since it was launched 
in October of 2003. The Quit 
Line offers both English and 
Spanish- speaking counselors as 
well as interpretive services for a 
wide variety of languages. 

For more information, call 
(800) QUIT NOW or visit www. 
michigan .gov/tobacco . 


Request for proposals: Tribal 
artwork for judicial building 


Free Laker athletic tickets for 
Sault Tribe members 

To be eligible for tickets, tribal members must fill out the free 
Laker athletic ticket application and check off the games they wish 
to attend. Mail the application, along with a copy of your tribal card, 
to the address indicated on application by Sept. 28. Applications will 
be reviewed on a first-come, first-serve basis until all tickets are dis- 
bursed. There are a limited number of tickets. Applications received 
after the deadline will be serviced last with any remaining tickets. 
Please call 635-7770 for additional information or applications. 

r _ — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

FREE LAKER ATHLETIC TICKET APPLICATION 
FOR SAULT TRIBE MEMBERS 


PHONE 


EMAIL 


NUMBER IN HOUSEHOLD 


TRIBAL CARD FILE # 


Circle the games you wish to attend and indicate the number of tickets needed for each game. 

Please note: you may not receive tickets for all games requested. 


1 LAKER HOCKEY ITaffv Abel Arena! 

LAKER BASKETBALL (Bud Cooner Gvmnasium) 

. 10/06/12 Ryerson University 

12/06/12 Malone 

10/11/12 Michigan Tech 

12/08/12 Walsh 

10/26/12 Michigan State 

01/03/13 Ohio Dominican 

1 10/27/12 Michigan State 

01/05/13 Tiffin 

* 1 1/09/12 Ferris State 

01/17/13 Grand Valley State 

1 11/10/12 Ferris State 

01/19/13 Ferris State 

1 11/16/12 Alabama-Huntsville 

01/24/13 Northern Michigan 

1 11/17/12 Alabama-Huntsville 

01/26/13 Michigan Tech 

1 11/23/12 Ohio State 

02/07/13 Saginaw Valley 

1 11/24/12 Ohio State 

02/09/13 Northwood 

1 12/1 4/ 1 2 N orthem Michigan 

12/15/12 Northern Michigan 

01/04/13 Union 

1 01/05/13 Union 

1 01/18/13 Michigan 

1 01/19/13 Michigan 

1 02/15/13 Alaska 

1 02/16/13 Alaska 

1 02/22/13 Miami (Ohio) 

1 02/23/13 Miami (Ohio) 

03/02/13 Wayne State 

Mail application and copy of tribal card to: 

Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center 

ATTN: Jessica Dumback 

2 Ice Circle Drive 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

1 APPLICATION DEADLINE: SEPTEMBER 28, 2012 


The Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court seeks 
tribal member artists to create art- 
work representing the teachings 
of the Seven Grandfathers. 

In an effort to further 
reflect the importance of our 
Anishinaabe culture in our jus- 
tice system, the Tribal Court has 
obtained funding through a grant 
from the Department of Justice, 
award number 2011-IC-BX-0008, 
to purchase tribal artwork for 
display in the George K. Nolan 
Judicial Building. 

These funds could be awarded 
to an individual artist, a consor- 
tium or divided among additional 


artists depending on the propos- 
als. The committee is looking for 
a wide variety of proposals cover- 
ing all types of artwork. All art- 
work acquired through this proj- 
ect will be owned by the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

A letter of interest, including 
the artist’s concept, proposed 
pricing and installation schedule 
(rough sketches including scale 
are also recommended), cop- 
ies of the artists’ tribal cards 
and samples of artwork should 
be submitted to the Purchasing 
Department, Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 2186 


Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783, Attn: Tamara Leask. 

Key criteria for the selection 
process will include art of the 
highest quality, artist’s qualifica- 
tions and background commensu- 
rate with the scale and cost of the 
proposal and the maintainability 
of the piece or pieces. Finalists 
will be asked to interview with 
the selection committee to discuss 
their ideas and concepts for the 
artwork. 

For more information, please 
contact Tribal Court at (906) 635- 
4963 or tribalcourt@saulttribe. 
net. The deadline to submit a pro- 
posal is 2 p.m. on Oct. 26, 2012. 


Ojibwe language classes scheduled 


Sept. 18 to Dec. 18: Newberry 
language Classes scheduled for 
Tuesdays from 2 p.m. to 3:30 
p.m. at the Newberry Tribal 
Center. For more information 
contact the Sault Tribe Language 
Department at 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste Marie or call 
635-6050. 

Sept. 18 to Dec: 18: Munising 
language classes scheduled for 
Tuesdays, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
at the Munising Tribal Center. 

For more information con- 
tact the Sault Tribe Language 
Department at 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste Marie or call 
635-6050. 

Sept. 19 to Dec. 19: St. 

Ignace language classes sched- 
uled from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. on 
Wednesdays at the McCann 


Front “Recovery 
Walk/’ Page 4 

Please join us Sept. 27 for 
the second annual Sault Tribe 
Recovery Walk. This year’s walk 
will begin at St. Isaac Joques 
Church at 5 p.m. with registration 
at 4:30 p.m. The first 120 partici- 
pants will receive an It’s Worth 
It recovery T-shirt. Activities for 
children, including games, 
face painting, crafts table and 
jumping castle, will also begin 
at 4:30 p.m. at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center. 
Dinner will be provided at 6 p.m. 
with speakers at 6:30 p.m. This 
event is free of charge. If you 
would like, you may bring a 
dish or dessert to pass. 

If you have any questions, 
please call Cindy Thomas or 
Helen Farrish at Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health, 635-6075, 
or Pat McKelvie at Sault Tribal 
Court, 635-4963. 

Recovery from alcohol and 
drug problems is a process of 
change through which an indi- 
vidual achieves abstinence and 
improved health, wellness and 
quality of life. - SAMHSA 2005 


Have you experienced loss, heartbreak or 
diminished relationship due to someone 
else's use of prescription drugs? 


The Prescription Drug Abuse Support Group 
meets Ihe following dates: 

August 27 
September 10 
September 24 
October 8 
October 22 
November 5 
November 19 
December 3 
December 17 

At 6:00 pm at Huntington Bank, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 



For information call Linda at 
906-440-7252 


Center, 399 McCann Street, St. 
Ignace. 

Everyone is welcome to 
attend. For more information, 
contact the Sault Tribe Language 
Department at 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste Marie or call 
635-6050. 

Sept. 20 to Dec. 20: The lunch 
bunch language class scheduled 
for Thursdays, noon to 1 p.m. 
at 533 Ashmun Street in Sault 
Ste Marie. For more information 
call the Sault Tribe Language 
Department at 635-6050. 

Sept. 20 to Dec. 20: Sault Ste. 
Marie language classes sched- 


uled for Thursdays from 6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building, across 
from the powwow grounds on 
Ice Circle in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Classes begins with a potluck 
feast. So bring your favorite dish. 
It’s a great time to eat, visit, and 
enjoy living our culture. The 
language lessons will be from 7 
p.m. to 8 p.m. Everyone is wel- 
come to attend. 

For more information con- 
tact the Sault Tribe Language 
Department at 635-6050 or drop 
by at 523 Ashmun St., Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


All Are Welcome! 
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Partnerships work to help homeless students 


By Rick Smith 

According to the most recent 
statistics from the Michigan 
Department of Education, more 
than 3 1 ,000 students in Michigan 
public schools were recorded as 
part of the homeless population 
in the state during the school year 
of 2010-11. Of that figure, 231 
homeless students were reported 
in the Sault Tribe service area 
with the largest number, 97, in 
Marquette County while Delta 
County came in with the second- 
highest amount at 74. 

Chippewa County’s roster of 
45 homeless students included 
five at JKL Bahweting PSA in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Schoolcraft 
County claimed nine enrolled 
homeless youngsters; Mackinac 
County had four; Luce County 
reported two and none were 
recorded in Alger County. 


The figures given include stu- 
dents living in shelters, vehicles 
or other precarious situations as 
well as those whose families have 
moved in with relatives, friends 
or other families and recently 
placed foster children. Such stu- 
dents often have difficulty acquir- 
ing basic needs for school such as 
suitable clothing, adequate school 
supplies and transportation. 

The plight of homeless stu- 
dents is largely invisible to the 
general public except to those 
who are close to such situations 
in some fashion. 

Michigan’s Campaign to End 
Homelessness is a coalition of 
state and local agencies working 
with officials of local schools 
throughout the state to identify 
homeless students and provide 
the support they need to acquire a 
solid education. 


Operating under provisions of 
the McKinney-Vento Homeless 
Assistance Act, public school 
districts are required to have staff 
members who act as liaisons 
to help homeless students. The 
liaisons work with the agen- 
cies involved with Michigan’s 
Campaign to End Homelessness 
to provide access to services 
to homeless students and their 
families — services ranging from 
getting basic school supplies to 
finding adequate housing. 


A campaign declaration reads 
in part, “Homelessness ends 
with a place to live. Michigan’s 
Campaign to End Homelessness 
is driven by public and private 
groups across the state, working 
together toward a single goal: 
making stable, sustainable and 
affordable housing available to 
every person in Michigan.” 

Folks interested in learn- 
ing more about getting help 
for homeless students may call 
their respective local school 


districts or contact Pamela K. 
Kies-Lowe, state coordinator for 
Homeless Education Programs/ 
Homeless Education consultant 
with the Michigan Department 
of Education, at (517) 241-1162 
or email kies-lowep@michigan. 
gov. More about Michigan’s 
Campaign to End Homelessness 
can be found online at www. 
thecampaigntoendhomelessness . 
org. Related information can also 
be found on the State of Michigan 
website at www.michigan.gov. 


Help with heating bills 
available through ACFS 

Qualified Sault Tribe members can get help with heating and cooling bills 
through the Low Income Home Energy Assistance Program 


Smith speaks on 
ICWA and fostering 


Little Traverse Bay Bands 
(LTBB) of Odawa Indians Human 
Services Director Denneen Smith 
presented at the Federal Foster 
Care Caucus in Saginaw July 30. 
She was invited as the chair of 
the Tribal State Social Services 
Directors Coalition of Michigan 
to speak to members of Congress 
regarding issues of the Indian 
Child Welfare Act (ICWA) and 
foster care. 

“I am excited and humbled to 
have this opportunity to speak as 
a representative for LTBB and 
ultimately all tribes throughout 
the Nation,” Smith said. 

Smith, who is a Sault tribe 
member, noted the experience 
was politically significance 
for tribes. The Federal Foster 
Care Caucus is a congressio- 
nal committee developed as a 
listening tool for the federal 
government. “It is hoped that 
members of Congress will listen 
to concerns and ultimately initi- 
ate a more detailed discussion 
in the form of testimony before 
Congress in Washington, D.C.,” 
Smith said. 

Other federal foster care cau- 
cuses have already formed in 



Denneen Smith 

Florida and California, accord- 
ing to Smith, although previous 
caucuses have not included ICWA 
issues. 

Joining Smith for her presenta- 
tion was Judge Timothy Connors, 
who spoke on the importance of 
ICWA compliance on both the 
state and national levels. 

ICWA was enacted in 1978 
because 25 to 35 percent of all 
Indian children — 16 times 
higher than the national rate of 
child removal — were being 
removed from their Indian homes 
and placed in non-Indian homes, 
according to Congressional testi- 
mony. 



RIVER OF HISTORY MUSEUM GETS NEW DISPLAY — Lake Superior State 
University student Gabrielle Hatch looks upon a live feed from the 
underwater fish camera in front of LSSU’s Aquatic Research Laboratory. 
LSSU collaborated on a new River of History Museum interpretive dis- 
play that explores the Lab and Cloverland Electric Cooperative’s historic 
hydroelectric plant, which houses the ARL. The museum, now in its 
20th year, examines more than 2,000 years of human activity on the 
St. Marys river. It is housed in the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians main tribal building, 532 Ashmun St., downtown Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. Exhibition hours are 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
Saturday, until Oct. 15. Hatch is a liberal studies sophomore from 
Kinross, Mich. 


Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services (ACFS) has 
Low Income Energy Assistance 
Program (LIHEAP) funding 
available to assist low-income 
households, particularly those 
with the lowest incomes to 
meet their immediate home 
energy needs. LIHEAP is a 
federal program funded by the 
Administration of Children and 
Families Department of Heath 
and Human Services. 

The LIHEAP Program has four 
components available to tribal 
members residing within the 
tribe’s seven-county service area. 
The components include heating, 
crisis, weatherization and cooling. 
All programs remain open until 
program funds are exhausted. 

Heating assistance 

The heating component opens 
Nov. 1, 2012. This component 
is designed to pro-actively assist 
members in preparing for the 
cold winter months. The amount 
approved is calculated based on 
need and energy burden. To qual- 
ify for assistance, you must be 
income eligible, provide proof of 
income for three months prior to 
application dates and have a tribal 
member residing in the household 
and provide social security cards. 

Crisis energy assistance 

The crisis energy component 
opens for applications on Jan. 2, 
2013. This component is designed 
to combat any risk of having 
your heat disconnected. This 
component has a cap of $250 
per household. To be eligible for 
assistance, the household must be 
income eligible and be within a 
target group defined either as age 
60 or older, age 5 or younger, or a 
member of the house must have a 
documented disability. 

Cooling energy assistance 

The cooling component is open 
for applications on June 3, 2013. 
This component is available to 
help off set the cost of rising 
electric bills during the summer 
months. This program may pay 
a one-time payment of $150 for 
summer cooling expenses. To be 
eligible for assistance, the house- 
hold must be income eligible and 
within a target group, which is 
defined either as age 60 or older, 
age 5 or younger, or a member 
of the house must have a docu- 
mented disability. 

The cooling program may also 
assist with cooling equipment for 
those with medical conditions that 
would be stabilized or improved 


as verified by physician. 

Weatherization assistance 

The weatherization program 
is open on Nov. 1, 2012. This 
program assists with furnace 
repair and furnace replacement. 
Individuals who are homeown- 
ers, land contract or land in trust 
may apply. Property taxes must 
be current and the family must be 
income-eligible. 

To apply for a LIHEAP pro- 
gram, you must provide LIHEAP 
applications (apply after date 
specified), verification of Sault 
Tribe membership, Social 
Security cards, copies of all 
household earned and unearned 
income for the previous three 
months (Food stamps are no 
longer accepted as verification 
of income), households with an 
absent parent must provide child 
support payments or a statement 
that there have been no payments 


during the last three months, copy 
of the energy statement and reside 
in Chippewa, Mackinac, Alger, 
Luce, Schoolcraft, Marquette or 
Delta County. 

Applications will be available 
at all ACFS offices and can be 
found at www.saulttribe.com. 
Applications can be submitted 
to your local ACFS office or 
mailed to 2218 Shunk Rd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Please 
contact ACFS at (800) 726-0093 
with any questions regarding the 
Low Income Energy Assistance 
Program. 

Under the health care law, many 
insurers are required to cover 
certain preventive services at no 
cost to you. Visit the Prevention 
and Wellness page at www. 
healthcare.gov to learn more 
about prevention and spread the 
word. 


Dear friends, 

My name is Cathy Maleport and I currently serve as 
your county clerk. I would be grateful for your consider- 
ation in the coming election. Due to the demands or my 
office, time does not permit me to personally meet with 
each of you, so I would like to offer a few words to intro- 
duce myself. 

I have lived in Chippewa Count most of my life ; my 
husband Michael (Mick) and I have raised four children, 
and our families altogether represent several generations 
in Chippewa County. We feel ourselves fortunate to live in 
this wonderful community and I am proud to serve in pub- 
lic office, working for 
friends and neighbors. 

I have worked in the 
clerk’s office for over 
10 years, and in 2011 1 
was privileged to have 
been appointed clerk 
of the court by Judge 
Nicholas J. Lambros. 1 
am grateful to former 
Clerk Diane S. Cork 
for her endorsement of my candidacy. 

My husband and his family own and operate a suc- 
cessful business that has provided goods and services in 
our area for more than 40 years through many economic 
ups and downs. I know first hand how important it is to 
see that household dollars are spent appropriately and 
responsibly. 1 have, and if elected, will continue to exer- 
cise that same care with your tax dollars. 

1 thank you for your time and consideration. 

— Cathy Maleport 


* • VOTE FOR EXPERIENCE • • 

Cathy Maleport 
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Manistique takes first place in 2012 U.P. Let's 
Get Moving Community Challenge 


By Rick Smith 

Striding by larger bodies of 
participants from larger competi- 
tors in the 2012 U.P Let’s Get 
Moving Community Challenge, 
113 folks of Manistique logged 
a total of 22,850.64 miles from 
June 2 to July 27 to garner the 
first place prize of $2,250 for 
enhancements to support physi- 
cal activity in their town. Other 
participants involved in the 
third annual competition rep- 
resented Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace, Kinross, Newberry and 
Munising. 

St. Ignace took second place, 
earning $1,750 thanks to the 
85 participants who logged an 
accumulation of 13,892.04 miles. 
Third place went to Munising 
where 152 residents logged the 
next highest total of miles at 
22,712.59, winning $1,250 for 
their town. Newberry followed 


taking fourth from the efforts of 
48 participants who collectively 
logged 6,860.03 miles and net- 
ted $1,000 for their community. 
Sault Ste. Marie rallied 261 souls 
to participate, the largest number 
of the six communities involved, 
and topped the total miles logged 
at 31,434.84, garnering $750. 
Kinross had 29 participants who 
logged 3,185.19 miles to win 
$600. 

Altogether, the communities 
logged a total of 100,935.33 
miles that were walked, jogged, 
bicycled or done by way of 
other activities and took shares 
of $7,600 in cash awards. The 
objective is to get the most mile- 
age out of each participant as 
the final scores are determined 
by averaging the total completed 
miles by the number of partici- 
pants. Hence, while Sault Ste. 
Marie had the largest number of 
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participants at 261 and logged 
the most miles of 31,434.84, four 
other communities beat out the 
Sault because of greater averaged 
mileage per participant. The 113 
Manistique participants aver- 
aged 202.22 miles per person; St. 
Ignace, 163.44 miles; Munising, 
149.42; Newberry, 142.42; Sault 
Ste. Marie, 120.44; and Kinross, 
109.83. 

The Let’s Get Moving 
Community Challenge encour- 
ages residents to be more physi- 
cally active, while helping par- 
ticipating communities vie for 


financial prizes from Blue Cross 
Blue Shield of Michigan to make 
improvements in the environment 
to increase access to physical 
activity. The awards presenta- 
tions for the 2012 competition 
took place in the respective com- 
munities from Aug. 13 to Aug. 

15. 

The annual Let’s Get Moving 
Community Challenge is a col- 
laboration of the Sault Tribe 
Strategic Alliance for Health 
and Blue Cross Blue Shield of 
Michigan. Those who may be 
interested in participating the 


next annual challenge should 
watch for announcements in the 
spring or early online on official 
Sault Tribe sites and pages or 
at www.healthyupcommunities. 
com. 

Community coordinators for 
the challenge can be reached by 
calling Julie Trotter in Sault Ste. 
Marie at 635-1566, Julie Lipnitz 
in St. Ignace at 643-1100, Donna 
Norkoli for Kinross at 635-8844 
or Newberry at 293-8181, Kerry 
Ott in Manistique at 341-9561 
or Evi Lindquist in Munising at 
387-4721 extension 36026. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Representatives gathered for the Blue Cross Blue Shield of Michigan check presentation to the City of Sault 
Ste. Marie in recognition of the team effort of the local participants in the 2012 Let’s Get Moving Community 
Challenge. The funds were presented at Avery Square in downtown Sault Ste. Marie on Aug. 14. Left to right, 
Ellen Benoit, Lisa Myers of the Sault Tribe Strategic Alliance for Health, Ken Hemming, B.J. Pucha of Blue 
Cross Blue Shield of Michigan, Spencer Nebel of the City of Sault Ste. Marie, Wayne Barry, Alicia Askawith 
and Leon Malone, who earned the highest milage for Team Sault Ste. Marie in the competition. 


State, tribes maintain strong 

1 USk "1 Atl ell "I Governor signs directive reaffirming state’s commitment at 
rcldllUil^llip 2012 State-Tribal Summit 


LANSING, Mich. - The state 
is committed to building its rela- 
tionship with Michigan’s feder- 
ally recognized Indian tribes for 
years to come, Gov. Rick Snyder 
said during the 2012 State-Tribal 
Summit. 

Snyder also signed Executive 
Directive 2012-2 on state-tribal 
affairs, affirming his commitment 
to the government-to-govern- 
ment accord between the State 
of Michigan and the 12 feder- 
ally recognized Indian tribes of 
Michigan executed in 2002 and 
now spanning three administra- 
tions. The annual meeting is held 
pursuant to the accord. 

“By signing this executive 
directive, I am signaling my 
commitment to building a strong 
relationship between the tribes 
and the state not only during 
my tenure as governor, but for 
many years in the future,” Snyder 
said. “The state has worked 
constructively with Michigan’s 
tribes in many areas including 
transportation, human services 
and economic development, 
and I look forward to improv- 
ing this relationship as we move 
toward a brighter future for all of 
Michigan.” 

Under the directive, the gov- 
ernor will select an advisor on 


tribal- state affairs from a member 
of his legal division to monitor 
the state’s adherence to the 2002 
accord. The advisor shall have 
regular communication with tribal 
leaders and department tribal liai- 
sons, and will also work closely 
with the directors and tribal liai- 
sons from each executive branch 
department. 

When formulating or imple- 
menting laws, rules or policies 
that have tribal implications, state 
executive branch departments, 
agencies and officials are directed 
to be cognizant of tribal sover- 
eignty and the state’s unique legal 
relationship with federally rec- 
ognized tribes. Departments may 
establish guidelines for imple- 
mentation, and must consult with 
tribes and respond to legislative 
inquiries if requested. 

The parties to the accord 
agreed to meet on at least an 
annual basis and consult on mat- 
ters that significantly or uniquely 
affect the governmental interests 
of the other. 

The event was opened with 
a traditional prayer, offered by 
Cecil Pavlat Sr., a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, followed by 
an honor song performed by 
Great Lakes Alliance Singers of 


the Saginaw Chippewa Indian 
Tribe. Attendees discussed issues 
of common concern including 
human services, transportation 
and economic development. 

Michigan’s Indian tribes are 
Bay Mills Indian Community, 
Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians, Match- 
E-Be-Nash-She-Wish Band of 
Pottawatomi (Gun Lake Tribe), 
Hannahville Potawatomi Indian 
Community, Keweenaw Bay 
Indian Community, Lac Vieux 
Desert Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians, Little River 
Band of Ottawa Indians, Little 
Traverse Bay Bands of Odawa 
Indians, Nottawaseppi Huron 
Band of the Potawatomi, Pokagon 
Band of Potawatomi, Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe, Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Lor additional information 
on tribal resources, visit www. 
michiganadvantage .org/tribal . 
More detailed information about 
E.D. 2012-2 can be read at www. 
michigan .gov/ snyder. 

Learn how to use fresh fruits 
and vegetables to improve your 
health and appearance. Get all 
the information at www.cdc.gov/ 
healthyw eight/healthy _eating/ 
fruits_yegetables.html. You too 
can enjoy a more healthful diet! 
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Nolan brings Stanley Cup to Garden River 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Jordon Nolan hoists the Stanley Cup over his head to the cheers of a large crowd of admirers gathered on 
the Garden River First Nation Reserve in Ontario, Canada, at the start of festivities commemorating the native 
son’s involvement in bringing the prized trophy home. 


By Rick Smith 

Declared by Chief Lyle Sayers 
as one of the proudest moments 
in the history of the Garden 
River First Nations Reservation 
in Ontario, Canada, native son 
Jordon Nolan of the National 
Hockey League’s L.A. Kings 
arrived back home to massive 
American Indian style fanfare and 
media interest as he brought with 
him the coveted NHL Stanley 
Cup on Aug. 20. The L.A. Kings 
won their first NHL Stanley Cup 
championship last June 11. 

A huge crowd gathered mid- 
morning in the parking lot of the 
Garden River Bingo Hall. Many 
of the folks donned L.A. Kings 
hockey jerseys or T-shirts, all 
bearing “NOLAN” just above 
large figures of “71” on the back. 
It seemed like most of those with- 
out phone cameras, digital cam- 
eras or different types of video 
cameras were carrying micro- 
phones and sound equipment. 
Overall, the crowd exhibited a 
jubilant and expectant mood. 

Nolan, the guest of honor, 
unceremoniously arrived on the 
scene in a white pick-up truck 
and nearly went without notice 
until he lifted the object of honor, 
the Stanley Cup, out into plain 
view from the back of the pick- 
up’s cab. Cheers went up from 
the crowd as Nolan hoisted the 
cup over his head and beamed 
a big, broad smile. As cameras 
clicked and video cameras fol- 
lowed his every move, Nolan 
carried the cup up on a flatbed 
trailer attached to a semi truck. 


The trailer was festooned with 
congratulatory signs and balloons 
in the colors of the L.A. Kings. 

Garden River officials opened 
with an official welcoming to 
one and all, introducing attend- 
ing dignitaries and offering an 
opening prayer. The chief of the 
Batchewana First Nation and 
the regional chief of the Ontario 
Assembly of First Nations 
expressed congratulations and 
well wishes before the Bearcreek 
Drum performed a victory song. 


The crowd adjourned to the near- 
by recreation center for a youth 
presentation and a release of bal- 
loons. 

Emergency vehicles from 
the Ontario Provincial Police 
(OPP), the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police (RCMP) along 
with Garden River Police and 
Fire escorted the decorated trac- 
tor-trailer rig at the head of a 
parade of cars, pick-ups, SUVs 
and pedestrians on a two-mile 
trek along Highway 17B to the 


Garden River Community Center. 
The OPP and RCMP blocked 
off the section of the highway 
for the parade. A 15 -minute stop 
for a photo session at the bridge 
across Garden River was held. 
Many folks especially wanted 
to get photos of Nolan with the 
cup in front of a nearby parallel 
railroad bridge bearing the words 
“THIS IS INDIAN LAND” spray 
painted in large letters on the side 
of its support structure. 

Nolan was scheduled to pres- 



Photo by Rick Smith 
A normally sedate Highway 17B 
as it looked during the Jordon 
Nolan and Stanley Cup celebration 
on the Garden River First Nation 
Reservation on Aug. 20. 
ent the cup to the Garden River 
elders at the community center 
in addition to signing autographs 
before concluding remarks from 
attending dignitaries. 

The 24-year-old Nolan began 
his hockey career with the Erie 
Otters of the Ontario Hockey 
League (OHL) in the 2005-06 
season moving on to the Windsor 
Spitfires during 2006-08 and his 
final team in the OHL was with 
the Sault Greyhounds. He briefly 
played in the East Coast Hockey 
League and was selected by the 
L.A. Kings in the 2009 NHL 
entry draft and signed a three- 
year, entry-level contract with the 
Kings in 2010. Nolan also played 
two seasons with the Manchester 
Monarchs in the American 
Hockey League. 


TOURNAMENTS 

$30,000 Blackjack Blowout 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

September 28-30, 2012 
$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Christmas 

September 28-30, 2012 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

October 12-14, 2012 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste* Marie 

October 19-21, 2012 

$22,500 MEGA BINGO 

Kewadin St* Ignace Event Center 

Saturday, October 20, 2012 

Call 1-800-KEWADIN or visit kewadin.com 
for more information. 

PINKTASTIC TOURNAMENTS 

Breast Cancer Awareness! 

For every registered tournament player 
at our Video Poker and Spin to Win 
Tournaments, we will donate $5 to the local 
Health Department to help needy women 
receive a breast exam* 

♦ Free pink shirt for Tournament players 
♦ Awareness booths & drawings at each site 
on selected Saturdays 
Random drawings 12-6 p.m. for Breast 
Cancer Awareness promotional items 
Saturday, October 13 at Kewadin 
St. Ignace, Hessel & Manistique and on 
Saturday, October 20 at Kewadin 
Sault Ste. Marie & Christmas. 
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Earn entries ^T-^AU SITES 
Beginning October lfor a trip to 

Oktoberfest Germany 2013! 

I EVENT NIGHT - OCT. 26 - 5-10 p.m. 
Win up to $5 00 every 20 minutes! 
Grand prize draw at 10:30 p*m* 


Travis Trier 

Samrday Ocrobcr 13 
ar 7:00 pan, 
Sadr Src. Marie, 
Michigan 


Olivia New ton John 

Sunday. November 11 
at 7:00 p.m< 

Sault Src- Marie, 
Michigan 




FRIDAY IS LADIES NIGHT 

All Kewadin Sites 4 p*m*~10 p*m* 

754 12-oz* domestic drafts & 

$3*50 domestic pitchers* 

All women (19 8C older) will receive $5 in 
Kewadin Credits 8C be entered into random 
hourly drawings from 5-10 p*m* for $20! 

TWO FOR TUESDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 points on your Northern Rewards 
Club card to receive $5 in Kewadin Credits* 
Earn an additional 25 points and earn 
another $5 in Kewadin Credits during 
regular Club hours** 

LIVE LOUNGE ENTERTAINMENT 

Fridays 8C Saturdays at Kewadin Sault Ste* Marie, 
St* Ignace and Manistique starting at 9 p.m* 
Comedy Night Thursdays in Sault Ste. Marie 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 
During regular Club hours* 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH or CREDITS! 
Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 
Complimentary continental breakfast. Must 
be 50 & older to be eligible. Dining specials for 
everyone at all sites. 

*Please note that Club hours vary by site. 

TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT MONDAYS 

Kewadin St* Ignace, Manistique, 
Christmas & Hessel 

WIN up to $5,500 at Kewadin St. Ignace ; 
$2,000 at Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 
and $1,500 at Kewadin Hessel 
That’s $11,000* EVERY MONDAY! 

*A11 site total 
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Maddix receives medals earned during WWII 


Believed to be last remaining survivor of ill-fated Coast Guard cutter sunk by a hurricane during daring rescue 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Jessie 
Maddix received five medals 
last March stemming from tours 
of duty during World War II. 
According to family sources, 
while Maddix officially earned 
the medals and they were duly 
recorded on his discharge papers 
but, as sometimes happened back 
then, he never actually received 
them because of his transitions 
during duty and release from the 
United States Coast Guard before 
arrangements could be made for 
presentations. 

Several months ago, family 
members contacted the Kellis- 
Draper American Legion Post in 
Wickenburg, Ariz., and asked for 
assistance to acquire the medals 
for Maddix. Dave Mitchell, the 
post service officer, explained 
that even though the Coast Guard 
had a backlog of such requests at 
the time, he was able to acquire 
two of the medals from them 
before pursuing the acquisition 
of the rest of the medals through 
other channels. 

Maddix finally received his 
long-overdue recognition in 
a special ceremony during a 
meeting at the post on March 
10. Maddix received an Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign medal with one 
battle star, an American Theater 



Photo courtesy of Richard Imus 

Above, U.S. Coast Guard veteran of World War II and Sault Tribe member Jessie Maddix with American Legion 
comrades after a special presentation ceremony at the American Legion Kellis-Draper Post 12 in Wickenburg, 
Ariz., where, at long last, Maddix receieved medals earned in World War II. 



Photo courtesy of USCG archives 
Left, United States Coast Guard 
Cutter Jackson soon after her 
commissioning in 1927. The cut- 
ter conducted law enforcement 
and search and rescue opera- 
tions along the east coast of the 
U.S. The 125-foot cutter was sunk 
by a powerful hurricane during a 
rescue mission. 


Campaign medal, A Philippine 
Liberation medal, a World War 
II Victory medal, a Coast Guard 
Good Conduct medal and a 
“Ruptured Duck” discharge pin. 

Futher, it is believed that 
Maddix is the last remaining 
survivor of the ill-fated United 
States Coast Guard Cutter 
Jackson, which sank during the 
“Great Hurricane of 1944” off the 
coast of Cape Hatteras, N.C. The 
cutter sank along with her sister 
ship, the Bledsoe, when they 
floundered during a rescue mis- 
sion on a torpedoed liberty ship 
off of South Carolina. According 
to official Coast Guard archives, 
the Jackson had 41 souls on 
board at the time and lost 22 of 
them before they were spotted by 
a Coast Guard airplane from Air 
Station Elizabeth City in North 
Carolina and coordinated a rescue 
of the survivors after having been 
at the mercy of the storm and 
elements for over two days and 
nights. 

Maddix kept in touch with 
other survivors of the wreck of 
the Jackson. According to his 
family, he was informed last year 
by relatives of his former ship- 
mates that his fellow survivors 
had crossed the bar, in sailor 
speak, leaving him as the last sur- 
vivor of the incident. 


Olivia Newton- John coming to DreamMakers Theater 


Olivia Newton- John, Grammy 
award winner, who has amassed 
five number one and 10 other Top 
Ten Billboard Hot 100 singles 
and two number one Billboard 
200 solo albums, is sched- 
uled to perform at Kewadin’s 
DreamMakers Theater on Nov. 

11 at 7 p.m. Tickets went on sale 
on Aug. 27 at the casino’s box 


Dean Auger of Kinross has 
accepted the position of bar man- 
ager for Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center. Auger began 
working with Kewadin in 2005 
as slot manager for Kewadin 
St. Ignace. In 2011, moved to 
Kewadin Sault in his most recent 
position as data analyst. 

“We are very pleased to have 
Dean on board with us as our bar 
manager,” said Tony Goetz, chief 
operating officer. “We look for- 
ward to making some improve- 
ments, improving our customer 
service and bringing in some new 
ideas to the department.” 

Auger will oversee all bar 


office, online and on Facebook. 

With a career spanning more 
than four decades, she is a 
vibrant, creative individual who is 
adored by fans around the world. 

With more than 100 million 
albums sold, Olivia’s successes 
include four Grammy Awards, 
numerous Country Music, 
American Music and People’s 


operations and staff at the 
Kewadin Sault facility which 
include the Rapids Lounge, 
Signatures Lounge, the Superior 
Bar and all beverage service in 
the casino. Auger has 25 years 
experience in management, 13 of 
those in tribal casino industry. He 
has a 2-year degree in food ser- 
vice. Growing up, Auger worked 
in his family’s two restaurants, 
ABJ’s Pizza, and the DOG 
House, along with helping out at 
his uncle’s Tavern, Jolly Roger 
and CHEZ Emil’s. 

Auger lives in Kinross with his 
wife and is an active tribal mem- 
ber. 


Choice Awards, an Emmy Award, 
10 number one hits including 
Physical , which topped the charts 
for 10 consecutive weeks, and 
over 15 top 10 singles. Billboard 
Magazine listed Physical at num- 
ber six on their Top 100 Songs of 
All Time list and recently named 
it the Sexiest Song of All Time. 

In addition, she recently per- 
formed a new version of the song 
with Jane Lynch on the hit series, 
Glee. 

Her co-starring role with John 
Travolta in Grease catapulted 
Olivia into super- stardom. This 
film’s best-selling soundtrack 
featured the duets You ’re the One 
That I Want and Summer Nights , 
with Travolta, as well as her 
mega-hit, Hopelessly Devoted To 
You. To date, Grease remains the 
most successful movie musical 
in history. Her other feature film 
credits include Xanadu , Two Of 
A Kind , and Sordid Lives , among 
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others. Her latest film, A Few 
Best Men , has received critical 
acclaim around the world and is 
scheduled for a USA release in 
late 2012. 

Adding author to her already 
impressive career, Olivia’s new 
cookbook, LivWise: Easy Recipes 
for a Healthy, Happy Life, was 
recently released and all of 
her royalties will benefit the 
Olivia Newton-John Cancer and 
Wellness Centre in her hometown 
of Melbourne, Australia. As a 
breast cancer “thriver,” Olivia 
is thrilled that after 10 years of 
fundraising and building, the 
centre opened its doors on June 


22 — almost 20 years to the day 
from her own cancer diagnosis. 

With her current and ongo- 
ing projects and philanthropic 
endeavors, Olivia’s worldwide 
popularity is as strong as ever! 

For additional information, 
visit www.olivianewton-john. 
com, or follow her on Twitter 
@olivianj or become a fan on 
Facebook at www.facebook.com/ 
olivianewtonjohn . 

Tickets are $54 and can 
be purchased at the casino’s 
box office by calling (800) 
KEWADIN or go online at either 
www.kewadin.com or www.face- 
book.com/kewadincasinos . 


Sugar Island vandalism 


Sometime between Aug. 18 and Aug. 20, vandals painted graffiti on 
the Sugar Island, Brasser Road, stone man. 

The first three stones were set in place in 1995 by Larry Hatfield 
and the crew of CCMS Associates Inc. during construction of the road. 
It was first painted red, white and blue in 2000 as a tribute to all the 
Island people that served in the military. 

It was vandalized in 2005 with graffiti. 

The stones that formed the hat were installed in 2010 by Tony 
Willis, Chip Mac Arthur, Darrel Menard and Joe Menard. 

It was repainted to resemble Uncle Sam in summer of 2011. 

Any information on the vandalism can be given to Michigan State 
Police, attention Trooper Mike Poliski, 632-2217. 




The Stone Man of Sugar Island before the vandalism (L) and after (R). 
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Survival expert shares his lifeway and values 



By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Cody Lundin is a well-known 
expert in primitive survival skills 
who has a deep connection to 
nature. He served as the key- 
note speaker for the tribe’s first 
Empowering Our Community 
with Preparedness Conference in 
Sault Ste. Marie Aug. 23. 1 was 
interested in his perspective as a 
non- American Indian on what is 
happening in our world and what 
it would take for non- American 
Indians to make that connection 
we Anishinaabeg feel to Mother 
Earth. I feel that if that could hap- 
pen so many things would change 
for the better. I wanted to see if he 
agreed, and if so, his thoughts. 

Is it important to feel a connec- 
tion to Mother Earth? 

“Yes — why wouldn’t be? Is 
it important to feel connection 
to your mom? I can’t see how 
you couldn’t — we don’t come 
from Mars. A lot of the problems 
and disconnect people have are 
a direct result of not feeling con- 
nected,” Lundin said. “I’ve been 
all over the world. Part of prob- 
lems we are having in this country 
is because of our disassociation 
with Mother Earth.” 

The disconnect happened in 
Lundin ’s family a couple of gen- 
erations ago. His grandma grew 
up in a sod home. They farmed 
and lived off the land. For some- 
one in Manhattan, that disconnect 
could be three or four generations 
removed. 

If you go back far enough 
in anyone’s family tree, you 
find tribal people. “Go back far 
enough and you’ll find tribal.” In 
Lundin ’s college course, he has 
students explore their ethnicity. 
His is Scandinavian. “I try to turn 
people on to their cultures.” 

Anishinaabeg already have 
our foot in the pool, said Lundin. 
“You’re on your land, thank 
God — you are already in your 
homeland in your heart,” he said. 
“Coming here from Scandinavia, 
my family already lost a connec- 
tion. Nature is the common glue 
that binds it.” 

Do most Americans feel root- 
less? Did their ancestors feel dif- 
ferent in their motherland? 

“Yes.” Lundin is mostly 
Czech and Swede. “A lot of 
Scandinavian peoples settled 
in that part of North America 
that was like their homeland. 

They love their Minnesota, their 
Wisconsin.” 

“When I got out of the plane, 

I smelled the air — I could tell I 
was in a different place. I could 
smell the water. Its got to be a 
big part of your cosmology.” His 
ancestors in Scandinavia lived 
on a big lake and came to what 
reminded them of it. 

Is there something wrong with 
humans? Or are we stressed out 
as species? 

“I don’t know,” he said. 
“There’s an acceleration of 
positive and negative — good and 
evil, if you will. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that good will 
trump,” he said. “Intensifications 
are separating the wheat from the 
chaff until whatever is not posi- 
tive will be consumed as unsus- 
tainable.” 

Lundin said we are eating 
Mother Earth from the inside out, 
and that’s not sustainable. “Not 
sustainable results in death.” 


Lundin said that Nature is the 
ultimate flywheel and she will 
correct things as she sees fit to 
restore harmonic balance. “What 
I do is keep as many people alive 
as possible until we quit being 
assholes,” he said “Why are we? 

I don’t know. I see people in my 
courses who behave that way— if 
that went on and on, there ’d have 
to be a reckoning. An organization 
only as strong as its leaders.” 

For example, he said, Japanese 
are altruistic. They helped each 
other through the tsunami crisis. 
Contrast that with what happened 
in New Orleans. We feel “owed.” 
During Katrina, with little outside 
help, neighbors bound together 
to take care of each other. Lundin 
observed that it’s usually those 
lower on socio economic ladder 
who stick together. 

Lundin said our tribal identity 
would save many of our lives in 
the face of disaster. “We all know 
how the U.S. government takes 
care of the Indians — you needed 
self-reliance,” he said. 

“You are already a tribe and 
have a foundation in place,” he 
said. “It will save many of your 
lives.” The average American 
doesn’t have”a tribal foundation 
in place. “You already have the 
ship built — even if there’s a few 


holes, it’s built. 

A survival situation is 90 per- 
cent psychology. “A tribal mindset 
is a huge boon to survival as a 
person and a tribe,” Lundin said. 
“That’s one of the reasons I’m 
thrilled to be here — you totally 
get it. It’s the tribal module that 
I’m trying to teach other people. 
The average mountain man died 
32 to 35 years old — he was 
alone.” 

Is Mother Earth sentient? 

“Of course. Go back far 
enough in religion, any religion, 
and there is a reverence for nature. 
Tribal people all over the world 
love the earth,” he said. 

He added, “You don’t kick 
your mother in the face, but that’s 
what most Americans do, with 
their disconnect with Mother 
Earth. ‘Is Mother Earth sentient?’ 
How could she not be?” 

Lundin finds the best way to 
teach people is by example. “Be 
respectful in your actions, people 
watch, observe, and follow suit, 
teaching by example is the best 
way,” he said. “Americans don’t 
respect Mother Earth. They have 
lost their gratitude. We are selfish, 
we have this expectant ‘gimme it’ 
attitude, we have lost our connec- 
tion.” 

Having to live off the land 


is one way to restore that con- 
nection. “If you want people to 
be more gracious and respect- 
ful, starve the hell out of them,” 
Lundin said. “Living close to the 
land breeds an inherent respectful- 
ness and gratitude — you have to 
have a connection to the planet 
and it doesn’t get in any deeper 
than ‘I’m really hungry’ and ‘I’m 
really thirsty.’” 

He feels very strongly about 
self-reliance. His homestead is 
self-reliant with a passive solar 
home. He composts feces and col- 
lects rainwater. “I use technology 
to collect rain, manage water,” 
he said. A combination of ancient 
wisdom and modern technol- 
ogy can be successful, but only 
to a point. “Don’t throw away 
the modem technology but don’t 
become its bitch,” he said. 

For example, we use the 
tribe’s new emergency towers and 
combine them with our strong 
community built over centuries 
— with our grandfathers’ culture 
and today’s technology, we best of 
both worlds, Lundin said. 

Are there too many people? 

“I do think we’re overpopu- 
lated on the planet,” Lundin said. 
“That can be remedied. But it’s 
not the first thing on people’s 
mind. Profit is.” 


Lundin said we could all have 
affordable housing and enough 
to eat. But, the “world’s ‘haves’ 
don’t care. Absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely,” he said. “We 
could solve the world’s problems 
if we really wanted to, but that’s 
not good for profit margins right 
now.” 

What is the value of human 
life compared to other life on the 
planet? 

“Everything out there is liv- 
ing — rocks, plants, wolves, 
humans,” said Lundin. “The real- 
ity is people consume, the wolf 
consumes . . . plants consume 
nutrients and rocks consume 
space. Mother Earth’s got it down. 
We can’t mimic Mother Nature’s 
balance.” 

Lundin said that people might 
let themselves starve but not their 
kids. Killing to eat and killing to 
kill (to sell a fur to the casino gift 
shop) are two different things. If 
you killed all the eagles for cer- 
emony, then there would be no 
more ceremony. “ You can’t just 
randomly hunt a species,” he said. 
“If you take too much, you’re 
going to pay for it. It’s a tough 
question; it depends on intention 
and context. When push comes to 
shove, the top of the food chain 
eats.” 
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Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 2012 CALENDAR 
July Changes 


Aug. 7 

Kincheloe 

Aug. 21 

Hessel 

Sept. 4 

Sugar Island 

Sept. 18 

Munising 

Oct. 2 

Mackinac Island 

Oct.16 

St. Ignace 

Nov. 6 

Escanaba 

Nov. 20 

Marquette 

Dec. 4 

Newberry 

Dec. 18 

Sault Ste. Marie 


Per the Constitution and Bylaws, Article 1 - Meetings of the Board of 

Directors, Section 1 : provided that at least one meeting per year shall 

be held in each of the five election units established pursuant to Article V, 
Section 1 of the tribal constitution. 

General meetings of the board of directors are held the first and third 
Tuesdays of the month. 

All general meetings start at 6 p.m., unless there are no issues brought 
forward from the membership; then, the meetings may start at 5:30 p.m. 
All Sault meetings will be held at the Kewadin Casino and Convention 
Center, other locations to be announced. 

All special meetings will be announced. 

For further information, please call Joanne or Tara at the Administration 
Office, (800) 793-0660, ext. 26337 or 26338. 
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THE 
ELDER TIMES 


Attention: New Elder Health 


Fund guidelines 


The Elders Services Division is announcing a change to the Elder 
Health Fund guidelines. Beginning July 1, 2012, as approved by the 
board of directors of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians at 
a regular board meeting on June 26, 2012. 

The new income guidelines are shown below. 

Income Eligibility and Standards of Assistance 
Total Gross Income 150% Federal Registry Poverty Guidelines 
(Federal Registry Updates yearly) 


Household 

Size 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Gross Annual 

Income 

$16,755 

$22,695 

$28,635 

$34,575 

$40,515 

$46,455 


Percentage Elder Health 

Fund Pays 

95% 

80% 

60% 

40% 

20 % 

10 % 


ONLY approvals after July 1, 2012, will be applied to the new 
guidelines. 

If you have any questions, please call the Elders Services Division 
at 635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 


2012 Elders Scholarship Program announced 


Applications are being solic- 
ited for two one-time $500 
scholarships from the Sault 
Tribe elders for qualified fresh- 
men enrolled in public colleges, 
universities or trade schools. 
The deadline for applications 
is Oct. 10, 2012. All applicants 
must be registered Sault Tribe 
members with the following 
qualifications: 

— Successfully completed 
and passed all five General 
Education Development (GED) 
equivalency tests with a mini- 
mum score of 40 and an aver- 
age score of 45 and must pos- 
sess a GED certificate or gradu- 
ated from an accredited high 
school with a cumulative grade 
point average of at least 2.50; 


— Accepted or enrolled in 
any two or four year public col- 
lege, university or trade school 
in any field of study as a full- 
time student; 

Applicants must submit let- 
ters of application that include: 

— Name, address, telephone 
number, proof of tribal enroll- 
ment and social security num- 
ber; 

— Transcript from the appli- 
cant’s high school verifying the 
cumulative grade point aver- 
age or proof of achieving GED 
requirements stated above; 

— Letter from the college, 
university or trade school, 
showing acceptance for the 


2012-13 school year; 

— Academic major or course 
of study to be pursued; 

— Essay of 300-500 words 
describing how you feel a col- 
lege education will benefit you, 
your career objective and why 
this scholarship will help you 
achieve your goal. 

All requirements listed 
above must be packaged and 
received no later than Oct 10, 
2012, by the program coordi- 
nator, Philip Payment, 2076 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783. If you have a ques- 
tion, please contact Payment 
at (906) 484-3775. PLEASE 
NOTE — Incomplete or late 
applications will not be consid- 
ered. 


WE THE PEOPLE: Our turn to make history 


Editor’s note: Sault Tribe’s 
Elders Committee Chairman 
Robert Menard made the follow- 
ing address to the tribe ’s board of 
directors at its Sept. 4 workshop. 
It is being printed in this issue of 
Win Awenen Nisitotung to give all 
tribal members the opportunity to 
hear our elders. 

Thank you for allowing your 
elders to meet with you and make 
this presentation. 

I ask the Creator to be with 
us on the journey I am about to 
take you on and that the smudg- 
ing, the teachings of the Seven 
Grandfathers and the tobacco I 
put down today will inspire us to 
put aside any personal bias we 
may harbor and guide us toward 
a singular, unselfish goal — that 
being, to do what is best for our 
people today, and for the next 
seven generations. 

I truly believe it is the work- 
ings of the Creator, perhaps even 
prophetic, that this board of direc- 
tors will meet tonight on Sugar 
Island, in a building named in 
honor of Mary Murray. It would 
appear that we are being guided 
full circle. 

Let’s start now on that journey 
that will take us through a series 
of events, leading us to a conclu- 
sion, a conclusion as momentous 
in the lives of our people as most 
of us in this room will ever expe- 
rience in our lifetime. 

The journey starts in the late 
1940s when a small group of 
Sugar Island residents gathered to 
talk about their common history 
and embark on a mission, with 
the goal of gaining state and fed- 
eral recognition for our people. 
Those Sugar Islanders were led 
by Fred L. Hatch and they includ- 
ed Mary Murray, Louise McCoy, 
Daniel Edwards and William 
Sebastian. By combining their tal- 
ents and knowledge, they took the 
first steps to establish the identity 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe, rat- 
ify its founding Constitution and 
preserve the tribe’s Anishinaabeg 
culture. 


Dec. 24, 1953 — The Sugar 
Island Group of Chippewa 
Indians and Their Descendants 
was incorporated under Michigan 
law. 

Feb. 28, 1959 - The 
Descendants changed their 
name to the Original Bands of 
Chippewa Indians and Their 
Heirs. 

Sept. 7, 1972 — The Tribe 
was accorded federal recogni- 
tion by memorandum of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

May 17, 1973 — Land was 
first taken into trust for the tribe 
by deed. 

March 7, 1974 - The 1973 
land transaction was approved by 
the area director of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA). 

Feb. 20, 1975 — The commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs formally 
declared the trust land to be a 
reservation. 

May 30, 1975 - By 
Resolution No. 6-27-75 A, the 
present Constitution and bylaws 
were submitted for approval by a 
secretarial election. 

Oct. 9, 1975 -The 
Constitution and bylaws were 
adopted in an election by the 
tribal membership. 

Nov. 13, 1975 -The 
Constitution and bylaws were 
approved by the acting deputy 
commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and went into effect on that 
date. The Constitution has been 
amended twice since adoption. 

Now, fast forward to Dec. 6, 
2005, to when, by unanimous 
vote, our board of directors 
adopted Resolution No. 2005 
-198 (the resolution). Aaron 
Payment was chairperson at that 
time, Cathy Abramson was secre- 
tary and several other members of 
this board were involved in that 
vote. As a result of its adoption, 
Resolution No. 2005-198 became 
tribal law and it launched the 
Constitution Amendment Project 
(the project) and by reference, a 
project plan (the plan). 

Let us examine the resolution 
very closely since it was meant 


to set in motion a process spe- 
cifically designed to engage our 
people in the solution of many 
major problems facing our tribe. 
The board acknowledged that our 
current Constitution is no longer 
viable. They maintained that 
our current Constitution “places 
unnecessary limits on the rights 
of our people and the powers of 
the tribe.” 

There are nine direct ref- 
erences to BIA review and 
approval provisions in the exist- 
ing Constitution. The BIA is 
written out of the proposed new 
Constitution, thereby strengthen- 
ing tribal sovereignty and power. 

The board also concluded that 
one major reason for the lack of 
viability is that our early founders 
started work to develop a con- 
stitution using a non-representa- 
tive sample of a constitution. It 
was given to them by the BIA. 

As cynical as it may seem, one 
would have to wonder if someone 
at the BIA didn’t intentionally 
give our founders the wrong type 
of sample constitution to work 
with, so as to skew the outcome 
to ensure BIA oversight. The type 
of work document they gave the 
founders was based on a corpo- 
rate model, not readily modified 
to provide for the comprehensive 
needs of an Indian nation. 

Throughout the development 
of our Constitution, the founders 
faced monumental challenges, not 
the least of which was having to 
deal with the BIA, a manipula- 
tive and obstinate government 
bureaucracy. What’s more, they 
did not have the advantage of the 
resources and technology that we 
have today. The descendants had 
no financial resources, no political 
support and little information on 
how to present their claims to the 
federal government. Fred Hatch 
sent a one-page letter to the BIA. 

Can you imagine a hand- 
written, one paragraph letter in 
today’s world of computers, con- 
sultants and attorneys? 

Under the circumstances, the 
constitution the founders drafted, 


while it may not be ideal, has 
provided us with the legal frame- 
work for a governmental structure 
that has served us until now. We 
should be proud of those original 
founders for their foresight and 
dedication and be forever grateful 
for their efforts. 

Getting back to the resolu- 
tion, in another section there is 
pertinent language that helps 
underscore the board’s contention 
that the present Constitution is 
inadequate and outdated, specifi- 
cally, “the tribe has experienced 
difficulties operating under the 
1975 Constitution given the 
tribe’s expansion of membership, 
businesses and governmental 
operations since 1975.” The fact 
of the matter is that the tribe 
has simply outgrown the current 
Constitution. 

Moving from the resolution 
to the plan — The project plan, 
because it is attached to the 
Constitution Amendment Project, 
by reference, also became tribal 
law. It contains some very spe- 
cific provisions that mandate, in 
very clear language, the intent of 
Resolution No. 2005-198. These 
provisions, however, have not 
been carried out and that is what 
principally motivates the Elder 
Advisory Committee to champion 
adoption of the proposed new 
Constitution. 

Let me illustrate some of the 
more pertinent provisions of the 
plan and comment on them: 

Provision: Project plan, 
paragraph 2 — “The new 
Constitution Amendment 
Project is designed to develop 
proposed amendments to the 
Constitution to be put to a 
vote of the people. The vot- 
ers of the tribe will make the 
final decision on whether to 
approve any amendments to the 
Constitution.” 

Comment: 1 .) To counter the 
argument that the Constitution 
Committee’s proposed document 
is a wholesale rewrite, rather 
than a series of amendments, 
applicable law establishes that 


a wholesale rewrite does indeed 
constitute amending. 2.) The lan- 
guage of the law is very specific 
that the voters have been empow- 
ered to make the final decision 
whether or not to make any 
amendments to the Constitution 
and that is by vote of the people. 
The language virtually removes 
the board of directors from the 
approval process, limiting their 
role to requesting a secretarial 
election as cited in the approval 
process section. (See later under 
“approval process”). 

Provision: Constitution 
Committee — “The committee 
will be comprised of 29 mem- 
bers of the tribe representing 
diverse backgrounds and life 
experiences. Committee mem- 
bers will be selected using three 
methods.” 

Comment: Some people who 
are inclined to quash the project 
maintain that 29 members did not 
produce the final document, that a 
lesser number did. Since the proj- 
ect was a volunteer effort with no 
pay, involved considerable travel 
and required a huge commitment 
of time, it is not unrealistic to 
expect that some would drop out, 
for a number of reasons, not the 
least of which is normal attri- 
tion. However, there was a core 
group of committed people who 
attended most of the meetings and 
participated in the development 
of the final document. The record 
will show that the committee 
members, who did work on the 
project the conclusion, provided 
fair and balanced debate in the 
resolution of the issues. 

Further, there is no provision 
in the plan to maintain a certain 
number of members on the com- 
mittee, nor is there a caveat stipu- 
lating that the number of com- 
mittee members was not to fall 
below an established minimum 
for the work of the committee to 
be valid and acceptable. 

Provision: Guiding principles 
— “The project is designed to let 
the people of the tribe develop 

See “Elders Speak” pg. 11 
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Tribe saves Anishinaabe cemetery, old village 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Along St. Martin’s Bay on 
Lake Huron, northeast of the 
Mackinac Straits, is a private 
little cemetery called Wequayoc 
Cemetery. Larry Grimes tended 
that cemetery from the late ’60s 
until shortly before his death this 
past March at the age of 82. His 
mother-in-law Agnes Paquin, his 
wife Anna, and finally Grimes 
himself, were all laid to rest there 
as were many Anishinaabe. 

Grimes wanted to bequeath the 
cemetery to the tribe in exchange 
for its care in perpetuity. “Fve 
taken care of it for 40 years and I 
want to make sure someone will 
take care of it after I kick off,” he 
said, and agreed in January 2010 
to put the cemetery in the tribe’s 
hands. 

But the paperwork was never 
completed and after his death, 
all of his land went up for public 
auction. The tribe stepped in and 
purchased it for $155,000. 

The one- acre cemetery was 
called Bishop Baraga Cemetery 
for over a century. A few 
years ago, Grimes renamed it 
“Wequayoc” because he thought 
it was more appropriate. “Agnes 
used to talk about Wequayoc, 
the Ojibwe place name here. It 


means ‘Big Bay’ and seemed 
more appropriate than ‘Baraga,’” 
Grimes said back in January 
2010 . 

Besides the cemetery, the 
property is the site of an old 
village, also called Wequayoc. 
Grimes related that back in the 
early 1940s, Agnes began the pro- 
cess of preserving the old village 
area, which was divided up into a 
number of lots across 40 acres. In 
1968, she finally obtained the last 
quit claim deed. 

“Her boy and I started clean- 
ing it up and I started taking care 
of the cemetery around 1968 
or ’69,” recalled Grimes. “We 
bought out the other kids on the 
40 acres and it’s been my hobby 
ever since.” 

In a 2010 interview, Grimes 
showed off a photo of his wife, 
and smiled at it, still in love. 
Career Navy, he married Anna 
Paquin, a nurse from St. Ignace, 
in 1961 , retiring from the Navy in 
1968 and settling down near his 
wife’s family. Anna died in 1995. 

Thank you, Lawrence Grimes, 
for protecting and caring for 
Wequayoc Cemetery all these 
years. May we do as good a job 
as you did. 



From “Elders Speak,” Page 10 

and vote on proposed amend Comment: As mentioned pre- 


ments to the Constitution. The 
Constitution is a document for 
all of the people and the whole 
tribe. The board of directors 
has agreed to take steps to 
stay neutral in the project, to 
try to keep politics out of the 
project and allow the people 
to develop amendments to the 
Constitution.” 

Comment: This section of the 
plan is designed to create a work 
environment for the committee 
that allows the drafting process 
to proceed, free of intimidation 
by the board and ensure that it 
is the voters who make a final 
decision on any proposed amend- 
ments. 

Provision: Approval process 

— “Once proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution are 
developed, the committee shall 
forward their recommenda- 
tions to the board of direc- 
tors. According to the current 
requirements contained in the 
1975 Constitution, the board of 
directors must ask the BIA to 
hold a special election, called 
a ‘secretarial election,’ for the 
voters to make a final decision 
on any proposed amendments.” 


viously in the comments covering 
paragraph 2 of the plan, accord- 
ing to the newly established 
law, the role of the board in the 
approval process is extremely 
limited; it basically amounts to 
calling for a secretarial election. 

Provision: Voters have the 
final say - “Any decisions 
reached by the committee will 
not be final until approval 
by the voters in an election. 

The voters of the tribe will 
make the final decision on any 
proposed amendments to the 
Constitution.” 

Comment: Again, a very clear 
affirmation of the voters’ rights 
and responsibilities in this matter. 

Now, let’s go back to the start 
of our journey! 

Sixty years ago a handful of 
elders from Sugar Island made 
tribal history. They had a vision 
for our people. They were will- 
ing to make bold decisions and 
do what was necessary to for- 
malize the inherent sovereignty 
of our nation. They charted a 
course for our tribe that allowed 
for the perpetuation of our 
culture and provided the basis 
for the continued welfare and 



From the Archives of Win Awenen Nisitotung 

In January 2010, Cecil Pavlat (R) presented Larry Grimes (L) with a plaque of appreciation, a Pendleton 
blanket and performed a drum song for him when Grimes formally agreed to leave the one-acre Wequayoc 
Cemetery to the Sault Tribe. Unfortunately, the paperwork was never completed, but the tribe was able to 
purchase the entire 40-acre parcel for $155,000, including shoreline. Various uses have already been pro- 
posed, including growing wild rice. Below is a shot in Wequayoc in the winter, and to the left, Wequayoc 
— the Big Bay, just behind a beautiful stand of pines on a sunny winter’s day in January 2010. 



prosperity of our tribal com- 
munity. The course they charted 
was the essence of our current 
Constitution. As was outlined 
above, our tribe has outgrown 
the current Constitution. It no 
longer serves us well. 

Fred L. Hatch and the oth- 
ers made tribal history 60 years 
ago. Now it’s our turn to make 
history. The Elder Advisory 
Committee requests that this 
board of directors officially peti- 
tions the BIA to hold a secre- 
tarial election so that the voters 
of the tribe have the opportunity 
to draw on their wisdom and 
intelligence and make the final 
decision on whether or not the 
proposed new Constitution is 
the right document to guide our 
tribe into the future. Further, it is 
requested that the proposed new 
Constitution be the complete 
document, as submitted to the 
board of directors on Feb. 11, 
2008, by the all- volunteer com- 
mittee that drafted it. 

Since the project was put on 
a shelf four years ago, there are 
some who will say there should 
be more public hearings. That 
would serve no useful purpose 
but to delay a vote on the project. 


It is recommended that a copy of 
the proposed new Constitution 
be posted in a special edition of 
the tribal newspaper to refresh 
the memory of the community 
and provide them with a piece of 
history, should they adopt it by 
their vote. 

Since the project was put 
on a shelf four years ago, there 
are some who will say we 
can’t afford the proposed new 
Constitution at this time. The 
same argument was made four 
years ago. Since then, we have 
invested $2.5 million on wind- 
mills in Mexico with the poten- 
tial for little or no return for the 
next 10 years. We have agreed 
to become involved in a multi- 
million dollar casino project in 
Lansing. There’s something terri- 
bly wrong with this picture. I say 
this: If my daughter was diag- 
nosed with cancer; if my health 
insurance was limited; if my life 
savings was depleted, you can 
bet that I would leave no stone 
unturned to make sure that she 
got the best of care. If I was cut- 
ting wood with a friend and my 
friend cut himself badly, I would 
do everything I could to stop 
the bleeding. Figuratively, our 


present form of government is a 
type of cancer and our people are 
bleeding. On Dec. 6, 2005, by 
unanimous vote, our board said 
so! 

Hopefully, the board will take 
the steps necessary to treat the 
cancer, stop the bleeding, employ 
some creative financing and 
make the protections and benefits 
of the proposed new Constitution 
available to our people. 

In conclusion, let me put this 
request by the Elder Advisory 
Committee in perspective — this 
is not about Bob Menard, it is 
not about the Elder Advisory 
Committee, and while the fate of 
this document is in your hands, it 
goes beyond you, IT IS REALLY 
ALL ABOUT THE PEOPLE 
AND THE NEXT SEVEN 
GENERATIONS. 

I leave you with this final 
thought: The results of the last 
election left no question that the 
people feel strongly that there 
is need for a drastic change in 
the way our tribe does business. 
Like our forefathers, let US rise 
to the occasion. This proposed 
new Constitution will allow us to 
accomplish that. 

Chi miigwech. 
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Photos by Brenda Austin 

Above, new Appeals Court Judge Jay Finch takes the oath of office at 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Tribal Court, administered by 
tribal Chairperson Aaron Payment. 

At right, Dyke Justin, retiring after many years of service, is honored by 
Tribal Court with a beautiful Hudson Bay blanket. 




Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

STUFF IT — Above, United Way 
volunteer coordinator Steve Carey 
and Sault Tribe Payroll’s Lisa 
Moran with school supplies col- 
lected at the Sault Tribe admin- 
istration building for Stuff the 
Bus, an intiative to collect school 
supplies for the free backpack 
event for local school children 
at the end of August. Moran is a 
member of the tribe’s United Way 
committee. Tribal employees in 
the administration complex and 
health center in Sault Ste. Marie 
contributed. 


Junior Police Academy gives insight to youth 


By Brenda Austin 

A record number of kids ages 
11 to 15 participated in this year’s 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
(STLE) Junior Police Academy. 
The 45 participants, counselors 
and officers spent a week in the 
woods of the U.P. at Boedne Bay 
in Moran Aug. 6-10. The annual 
camp is free to Sault Tribe youth 
and features law enforcement 
training activities and recreational 
fun. 

According to STLE Office 
Manager Lona Stewart, there 
were a lot of firsts at this year’s 
camp. One of those was Officer 
Ryan Luben and his K-9 part- 
ner, Lux. A new addition to the 
department, Lux is a highly 
trained police K-9. Luben and 
Lux spent a few hours with the 
kids doing a presentation high- 
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lighting Lux’s skills in searching 
for and finding narcotics and in 
tracking suspects. 

One of the highlights from the 
kids’ standpoint was meeting Ken 
Belanger, a former NHL player, 
who talked to the kids about 
bullying. Also for the first time, 
Border Patrol agents attended the 
camp and taught the kids survival 
skills and shared a presentation 
with them. Adding to what they 
learned from the agents, STLEs 
Emergency Manager Matt 
Carpentier worked with the kids 
on practicing wilderness survival 
skills including building some 
primitive shelters in the woods 
around the camp. 

A staple of the camp, each 
year the kids participate in fire- 
arm’s training, building entry and 
taking turns in front of the MILO 
simulator. They also do light 
physical fitness training, learn 
about evidence collection and 
watch a taser training presentation 
where this year Chairman Aaron 
Payment volunteered to take a 


hit. There is also first aid train- 
ing, swat team techniques, felony 
traffic stops, report writing, water 
safety and fingerprinting and fire 
safety. 

Of course, camp can’t be all 
work and presentations. Each 
afternoon the vans were loaded 
with beach towels, balls and 
chairs for a short drive down the 
road to Lake Michigan for some 
swimming. Due to a scheduled 
presenter backing out at the last 
minute, the kids were also treated 
to a trip to Castle Rock in St. 
Ignace and a trip to State Police 
Post 83 for a presentation by 
its dive team. Camp counselors 
also had fun playing volleyball 
and tossing footballs with the 
youth. And the winning team of 
the much anticipated volleyball 
game between the counselors and 
cadets? The counselors! 

Some of the more sobering 
activities the camp participants 
were involved in included a pre- 
sentation by MSP Trooper Ailene 
Bitnar, who brought out the AAA 


Distracted Driving simulator to 
show the kids how dangerous dis- 
tracted driving can be. A presen- 
tation by Sault resident Bonnie 
Raffaele hit even closer to home. 
The KDR Challenge, which she 
presented, was created in memory 
of her daughter Kelsey Dawn 
Raffaele, a student at Sault Area 
High School who was tragically 
killed in an automobile accident 
on Jan. 24, 2010. Raffaele told the 
kids the KDR Challenge educates 
Michigan youth about the dangers 
of using a cell phone while driv- 
ing. The letters K-D-R stand for 
Kids Driving Responsibly as well 
as Kelsey’s initials. All the kids 
took up the challenge by signing 
a KDR Challenge banner stating 
they would not drive distracted by 
using a cell phone to call or text. 

STLE Chief of Police Robert 
Marchand said all too often the 
only contact youth have with 
police officers is a negative one. 
Pointing out that sometimes that 
is just part of an officer’s job, 
Marchand said the camp experi- 
ence helps officers and youth to 
build positive relationships at an 
early age to show them that the 
officers are not the bad guys. 

“We are hoping that when 
these kids grow into young adults 
they have a good understand- 
ing of who we are and what we 
do. We are people they can talk 
to and confide in and trust,” 
Marchand said. 

He said one of their current 
employees, Casey Povey, par- 
ticipated in one of the first Jr. 
Police camps. “If they go into 
law enforcement that’s great,” 
Marchand said. “But for a lot of 
the kids, maybe the camp is a 
good chance to have a vacation 


that they otherwise wouldn’t have 
had.” 

Marchand said he would like 
to sincerely thank everyone in 
law enforcement for coming 
together and donating their time 
to the camp. “Most of the staff 
at Law Enforcement came out to 
volunteer even on their days off,” 
he said. “A good number of offi- 
cers who donated their time have 
families at home — that really 
shows what it means to every- 
body to volunteer that whole 
week of their time to come out 
and spend it with the kids. That 
says a lot about the department 
and their willingness to do that.” 

With the camp no longer 
receiving state funding, the 
department had to find a way to 
raise funds. The second annual 
Junior Police Academy Golf 
Charity Scramble was held at 
Tanglewood Golf Course this 
summer and raised close to 
$4,000 in addition to donations. 
During the camp, Chairperson 
Aaron Payment made a personal 
donation of $1,000 towards future 
camps. 

“It takes a large amount 
of work to put the camp on,” 
Marchand said. “The planning 
and preparation really pays off. 

At the end of the week you are 
totally exhausted but it is well 
worth it and you sit back and say, 
That was a good time and a great 
camp.’” 

Each year the camp costs the 
department between $6,000 and 
$7,000. “So between now and 
next summer’s camp we will be 
soliciting funds to keep the camp 
going into the 2014 season,” 
Marchand said. 

See pages 14-15 for photos . 
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Sault Tribe golf scholarship event nets over $73,000 



Team Waste Management / UBS Financial Services — L-R: Todd 
Menard, Paul DeWeese, Pat VanSloten, Craig Wallis. First place men’s 
division — shot a 60 and tied with O’Connors Team, but won the tie 
breaker. 



Team O’Connor’s Chrysler Dodge and Jeep — L-R: Chelsea O’Connor, 
Dennis Jahn, Vance Barber, Barry O’Connor. Second place men’s divi- 
sion 



Member of Team Cloverland Electric reviewing the rules of play 
L-R: Jim Bennin, Jim Wilson 



Golfers of the 2012 Sault Tribe Golf Scholarship Classic getting ready 
for the shot-gun start. 


12 th Annual 



The Sault Tribe Golf Scholarship Classic was held July 28 at Wild 
Bluff Golf Course in Bay Mills. The annual event raised over $73,000, 
which will be used to fund Sault Tribe scholarships. 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

Left: Dave Hank of the ACC Planned Service Team at the driving range 
prior to the shot-gun. Above: Sysco Food Service of Grand Rapids team 
(L-R) Jonathan Clegg, Caity Carter, Angela Benson, Jason Wenzel 
took first place in the mixed division — shot a 64. 


THANK YOU! 

The/ Sault Ste/. Marie/ T rihe/ of Chippewa/ I ndiany 
would/ Idee/ to- thank/ our generous ypon&ory our wtany vol- 
unteer y and/ our dedicated/ commtttee/ vnemhery who- helped/ 
mahe/the/ 12^ Annual Sault Tribe/ Golf Scholarship ClaisLo 

a/ tremendouy succesy! 

Double Diamond Sponsors 

Global Cash Access • Gordon Food Service • Sawruk Management, Inc. 

Reception Sponsor 

PNC Bank 

Lunch Sponsor 

Sault Printing Company 

Diamond Sponsors 

Cloverland Electric Cooperative • JKL Fiduciary Committee 
Martin Waymire Advocacy Communications, Inc. 

Peninsula Fiber Network, LLC • Plunkett Cooney 

Platinum Sponsors 

ACC Planned Service, Inc. • Arrow Constructions • NGS / CoreSource 
Miller / Coors Brewing Company • Sysco Food Service of Grand Rapids 

Gold Sponsors 

Chippewa County War Memorial Hospital • Dalco Enterprises, Inc. 

Madigan Pingatore Insurance Services • NAV Integrated Security Technology 
S. Abraham & Sons, Inc. • TriMedia Environmental & Engineering Services, LLC 
UBS Financial Services • U.P. Engineers & Architects, Inc. • Waste Management 

Hole Sponsors 

Anderson Tackman & Company, PLC • Autore Oil Company • Bovia Design Group 
First National Bank of St. Ignace • Giarmarco, Mullins & Horton, P.C. • Great Lakes Wine & 
Spirits • Law Offices of Bruce R. Greene & Associates, LLC • Marquette General Hospital 
Midwestwern Broadcasting Company • Sawyer Village • Staples • The Printer, Inc. 

Car Hole In One Sponsors 

O'Connor's Chrysler Jeep Dodge 
Soo Motors Ford Lincoln Mercury 

Cart Sponsors 

Arfstrom Pharmacies, Inc. • Bar Beverage Control, Inc. • Bay Business Resources, Inc. 
Blue Diamond Window Cleaning • Brecheisen Diesel Service, Inc. • Central Savings Bank 
CompOne Administrators, Inc. • Delta Disposal • Don Cooper • DeMawating Development 
Gallagher Benefit Services, Inc. • Happy Chef Uniform, Inc. • Krasity's Medical & Surgical 
Supply »Lake Matley Clothing, Inc. • Lord's Dental Studio, Inc. • Manistique Oil Co., Inc. • 
Mark's Tire, Inc. •National Office Products and Printing, Inc. • Pearson Asbestos Abatement, 
Inc. • Pingatore Cleaners, Inc. •Schoolcraft Memorial Hospital • Shute Oil • Soo Co-op Credit 

Union • Upper Peninsula Fuels, Inc. 
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Law enforcement, board representatives, agencies and youth made this years camp a success 



Camp participants listened to a presentation by Sault resident Bonnie Raffaele who explained the KDR 
Challenge, which was created in memory of her daughter Kelsey Dawn Raffaele, a student at Sault Area 
High School who was tragically killed in an automobile accident Jan. 24, 2010. Raffaele developed the KDR 
Challenge to educate Michigan youth about the dangers of using a cell phone while driving. 



Camp participants took turns signing the KDR Challenge banner pledg- 
ing to not drive distracted by texting or using cell phones. 



Officer Eric Rye shows the kids the proper techniques for entering a 
building. 



Officers and volunteers made and served lunch to a hungry line of youth, counselors and officers. 



Impromptu volleyball games kept the youth busy between other scheduled events. 
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Officers preparing the youth to participate in some target practice. Each participant strapped on a holster 
and real 9mm hand gun that had been modified to shoot only simunitions (for simunition training only). The 
modified 9mm rounds have a plastic tip that has paint in the end. 



Unit I board representative Debra Pine taking a turn at the AAA 
Distracted Driving simulator with encouragement from Officer Mike 
Pins and Unit 1 representative Jen McLeod (not shown). 



Left: Lux the K-9. Right: Jenna Homminga, a crack shot - she drew a 
smiley face on the target with her shots. 



Andrew Hutchinson gets direction from Officer Sam Gardner during 
simunitions practice. 



Aaron Payment made a personal donation of $1 ,000 to the Junior Police 
Academy. 



Left: Chad Pifer, Owen Nolan and Griffin Ewanouski practicing building 
entry and learning how to back each other up. 
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Above: Officer Sam Gardner heads to the beach with the kids for a late 
afternoon break. Right: Swimming in Lake Michigan. 



Mike Povey (left) and Chief of Police Bob Marchand (right) prepare Chairman Aaron Payment who volun- 
teered to be tasered at the camp. Officer Eric Rye pulled the trigger when given the go ahead. 




Unit III board representative Bridgette Sorenson shoots at bad guys on the MILO simulator being operated 
by Officer Thomas Money from the Manistique office. 


Officer Eric Rye instructs kids on building entry while one of them keeps the suspect (Officer Dan Frechette) 
in her sights. 
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Chi Mukwa Day Camp 




A large group of youngsters took advantage of a Chi Mukwa excursion to Tapawingo 
Farms in Sault Ste. Marie on Aug. 10. Above, a group of lads become acquainted with 
a couple of friendly alpacas as other children practice teamwork by herding goats 
into hutches without using their hands. The youth enjoyed lessons about the farm’s 
animals, teamwork, critical thinking, solving problems and more. 



Above, Helenna Krull of the Chi Mukwa Summer Recration Program coaches 
Veralynn Breslin as she uses a spoon to propel a raw egg towards a finish 
line during a racing heat. Below, Adam Ruotsala acts as part of a team to herd 
chickens. Anyone interested in learning more about the Chi Mukwa Summer 
Recreation Program may call Dianna Allen at 635-4777. 



Below, Nathan Ernst teaches youngsters about pigs and the origin of some 
of the meats and other products they yield. Bottom right, the youth became 
likewise acquainted with cattle. The youth also learned some interesting 
things about rabbits. Any questions about Tapawingo Farms may be directed 
to Jessie Beckett via (906) 322-6381 or Facebook. 




Children work together to direct a goat into a hutch. The “farm Olympics” events 
gave the youth an opportunity for some exercise in addition to the learning experi- 
ences through fun and games. The Chi Mukwa Summer Recreation Program spon- 
sored the outing. 



A few of the goats in two of the hutches as the teams try to round up the rest. 


Photos by Rick Smith and Jessie Beckett 



An elated Eden Palmer successfully crosses the finish line with the egg intact. Tapawingo 
Farms invites the public to their Fall Harvest Festival on Saturday, Oct. 20, from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m., to enjoy hayrides, tours, a pumpkin patch, equine exhibitions throughout the day by local 
professionals, blacksmith demonstrations, local crafters and vendors offerings and a bounce 
house. Admission is free but donations will be accepted and appreciated. 
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Ebert-Schultz engagement 



Kelley and Dennis Ebert of St. Cloud, Wise., are pleased to 
announce the engagement of their daughter, Shannon Lee Ebert, to 
Cory David Schultz, son of Leroy and Mary Schultz. The couple lives 
in Campbellsport, Wise., their wedding is planned for Oct. 6, 2012. 


O'Neill-Nash engaged 



Jack and Janice O’Neill, 
along with Dan Nash and Jane 
Sedlecky, announce the engage- 
ment of their children, Erin 
O’Neill and Dustin Nash. 

The future bride graduated 
from the University of Michigan 
as a doctor of pharmacy and is a 
pharmacist at Safeway pharmacy 


in Anchorage, Alaska. 

The future groom is a senior 
airman in the United States Air 
Force. He is serving with the 
USAF as an electrician and is 
stationed at Elmendorf AFB in 
Anchorage. 

A wedding is planned for Sept. 
21 in Marquette. 



Mastaw, Payment united 


On a gorgeous summer day on June 30, 2012, Shelly Mastaw wed 
Russell Payment III in an outdoor ceremony at the groom’s parent’s 
home in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Rev. Jan Sweet performed the ceremony. Attendees were Russell 
Payment Sr. and Sheryl Hammock. Parents of the bride are the late 
William Mastaw and Mary Mastaw. Parents of the groom are Russell 
Payment Jr., and Camille Payment. 

The couple were once in love and found each other again three 
years ago. They are residing in Austin, Texas, where the groom has 
relocated from South Carolina for his work. 


Kateri Tekakwitha to be 
canonized in Rome 


By Lisa Dietz 

On Oct. 21 , 2012, the first 
Native American saint will be 
canonized in Rome. This is an 
event that will be telecast world- 
wide live on EWTN (channel 353 
on Charter Cable). To help honor 
this event, Native Americans 
from all over Indianland will be 
attending, dressed in full rega- 
lia. It will be something a lot of 
Europeans have never ever seen, 
about 1 ,000 of us gathered in 
front of St. Peters in Rome in our 
beautifull regalia for this sweet 
little Woodland Indian woman 
who lived hunderds of years ago 
in relative obscurity in New York. 

Kateri Tekakwitha was born 
in 1656 in a little village along 
the Mohawk river in upstate New 
York. She loved her mother, a 
Christian Huron captive who had 
married a Mohawk chief, and 
learned the faith from her. She 
had an adorable baby brother to 
play with and life was good. But 
a horrible smallpox epidemic 
swept through her village and 
took away her parents and the 
baby. It left her almost blind and 
scarred for life with pock marks. 
There were no orphans in Indian 
homes — her uncle and aunt took 
her into their lodge. 

Later, Jesuits came to teach 
and she listened on the side- 
lines, remembering with love 
what her mother had taught her 
what seemed to be so very long 
ago. She finally had the courage 
to insist to her family that she 
must be baptized. At age 20, she 
received baptism, but with it per- 
secution from all sides. She loved 
her family and was thankful for 
their help as a child so she never 
complained. When it became too 
difficult, she moved away to a 
Christian community run by the 
Jesuits. 

Here she flourished. She dedi- 



cated the rest of her short life to 
prayer, penance and helping the 
poor and distressed in her village. 
She consecrated herself to the 
Lord and received communion 
often. 

Her health was never good and 
she often gave her food to some- 
one else in need, her health faded. 
On April 17 at age 24 she laid 
down on the blanket on her cabin 
floor and never got up again. The 

Help Brother John 
get to Rome; benefit 
March Gras dinner 
Sept. 22 

Sept. 22 from 2 to 7 p.m. 
at Marquette Hall (behind St. 
Izaac Joques church), there 
will be a Mardi Gras style 
dinner and festival featuring 
a great raffle, games for the 
kids, eat-in or take-out for the 
adults. Menu includes jam- 
balaya, gumbo and dessert. 
Adults $7 , children $5 and 
under 5 is free. This is a bene- 
fit to help Brother John Hascall 
travel to Rome this fall to wit- 
ness the canonization of the 
first Native American saint.) 


priest came and gave her the last 
sacrament and she died. Almost at 
once, a beautiful fragrance filled 
the room and all the scars left 
her face. She was called the Lily 
of the Mohawks because of her 
beauty and the fragrance, people 
came from far and wide to pray 
at her burial. Long after she was 
buried, they still came and many 
received healing. 

When my children were little, 

I told them this story many times. 
When we watched Pope John 
Paul II be elected, we thought to 
write him about her. When I was 
a year old she had been declared 
Venerable. So I wrote him a let- 
ter, illustrated with woodland 
beadwork on the birch and asked 
him to help her cause. Our young 
Native American girls needed a 
role model who was like them, 

I wrote. It probably didn’t make 
much of a difference, but many 
other Native moms were also 
writing him and not long after, 
in 1980, he declared her blessed 
and opened the door for Blessed 
Kateri to become our much need- 
ed Native saint. 

So on Oct. 21, 1,000 of us will 
be in Rome to see this event. I 
will be there in white elkskin and 
I like to think our dear Kateri will 
be amazed to look down from 
heaven and see so many of us in 
Rome, of all places, and dressed 
so proudly in our regalia in her 
honor. With all the suffering she 
went through in her day, our girls 
have it even worse than she did 
even with all the modern won- 
ders, cars, computers they have, 
because they have the decline of 
morals in the world, drugs, alco- 
hol and so on to deal with. May 
Saint Kateri be a heroine and 
role model for our young girls 
and women forever and give our 
young ones heavenly guidance in 
their lives. 


Tribal members graduate 



Haran Ellis graduated from 
the United States Coast Guard 
Training Center in Cape May, 
N.J., on August 10, 2012. He was 
awarded the John W. Campbell 
Physical Fitness Award as spe- 
cial honor. Haran is currently 
stationed at USCG Air Station 
Kodiak, Alaska, where he has 
been assigned to an aids to navi- 
gation unit. He said, “I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity to serve 
our country, see exciting places 
and earn money for college.” 



Heather Marie Payment, 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
H. Payment, graduated on May 
13, 2012, with honors from the 
College of William and Mary, 
which is the second oldest college 
in the country. Heather earned a 
Bachelor of Science in kinesiol- 
ogy magna cum laude with a 
concentration in health sciences. 
Heather is continuing her educa- 
tion at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill School of 
Medicine, where she will obtain 


a DPT doctorate in physical 
therapy. Payment is a member 
of the Sault Tribe and hopes to 
provide health care services to 
tribal members. She is the grand- 
daughter of Merlin “Bunny” and 
Madeline Payment, both tribal 
members. 



Mathew Carlton Borchert 

of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has 
graduated from Weber College in 
Ogden, Utah, with a bachelor’s 
degree majoring in English with a 
psychology minor. 
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ETHEL J. CADREAU 

Ethel J. Cadreau, 71, of 
Kinross, Mich., died on Aug. 

11, 2012, at Marquette General 
Hospital. She was born on Jan. 

27, 1941, in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

She belonged to the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and was known for her Native 
crafts, especially sweet grass and 
black ash baskets. 

She is survived by her son, 

Paul (Lois) Cadreau of Kinross; 
brothers, Edward Cook, Lome 
Cook and Charles Cook; grand- 
children Lisa and Angelia 
Cadreau; great-grandchildren, 
Kayla, Emily and Taytum 
Cadreau; niece, Gina (Chris) 
Harmon; nephew Richard 
Dubord; nephew and special 
friend, Todd “Toddeo” Shannon; 
best friend, MaryLou Skipper; 
step-grandchildren, Donald 
(Brooke) Carlson, Denise (Jeff 
Gordon) Carlson, Louis Carlson, 
Marie Carlson; and several step- 
great grandchildren. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents, Joseph “Mann” and 
Margaret “Mugs” Gurnoe; daugh- 
ters, Kathy Gumoe and Theresa 
Gurnoe; son, Kenneth Gumoe; 
sisters, Beverly Albon and Edna 
Dubord; and brothers, James, 
Lome “Bunn,” Leroy, Brian and 
Robert Cook. 

Funeral services took place 
Aug. 16 at the Sault Tribe 
Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building with Brother John 
Hascall officiating. Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home assisted 
the family with arrangements. 

NOEL.F. FORTIN 

Noel, known to his family as 
“Buzz,” walked on to a better 
place and to be with the Lord on 
Aug. 25, 2012, at his home in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Buzz was 
born in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on March 4, 1949, to Frieda 
Wright and Edmond Fortin. 

He was a proud member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. Because of his 
heritage, his friends called him 
“Chief.” 

Buzz was a proud veteran of 
the Army and served in Vietnam. 
He was a member of VFW Post 
1590 in Daytona Beach. The 
members held a heartfelt memo- 
rial for Buzz for his time served 
in the military and a foreign war. 
They said he was one of them. 
They had some wonderful stories 
to tell and such kind words about 
Buzz. 

Buzz loved to go boating and 
he spent his days near the ocean 
that brought him so much happi- 
ness. Buzz was also very close to 
his family and he loved them all 
very much. 

Buzz will join his mother 
Frieda Hanson and father Ed 
Fortin; two sisters, Aurelia 
Loverage and Laurelie Bolan; and 
two brothers, Orran White and 
Rocque Fortin. 

He leaves behind to cherish his 
memory, his wife, Mary Fortin 
of Daytona Beach, Fla.; three 
daughters, Tracy Chamberlain of 
Cape Coral, Fla., Kristen Fortin 
of Happy Valley, Ore. and Brooke 
Westbrook of Lakeland Fla.; six 
grandchildren; sisters, Eileen 
Seabolt of Waterford Mich., 
Vivian Lowery of Rector, Ariz., 
Sandra Botsford of Edgewater, 
Fla., Denise Fortin of White 
Lake, Mich, and Carla Suave 
of Lakeland; brothers, Stephen 


Fortin of Hartland, Mich, and E. 

J. Fortin of Flint, Mich. 

Buzz came from a very large 
family and will be missed by 
many nieces and nephews, two 
aunts and many cousins. 

The Rose — The rose is bent 
and wilted, the petals falling one 
by one. Once it was beautiful, but 
now its life is done. Except for 
one petal, it just keeps holding 
tight. And I wonder, will it make 
it through the night? 

It reminds me of my family 
as we, too, fall one by one. Like 
the rose, they were beautiful, for 
some their life not yet begun. The 
rest of us keep clinging to the 
stem that holds us tight. Waiting, 
waiting for the call we know will 
come some fateful night. 

The pain will come and never 
leave, as another life comes to 
a close. We’ll gather to say our 
good-byes and upon the grave, 
we’ll place a rose. 

June 1, 2002, Sandra Botsford 

NANCY A. GLODEN 

Nancy Ann Gloden, 62, of 
Crystal, Mich., died on Aug. 5, 
2012, in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
She was born Dec. 16, 1949, in 
Sault Ste. Marie 

Nancy grew 
up in DeTour 
Village and 
then attended 
Northern 
Michigan 
University. 

She lived in 
the Lansing 
area for many 
years where she raised her son 
and worked for the Michigan 
Department of Transportation. 

Nancy was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. She enjoyed 
turkey hunting, deer hunting, 
interior decorating, investigating 
paranormal activities, classic cars 
and disco music. 

Nancy is survived by her 
husband, James H. Gloden of 
Crystal, whom she married Sept. 
1, 2001; her mother, Pauline 
Rita (nee LaPoint) Tominack of 
DeTour Village; her uncle, Robert 
(Pat) LaPoint of Drummond 
Island; and many cousins. 

Nancy was preceded in death 
by her son, Nathan Charles 
Loveless; her father, Edwin 
“Mark” Tominack; and her first 
husband, Harry Earl Loveless. 

Services were held on Aug. 

13 at Ferris Church of Christ in 
Vestaburg. Burial will be in Ferris 
Township Cemetery in Vestaburg. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
of Pickford assisted the family. 
Condolences may be sent to the 
family at www.reamergalerfuner- 
alhome.com. 



MARY A. GROGAN 



Mary Anna “Nan” Grogan, 79, 
of Moran passed away on July 
28, 2012, at McLaren Northern 
Michigan Hospital, surrounded 
by her family. She had suffered a 
stroke on July 22 at home. 

She was born on May 25, 


1933, m 
Epoufette to 
William and 


Delia (nee 
Paquin) Bellant. 

Mrs. Grogan 
graduated from 
LaSalle High 
School in St. 


Ignace and mar- 
ried Patrick Grogan Nov. 8, 1952. 
She was an elder of the Sault 


Walking On 


Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, a member of Immaculate 
Conception Catholic Church in 
Moran, serving as Eucharistic 
minister and sacharist, and in the 
Altar Society for many years. She 
was an excellent cook, working 
at various restaurants including 
Al’s Pancake House; Gustafsons 
in Brevort; and Borlands. Mrs. 
Grogan was known for her home- 
made pies and bread. 

She enjoyed attending church, 
walking, gardening, picking ber- 
ries, making jelly, canning and 
baking. She especially enjoyed 
spending time with family and 
caring for them. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band, Patrick; five children and 
their families, Rodney and Lany 
Grogan of Sault Ste. Marie, 

Linda Grogan of St. Ignace, Kelly 
Grogan of St. Ignace, Mike and 
Joni Grogan of Moran and Tim 
Grogan of Munising; two sisters, 
Alice Quinlan of Newberry and 
Betty Carlson of Brimley; eight 
grandchildren, seven great-grand- 
children and many nieces and 
nephews. 

She was preceded in death 
by two brothers-in-law, Frank 
Quinlan of Newberry and Chuck 
Carlson of Brimley. 

Mass of Christian burial took 
place on Aug. 2 at Immaculate 
Conception Church in Moran 
with Father Pawel Macwel and 
Father Norbert Landreville 
officiating; burial followed in 
Epoufette Cemetery with Native 
American rites. 

Dodson Funeral Home in St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

THOMAS L. MCCLUSKY, 

Aug. 24, 1953 -Dec. 16, 2009 
I’m sending a 
dove to Heaven 
with a parcel 
on its wing. Be 
careful when 
you open it, it’s 
full of beautiful 
things. Inside 
are a million 
kisses wrapped 
up in a million hugs to say how 
much I miss you and to send 
you all my love. I hold you close 
within my heart, and there you 
will remain until we meet again. 

Sadly missed and loved by 
mother, May Machin, wife, 
“Angel Eyes,” brothers and sis- 
ters. 



LAQUITA A. MUNRO 

LaQuita Agnes Munro, 78, 
of DeTour Village, Mich., died 
on Aug. 30, 2012 in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. She was bom on 
Nov. 11, 1933, on Dmmmond 
Island, Mich., to Elwin Francis 
and Margaret Zepherina (nee 
Stevenson) Cleaver. 

LaQuita grew up on 
Dmmmond 
Island and 
then attended 
high school 
in Coldwater, 

Mich. She 
met Mitchell 
Leszczynski 
from Detroit 
while he was 
visiting the island. When they 
married, they lived in Detroit 
where they owned and oper- 
ated a gas station. They later 
moved to St. Clair Shores and, 
when Mitchell became disabled, 
LaQuita operated a convenience 
and party store she owned in 



Lincoln Park. With Mitchell in 
continued ill health, they returned 
to Dmmmond Island where 
LaQuita worked at Sune’s Dry 
Goods Store. Mitchell died in 
1976. On June 20, 1979, she mar- 
ried William “Bid” Munro and 
they made their home in DeTour. 

LaQuita enjoyed gardening 
both flowers and tomatoes, sew- 
ing and walking the beaches on 
Dmmmond looking for pudding 
stones. 

LaQuita is survived by her 
daughter, Michele J. Ledy of St. 
Ignace, Mich.; sons, Mitchell 
W. Leszczynski of DeTour 
and Michael E. Leszczynski 
of Southgate, Mich.; step-chil- 
dren, Vernon Munro, William 
“Bud” Munro, Karen Munro, 
Lynn Montgomery, and Suzanne 
Munro; grandchildren, Mitchell 
E. Anderson, Marc Anderson, 
Lawrence M. Ledy, Adam G. 
Ledy, Aaron Blaze Leszczynski, 
Hunter P. Leszczynski; and 
step-grandchildren, Mackenzie 
Munro, Carolyn Munro, John 
Munro, Meggie Munro, Benjamin 
Montgomery and Olivia 
Montgomery; sister, Audrey M. 
Bailey of Dmmmond Island; sis- 
ter-in-law, Suzanne Stevenson; 
brother-in-law, Donald “Mac” 
Munro; and many nieces and 
nephews. 

LaQuita was preceded in death 
by her parents; one son, Matthew 
Leszczynski; husbands, Mitchell 
E. Leszczynski and William J. 
“Bid” Munro; and one brother, 
Elwin J. Cleaver. 

Services and visitation 
occurred on Sept. 4, 2012, at St. 
Florence Catholic Church on 
Dmmmond Island with Father 
Janusz Romanek as celebrant. 
Burial is in the Dmmmond Island 
Cemetery. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
of Pickford served the family. 
Condolences may be sent to the 
family at www.reamergalerfuner- 
alhome.com. 

SARAH M. PYLE 

Sarah Margeret Pyle, 72, of 
Flint, Mich., went to be with 
her Lord on March 11, 2012, at 
Avalon Hospice. 

Sarah was bom in Flint on 
Nov. 8, 1939, 
to Harold and 
Rose Dudley. 

She married 
Lee Pyle on 
March 28, 

1970. Sarah was 
a member of 
Higher Ground 
Ministry and 
Friends in Christ Senior Group. 
She belonged to the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
She volunteered for many years 
at McLaren Regional Medical 
Center and retired from Ideal 
Pharmacy. 

Surviving are six chil- 
dren, Sherry (Gary) Delacmz 
of Flint, David Middleton of 
Burton, Nancy (Donnie) Isabel 
of Lansing, Jeff (Angi) Pyle 
of Swartz Creek, Joni (Ted) 
Hayden of Plymouth, Indiana 
and Pete (Becky) Pyle of Gaines; 
10 grandchildren; three great- 
grandchildren; a sister, Mary Jo 
(Marvin) Davis; special niece and 
nephew, Sarah and Dave Davis; 
special friends and traveling com- 
panions, Delroy and Pat Hayes. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents; daughter, Mary 
Middleton; granddaughter, Kelly 
Laatz; and nephew, Harold 



“Chubby” Johnson. 

A funeral service was con- 
ducted on March 16, 2012, at the 
Swartz Funeral Home with Pastor 
Jim Garfield officiating followed 
by burial in Great Lakes National 
Cemetery. In lieu of flowers, 
contributions may be made to 
Higher Ground Ministry or 
Friends in Christ Senior Group. 
Condolences may be left at www. 
swartzfuneralhomeinc .com. 

THEODORE J. SNIDER 

Theodore J. Snider, 56, died 
Aug. 26, 2012, at his home on 
Sugar Island. He was bom Sept. 
15, 1955, in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

He belonged to the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and was a member of the 
Legion Riders and the Sons of the 
American Legion. 

He is survived by his wife, 
the former Margie Maleport; 
son, Keith Snider; daughter, 

April Snider; sisters, Dianne 
Perin and Debra (Tom) Cox; 
brothers, George (Mary) Snider, 
Robert (Mary) Snider and Ronald 
(Sandy) Snider; grandchildren, 
Sheldon, Elizabeth and Sierra; 
and many nieces and nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents, George and Katherine 
Snider; daughter, Tonya; sister, 
Darlene Miller; brother-in-law, 
Donald Perin; and nephew, T.J. 
Cox. 

Visitation was held Aug. 29, 
2012, at the Niigaanaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building in Sault Ste. 
Marie with burial in Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Memorial contributions to 
Hospice House of the EUP would 
be appreciated. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home assisted the family 
with arrangements 



MIRANDA J. EID 

Miranda Jenna Eid, born Feb. 
4, 2010, to Lisa and Mohammed 
Eid. Passed away Feb. 10, 2012. 
Surviving brother, David Eid. 

Miranda was a normal two- 
year-old little girl who loved 
balloons, cupcakes and Bubble 
Guppies. 

She is very much missed and 
we just want her name to stay 
alive. God bless you all. 

Things that wear down 
as we get older include our 
vaccinations, many older 
people don ’t realize this. Adult 
immunizations are an excellent 
way to prevent many diseases. 
Vaccines aren ’t just for kids. 
Some childhood vaccinations 
may have worn off. 

Also, chickenpox and 
shingles are caused by the 
same virus, but shingles is more 
common among people over 60. 
If you ’re over 60, you may need 
a shingles vaccination. 

Look into Tdap vaccinations 
against tetanus, diphtheria 
and pertussis. Parts of Tdap 
vaccinations could keep you 
from infecting the grandkids. 
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Chainsaw carver brings life to logs of 10 best in country 


By Brenda Austin 

Retired boilermaker James 
Denkins has been hefting a chain- 
saw and carving a niche as one of 
the 10 best chainsaw carvers in 
the country for the past 25 years. 
A Sault Tribe member who hails 
from Cooks, Mich., and soon 
to be grandfather of six, he said 
he began carving when his boys 
were young. 

Wanting to be involved at 
home with his family as they 
were growing up and not on the 
road looking for work, he began 
making small wooden chainsaw 
creations such as mushrooms 
and cigar store Indians, simpli- 
fied carvings to use for family 
and friends as Christmas gifts. 

He said it didn’t take long before 
people were coming to him with 
special requests and placing 
orders. 

Today, most of his inven- 
tory ranges in size from 2 feet to 
sometimes over 6 feet high. He 
makes bigger pieces by request. 
Right now, he is working on a 
replica of a 7-foot tall, 14-inch 
wide Alaskan totem pole. A local 
resort has placed a special order 
with him for an 8-foot tall, 3-foot 
wide collage piece with carvings 
of about six different animals on 
it. He enjoys working during the 
long winter months in his carving 
shed and garage and said those 
are two projects that will help 
keep him busy. 

His most recent creation 


“Edge of the” 

Forest” was *7 
overseen by J j 
his grand- 
children and , J 
carved with 
a specific 
purpose in ^ 
mind. It 
has been 
entered into I 
the world’s I 
largest art 
competition located in downtown 
Grand Rapids: ArtPrize. 

With $560,000 in total prizes, 
Denkins hopes to bring home the 
first place prize of $200,000 and 
if you happen to be in or near 
Grand Rapids he is asking for 
your vote. 

His enchanting carving is big: 

9 feet high, 6 feet deep and 6 feet 
wide and is a collaboration of 
plants and animals surrounding a 
forest gnome, who is looking out 
from the edge of a forest while 
holding a walking stick. Denkins 
said the gnome is a fanciful play 
on how humans are in the midst 
of everything — most of the time 
surprised at what is happening, 
and not knowing what to do. The 
sprouts of grass, he said, are a 
sign of hope for re-growth and 
understanding. The trees repre- 
sent how age and the elements 
affect everything. The variety 
of animals in the carving, which 
when completed will number 15, 
are meant to be eyecatching while 


also showing how nature adapts 
to its surroundings. 

He began the piece last 
October and worked on it 
throughout the winter. He said 
he visits forums online and con- 
verses with other chainsaw carv- 
ers throughout the world sharing 
pictures and talking and asking 
questions. “I saw a gnome similar 
to the one I carved with the same 
pose on the German forum,” 
he said. “I liked it so much I 
sketched it up and added my own 
ideas to it. I kept the sketch for a 
year or two before finally decid- 
ing to carve it.” 

He begins by roughing out the 
logs with his chainsaw, then uses 
sanding disks and little grinders 
for more detailed work. Then 
he torches the entire piece just 
enough to smooth it out so you 
can’t tell by touch or sight that it 
was carved with a chainsaw. A lot 
of the detail you see on his work 
comes from the painting he does 
to each sculpture before he seals 
them. 

Denkins said he also enjoys 
being able to help out in his com- 
munity by donating pieces to dif- 
ferent fundraising events. In the 
past he has donated to powwows, 
schools, baseball teams, churches 
and benefits. “I have a list a mile 
long that I donate to,” he said. “I 
try not to take my God given tal- 
ent for granted in any way.” 

He said he hopes to make 
some good connections while in 


Grand Rapids and maybe even 
find a buyer for the piece. To read 
about the competition and for vot- 
ing information, visit the ArtPrize 
website at www.artprize.org. 

Click on the link on the top of the 


page “Find Art” and in the search 
bar type in “James Denkins Edge 
of the Forest.” 

You can also view Denkins 
carvings by visiting his website 
at: http://j wcustomcarvings .com. 


Above is one of Jim Denkins ovesized chainsaw carvings destined for 
an upcoming competition. 




Breathable air in the twin Saults, a comparison 
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Stepping out the front door of 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department, Canada is clearly 
visible just across the St. Marys 
River. Just a small passage of 
water away, laws are different, 
traditions are different, languages 
are different, and most important 
to my air monitoring efforts as a 
summer intern, air quality stan- 
dards are different. Air pollutants 
readily pass over the border with 
no regards to citizenship and the 
bridge toll the rest of us are forced 
to pay. The two countries are 
fighting against the same menace, 
pollution; thus, a comparison of 
the standards and air monitoring 
procedures is vital in the collabo- 
ration to fight air pollution. 

Major concerns in Sault Ste. 
Marie Michigan and Ontario are 
particulate matter and ground level 
ozone. Ground level ozone forms 
readily in warm conditions when 
volatile organic compounds and 
nitrogen oxides react in sunlight. 

Volatile organic compounds 
originate from vehicles, fossil 
fuel combustion, steel-making, 
petroleum refining, fuel refilling, 
industrial and residential solvent 
use, paint application, manufactur- 
ing of synthetic materials, food 
processing, agricultural activity 
and wood processing and burning. 
Nitrogen oxides are produced in 
combustion processes including 
transportation and power genera- 
tion and in natural processes such 
as lightning and aerobic activity of 
some bacteria. Ozone is a threat to 
the respiratory system especially 
for sensitive individuals and can 
lead to chest tightness, coughing 
and wheezing in addition to being 
a threat to agriculture. 

Particulate matter (PM) encom- 
passes a wide variety of airborne 


solid substances such as smoke, 
dust and pollen. PM 2.5 and PM 
10 (the numbers refer to particle 
width in microns) are of concern, 
especially for people with existing 
health issues, because their very 
small size allows them to penetrate 
individuals’ respiratory systems. 

While particulate matter origi- 
nates from a variety of natural and 
manmade sources, industrial facili- 
ties, motor vehicles, residential 
wood combustion and dust are 
the major culprits. Ozone and 
particulate matter are particularly 
susceptible to wind and weather 
patterns, especially the long range 
high pressure systems south of the 
lower Great Lakes, making them 


frequent commuters across the 
international border. 

In Canada, pollution is moni- 
tored by the National Air Pollution 
Surveillance (NAPS) and com- 
pared to the National Ambient Air 
Quality Objectives (NAAQO). 
NAAQO sets a maximum desir- 
able level which prevents degrada- 
tion of unpolluted locations, and a 
maximum acceptable level which 
protects human and environmental 
health. NAAQOs are not legally 
enforceable under federal legisla- 
tion but may be implemented as 
standards in provincial govern- 
ments. Due to the high priority 
for monitoring PM 2.5 and ozone, 
Canada has developed a Canada- 


wide standard for these pollutants. 
In Ontario there is an additional 
point-of-impingement standard 
and ambient air monitoring 
requirements developed to regu- 
late the emissions from industrial 
and commercial facilities. 

In the United States, USEPA 
sets limits for criteria pollutants 
known as National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (NAAQS). 
Unlike Canada, these are legally 
enforceable under the US Clean 
Air Act. Air monitoring data is 
compared to NAAQS to deter- 
mine if an area meets standards. 
If it exceeds standards, state 
implementation plans are devel- 
oped to improve the air quality. 

PM 2.5 and ozone concentra- 
tions between Sault Ste. Marie 
Ontario and Michigan are com- 
pared in the graphs below. Note 
that not all data has been verified 
and is for reference only. Ontario 
air quality data was obtained 
from the Ontario Ministry of 
the Environment website while 
Michigan’s data was obtained 
from the Inter Tribal Council of 
Michigan from the air monitor- 
ing station at Lake Superior 
State University. The PM 2.5 
concentrations for Ontario are 
consistently lower than those 
for Michigan and do not exceed 
either the U.S. or the Ontario 
standard for PM 2.5. Data from 
Michigan exceeds the U.S. 
standards, however it is only of 
concern if a consecutive three- 
year average exceeds the stan- 
dards; thus the concentrations 
are acceptable, but should be 
monitored closely.Ozone concen- 
tration for both Sault Michigan 
and Ontario are below standards 
— not considered to be at harm- 
ful levels for 2010 and 2011. 


(See Figures 1 and 2.) 

Regardless of the close 
proximity of Sault Ontario and 
Michigan and the frequency of 
shared pollutants, monitoring 
methods in the neighboring towns 
are different, making data com- 
parison somewhat challenging. 

The standard for Canada for 
ozone is 80 ppb (parts per billion) 
averaged over an hour. The stan- 
dard in the US is 75 ppb averaged 
over eight hours. Though these 
standards can still be compared, 
the comparison may be biased 
due to the differences in the dura- 
tion over which the standards 
were calculated. 

Both Sault Ontario and 
Michigan monitor with ozone 
analyzers using a Federal 
Reference Method (FRM) moni- 
tor, the method designated by 
the EPA. When monitoring for 
PM 2.5, Ontario uses a Federal 
Equivalent Method (FEM) moni- 
tor while Michigan uses both a 
FRM monitor and a FEM moni- 
tor. FRM monitors gather data 
every three days while FEM mon- 
itors gathers data continuously; 
comparison between the sets of 
data historically has shown bias. 

Ontario and Michigan use dif- 
ferent equipment to measure par- 
ticulate matter. Though they gath- 
er the same information, different 
equipment has different sources 
of error making data comparison 
difficult. These discrepancies 
should be considered in further 
efforts to monitor trans-boundary 
pollutants. The transport of ozone 
across the border is detrimental to 
both Sault Ontario and Michigan. 
Making data comparison more 
efficient and accurate is of utmost 
importance in tracking pollution 
and regulated sources. 
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Photo by Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe Early Head Start staff with their charges at an end of the year celebration 
in Sault Ste. Marie on Aug. 24. From left, Miss Mary Ann, Miss Tammy and Miss Krystal. 
The youngsters received an honor song from the Bahweting Singers and enjoyed a 
lunch with the festivities. 



Photo by Rick Smith 

From left, Sault Tribe Early Head Start staff Miss Peggy, Miss Desi, Miss Lisa and Miss 
Dawn with their charges at the end of the year celebration on Aug. 24 in Sault Ste. 

Marie. 



Photo by Rick Smith 

From left, Lori Severance, Sheryl Hammock and Gabryelle Clement were recognized for 
their outstanding volunteer service to the Sault Tribe Early Head Start Program at the 
end of the year celebration on Aug. 24 in Sault Ste. Marie. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


From left, Rose Perry and Gabriel Castaneda of Simply Unforgettable Catering Services 
were recognized for their many volunteer efforts throughout the year to the Sault Tribe 
Early Childhood Education Program. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Students of the Sault Tribe 2011-12 Early Childhood Education Program at the end of the year celebration on 
Aug. 24 at the Niigaanighizhik Ceremonial Building in Sault Ste. Marie. The students received an honor song 
by the Bahweting Singers, opening prayer by Unit I Representative Debra-Ann Pine, lunch and certificates of 
completion presented by instructors Nicole Ince, far left, and Susan Averill, far right. 


Members attend College Horizon 


Sault Tribe members Savanna 
Pinkoski and Jess Marble attend- 
ed College Horizon this summer. 
College Horizon is a college 
admissions program for Native 
American, Alaskan Native, and 
Native Hawaiian high school stu- 
dents who are in grades 10 and 
1 1 . The program brings over 40 
partner colleges and 100 Native 
students a college campus to 
receive expert college advice and 
counseling. 

This year’s programs 
were held in Gambier, Ohio’s 
Kenyon College, University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
and Harvard University of 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Pinkoski is a senior this year 
at Sault Area Public Schools who 
attended the five-day program in 
Philidelphia, Penn. She became 
accquainted with “many other 
Native Amerians and Hawiians, 
learning about different cultural 
practices.” 

She said participants learned 
about the college application 
process — how to apply, when to 
apply, and even where to apply 
for the 2013-2014 school year. 
“Staff at college Horizions were 
definitely helpful and I think if 
Natives are being overwhelmed 
about the going to college I 


would highly recommend this 
program,” she said. “It was fun 
and a lifetime experience.” 

Each program allows students 
to work with college counselors 
and college admissions offi- 
cers and get a short preview of 
dorm life and living in a college 
environment. “I thank all the 
counselors and volunteers at this 
program, especially Executive 
Director Carmen D. Lopez , 
Program Coordinator Christine 
M. Suina and Coordinator of 
Recruitment & Alumni Affairs 
Hillary Abe,” said Pinkoski. 

For more information visit 
www.collegehorizons .org . 



Photo by Rick Smith 

From left, Ashley Russo was recognized for her volunteerism by Tiffany 
Menard of the Sault Tribe Child Care Center at the end of the year cel- 
bration on Aug. 24 in Sault Ste. Marie. 


admissions program 



Left to right, Sault Tribe member Savanna Pinkoski and her friend 
Jordan Lee from Hawaii after gaining the top of the 72-stone steps, 
known as the “Rocky Steps,” at the entrance of Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. Pinkoksi and other Natives attended the 2012 College Horizon 
program. 
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Family Fun Day at JKL Bahweting Academy 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Travis Theel, third and fourth grade volunteer, basketball coach and college student, 
sang to the school children and their families at the Family Fun Day on the last day 
of JKL Bahweting summer school. 




Photo by Lori Zenker 


Due to bad weather, the fun day had to be held indoors, but everyone adjusted and had a 
great time. Above, a round of bingo. 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

School volunteers prepared and handed out healthful lunches to all the participants. 


Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Sisters Missy and Chelsea Zenker also took a turn at entertaining the lunch crowd. 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Emily Cormwell and her little sister Elea Cornwell enjoy lunch at the Family Fun Day under the watchful eye 
of their mom, Gretchen, across the table. 


STEM camp at BMCC 



Photo by Dawn Griffin 

Sault Tribe students from Hessel and Kinross attended a Science 
Technology Engineering and Math (STEM) camp at Bay Mills Community 
College during Aug. 6 through Aug. 10 with Hessel Youth Edcuation and 
Activities coordinators Lisa Burnside and Dawn Griffin. The students 
worked with several different hands-on experiments throughout the 
week. The program was sponsored by the Department of Defense and 
NASA. 
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LaPlaunt named manager of St. Ignace clinic 


By Brenda Austin 

Cheryl LaPlaunt, a long-time 
employee with 25 years of service 
under her belt, was recently hired 
as the Sault Tribe Health and 
Human Services St. Ignace Clinic 
Manager. 

She began working for the 
tribe in 1987 and in January 1988 
transferred to Community Health 
where she remained for the past 
24 years. She began as a com- 
munity health representative and 
that title was eventually changed 
to Community Health Technician 
(CHT) to more accurately reflect 
the job. During her 10 years as 
a CHT, she decided to return to 
school for her nursing degree. 

She graduated in 1998 as an RN 
and pushed herself beyond that 
for another year and earned her 


Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
(BSN). 

She then transitioned into a 
part-time diabetes case coordi- 
nator position for Community 
Health while also working part- 
time as a Community Health 
nurse where she was eventually 
promoted to nurse supervisor. 

LaPlaunt credits some of her 
success to her mentors and for- 
mer co-workers Sandy Reining 
and Ruth Theising. She added she 
had a lot of encouragement over 
the years from tribal board mem- 
bers Cathy Abramson and Aaron 
Payment. Deciding she still had 
more to accomplish, she returned 
to school a few years ago to earn 
her Master’s degree in Public 
Administration from Northern 
Michigan University. She com- 



Cheryl LaPlaunt 

pleted her coursework for that 
degree and is working on her the- 
sis. She has also earned a minor 
in Health Care Administration. 


A single mother with a son to 
support, she said the road was 
often difficult and paved with 
sacrifices. Today, her 24-year-old 
son is proud of her accomplish- 
ments, as are her parents, Sault 
residents Robert “Bob” and Mary 
Hoffman. 

Although nursing school is 
both emotionally and physically 
draining, she said, if she had to 
do it all over again she would. “I 
am glad that somebody believed 
in me,” she said. “I still have a 
journey to complete and am very 
excited and humbled by this new 
position — what a wonderful 
team down there; they are amaz- 
ing ! It was hard leaving the team 
in the Sault; they are all amazing 
there as well.” 

She has a lot of offer the St. 


Ignace clinic, she said, adding the 
nature of health care is change. 

“It isn’t a place to be if you don’t 
like change,” she said. “The ride 
can be bumpy but it is exciting 
what you can do to contribute. 

My world revolves around health 
and people.” 

LaPlaunt describes herself as 
hard working, dedicated and hon- 
est. Since her new position means 
driving every day from the Sault 
to St. Ignace, as she has met oth- 
ers doing the same thing she has 
organized a car pool with three 
other employees. 

LaPlaunt also works part-time 
as an RN for Home Health and 
Hospice of Chippewa County 
when she is needed to fill in for 
evening, weekend and holiday 
hours. 


STAY brings Meier back to Sault 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Sault Tribe Alive Youth sponsored a return speaking engagement on cyberbullying and suicide prevention by 
Tina Meier on Aug. 29 in Sault Ste. Marie. The free, public presentation took place at the Cisler Center on the 
campus of Lake Superior State Univerisity. Meier makes appearances across the nation and other countries 
on many television network stations on syndicated talk shows and appears as a keynote speaker at public 
schools, youth rallies, Internet safety summits and education programs discussing the subjects of cyberbul- 
lying and suicide prevention. She lost her daughter, Megan, to suicide in 2006 as a result of cyberbullying. 
Learn more on the subjects at www.meganmeierfoundation.org or contact Sault Tribe Alive Youth. 


2012 Sault Tribe flu vaccination schedule 


The tribe’s Community Health 
Program set its flu shot clinics 
for this flu season. The shots 
are free of charge to Sault Tribe 
members and other members of 
a federally recognized tribe, $10 
for everyone else. 

ESCANABA AREA* 

Fri., Oct. 19, Escanaba 
Salvation Army, 18 and older, 10 
a.m.- 2 p.m. 

HESSELAREA 
Wed., Oct. 10, Hessel Tribal 
Health Center, 9-4 

Wed., Oct. 24, Hessel Tribal 
Health Center, 9-4 

Thurs., Oct. 25, Hessel casino 
employees, 11-3 

Wed., Nov. 28, Hessel Tribal 
Health Center, 9-4 
MANISTIQUE AREA 
Thurs . , Oct .18, Manistique 
Tribal Health Center (adults 
only), 9-12 and 1- 3 

Wed., Oct. 24, Manistique 
Tribal Health Center (adults 
only), 9-12 

Wed., Oct. 31, Manistique 
Tribal Health Center (adults 
only), 1-3 

TBA, Manistique Kewadin 
casino employees, TBA 
MARQUETTE AREA* 

Tues., Oct. 16, Salvation 


Army (Marquette), 18 and older, 
10-2 

MUNISING AREA 
Tues., Oct. 16, Munising 
Tribal Health Center 9-3 
Tues., Oct. 23, Munising 
Tribal Health Center 9-12 
Thurs., Oct. 25, Christmas 
CASINO (employees) TBA 
Tues., Oct. 30, Munising 
Tribal Health Center 9-12 
Tues., Nov. 6, Munising Tribal 
Health Center 9-12 
NEWBERRY AREA 
Tues., Oct. 16, Newberry 
Tribal Health Center, 8-4:30 
Mon., Oct. 29, Newberry 
Tribal Health Center, 8-4:30 
Mon., Nov. 12, Newberry 
Tribal Health Center, 8-4:30 
SAULT AREA 
Tues., Oct. 9, Sault Tribe 
Health Center auditorium, 8 
-4:45 

Wed., Oct. 10, Sault Tribe 
Elder Care, adults only, 10:30 - 1 
Fri., Oct. 19, Housing Auth- 
ority, employees only, 11:30-4 
Tues., Oct. 23, Sault Tribe 
Health Center auditorium, 8 
-4:45 

Wed., Nov.7, Sault Tribe 
Health Center auditorium, 8 
-4:45 


Tues., Nov. 27, Sault Tribe 
Health Center auditorium, 8 
-4:45 

TBA Vegas Kewadin casino 
employees, TBA 

ST. IGNACE AREA 
Wed., Oct. 10, St. Ignace 
Elder Care (McCann School) 
elders only, 10-3 

Thurs., Oct. 11, St. Ignace 
Tribal Health Center, 10-4 
Thurs., Oct. 18, St. Ignace 
Tribal Health Center, 10-4 
Thurs., Oct. 25, Kewadin 
Shores, casino employees, 9-4 
For more information please 
call one of the following clinics: 

Hessel Tribal Health Center at 
(906) 484-2727 

Manistique Tribal Health 
Center at (906) 341-8469 

Munising Tribal Health Center 
at (906) 387-4614 

Newberry Tribal Health 
Center at (906) 293-8181 
Sault Community Health 
Program at 632-5210 

* Children 17 and under can 
visit a tribal health centers or go 
to the local health departments 
to be vaccinated, which is free 
because of their Native American 
status. 


St. Ignace clinic gets 
new dentist 


By Brenda Austin 

Lani Hoshaw DDS was hired 
recently as a dentist at the St. 
Ignace Health Center. She moved 
to Sault Ste. Marie from Taos, 
N.M., after accepting the position. 

Hoshaw earned her dental 
degree 15 years ago from the 
University of Michigan School of 
Dentistry and has since worked 
on the Navajo Reservation in 
Tonado, N.M., for almost four 
years before going into practice 
with a partner in Taos for the past 
10 years. 

Originally from Indiana, 
she decided she needed to be 
closer to home as her parents 
aged. She said she is happy that 
she can now get in her car and 
seven hours later be greeting her 
husband and mother in Indiana. 
Sadly, on the day of her move, 
her father passed away. 

Her husband, Carlos 
Bermudez, is an artist who origi- 
nally hails from the Windy City. 

“I like it here and my husband 
loves it up here,” she said. “I 
think we will all eventually end 
up here.” 

This is Hoshaw ’s second 
career. She is a former chemist 
for a division of Bayer that did 


home diabetes testing. She said it 
was difficult going back to school 
to start at new career at 35 but 
it has all been worth it. “I have 
lived places I never would have 
lived had I not been to dental 
school,” she said, “it has given 
me a good lifestyle.” 

Her mother is Japanese and 
her father was from Indiana. “I 
am told I look like I am American 
Indian a lot,” she said. “Elderly 
Navajo people used to come up 
to me speaking in their language 
and assuming I was one of them.” 

Hoshaw said she loved the 
southwest and decided that when 
she moved she wanted to look for 
a totally different experience. The 
biggest difference she has noticed 
since her move here is that “there 
is water everywhere.” 

Hoshaw says she owns a pair 
of snowshoes and also hopes to 
get in some cross-country skiing 
this winter. She is also looking 
forward to exploring the area with 
her husband while spending time 
outdoors camping. 

To make an appointment at the 
St. Ignace Dental Clinic, call 643- 
8698 or (877) 256-0135. 



Lani Hoshaw DDS 
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Prevention: Are 


By Linda Cook BSN RN 

Preventing Type 2 diabetes has 
major benefits right now. We are 
in the midst of an epidemic of 
Type 2 diabetes — a disease that 
can be prevented but people must 
be willing to change their daily 
lifestyle. 

Risk factors for Type 2 diabe- 
tes include: 

Age. As we get older, our 
risk of acquiring Type 2 diabetes 
increases. 

Weight. If you are overweight 
with a BMI of 25 or greater, ask 
your doctor or other healthcare 


provider about this. 

Family history. Having a par- 
ent, brother or sister with diabetes 
put you at higher risk for diabe- 
tes. 

Race/ethnicity. If you are an 
American Indian you are at very 
high risk of getting diabetes. 

Gestational diabetes. If you 
had gestational diabetes (diabetes 
that occurs during pregnancy and 
most often goes away after deliv- 
ery), your risk of developing Type 
2 diabetes later on is increased. 

If you have given birth to a baby 
weighing more than 9 pounds, 


Health 


you at risk for diabetes? 


you are also at risk. 

Blood pressure. 140/90 or 
higher means you are at higher 
risk of developing Type 2 diabe- 
tes. 

Cholesterol. HDL cholesterol 
less than 40 in men and less than 
50 for women and triglycerides 
250 or higher puts you at higher 
risk. 

Inactive lifestyle. Exercise less 
than three times a week and your 
risk increases. 

Many of the above risks can 
be improved with dietary changes 
and starting, or increasing, exer- 


cise. But knowing your risk and 
talking to your doctor about get- 
ting screened for pre-diabetes is 
also important. 

Pre-diabetes is diagnosed by 
having a fasting blood glucose 
drawn by the lab and the results 
being higher than 99mg/dl, but 
less than 126mg/dl. Normal blood 
glucose is less than lOOmg/dl. 

Pre-diabetes knows no age 
boundaries, meaning adults, teens 
and even children need to be 
screened. 

There are many tools out there 
people to use to make changes. 


One of them is Small Steps, Big 
Rewards , which can be found at 
www.ndep.nih.gov or by calling, 
toll free, (800) 438-5383. 

If you would like more infor- 
mation about pre-diabetes, please 
call 632-5210 and ask for Linda 
Cook, diabetes case manager in 
the Sault, or 643-8689 and ask 
for Bridget Beatty, diabetes case 
manager in St. Ignace. 

Linda Cook BSN RN is a 
diabetes case manager with the 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
Program in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Sault Tribe Bike to 


From Sault Tribe 
Environmental 

Cars are one of the major con- 
tributors to air pollution — they 
are responsible for the direct 
emission of pollutants and also 
emit components that react to 
form secondary pollutants. Cars 
produce volatile organic com- 
pounds, oxides of nitrogen, car- 
bon monoxide, particulate matter 
and carbon dioxide. 

Gases such as carbon dioxide 
trap solar energy in the earth’s 


atmosphere influencing global 
temperature which contributes to 
global warming. The increasing 
global temperature will threaten 
the human race if it continues to 
increase at the current rate. 

Volatile organic compounds 
and oxides of nitrogen react in 
sunlight to form ground level 
ozone which threatens human and 
agricultural health. 

Toxins from car emissions 
contribute to cancer and non-can- 
cer health effects including neu- 



Work Week gets results 


rological, cardiovascular, liver, 
kidney, respiratory, immune and 
reproductive effects. 

From Aug. 20 through 26, 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department held Bike to Work 
Week to encourage reduction of 
air pollution by using non pollut- 
ing sources of transportation. At 
the end of the week, participants 
sent in the total miles biked dur- 
ing the week. 

Participants of the event biked 
a total of 818 miles during the 


week! This prevented about 220 
kilograms of carbon dioxide from 
entering the atmosphere. 

It is not difficult to contribute 


to the reduction of air pollution 
if you take easy steps like biking 
or walking more often. Biking 
instead of driving just once a 
week makes a difference! 


Thank you to all the par- 
ticipants: Crystal Bole, Dave 
Bourgeault, Ken Vargas, Scott 
Parker, Virginia Lane, Nick Wong 
and Stephen Kosacz! 


Ken Vargas contributed to the 818 
miles biked during the event. 


Addiction: Chronic but treatable brain disorder 


Karen Senkus, Chippewa 
County Health Department 

What is addiction? It is a sub- 
ject that touches all our lives. One 
in four Americans has a family 
member who is struggling with 
addiction. Addiction affects over 
22 million Americans, yet fewer 
than 10 percent of those individu- 
als receives treatment. 

Many of us can use substances 
or become engaged in activities 
without any significant problems. 
Some people, however, may 
experience damaging psychologi- 
cal or physical effects when their 
habit becomes an addiction. 

Put simply, with a habit you 
are in control of your choices, 
with an addiction you are not 
in control of your choices. The 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 
defines drug addiction as a chron- 
ic, relapsing brain disease that is 
characterized by compulsive drug 
seeking and use, despite damag- 
ing consequences. It is considered 
a brain disease because drugs 
change the brain and how it func- 


tions. Further, these brain changes 
can be permanent and can result 
in the harmful behaviors often 
seen in people who abuse drugs. 

Drug addiction is a chronic, 
but treatable, brain disorder. 
People who are addicted to drugs 
cannot control their need for 
alcohol or other drugs, even in 
the face of negative health, social 
or legal consequences. This lack 
of control is the result of alco- 
hol- or drug-induced changes in 
the brain. Those changes, in turn, 
cause behavior changes. 

The most common reasons 
people begin using drugs are to 
feel good, feel better, perform 
better, because they are curious, 
and because others are using 
them. Hence, people do not use 
drugs because they want to have 
a bad experience. Rather, many 
initial experiences of drug tak- 
ing produces some pleasurable 
effects. 

Doctors say there is a link 
between the repeated use of an 
addictive substance and how the 


human brain experiences pleasure 

— its use has a nice reward, lead- 
ing to further and more frequent 
use. The addictive substance 

— be it nicotine, alcohol or some 
drug — actually causes physical 
changes in some nerve cells in the 
brain. 

After a while, users of the 
potentially addictive substance 
do not get the same pleasure and 
have to increase the dose because 
their body’s tolerance to it 
increases. Eventually, the user no 
longer experiences pleasure from 
the substance and takes it simply 
to prevent withdrawal symptoms; 
taking the substance just makes 
them feel normal. Experts say 
that when tolerance increases, the 
risk of addiction is much greater. 

Because the media, in particu- 
lar, has portrayed addicts as hope- 
less, unhappy people whose lives 
are falling apart, many people 
with addictions do not believe 
they are addicted as long as they 
are enjoying themselves and they 
are holding their lives together. 


The harm of addiction may 
only be recognized when the 
addicted person goes through a 
crisis. This can happen when the 
addictive substance or behavior 
is taken away completely, and the 
person goes into withdrawal and 
cannot cope. Or it can occur as 
a consequence of the addiction, 
such as a serious illness, a partner 
leaving, or loss of a job. 

It takes tremendous courage 
to face the possibility of personal 
addiction. A willingness to ask 
and answer some difficult ques- 
tions will be necessary to identify 
whether you or a loved one has 
an addiction. 

If signs and symptoms of 
addiction are noticed in a loved 
one, don’t shy away from ask- 
ing questions and evaluating 
the situation. Addictions can be 
more than unpleasant — they can 
become downright destructive 
and it is dangerous to ignore the 
early signs. 

If you or a loved one is suf- 
fering because of a substance 


abuse problem, help is available 
from any of the following local 
resources: 

— Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians (635-6075) 

— Bay Mills Substance Abuse 
Services (248-3208) 

— Chippewa County Health 
Dept. (635-1566) 

— Great Lakes Recovery 
Centers (632-9809) 

— Weber and Devers 
Psychological Services (635- 
7270) 

Web resources: 

www.addictions .about.com/od/ 
howaddictionhappens/a/ 
defaddiction .htm 

www.hbo .com/addiction/ 
www.medicalnewstoday.com/ 
info/addiction/ 
www.nida.gov 
For information about local 
coalitions that promote the 
prevention of substance abuse, 
please contact Karen Senkus at 
the Chippewa County Health 
Department at 635-1566. 


Back to School: How to keep 


kids tobacco free 


From the Centers for 
Disease Control and 
Prevention Office on 
Smoking and Health 

As the new school year begins, 
parents and caregivers start 
thinking about preparing their 
children for the upcoming year. 
For parents of middle schoolers 
and teens, how to keep kids from 
using tobacco products might not 
seem as serious as other issues. In 
fact, some parents may feel that 
smoking is a “rite of passage” and 
that kids who start will outgrow 
the behavior as they get older. 
However, once teens start using 
tobacco, they can quickly become 
addicted, and that addiction can 
lead to a lifetime of serious health 
problems. The best way for par- 
ents to protect their children from 
tobacco-related health problems 


The Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project 
is working on preventing Sault 
Tribe youth from starting com- 
mercial tobacco use. This 
initiative will include working 
with retailers who sell tobacco 
to prevent sales of tobacco to 
minors and to provide tobacco 
cessation programs for youth 
who want to quit using com- 
mercial tobacco. For more 
information on this Sault Tribe 
initiative please contact Colleen 
Commons, Health Education 
supervisor, at 632-5210. 

(including asthma, heart disease, 
cancer and lung damage) is to 
prevent tobacco use altogether. 
With so many high-risk activities 
available in today’s culture, par- 


enting adolescents can sometimes 
feel overwhelming. However, 
the risks associated with smok- 
ing— and with other tobacco use 
that often leads to smoking— are 
just as overwhelming. Despite 
decades of health warnings, 46 
million Americans still smoke 
cigarettes today. More than 70 
percent of them want to quit, but 
nicotine addiction is so powerful, 
quitting is very difficult and many 
smokers just give up trying. 

Nearly half a million die from 
smoking every year— an average 
of 13 years earlier than their peers 
who don’t smoke— and for every 
smoker who dies, 20 more live 
with at least one serious chronic 
disease caused by smoking. More 
than 3 .6 million middle school 
and high school students smoke 
cigarettes; one out of three teen 


smokers will ultimately die from 
a tobacco-related disease. That is 
not a future parents want for their 
children. 

The key is prevention, because 
nearly 90 percent of smokers start 
smoking before they’re 18 and 
almost no one starts after age 25 . 
To help keep your children from 
starting to use tobacco, take these 
important steps: 

— Tell your children emphati- 
cally and often how dangerous 
smoking is — and how addictive 
all tobacco products are. 

— Make your home and your 
car tobacco-free for everyone— 
friends and guests as well as fam- 
ily members. 

— Tell your children you 
expect them to be tobacco-free. 

— Ask your child’s doctor to 
discuss health issues caused by 


tobacco use— including nicotine 
addiction. 

— Encourage your children to 
be involved in activities at school, 
church, or in the community. 

— Don’t let your children see 
movies, TV programming, or 
video games that show tobacco 
use. 

— Find out where your com- 
munity stands on policies known 
to reduce tobacco use by youth, 
such as school-based tobacco 
bans, smoke-free policies, and 
higher prices on tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

— Set a good example by not 
using tobacco yourself. 

For more information about 
how to prevent youth from 
tobacco use and exposure to sec- 
ondhand smoke, visit www.cdc. 
gov/features/backtoschool . 
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October ash tree seed collection 


It’s that time of year again 
folks ! With the invading emerald 
ash borer (EAB) quickly mov- 
ing into our area, it is extremely 
important to get out and collect 
ash tree seeds to store for our 
future generations. 

Sault Tribe’s Environmental 
Department started a seed bank 
in 2010 to prepare for the det- 
rimental loss of our culturally 
significant ash trees. The EAB is 
native to China and eastern Asia 
and was discovered in Michigan 
in 2002. This beetle may be small 
but it has huge impacts. The 
Environmental Department has 
been setting purple traps in local 
ash trees as a monitoring method 


and traps will be taken down and 
checked in September. 

The goal is to collect ash seeds 
from 100 mother trees in October, 
and your help would be greatly 
appreciated. To volunteer some 
of your time, or if you know of 
stands of native ash trees we 
should collect from, please con- 
tact Tammy Tremblay, seed and 
native species technician, at 632- 
5575, extension 73058, or email 
ttremblay @ saulttribe .net . 

At right, Tammy Tremblay hugs 
a black ash on Sugar Island as 
she and Crystal Bole hang EAB 
traps. 




ITFAP helps out at Cabela’s walleye tournament 


Photo by Rick Smith 

The Inter-Tribal Fisheries Assessment Program was once again on hand for the recent Cabela Master’s 
Walleye Tournament in Sault Ste. Marie. From left, program technician Dave Pine and fellow technician and 
boat captain Richard Reining fill holding tanks with river water. Fish caught during the tournament will 
be handed over to personel from the program for evaluation and proper release back into the river. At the 
same time, ITFAP staff can collect a lot of important information about the fish before they release them. 

Ed Reining of the Sault Convention and Visitors Bureau expressed appreciation for the assistance of the 
progam’s staff in handling and returning the fish for the competition. 


Announcing waterfowl 
regulations for 2012 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians’ harvest tag 
entitles, among many other 
things, tribal members to hunt 
waterfowl. Sault Tribe’s water- 
fowl regulations are subject to 
approval by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service every year, with 
final approval coming this year at 
the end of August. 

Here are this year’s regula- 
tions: 

Mourning doves — Season 
dates: Open Sept. 1, through Nov. 
14, 2012. Daily bag limit: 10 
doves. 

Ducks — Season dates: Open 
Sept. 15, through Dec. 31, 2012. 
Daily bag limits: 20, including no 
more than five canvasback, five 
black duck and five wood duck. 

Mergansers — Season dates: 
Open Sept. 15, through Dec. 31, 
2012. Daily bag limit: 10, only 
five of which may be hens. 

Geese — Season dates: Open 
Sept. 1, through Dec. 31, 2012. 
Daily bag limit: 20 in the aggre- 
gate. 

Coots and gallinule — Season 
dates: Open Sept. 1, through Dec. 
31, 2012. Daily bag limit: 20 in 

Give back to Mother 

The Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department has organized an 
annual event doing something 
beneficial for Mother Earth where 
team members can help enhance 
the community, socialize, network 
and have fun without having to 
worry about missing work. 

Our ecological footprint is a 
measure of human demand on the 
earth’s ecosystems. This demand 
is measured and calculated annu- 
ally and the results are given on 
Ecological Overshoot Day, which 
this year falls in September. It’s 
a great time to hold our annual 
Give Back to Mother Earth event. 

A Give Back to Mother Earth 
committee was formed from the 
Housing, Cultural, Kewadin, 

Law Enforcement, Inland Fish 


the aggregate. 

Woodcock — Season dates: 
Open Sept. 2, through Dec. 1, 
2012. Daily bag limits: 10. 

Common snipe — Season 
dates — Open Sept. 15, through 
Dec.31, 2012. Daily bag limits: 

16. 

Sora and Virginia Rails 
— Season Dates: Open Sept. 1, 
through Dec.31, 2012. Daily bag 
limits: 20 in the aggregate. 

General — Possession limits 
are twice the daily bag limits 
except for rails, of which the pos- 
session limit equals the daily bag 
limit (20). Tribal members must 
possess a tribal hunting permit 
from the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
pursuant to tribal law. 

Shooting hours are one half 
hour before sunrise until one-half 
hour after sunset. Hunters must 
observe all other basic federal 
migratory bird hunting regula- 
tions in 50 CFR part 20. 

Contact Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department’s Randy 
Aikens, Permitting and Reporting, 
at raikens@saulttribe.net or by 
phone at (906) 632-6132 with any 
questions. 

Earth on Sept. 20 

and Wildlife and Environmental 
departments. This year’s plan is 
for team members to help plant 
more trees at the Odenaang subdi- 
vision windbreak site. About 2,500 
trees have been planted at this site 
and 3,000 more will be planted 
this month. 

At the Sept. 20 event, we plan 
to replace trees that didn’t survive 
the June planting. We will start 
the day off with an opening cer- 
emony at the new triplexes, where 
Chairperson Aaron Payment will 
plant the first tree. 

Department managers and staff 
are encouraged to take part in 
this event. For more information, 
please contact Tammy Tremblay at 
632-5575 or ttremblay @ saulttribe. 
net. 


Environmental Department builds Sault nursery 


By Rick Smith 
The Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department is 
constructing 72-by-30 foot, 
Gothic-style hoop house on pri- 
vate property in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Seed and native species techni- 
cian Tammy Tremblay, who is 
coordinating the development, 
explained the structure is intend- 
ed as a nursery to grow food 


crops and a variety of native 
plants for restoration projects. 
She indicated that other depart- 
ments of the tribe will be invited 
to share space in the nursery 
once the construction is finished. 
Departments like traditional 
medicine and foods along with 
other entities such as the local 
tribal community garden may be 
especially interested in taking 


advantage of the opportunity. 

Funding for the nursery came 
from a 2010 Environmental 
Quality Incentive Program Grant 
application through the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service, 
according to Tremblay. The ser- 
vice approved the $6500 grant to 
the Environmental Department to 
build a hoop house by the end of 
September 2012. 


“A hoop house allows for 
extended growing seasons ,” said 
Tremblay, “a definite advantage 
given the Upper Peninsula’s cli- 
mate.” 

The hoop house is on a piece 
of Sault Tribe trust land known 
as the “Roy parcel” situated 
along Seymour Street between 
Marquette Avenue and 3 Mile 
Road. Tremblay said the site is 
an open area susceptible to high 
winds and snowdrifts, so the 
peaked roof of the Gothic style 
for the hoop house was selected 
to facilitate snow sliding off of it 
in the winter. Further, the design 
and construction of the nursery 
is heavy-duty and will withstand 
the winds characteristics of the 
area. 

“I’m hoping to have the hoop 
house complete by Sept. 14,” 
said Tremblay. “We are open to 
ideas on ways we can tie in more 
community involvement with our 
new structure, could be educa- 
tional programs or plant starter 
projects for community gardens. 
We are a small department and 
all grant funded, so any help to 
get the hoop house operational 


would be fantastic!” 

Those interested in making 
inquiries should call the Sault 
Tribe Environmental Department 
at 632-5575. 

Tremblay noted 

Environmental Department staff, 
namely Crystal Bole, Tesha 
Zimmerman, Hayley Moen, Joe 
McKerchie, Nathan Freitas and 
herself, assumed responsibil- 
ity for the construction and are 
grateful for their luck in having 
some volunteers come out to 
help. They are thankful for help 
from Marlene Porcaro, Barb 
Smutek, Dr. Greg Zimmerman, 
Tasha Therrien and Jake, Kevin 
Parr, Dan and Elisa Cotter and 
Bob Flowers. They give special 
thanks to George Solomon for 
allowing the use of his scaf- 
folding, Sault Tribe Health 
Department for the use of their 
generator, Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority for preparing the con- 
struction site, Sault Tribe Police 
Department for watching over 
the site after hours and to all of 
the volunteers. 

Construction of the nursery 
began on Aug. 22. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


New plant nursery under construction off of Seymour Street between Marquette Avenue and 3 Mile Road in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
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The New Sault Tribe Constitution Will Empower Our People 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Proudly Representing 
All Members Everywhere” 

I am dedicating this issue 
to our future in respect and to 
honor of our past leaders like 
Fred L. Hatch, Mary Murray, 
and many others who adopted 
a Constitution in 1975 be- 
cause we had to in order to 
become recognized. They 
fully intended future genera- 
tions to fix this inappropriate 
‘corporate charter’ document 
when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Well folks, 
guess what, that day is today! 


The new Constitution is 
not perfect but it is a giant 
leap forward and a significant 
improvement over what we 
have today which is an all 
powerful single branch of 
government. Regardless of 
who is in office, the potential 
currently exists for a govern- 
ment that answers to no one 
and ignores the people. The 
new Constitution moves us 
forward like most other tribes 
in the nation who have sepa- 
rated governmental powers 
and become real governments. 

Currently, you have no 
guaranteed rights! The new 
Constitution guarantees these 
rights are not left to the be- 
nevolence of any seated Chair 
or Board of Directors. I ask 
myself, if not now, when? 

RIGHTS RESERVED TO 

YOU ‘THE PEOPLE’ 

Many do not fully under- 
stand the authority your Tribal 
government has over you. 

This is one instance where 
ignorance is not bliss as laws 
can be enacted to affect your 
life as Members including 


your continued membership. 

In the new Constitution, your 
rights are derived from you 
the people and your sover- 
eignty protected. Article I ~ 
Sovereignty, reads: 

Sec. 1. Source of Sovereignty . The 
people shall be the source of all 
governing authority and power 
vested in the Tribe by this Constitu- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. Delegation of Sovereignty . 
The government shall exercise only 
the authority and powers granted by 
the people in the Constitution. 

Sec. 4. Reserved Powers . Powers 
not granted to the government shall 
be reserved to the People. 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

These DO NOT exist in 
any substantive form in our 
current Constitution. A snap- 
shot of these rights includes: 

Article II. Bill of_ Rights. 

Free Speech; Right to Petition 
Government for Redress of 
Grievances; Protection against 
Illegal Search and Seizure or 
Arrest without Probable 
Cause; Protection Against Ex- 
cessive Bail and Fines; Real 
Employment Due Process in- 


cluding Protection against 
Employment Retribution; En- 
forceable Indian Preference in 
Hiring, etc. Though various 
protection do exist in Tribal 
law, they are not guaranteed 
rights; in the new Constitu- 
tion, they will be. 

SEPARATION OF 
POWERS 

You currently have one 
branch of government. The 
origins of the concept of a 
separation of powers can be 
found in the writings of 
founding father, Benjamin 
Franklin who patterned these 
after the Iroquois Great Law 
of Peace. Thus, this concept 
is steeped in our own beliefs. 

I am proud that our American 
form of democracy and that 
which has liberated nations 
around the globe was pat- 
terned after our Indian way. 
Isn’t it time that our own peo- 
ple benefit from the wisdom 
of this insight? 

Article V. Sec. 1. Branches of 
Government. There shall be one 
Legislative branch, one Executive 
Branch, and one Judicial Branch. 
There shall be a system of separa- 


tion of powers and checks and bal- 
ances between branches of govern- 
ment. No branch of government or 
official of any branch of govern- 
ment shall exercise any power 
granted in this Constitution or prop- 
erly delegated by law to any other 
branch of government except as 
expressly directed or permitted by 
this Constitution and each branch 
shall act as a check and balance 
upon the actions of the other 
branches as permitted by this Con- 
stitution. 

At the time I write this re- 
port, it is the day before the 
Board will act [or not] to 
move forward. I will provide 
updates on our progress. 

Chi Miigwitch, Negee, 
Aaron 

My Contact Information : 

Office: 906-635-6050 
Cell: 906-440-5937 
Email: aaronpayment@yahoo.com 
Facebook: ‘Aaron Payment’ 

Also, check out the “Sault Tribe 
Guide’ on Facebook. 


1 1 

WIN $1, 


CASH! 


Just send me an email and have your 
name placed in a drawing to win 
$1,000 Cash! The deadline has been 
extended to November 15th. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE APPOINTED 2005; FINAL DRAFT SUBMITTED 2007; 

IT'S NOW 2012! IF NOT NOW, WHEN?!! 


Chairperson Payment Meets with Tribal Members 

As promised, I am reinstating Tribal Chair meetings with the Members in a location near you. For the most part, 
throughout the service area, I will join existing meetings. Additional meetings have be reinstated in lower Michigan 
with a plan to expand to additional locations. Please come to have your say and to receive Tribal Updates. ~ Aaron 


Date Location Time Event Building Address 


Monday, October 1st 

Munising 

5pm 

Elder Committee 

Munising Tribal Center 

622 W. Superior St. 

Tuesday, October 2nd 

Mackinac Island 

5pm 

Regular Meeting 

City Building - Council Meetings 

1 Market St. 

Wednesday, October 3rd 

Sault Ste. Marie 

12pm 

Elder Committee 

Nokomis/Mishomis Center 

2076 Shunk Rd. 

Thursday, October 4th 

Marquette 

6pm 

Elder Committee 

Holiday Inn 

1951 U.S. 41 

Friday, October 5th 

Cheboygan 

4pm 

Community Meeting 

Inverness Township Hall 

734 W. VFW Rd. 

Saturday, October 6th 

Detroit 

10am 

Community Meeting 

American Indian Health and 

Family Serivces Building 

4880 Lawndale 

Saturday, October 6th 

Detroit 

12pm 

Community Meeting 

American Indian Health 

and Family Serivces 

4880 Lawndale 

Saturday, October 6th 

Okemos 

4pm 

Community Meeting 

Nokomis Learning Center 

5151 Marsh Rd. 

Sunday, October 7th 

Grand Rapids 

1pm 

Community Meeting 

Ramada Plaza 

3333 28th St. S.E. 

Wednesday, October 10th 

Manistique 

12pm 

Elder Committee 

Manistique Tribal Center 

5698 U.S. 2 

Friday, October 12th 

St. Ignace 

12pm 

Elder Committee 

McCann School 

399 McCann St. 

Monday, October 15th 

Hessel 

12pm 

Elder Committee 

Hessel Tribal Center 

3535 Nopaming 

Monday, October 15th 

Munsing 

4pm 

Elder Committee 

Munising Tribal Center 

622 W. Superior 

Tuesday, October 16th 

St. Ignace 

All day 

Regular Meeting 

McCann School 

399 McCann St. 

Thursday, October 18th 

Escanaba 

5:30pm 

Elder Committee 

Willow Creek 

Professional Building 

3500 Ludington St. 

Friday, October 19th 

Newberry 

11am 

Elder Committee 

Zellars Village Inn 

7552 M -123 

Monday, October 22nd 

Newberry 

12:30pm 

Elder Advisory 

Newberry Tribal Center 

4935 Zeez-ba-tik Ln. 

Wednesday, October 31st 

Naubinway 

6:30pm 

Elder Committee 

Naubinway Pavilion 

2 blocks S. of Blinking light on US2 




For more information, please call Ashley at 906-635-6050 or toll free at 1-800-793-0660 
Changes to this Schedule Will be Posted to the Tribal Website at www .saulttribe.com 
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Health delivery system is our immediate need 



Director, Unit II 


Sometimes the challenges we 
face in life can seem overwhelm- 
ing. I recall a childhood teaching 
I learned, that the Creator will 
never burden you with more than 
you can handle. I keep reminding 
myself of that lesson as my hus- 
band Richard, faces the 27th day 


of a battle for his life. Surgical 
complications from a relatively 
routine procedure have resulted 
in three near death incidents and 
four subsequent surgeries in a 
matter of 15 days. 

I’m reluctant to use this space 
to shine a light on my family’s 
own personal problems, but 
we’ve received so many calls 
and inquiries from tribal mem- 
bers who know my Richard (and 
those who don’t know him), that 
I wanted to take this opportunity 
to update and to thank everyone 
for your prayers, your pipes, 
semah, your words of encourage- 
ment, cards and acts of kindness. 
It’s been a test of the depths of 
personal endurance. It would 
be an insurmountable challenge 
without the support of commu- 
nity. And I thank the Creator for 
the gift of your support. 

I’m also very grateful for the 



great health insurance I have. 

As a retired federal employee, I 
have (FEHB) Federal Employee 
Health Benefits. I don’t utilize 
the health insurance benefit 
offered to me by the tribe. But I 
do use our tribal health clinics, 
and they are then able to bill my 
insurance and utilize the revenue 
for operational purposes. 

As I sit here at William 
Beaumont Hospital in Troy, 
Mich., I constantly think about 
all our tribal members access to 
quality health care. How many 
of our tribal members have 
no health insurance coverage; 
how many rely solely on our 
own Sault Tribe health system; 
how many refuse to enroll for 
Medicaid or even Medicare 
under the misguided idea that 
the federal government gives 
our tribe sufficient funds to 
adequately meet the healthcare 

BACK TO SCHOOL BBQ 

— JKL Bahweting School held it’s 
annual welcome back BBQ dur- 
ing the first week of school. The 
turnout was amazing and a great 
time was had by all. Left, third 
grader Lily Izzard and first grader 
Coralee Seppala are all smiles 
after a fun-filled day of learning 
and eating dinner with friends. 

At right, Reading Recovery teach- 
er Barb Rogers was on clean up 
duty at the BBQ. 

(Photos courtesy JKL School) 


needs of our citizens; how many 
have no access to our health 
system because they live too far 
away; and most importantly, I’m 
concerned about the adaquacy 
and quality of health care we 
are able to deliver. These things 
weigh heavy on my mind. 

I admit I was cynically 
amused by a bucket list of 
“priorities” a new board mem- 
ber recently presented for 
immediate action. No mention 
therein of health care ! We are 
a tribe with 40,000 members, 

80 percent of whom live in the 
state of Michigan. We have 
an opportunity to profoundly 
expand the access and avail- 
ability of health services to 
our tribal members who reside 
in the state of Michigan under 
the provisions of Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act under the 
larger Affordable Care Act. 


An ambitious effort to ramp 
up, devote resources and drive 
this opportunity to reality should 
be our No. 1 priority! Because 
it won’t be accomplished for us. 
Without bold leadership at the 
board level, our health delivery 
system will be unable to broaden 
it’s scope to bring quality 
health care to all our members, 
regardless of where they live in 
Michigan. I recognize that it’s 
an overwhelming task. It will 
be a test of the depth of our 
leadership. But it’s not an insur- 
mountable challenge, especially 
if the chairman makes it his No. 

1 priority. And with the support 
of our tribal community and the 
board, it can become a reality. 
Miigwech. 

Catherine Hollo well 
(906) 484-6821 
unit2tribal@gmail.com 



Board members: tribal leaders or politicians? 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Ahniin kina gwaya! Hope all 
is well. 

This new board has been 
working at getting up to speed 
on all the various projects we 
have going. It’s an overwhelm- 
ing time for new board members 
because of all the information 
they need to digest and under- 
stand is enormous. I have to say 
that the new members are doing 
great and I look forward to see- 
ing what we can accomplish 
together in this next session. 

I believe one of the biggest 
questions you are faced with 
when joining the board is this: 
Are you a tribal leader or are you 
a politician? 


It is my belief that each are 
very different and the main thing 
that separates them in Indian 
Country is this: 

The politician will tell you 
what you want to hear — 

A tribal leader will tell you 
what you need to hear. 

This can be a hard thing to 
do since most people want what 
they want and there are things 
that we, as tribal leaders, cannot 
go around broadcasting due to 
the federal and state government 
watching our every move. 

I came to this question early 
on in my first two years . Faced 
with tribal members asking ques- 
tions about any numerous topics, 


I had to ask them, “Do you want 
me to tell you what is really 
going on or do you want me to 
tell you what you want to hear? 

I say this because what is going 
may not be what you want to 
hear.” I found myself saying this 
quite often hence the question of, 
“what are you?” 

I made the decision early on 
to strive at being a tribal leader. I 
want my tribe to be safe. You, as 
a tribal member, need to be told 
the truth and at times, the truth 
may not align with what you 
want. We need to be careful with 
the “what we want” versus “what 
we need” when making decisions 
for the longevity of our tribe. 


In closing, there was an error 
in the print about my phone 
number. As in the old way, you 
take what you need. I am cur- 
rently paying for my own phone. 
I did not take a tribal number 
and the number that has been 
floating around is the one I was 
assigned and then declined when 
I decided to pay for my own 
phone. 

This is my number: (906) 
440-1334. Please feel free to call 
me anytime. 

Baamaapii kowaabmin kina 
gwaya! Nengache! (take it easy). 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 


Sorenson gets up 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


On Aug. 18, Aaron, Denny, 
Catherine, Cecil and I were pres- 
ent at the Larry Grimes estate 


auction where the tribe purchased 
the 26 acres with home, includ- 
ing the cemetery, for just under 
$155,000. This was a great day 
for our members who have fam- 
ily buried there. I do think this 
should have been taken care of 
years ago when Larry approached 
the tribe. From there I went to 
enjoy the Hessel powwow. Lana, 
Catherine and their community 
did a great job putting it together. 

On Aug. 22, Darcy, Denise, 
Denny, Joan and I met in Lansing 
for a lunch meeting and property 
tour with Lansing Mayor Virg 
Bernero, his staff and the Lansing 
casino developer, to discuss why 
Lansing is “the place to build 
our casino.” Such reasons are the 
City of Lansing wants us there 
and are being very accommodat- 
ing (unlike Greektown); Lansing 
Community College, Cooley Law 
School, Davenport College and 


to speed, 

Michigan State University are 
nearby; the Capitol Building is 
a few blocks away; and both the 
temporary casino and the perma- 
nent casino will be connected to 
the Lansing Center (conventions) 
and there is easy access to and 
from the casino. I think that if 
we do move forward to build the 
casino, we should consider allow- 
ing 18 year olds to gamble, with 
all the colleges nearby. 

Later that day, we met with 
United Tribes of Michigan to 
discuss the November Michigan 
ballot proposal to add eight 
non-Indian gaming casinos in 
Michigan. At the time of the 
meeting, it was not going to be 
placed on the ballot, and still may 
not, but we must be prepared to 
lobby against this as it will devas- 
tate Indian gaming and being able 
to provide services to our mem- 
bers. If this does appear on the 


sets office hours 


ballot, please ask everyone you 
know to vote “NO.” 

On Aug. 24, Keith, Aaron 
and I walked behind the Unit 
III elder’s float in the first 
annual Heritage Parade as part 
of Stignace’s Heritage Week. 

We had a great time and threw 
lots of candy. I was very pleased 
with the amount of participation 
and organization by Mary Beth 
Powers and the community and I 
look forward to this event grow- 
ing in the years to come. 

On Aug. 25, 1 attended 
the Rendezvous at the Straits 
PowWow along with Aaron. It 
was a beautiful day for a pow- 
wow, and extremely hot, espe- 
cially for those in regalia. Daryl 
Brown and the community do 
a great job with this event. I 
do, however, miss the old days 
of the powwow being held 
downtown on the Museum of 


Ojibwe Culture’s property. It was 
easier to access and many people 
stopped by when they were driv- 
ing through town. 

We have been very busy try- 
ing to move the tribe forward, 
and it seems like every time we 
meet, 10 new things come up 
that we need to discuss or deal 
with. I suggested that we need to 
prioritize what items are the most 
important and take care of them 
first. 

It looks like my office hours 
will be on Fridays from 9 to 1 1 
a.m. at the old Lambert Center 
unless meetings or conferences 
come up that I need to attend. 
Please feel free to call or email 
me with any questions or con- 
cerns or to set up an appointment: 
bsorenson@saulttribe.net, (906) 
643-2123 (office) or (906) 430- 
0536 (cell). 
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Trust land applications finally begin 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


I know this is old news, but 
I would like to tell you how 
pleased we are that the tribe made 
sure the Wequayoc Cemetery was 
not allowed to fall into private 
hands. The tribe purchased the 
cemetery and surrounding house 
and land in mid- August. We have 
secured a portion of the land that 


has been used for hundreds of 
years by our ancestors as a burial 
ground. The surrounding land 
will also remain sacred and plans 
are being developed to possibly 
use these lands, keeping our cul- 
tural heritage in mind. 

We have approved many grant 
applications — the tribe has a 
very good record of being award- 
ed the projects and money of 
nearly all we apply for — grants 
for housing, education, health, 
elder services and environmental, 
just to name a few. Grants are the 
main money engine of the tribe. 

I thank all those who put count- 
less hours and immense care into 
these proposals so our tribe can 
prosper. 

We recently approved a coop- 
erative agreement with the Inter- 
Tribal Council of Michigan Inc. 
for implementation of Honoring 
our Children Initiative. This 
initiative is to improve the well 
being of tribal children up to the 


age of 8 years old. It improves 
education, safe communities and 
good health. Contact the Inter- 
Tribal Council (632-6896) for 
more information. 

Last month, we asked Ken 
Ermatinger, the tribe’s gaming 
commissioner, to seek the chair- 
manship of the National Tribal 
Gaming Commission/ Regulators. 
We passed a resolution of support 
and wish him the best of luck for 
this appointment. I know Ken 
very well; he has been employed 
longer than almost anyone else 
in the tribe and will do a great 
job for us if he, indeed, gets this 
appointment. 

After decades of trying to 
get our land put into trust, the 
Secretary of the Interior has 
finally approved a pending par- 
cel. The land put into trust is the 
Detention Center in St. Ignace. 

It may seem like no big thing, 
but it finally breaks a stalemate 
between the tribe and the Interior 


Department. We have 16 or more 
parcels on application with the 
Interior Department including the 
very first building ever owned by 
the tribe, Greenough. Our old- 
est pending application is dated 
March 24, 1994. This piece of 
land has our US DA program on 
it. So you can see that the tribe 
has been frustrated for many 
years trying to get land put into 
trust. Maybe the dam has broke 
and the applications will now be 
processed. 

We have posted for a new 
Elder Division director and bar- 
ring any complications a new hire 
will already have been completed 
when you read this. Thank you, 
Sheryl Hammock, for the great 
job you have done for our elders 
and good luck in your new job. 

The last item I wish to cover 
is our looming decision on the 
2013 budgets. Dennis McKelvie 
summed it up very well in his 
last report. The ultimate bottom 


to move 

line is that we receive approxi- 
mately $19 million in revenue 
from our tribal businesses and 
our 2013 budget says we are 
going to spend $26 million. That 
is not possible and the only way 
to do that is to borrow money. 
Borrowing is not an option in my 
book. We already have too much 
debt. Fiscal responsibility lies 
with the board of directors and 
its chairman. The question then 
is: do we live within the actual 
amount of income we generate 
now or do we deficit spend, cut 
programs and employees at a later 
date or borrow money. I, for one, 
say make a reasonable budget 
within our means and do our job 
to squeeze every penny to get the 
most services for our members 
that we can. 

Thank you again for the emails 
and phone calls. Keith Massaway, 
702 Hazelton St., St. Ignace, MI 
49781, kmassaway@msn.com, 
(906) 643-6981. 


Tribe can flourish 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabeg, 

In this beautiful Waatebagaa- 
giizis (Leaves Turning Moon), 
we can see change all about us. 
The leaves change from green to 


beautiful reds and golds; animals 
scurry about, building up fat 
stores before winter; birds begin 
to gather and prepare for the long 
journey south. All of creation is 
preparing for the fast approach- 
ing season (winter) that is not so 
easy to get through, but results 
in cleansing, purity and new life 
in the Spring. In many ways, our 
tribe is also preparing for a time 
that will not be so easy to get 
through, but will result in cleans- 
ing, purity and new life. 

We know our tribe is not 
defined by our “enterprises.” We 
are Anishnaabe and always will 
be. But the reality of the mod- 
em times we live in forces us to 
look at other truths as well. We 
remember a time, not too long 
ago, when our tribal enterprises 
did well, and we thought we were 


even with meager resources 


prepared for hard times ahead. 
Services to our membership were 
at all-time highs, as were the 
yearly payments to our elders. 
However, the truth of “economic 
hard times” is with us, as it is 
across the entire United States. 

We have to find a way economi- 
cally, to not only survive, but 
flourish as a people. To that end, 
our board of directors has been 
putting in numerous 12-hour 
days, reviewing, analyzing and 
searching for solutions. The chal- 
lenge is great, but we are commit- 
ted to finding ways to bring new 
life back to our enterprises. 

This past month, in addition 
to the numerous budget reviews, 
audit reports, departmental pre- 
sentations, workshops and board 
meetings, I have spent time with 
tribal members, listening, learn- 


ing and helping where I can. I 
have met the vice president of 
the United States, the governor 
of the State of Michigan, a state 
congressman and the mayor of 
the City of Lansing. I was proud 
to speak to them about our tribe, 
and to stress how we need to 
work together to serve the people 
we represent. As an educator, the 
education of our children will 
always be a priority for me, and 
I am pleased to report to you that 
I have been elected chairperson 
of the JKL Fiduciary Committee, 
and will continue to serve as the 
Indian education administrator 
at Rudyard area schools. In each 
of these activities, and on a daily 
basis as well, I am consistently 
asking myself, “How will this 
help our people?” 

I apologize that my website 


is not ready yet, but I am now 
on Twitter! My first downstate 
meeting with tribal members is 
being planned for the first week 
in October, and will be posted 
on the tribal website as soon as 
details are firm. As we move 
forward, I want to encourage all 
of you to continue to share your 
thoughts, concerns and ideas with 
me. I firmly believe that among 
us all, we will find the answers 
we need. Our future lies in our 
resilience, our strength and our 
creativity. Even with meager 
resources, Anishnaabe people 
can do remarkable things, take 
frybread, for instance! Meager 
ingredients, amazing outcome! 

Please feel free to contact me 
by text or phone at (906) 440- 
9151 or 203-6714; or at jennifer. 
mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com . 


Revised Constitution back after 5 stagnant years 



By the time this paper reaches 
the membership, the board will 
have had at least two meetings in 
September. In our first meeting 
(scheduled for Sept. 4) we will 
discuss, and perhaps vote on, put- 
ting the 2007 revised Constitution 
out for a vote of the people. This 
is a product of two years of work 
by the Constitutional Convention 
Committee and came at a cost of 
over $400,000. 

The revised Constitution has 
been filed away for five years 
since being submitted as the 
compiled work of the committee 
and subsequently presented to the 
board for consideration of a full 
membership vote. It has been a 


long time coming and addresses 
many of the concerns of the 
membership regarding member- 
ship rights and separation of pow- 
ers. 

While I support the new doc- 
ument’s ideals, I have concerns 
and perhaps even reservations 
about implementation, should it 
pass with your vote. 

My first concern is how to put 
the entire document into place at 
one time. So, I will be suggest- 
ing a timelined implementation 
whereby the separation of pow- 
ers, the most integral portion of 
the document, might be put in 
place first. I see the balance of 
the document having a gradu- 
ated timeline to ensure all facets 
would be implemented within a 
set period and according to finan- 
cial structure (the financial struc- 
ture being my second concern). 

If this document becomes a 
ballot item, you will be asked to 
review the proposed constitution 
and cast your vote. You will be 
provided with a copy of the docu- 
ment for review and I invite you 
to ask all questions you may have 
to ensure you are able to cast an 
informed vote. By the time you 
read this, each board member 
should have a grasp of the consti- 


tutional language and be able to 
provide answers. This is a huge 
step in restructuring your govern- 
ment. Please, do not be afraid to 
contact us and ask questions ! We 
work for you and it’s our job to 
impart the details. My dad always 
said, “There is no such thing as 
a stupid question, only stupid 
answers. If you don’t know, ask.” 

BOARD PACE 

The board has been tackling 
governmental issues at a very fast 
and steady pace. We have worked 
countless hours looking at what 
can be restructured to provide 
more bang for the buck without 
losing services or cutting employ- 
ment. The more efficient we 
become, the more financially sta- 
ble we will be. Since Chairperson 
Payment has been in office, our 
workshops are literally jammed 
full of issues to discuss and work 
on. It is a pleasure to work with 
this board and to see the progress 
that is made by working together. 
There is a unified focus on mov- 
ing forward and I can see the 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

TRAINING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Our Training Department 
has initiated a few new offer- 
ings for members and potential 


employees. If you need to hone 
or refresh your skills in any of the 
business software programs like 
Word or Excel, or if you would 
like to get help on how to be a 
better applicant and increase your 
chances of getting hired, please 
contact the Training Department 
at 632-4971 and ask for a list of 
the trainings available in your 
area. They provide a varied train- 
ing calendar with times to fit 
almost any schedule. 

REMINDER 

My favorite season is upon 
us — fall. I love the smell of the 
morning air after a frost and of 
course the glorious colors. With 
fall, comes children returning 
to their school regimen; and the 
streets will be filled with buses in 
both the mornings and afternoons. 
PLEASE, be mindful while driv- 
ing and watch out for students 
crossing the street to catch the 
bus and those returning home 
from school. So often they are 
preoccupied with all that is youth 
and they forget to watch for cars 
as they hurry to the bus stops. 

IN CLOSING 

I am available via phone, 
email or by appointment if you 
care to meet face to face. If you 
have questions, concerns or input, 


please feel free to contact me at 
dmalloy@saulttribe.net or call me 
at (906) 440-9762. 

Respectfully, 

DJ Malloy 


Moving ? 



f aXI 


TRIBAL MEMBERS! 

When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where you 
are headed! That way you 
won't miss one issue of your 
tribal paper. 

Call Tribal Enrollment 
(800) 251-6597 

See all of Enrollment's 
services at: 

http : //www . saulttribe . 
com/membership-services/ 
tribal -enrollment 






ENTERTAINMENT 

DreamMakers Theater ♦ Sault Ste. Mane, MI 


SEPTEMBER 

David Frizzell & Jett Williams 

21st | 7 p.m, | Friday | $18,75 | On Sale Now 

Evans Blue 

A benefit concert for the KDR Foundation 

29th | 7 p,m, | Saturday | $10,00 | On Sale Now 

OCTOBER 

Iravis Intt 

13th | 7 p,m, | Saturday | $48,50 | On Sale Now 

The Band Perry 

25th | 7 p.m, | Thursday | $58,50 | On Sale Now 

Kutless, Fireflight, Rhett Walker Band 
and Hyland 

28th | 7 p.m, | Sunday | $20.00 | On Sale Now 

Eewadm 

CASINOS 

This is Kewadin Country. 1 - 800 * fvEWADIN I kewadin.com 


TRAVISjritt 

Saturday, October^L 3 
at 7 :00 p.m. 


manistiquest.ignacehesselSAULT^MARIE-christmas 
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TRIBAL COMMUNITY SUPPORTS RECOVERY 



Photos by Rick Smith 

T he second annual Sault 
Tribe Recovery Walk 
conducted on Sept. 27 
in Sault Ste. Marie expressed 
support for all involved in 
recovering from alcoholism 
or drug addictions. Members 
of the tribe and larger com- 
munity were joined in the walk 
by Sault Tribe health, social 
services, law enforcement 
and tribal court officials along 
with the tribal chairman, a few 
members of the board and the 
Chippewa County prosecutor. 
The path for the walk extended 
from St. Isaac Jogues Church 
to the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center and included 
a pass through an area of 
housing on the reservation. 

At the recreation center, par- 
ticipants enjoyed hamburgers 
with sides. Scheduled events 
included speeches from offi- 
cials and a drum ceremony. 


Lodge of Bravery 
opens new home 

SAULT STE. MARIE — At will serve members involved in 


right, staff of the new Sault Tribe 
Advocacy Resource Center 
(ARC) stand before their new 
quarters at 2769 Ashmun Street 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., after a 
dedication ceremony on Sept. 25. 

Representatives at the event 
associated with the develop- 
ment of the new facility included 
the Sault Tribe chairman and 
board of directors, Anishnabek 
Community and Family Services 
(ACFS), Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority, U.R Engineers and 
Architects, Sault Tribe Facilities 
Management, the tribe’s Cultural 
Department and the Chippewa 
County prosecutor’s office. 

The tribe bought the building 
and renovations were funded by 
grants. The well appointed center 


situations such as domestic and 
sexual assault. 

The opening is a culmination of 
years of effort by tribal entities. 

Photographed are, from 
left, Karen Vanwormer, shelter 
worker; Bridget Akre, shelter 
manager, Nicole Bye, ARC case 
manager; Lori Jump, ARC pro- 
gram manager; Chrissy Menard, 
shelter worker; Jena McKerchie, 
ARC case manager; Christian 
Hatch, shelter worker; Vanessa 
Owalski Patzwald, legal secretary; 
Juanita Bye, ACFS director; Hali 
McKelvie, community educator; 
Laura Forrest, shelter worker; 
and Rachel Carr, ARC case man- 
ager. ARC staff not in the photo 
are Justin Derhammer, Cindy 
Payment and Connie DePlonty. 



Membership and internal services executive director position open 
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The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians has an opening 
for its membership and internal 
services executive director. 

Position summary: Under the 
tribal board of directors general 
policy level oversight with tribal 
chairperson operational supervi- 
sion. The membership and inter- 
nal services executive director 
ensures tribal staff and resources 
are aligned with the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians’ 
mission and goals. Serves as stra- 
tegic advisor to tribal chairperson. 
Plans and directs all governmental 
and internal services activities. 
Provides oversight and guidance 
on special projects as directed. 
Builds and maintains mutually 
supportive relationships with inter- 
nal and external stakeholders. 

Qualifications: Native American 
preferred. A master’s degree in 


administration or related field 
required. Required experience in 
tribal communities, in progressive- 
ly responsible management posi- 
tions, including at least five years 
at senior management level. Ten 
years overall experience required 
with 15 years preferred. In-depth 
knowledge of Sault Tribe’s mis- 
sion, history, organizational plan, 
funding sources, laws, regulations 
and requirements for governmental 
and internal services. Standard 
report formats, office systems and 
technology. Working knowledge of 
contract administration, applicable 
laws, legislation and regulations. 
Knowledge of market sector, 
research techniques, and demo- 
graphics relevant to tribal programs 
and services. Exceptional verbal 
and written communication skills. 
Organizational, strategic plan- 
ning, project management, crisis 


management, dispute resolution, 
contract negotiation and dynamic 
problem-solving skills. Financial 
administration skills and work- 
ing knowledge of governmental 
accounting. Advanced leadership 
and team building skills. Ability 
to work on multiple projects and 
maintain tact and diplomacy under 
duress. Ability to work extra hours 
as needed to accomplish goals and 
objectives. Required to undergo 
and successfully pass a background 
check. Must maintain good moral 
character standing. Must pass a 
criminal background investiga- 
tion done under National Indian 
Gaming Commission rules. Will be 
required to complete and pass pre- 
employment drug testing. 

For more information, contact 
Sault Tribe Human Resources 
Employment Department: (906) 
635-4937 or (866) 635-7032. 
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Giving back to Mother Earth: tree planting 



Photo courtesy Environmental Dept. 

A little rain didn’t stop volunteers from planting trees at Odenaang on Sept. 19 as this year’s Giving Back to 
Mother Earth project, the first of many to be organized by the tribe’s Environmental Dept. 


OUA OP€NINC 
CEB-TMONY 

By Kathie Brosemer 

The organizing committee 
knew we didn’t want to just have 
a big volunteer day and plant a 
bunch of trees without a chance 
to reflect on the meaning of this 
day to Mother Earth ( Akii) , the 
Tribe, Odenaang and ourselves 
as individuals. So, we asked 
Cecil Pavlat about an opening 
ceremony. 

Cecil suggested keeping it 
simple, which we loved. He 
would pray and sing and drum, 
we could plant a witness tree, 
have a few words about the day, 
then be off to get the work done. 
When Chairperson Payment 
offered to be there with us to 
plant the ceremonial mountain 
ash tree, we knew it would be 
wonderful. 

And it was. The forecast was 
for a cold rain the whole day. I 
met with Cecil the day before 
to talk about rain contingencies, 
and he enlightened me - rain 
would be a blessing from Mother 
Earth for our day. Of course, I 
knew that an overcast and driz- 


zly day is the very best time to 
plant little trees, they get a nice 
gentle exposure and don’t get 
fried by the sun before their deli- 


cate roots can find a sip of water. 
But I hadn’t considered a rainy 
day to be a blessing for human 
volunteers. 


When I checked the forecast 
upon waking on the day, it had 
changed to partly cloudy with 
occasional showers. I could live 


with that. 

We gathered at the site of the 
three new elders’ complexes, 
just built this year. As we dug 
the hole for our little mountain 
ash tree, a vehicle pulled into the 
driveway — the last of the elders 
to move into the complex had 
arrived. Chairperson Payment 
immediately greeted the gentle- 
man and invited him to join us 
for the ceremony, which he did. 

When the hole was prepared 
and semaa had been passed 
around, Cecil prayed in Ojibwe, 
asking Akii to be with us in what 
we were trying to do. Then he 
lifted his drum and sang. I felt 
the semaa in my hand come alive 
with the rhythm of the drum. 

When the song was finished, 
Cecil asked us to go around the 
circle with each person having a 
chance to speak, if only to offer 
“miigwech.” Many people spoke 
of gratitude for each other, the 
day and the chance to participate 
in this. We were part way round 
the circle when something hap- 
pened that took my breath away. 

From a field behind where I 
stood, very near to us, came the 
sound of a crane calling, loud 
and strong. 

Cecil said, “They approve.” 


WILDLIFE HABITAT INCENTIVES PFCOCFCAM 


From the Environmental 
Department 

The Wildlife Habitat 
Incentives Program (WHIP) is 
a program administered by the 
Natural Resources Conservation 
Service (NRCS), formerly the 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS). 
Formed in the 1930s, when the 
Dust Bowl and the Depression 
were both impacting farmers, the 
SCS primarily sought to reduce 
soil erosion on private lands. 

In 1994, President Clinton 
expanded the mission of the SCS 
to improve and protect all natural 
resources, not just soil, on private 
lands; the new name — NRCS 
— reflects that more general mis- 
sion. 

NRCS manages 42 programs 
and activities nationwide, includ- 


ing WHIP and its sister-program, 
EQIP (Environmental Quality 
Incentives Program). Currently, 
the tribe has contracts through 
both these programs: WHIP to 
create the windbreak at Odenaang 
and EQIP to construct the hoop 
house on Seymour Road. Both 
contracts are voluntary agree- 
ments to improve privately held 
lands. However, the objectives for 
each program are slightly differ- 
ent. WHIP’s priority is “to devel- 
op or improve high quality habi- 
tat that supports fish and wildlife 
populations of national, state, 
tribal and local significance,” 
while EQIP aims “to help plan 
and implement conservation prac- 
tices that address natural resource 
concerns and for opportunities to 
improve soil, water, plant, animal, 


air and related resources on agri- 
cultural land and non-industrial 
private forestland,” according 
to the NRCS . If one examines 
the tribe’s two projects closely, 
they correlate perfectly with their 
respective goals. The windbreak, 
comprised of fruiting shrubs and 
seed-producing trees, will encour- 
age wildlife proliferation, while 
the hoop house enhances the 
tribe’s agricultural resources. 

The Environmental 
Department would like to 
thank its partners at NRCS for 
their help with both projects: 
district conservationist Kent 
Dankenbring, CTAI civil engineer 
Erin Satchell and soil conserva- 
tion technician Pat Carr. 

WORLDWIDE 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Staff from the Sault Tribe Environmental Department, Odenaang resi- 
dents and Chairman Aaron Payment plant a mountain ash sapling dur- 
ing a ceremony commemorating the planting project on Sept. 20. 

eCOLOCICAL DBT DAY 




Get The Latest Information On: 

Diabetes 
Nutrition 


Physical Activity 


S' 


afiW 



Participate in: 

Flu Vaccines 
Health Screening 
Food & Exercise Demos 




Where: Sault Tribe Health Center 
Auditorium, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
When: October 18th, 9am-3pm 



The More We Learn , The Better We Live ! 



By Kathie Brosemer 

Sault Tribe Environment chose 
to organize our Give Back To 
Mother Earth day in September at 
the time of the worldwide obser- 
vance of Ecological Debt Day, 
also known as Earth Overshoot 
Day. According to the New 
Economics Foundation (NEF), 
Ecological Debt Day is the calen- 
dar date each year when the total 
resources consumed by humanity 
exceeds the capacity of the earth 
to generate those resources, and 
we go into ecological debt. 

NEF first calculated Ecological 
Debt Day for 1987. Before that, 
consumption of earth’s resources 
didn’t exceed the earth’s capacity 
to provide. Each year since then, 
NEF runs through its calcula- 
tions to divide earth’s capacity by 
humanity’s ecological footprint, 
and it publishes a new date. 

It’s worrisome that we con- 
sume so much, but at the same 
time we are also reducing the 
earth’s capacity to provide by 
such things as paving land, 
destroying forests, causing 
desertification. So, each year, 


humanity’s footprint increases, 
and earth’s capacity decreases 
— it’s a nasty feedback loop. 

This concept is an attempt to 
help people understand what we 
are doing to Mother Earth and 
how it is irresponsible and can’t 
be sustained. Much like finan- 
cial debt, if you keep taking out 
more loans, compounding inter- 
est and not making payments, it 
will eventually come to the point 
where you can’t recover. 

The ominous thing is, the date 
keeps moving up in the calendar. 
Back in 1987, it was Dec. 19, last 
year, Sept. 27. We figured mid to 
late-September this year and so 
we planned our day’s events for 
Sept. 20, but after we’d planned 
for Give Back To Mother Earth, 
we found out that this year’s 
Ecological Debt Day was actually 
Aug. 22. Ouch! 

The tribe’s environment pro- 
gram is planning to observe this 
day each year with an event you 
can get involved with. This year 
it worked out that we needed 
help completing the large-scale 
tree planting at Odenaang. Next 


year, we don’t know what it will 
be, tree planting, stream clean- 
ups, invasive species work, who 
knows? But count on pitching in 
to help Mother Earth cope with 
humanity’s demands. 

And in the meantime, consider 
ways you might reduce your own 
family’s ecological footprint on 
Mother Earth: 

— Weatherize your house 
— Add insulation 
— Drive less (carpool, bike, 
walk) 

— Get compact fluorescent 
lights 

— Recycle all you can 
— Mend it, care for it, make it 
last 

— Reuse goods 
— Share or rent larger items 
you use infrequently 

— Install water-saving show- 
erheads and aerators 

— Install low-flush toilets 
— Use a rainbarrel 
— Compost 
— Use a clothesline 
If you just choose one thing 
from this list and do it, Mother 
Earth will appreciate it. 
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Stafford Act amendment passes U.S. House 


By Rick Smith 

The United States House of 
Representatives passed an amend- 
ment to the Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance 
Act on Sept. 19. The bill, if enact- 
ed will allow all American Indian 
tribes to ask for federal disaster 
declarations and aid directly to 
the White House, as state govern- 
ments do now. 

President Barack Obama, 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency Director Craig Fugate 
and Department of Homeland 
Security Secretary Janet Napoli- 
tano expressed support for pas- 
sage of the amendment last 
December. “Amending the law 
would enhance FEMA’s working 
relationship with tribal govern- 
ments and improve emergency 
and disaster responsiveness 
throughout Indian Country,” said 
Fugate in an official release. “We 
look forward to actively work- 
ing with our tribal partners and 
members of Congress to support 
and facilitate the passage of such 
a change in the law.” 

Presently, only state governors 
may request presidential disaster 
declarations directly to the presi- 
dent. When the president of the 


United States declares a stricken 
area a disaster area, it expedites 
over 60 different forms of emer- 
gency assistance from 17 federal 
agencies in response to 15 natu- 
ral or man-made types of disaster 
covering needs from immediate 
adequate sustenance and shelter 
to getting emergency loans. 

While the Upper Peninsula 
territorial home of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
is usually spared of disasters, 
it remains susceptible to win- 
ter storms, fires and flooding. 

In fact, the governor declared 
a state of emergency for Sault 
Ste. Marie in the winter of 1995 
after the city was buried in 6 feet 
of snow over the course of one 
weekend. 

However, in other areas of the 
country, American Indian tribes 
have been hit hard by natural 
disasters such as winter storms, 
flooding and fires, three types of 
disasters covered under a declara- 
tion of disaster by the president. 
Native nations throughout the 
country, especially on the Great 
Plains and the Gulf Coast, have 
experienced catastrophic bliz- 
zards, floods, fires and other 
incidents. The Stafford Act, as is 


Bill codifies Indian Child 


Welfare Act for Michigan 


By Rick Smith 

The Michigan Senate passed 
a bill on Sept. 27 that would 
clarify and codify the federal 
Indian Child Welfare Act for 
courts and social agencies in the 
state. Senate Bill 1232 would 
add Chapter XIIB , the Michigan 
Indian Family Preservation Act, 
to the Michigan Probate Code. 

The Indian Child Welfare Act, 
enacted by the U.S. Congress in 
1978, is a law intended to stop 
the erosion of American Indian 
communities and cultures through 
the loss of children placed into 
foster homes of people with dif- 
ferent ancestry. The language 
of the law has gaps that leave 
room for interpretation among 
states, according to Senator Judy 
Emmons, who is the primary 
sponsor of the Michigan Indian 
Family Preservation Act. The 
gaps cause inconsistent imple- 
mentation of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act among states and 
among individual state jurisdic- 
tions. 

“We need to set one uniform 
set of guidelines and clarify as 
many of the misconceptions as 
possible,” said Emmons in a 
release. “In many of our state 
courts, cases can be impacted by 
the ICWA, and we need to make 



Michigan State Representative 
Judy Emmons 


sure that everyone has the proper 
tools to preserve the tribe’s most 
precious resource, the family.” 

Emmons further indicated the 
new chapter to the Probate Code 
would act as a guide for state 
child welfare agencies and judges 
for clear and consistent imple- 
mentation of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act. 

The Michigan Indian Family 
Preservation Act, Senate Bill 
1232, can be viewed in its entire- 
ty by visiting www.legislature. 
mi.gov. The bill pends in the state 
House of Representatives. 


currently written, leaves Indian 
Country with a needless loss of 
valuable response time in seek- 
ing federal assistance, according 
to the NCAI. Fast year alone, 
American Indian tribes suffered 
disasters that resulted in losses 
amounting to millions of dollars 
in tribal government infrastruc- 
ture and personal property. 


“Just like states, when disas- 
ter strikes, tribal nations must 
act swiftly to respond to protect 
and secure lives, infrastructure 
and public health,” noted NCAI 
President Jefferson Keel on the 
organization’s website. “We call 
on Congress to fix the Stafford 
Act and incorporate the sovereign 
status of tribal nations in this 


important law. These changes 
will also provide tribes and states 
critical flexibility in responding 
to catastrophic events when com- 
munities need it most.” 

The amendment is now in the 
hands of the Senate for passage 
before ti can go to the president 
to be signed into federal law. 


Federal agencies sign MOUs 


to improve tribal services 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
Officials from the Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
signed two memorandums of 
understanding (MOU) designed 
to foster improved access to 
USDA and BIA programs by 
tribes and tribal members. The 
memorandums apply to programs 
administered by the Farm Service 
Agency, the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, Rural 
Development at USDA, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs at the 
Department of the Interior (DOI). 
The MOUs will further improve 
the important government-to-gov- 
emment relationships and also the 
services offered between USDA, 
BIA and the tribal governments 
and the communities they serve. 

“The Farm Service Agency is 
eager to implement this agree- 
ment,” said FS A Administrator 
Juan M. Garcia. “We respect and 
honor the centuries of steward- 
ship that the Indian tribes par- 
ticipating in our conservation 
and farm programs have shown 
for the land we all share. We are 
pleased to solidify our partner- 
ship with the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs and the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service to conserve 
the soil, care for our water and 
air, and help the tribe’s maximize 
their agricultural production.” 

The MOUs set up a frame- 
work for consultation, training, 
coordination and the provision 
of technical assistance that will 
increase the amount of Indian 
land enrolled under USDA con- 
servation and farm loan programs 
and improve service delivery on 
those lands. Farming and animal 
management, grazing, ranching 
and related food and agricultural 
operations will be supported 
through improved interdepart- 
mental coordination. 

The MOUs, which are in 
place for five years, also support 
establishment of Native rural 
businesses, renewable energy 
development and job creation. 
Additionally, the BIA will work 
with Rural Development to 
increase homeownership, home 
repair, and rehabilitation oppor- 
tunities, and improve energy 
efficiency of homes on Indian 
lands through improved coor- 
dination of program delivery. 
Finally, the MOUs will comple- 


New BIA director appointed 


By Rick Smith 

Congress recently confirmed 
President Barack Obama’s 
nomination of Kevin Washburn, 
member of the Chickasaw Nation 
of Oklahoma, as director of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Washburn was nominated last 
August to replace Farry Echo 
Hawk, who announced his resig- 
nation from the post last March to 
assume duties with the Church of 
Fatter-day Saints. 

The nomination and subse- 
quent confirmation met with 
enthusiastic approval from 
Indian Country leaders, including 
President Jefferson Keel of the 
National Congress of American 
Indians. 

During his confirmation 
hearing before the U.S. Senate, 
Washburn indicated he would 



Kevin Washburn 

strive to promote and preserve 
American Indian cultural educa- 
tion, support tribal courts and 
review tribal issues. 

Washburn has extensive expe- 
rience in academia and law. 
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ment the USDA’s Rural Utilities 
Service (RUS) work with BIA 
to implement and administer the 
Substantially Underserved Trust 
Areas (SUTA) provision of the 
2008 Farm Bill to increase afford- 
ability and availability of RUS- 
supported infrastructure on Indian 
lands. 

The MOUs also help further 
the objectives of the Keepseagle 
settlement agreement, which 
resolved a lawsuit regarding past 
discrimination by USDA against 
Native American farmers and 
ranchers concerning its farm loan 
program. 


E News! 


Sign up for EMAIL NEWS! 
Write jdburton@saulttribe.net 
to be put on the “e-mailing 
list.” 

Tired of paper? Sign up for a 
DIGITAL EDITION of this news- 
paper! Just write jdburton® 
saulttribe.net. 


2012 NEWSPAPER 
DEADLINES 


Deadline 
Fridays 
12 p.m. 


Publication 

Date 


Nov. 2 
Nov. 30 


Nov. 16 
Dec. 14 


For more information, please 
call (906) 632-6398, and ask 
for Jennifer or Sherrie or 
email jdburton@saulttribe.net 
or slucas@ saulttribe .net. See 
our newspaper online at www. 
saulttribe .com/newsroom. 



Find us on 

Facebook 


Look for the logo 
for our official 




Facebook page! 



“For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Upcoming flu clinics 


ESCANABA 
Friday, Oct. 19, Salvation 
Army, 18 yrs and older 10-2 

HESSELAREA 
Wednesday, Oct. 24, Hessel 
Tribal Health Center 9-4 
Thursday, Oct. 25, Hessel 
Casino employees 11-3 
Wednesday, Nov. 28 , Hessel 
Tribal Health Center 9-4 

MANISTIQUE AREA 
Thursday, Oct.18, Manistique 
Tribal Health Center (adults only) 
9-12 and 1-3 

Wednesday, Oct. 24, Manist- 
ique Tribal Health Center (adults 
only) 9-12 

Wednesday, Oct. 31, Manist- 
ique Tribal Health Center (adults 
only) 1-3 

TB A Manistique Kewadin 


Casino employees TBA 

MARQUETTE 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, Salvation 
Army, 18 yrs & older 10-2 

MUNISING AREA 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, Munising 
Tribal Health Center 9-3 
Tuesday, Oct. 23, Munising 
Tribal Health Center 9-12 
Thursday, Oct. 25, Christmas 
Casino employees TBA 

Tuesday, Oct. 30, Munising 
Tribal Health Center 9-12 
Tuesday, Nov. 6, Munising 
Tribal Health Center 9-12 

NEWBERRY AREA 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, Newberry 
Tribal Health Center 8-4:30 
Monday, Oct. 29, Newberry 
Tribal Health Center 8-4:30 


Tuesday, Nov. 20, Newberry 
Tribal Health Center 8-4:30 
Thursday, Oct. 18, Sault Tribe 
Health Center (Auditorium) 9-3 
Friday, Oct. 19, Housing 
Authority (Employees only) 
11:30-4 

Tuesday, Oct. 23, Sault Tribe 
Health Center (Auditorium) 8 
-4:45 

Wednesday, Nov. 7, Sault 
Tribe Health Center (auditorium) 
8-4:45 

Tuesday, Nov. 27, Sault Tribe 
Health Center 8-4:45 

TBA Vegas Kewadin Casino 
employees TBA 

ST. IGNACE AREA 
Thursday, Oct. 18, St. Ignace 
Tribal Health Center 10-4 
Thursday, Oct. 25, Shores 
Casino employees 9-4 


New elder 

Mark Willis is the new elder 
care nurse, working out of the 
Nokomis-Mishomis Place. Willis 
has been a resident of Goetzville, 
Mich., for the past 18 years and 
graduated from Lake Superior 
State University with a bachelor’s 
degree in nursing and is a board 
certified registered nurse. He has 
worked as the community health 
intern while attending nursing 
school and enjoys spending his 
free time fishing, hunting and 
snowmobiling. He is here to serve 
our elders needs. 


care nurse 



l- 


The Manistique elders Christmas dinner is 
scheduled for Dec. 6, 2012, at “the 40” in 
Manistique. Hope to see you there! 


Sault Tribe Elder Committees meetings schedule 


Munising 

Oct. 1 and 15: The UnitV 
Munising Elderly Subcommittee 
will hold its monthly meetings 
at the Munising Tribal Center 
(Lincoln School), first Monday of 
the month; dinner is at 5 p.m. On 
the third Monday of the month 
the meeting will be at 4 p.m., the 
Entrance to the building is off 
Munising Ave. (M 28) across from 
the Legion. Please use the west 
entrance. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Nov. 5 and 19: The Unit V 
Munising Elderly Subcommittee 
will hold its monthly meetings 
at the Munising Tribal Center 
(Lincoln School), first Monday of 
the month; dinner is at 5 p.m. On 
the third Monday of the month 
the meeting will be at 4 p.m., the 
Entrance to the building is off 
Munising Ave. (M 28) across from 
the Legion. Please use the west 
entrance. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Dec. 3 and 17: The Unit V 
Munising Elderly Subcommittee 
will hold its monthly meetings 
at the Munising Tribal Center 
(Lincoln School), first Monday of 
the month; dinner is at 5 p.m. On 
the third Monday of the month 
the meeting will be at 4 p.m., the 
Entrance to the building is off 
Munising Ave. (M 28) across from 
the Legion. Please use the west 
entrance. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Oct. 3: The Unit I Sault Ste. 
Marie Elderly Subcommittee 
will hold its monthly meeting 
on the first Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Nokomis/Mishomis Center 2076 
Shunk Rd. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Nov. 7: The Unit I Sault Ste. 
Marie Elderly Subcommittee 
will hold its monthly meeting 
on the first Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Nokomis/Mishomis Center 2076 
Shunk Rd. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Dec. 5: The Unit I Sault Ste. 


Marie Elderly Subcommittee 
will hold its monthly meeting 
on the first Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Nokomis/Mishomis Center 2076 
Shunk Rd. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Marquette 

Oct. 4: The Unit V Marquette 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold 
its monthly meetings the first 
Thursday of every month at 6 p.m. 
at the Holiday Inn. For questions, 
call the Elder Services Division at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Nov. 1 : The Unit V Marquette 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold 
its monthly meetings the first 
Thursday of every month at 6 p.m. 
at the Holiday Inn. For questions, 
call the Elder Services Division at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Dec. 6: The Unit V Marquette 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold 
its monthly meetings the first 
Thursday of every month at 6 p.m. 
at the Holiday Inn. For questions, 
call the Elder Services Division at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Manistique 

Oct. 17: Unit IV Manistique 
Elderly Subcommittee will be 
holding its monthly meeting on 
the second Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Manistique Tribal Center. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

Nov. 14: Unit IV Manistique 
Elderly Subcommittee will be 
holding its monthly meeting on 
the second Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Manistique Tribal Center. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

Dec. 12: Unit IV Manistique 


Elderly Subcommittee will be 
holding its monthly meeting on 
the second Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Manistique Tribal Center. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

St. Ignace 

Oct. 12: The Unit III St. Ignace 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the second Friday 
of every month after the noon 
meal at the McCann Building. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

Nov. 9: The Unit III St. Ignace 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the second Friday 
of every month after the noon 
meal at the McCann Building. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

Dec. 14: The Unit III St. Ignace 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the second Friday 
of every month after the noon 
meal at the McCann Building. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

Hessel 

Oct. 15: The Unit II Hessel 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the third Monday 
of every month after the noon meal 
at the Hessel Tribal Center. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

Nov. 19: The Unit II Hessel 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the third Monday 
of every month after the noon meal 
at the Hessel Tribal Center. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 


Dec. 17: The Unit II Hessel Elderly 
Subcommittee will hold its monthly 
meeting the third Monday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Hessel Tribal Center. For questions, 
call the Elder Services Division at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Escanaba 

Oct. 18: The Unit IV Escanaba 
Elderly Subcommittee meetings 
are held the third Thursday of 
every month at the Willow Creek 
Professional Building, second floor 
meeting room, 3500 Ludington 
Street. There will be a catered meal 
at 5:30 p.m. followed by the meet- 
ing. For questions, call the Elder 
Services Division at 635-497 1 or 
(888)711-7356. 

Nov. 15: The Unit IV Escanaba 
Elderly Subcommittee meetings 
are held the third Thursday of 
every month at the Willow Creek 
Professional Building, second floor 
meeting room, 3500 Ludington 
Street. There will be a catered meal 
at 5:30 p.m. followed by the meet- 
ing. For questions, call the Elder 
Services Division at 635-497 1 or 
(888)711-7356. 

Dec. 20: The Unit IV Escanaba 
Elderly Subcommittee meetings 
are held the third Thursday of 
every month at the Willow Creek 
Professional Building, second floor 
meeting room, 3500 Ludington 
Street. There will be a catered meal 
at 5:30 p.m. followed by the meet- 
ing. For questions, call the Elder 
Services Division at 635-497 1 or 
(888)711-7356. 

Newberry 

Oct. 19: The Unit II Newberry 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the third Friday 
of every month at 1 1 a.m. before 
the meal at the Zellars Village Inn, 
Newberry. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 


Nov. 16: The Unit II Newberry 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the third Friday 
of every month at 11 a.m. before 
the meal at the Zellars Village Inn, 
Newberry. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Dec. 21: The Unit II Newberry 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold its 
monthly meeting the third Friday 
of every month at 11 a.m. before 
the meal at the Zellars Village Inn, 
Newberry. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Oct. 22: The Elderly Advisory 
Committee will meet at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Newberry Tribal Center. 
Representatives from all Elder 
Subcommittees attend on the fourth 
Monday for months March through 
October. For questions, call the 
Elder Services Division at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Naubinway 

Oct. 31: The Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold 
its monthly meeting the last 
Wednesday of every month at 6:30 
p.m. at the Naubinway Pavilion. 

For questions, call the Elder 
Services Division at 635-497 1 or 
(888)711-7356. 

Nov. 28: The Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold 
its monthly meeting the last 
Wednesday of every month at 6:30 
p.m. at the Naubinway Pavilion. 

For questions, call the Elder 
Services Division at 635-497 1 or 
(888)711-7356. 

Dec. 26: The Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee will hold 
its monthly meeting the last 
Wednesday of every month at 6:30 
p.m. at the Naubinway Pavilion. 

For questions, call the Elder 
Services Division at 635-4971 or 
(888)711-7356. 
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Where to find hope for a new way of living 


By Karen Senkus, 

Chippewa County 
Health Department 

There is hope. 

Insanity. Doing the same thing 
over and over again while expect- 
ing different results. A simple 
word for the complicated disease 
of addiction. 

To watch someone close to 
you who has an addiction con- 
tinue to drink or drug regardless 
of past or possible consequences 
can, at best, be exasperating and, 
at worse, heart breaking. It just 
makes no sense to those who are 
not addicted. Why won’t they 
stop?! 

If a person has cancer all are 
sorry for him or her and no one 
is angry or hurt. Not so with the 
disease of addiction. The disease 
engulfs all whose lives touch the 
sufferer’s. It can bring misun- 
derstanding, fierce resentment, 
financial insecurity, and disgusted 
family, friends and employers. 
Why won’t they stop?! 

Insanity. 

There is a saying in the Twelve 
Step recovery community, one 
is too many, a thousand never 

VA approves 

By Rick Smith 

American Indian military 
veterans now have another 
option for emblems on govern- 
ment-furnished grave markers or 
headstones that best represents 
their spiritual beliefs. The United 
States Department of Veterans 
Affairs (VA) approved the new 
design on Aug. 6. The design, 
which many will recognize, is 
designated as Emblem of Belief 
53 — Four Directions. 

According to reports, the 
new emblem came as a result of 
efforts of the family of a deceased 
veteran working with a group 
of Navajo, Seneca and Apache 
veterans who submitted a request 
for approval of a new emblem. 

Joe Morris Sr., a World War II 
Navajo code talker and recipi- 
ent of a Congressional Silver 
Medal, passed on July 17, 2011. 
At the time of his passing, the VA 
had only one emblem approved 
to represent American Indians, 
Emblem of Belief 12 — Native 
American Church of North 
America. The Morris family did 
not see the emblem as either an 
accurate or appropriate represen- 
tation of the beliefs of the family 
and their beloved decedent. After 
working with the VA and the 
group of veterans in developing 
and submitting the request for a 
new emblem, the new emblem 
was recently approved. 

However, the VA lists 54 
emblems of belief representing a 
wide array of creeds from athe- 
ism to Lutheranism to wiccanism. 
Among those is the Emblem of 
Belief 48 — Medicine Wheel, 
which is similar in appearance 
to the recently approved Four 
Directions design. 

In any case, American Indian 
military veterans now have three 
options in choosing an emblem 
that reflects their American Indian 
ancestral mores. 

According to the VA, no logos, 
symbols or other graphics are per- 
mitted on government-furnished 
headstones or markers other 
than the available VA emblems 


enough. Modern science has 
proven that the brain of an addict 
is different from those who are 
not afflicted. Whether the under- 
lying cause comes from genetics 
or constant substance abuse, an 
alcoholic or addict’s brain is per- 
manently altered in such a way 
that once they pick up that first 
drink or drug, they can’t stop. At 
least not on their own. 

Addiction is a physical, emo- 
tional and spiritual disease. It 
is an allergy of the body and 
an obsession of the mind. The 
allergy is arrested simply by not 
partaking. Eliminating the obses- 
sion, however, is not so simple. 
But there is hope. 

It involves one addict talking 
to another. Whether it be one-to- 
one, group therapy or a Twelve 
Step program, the sharing of a 
common problem has set many 
on the path to recovery, to a new 
way of living. 

By identifying with others 
that suffer from addiction, and 
through seeking a common solu- 
tion, the addict learns how to live 
life on life’s terms. They learn 
how to get through the daily ups 



Image of the new Four Directions 
emblem approved by the United 
States Department of Veterans 
Affairs for headstones provided by 
the VA for American Indian mili- 
tary veterans. 

of belief, the Civil War Union 
Shield, the Civil War Confederate 
Southern Cross of Honor and the 
Medal of Honor insignias. 

An emblem of belief for 
inscription on a government 
headstone or marker is an con- 
sidered an emblem or symbol 
that represents the sincerely held 
belief of the decedent that consti- 
tuted a religion or the functional 
equivalent of religion and was 
believed and accepted as true by 
that individual during his or her 
life. The belief represented by an 
emblem need not be associated 
with or endorsed by a group or 
organization. 

Emblems of belief for inscrip- 
tion on government headstones 
and markers do not include social, 
cultural, ethnic, civic, fraternal, 
trade, commercial, political, pro- 
fessional or military emblems. VA 
will not inscribe any emblem on 
a headstone or marker that would 
have an adverse impact on the 
dignity and solemnity of cemeter- 
ies honoring those who served the 
nation. 

More details about VA emblems 
of belief and images of approved 
emblems can be viewed online at 
www.cem.va .go v/hmhmemb .asp . 

Upon request, the VA furnishes 
a government headstone or mark- 
er free of charge to the applicant 
for the unmarked grave of any 
deceased eligible veteran in 


and downs of life without picking 
up that first drink or drug. They 
become restored from the insanity 
of addiction and the obsession is 
removed. 

It sounds so simple and it can 
be if the alcoholic or addict is 
ready. Once an addict honestly 
admits to him or herself that they 
are addicted, that their drug of 
choice has got them beat, they 
will become ready to do the hard- 
est thing they have ever encoun- 
tered - live life without alcohol or 
drugs. 

The alcoholic or addict who 
seeks recovery will learn a new 
way of living. Recovery does not 
eliminate the challenges of daily 
living but rather teaches the alco- 
holic or addict how he or she can 
get through a day, an upset or a 
crisis without picking up a drink 
or drug. By practicing the prin- 
ciples of recovery each and every 
day, the alcoholic or drug addict 
will never have to drink or use 
again. 

There is hope, too, for the 
family of the alcoholic or addict. 

By seeking their own recovery, 
a family devastated by a loved 


any cemetery around the world, 
regardless of their date of death. 
Eligible veterans who died on or 
after Nov. 1, 1990, and whose 
grave is marked with a privately 
purchased headstone, the VA 
may also furnish a headstone or 
marker to supplement the graves 
or a medallion to be affixed to the 
privately purchased headstone. 

Complete information on head- 
stones, markers and medallions 
for U.S. military veterans can be 
found online at www.cem.va.gov/ 
cem/hm_hm .asp . 



Images courtesy of USDVA 
Above, the VA also offers this 
headstone emblem, named the 
Medicine Wheel, as an option for 
American Indian military veter- 
ans. Below, the emblem named 
Native American Church of North 
America for veterans of that spe- 
cific denomination. 



Indian headstone emblem 


one’s substance abuse will learn 
how to replace despair with hope. 

Counseling centers’ family 
programs, self help groups and 
Twelve Step fellowships such 
as Alanon and Adult Children 
of Alcoholics, provide families 
with an opportunity to share with 
others suffering similar situa- 
tions while learning new ways 
to cope. The family member will 
come to believe that their loved 


one’s addiction is not their fault 
or problem to solve. Instead, they 
too will discover a new way of 
living that promises to replace 
upsets and inner chaos with peace 
and serenity. 

Contact the Chippewa County 
Health Department at 253-3103 
or the nearest health department 
in your area for more information 
regarding local addiction services. 


Tribal court upgrades 
courtroom technology 


By Traci Swan 

For many years, Tribal Court 
proceedings were recorded by 
audio only. This past month, 
Tribal Court purchased the video 
component to its recording sys- 
tem so that now all proceedings 
will be video-recorded. 

The system is the latest in 
state-of-the-art courtroom tech- 
nology. Five strategically placed 
video cameras throughout the 
courtroom focus on the judicial 
bench, attorneys’ tables, and wit- 
ness stand. The last camera is 
connected to our video conferenc- 
ing unit. This allows us to record 
hearings and arraignments con- 
ducted via video conference. This 
system records both audio and 
video and embeds the informa- 
tion directly into audio/video files 
on a PC hard drive and mirrored 
location. Every image displayed 
and every sound that is heard is 
captured into the record. Time 
and date indicators are burned 
into the recordings to preserve 
record authenticity. 


An important benefit of the 
system is the ability to play back 
any portion of the court record 
during the proceedings. This 
affords the judge, magistrate, 
attorneys, or Appellate Court the 
opportunity to review any portion 
of the “record” at any time. 

The new software also allows 
for complete integration with 
our case management system. 

The court can now automatically 
incorporate important case infor- 
mation into the digital recording 
for future reference. This will 
eliminate the need for double 
entries during the hearing and 
provides fast access to any and 
all cases on the docket during and 
after the recording session. It will 
be a simpler way for organizing 
the court proceedings and will 
allow fast and easy management 
and easy duplication for retrieval, 
archival or re-distribution. 

Attorneys and others may now 
request a copy of any public pro- 
ceeding on digital DVD. 


Tribal Court seeks artwork 


representing 7 Grandfathers 


PROPOSALS DUE 


OCTOBER 26 

The Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court seeks 
tribal member artists to create 
artwork representing the teach- 
ings of the Seven Grandfathers. 
In an effort to further reflect the 
importance of our Anishinaabe 
culture in our justice system, the 
Tribal Court has obtained fund- 
ing through a grant from the 
Department of Justice, award 
number 2011-IC-BX-0008, to 
purchase tribal artwork for dis- 
play in the George K. Nolan 
Judicial Building. These funds 
could be awarded to an indi- 
vidual artist, a consortium, or 
divided among additional artists 
depending on the proposals. The 
committee is looking for a wide 
variety of proposals covering 
all types of artwork. All artwork 
acquired through this project will 
be owned by the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 


A letter of interest, including the 
artist’s concept, proposed pricing, 
and installation schedule (rough 
sketches including scale are also 
recommended), a copy of the 
artist’s tribal card, and samples of 
artwork should be submitted to: 

Purchasing Department, Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, 2186 Shunk Rd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783, Attn: 
Tamara Leask. 

Key criteria for the selection 
process will include art of the 
highest quality; artist’s qualifica- 
tions and background commensu- 
rate with the scale and cost of the 
proposal; and the maintainability 
of the piece or pieces. Finalists 
will be asked to interview with 
the selection committee to discuss 
their ideas and concepts for the 
artwork. 

For more information, please 
contact Tribal Court at (906) 635- 
4963 or tribalcourt@saulttribe. 
net. The deadline to submit a pro- 
posal is 2 p.m. on Oct. 26, 2012. 
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Special Section 

State Supreme Court candidates respond to Native issues 


Heading to the polls, vot- 
ers already have their picks for 
their representatives in state and 
federal government, their school 
boards and county boards. But, 
all to often they have no idea who 
they are selecting for their state 
Supreme Courts. Win Awenen 
Nisitotung developed three ques- 
tions on Native issues and sent 
them to the six candidates vying 
for three seats on the state’s 
Supreme Court, receiving three 
responses: Supreme Court Justices 
Stephen Markman and Brian 
Zahra, and challenger Bridget 
McCormack, a University of 
Michigan law school professor. 

In the Q&A below, each can- 
didate has a turn responding first, 
second and third: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung: How 
would you minimize jurisdictional 
conflicts between state and tribal 
courts? 

McCormack: Preventing 
jurisdictional conflicts can be best 
achieved by ensuring that lawyers, 
judges, and elected officials are 
aware of the dual sovereignty 
relationship between the State 
and the Indian tribes, and that 
this relationship is respected. This 
includes educating state court 
judges about the parameters of 
tribal sovereignty. The recent 
commission headed by Justice 
Cavanagh regarding Michigan’s 
compliance with the federal 
Indian Child Welfare Act offers an 
excellent example. Our Supreme 
Court, in its role as the administer 
of the lower state courts, can take 
such affirmative steps in other 
areas of law to help prevent juris- 
dictional conflicts from arising. 

I would be interested in working 
closely with Justice Cavanagh 
on these issues and becoming a 
leader in this area. 

Markman: The responsibility 
to define such distinct jurisdic- 
tions largely falls within the 
responsibility of federal, state, 
and Indian country legislative and 
executive bodies, and, as in other 
areas of the law, the Michigan 
Supreme Court would seek in its 
decisions to faithfully interpret 
relevant laws and agreements in 
order to give these full effect. It 
should be noted, however, that 
in my 13 years on the Supreme 
Court, we have not had the occa- 
sion to address such matters, and 
I presume this is explained by the 
fact that most such tensions are 
being addressed and resolved by 
federal, state and Indian country 
legislative and executive branch 
decision makers, with disputes 
being addressed and resolved by 
federal and Indian country judicial 
bodies. As United States Attorney, 
or federal prosecutor, in Michigan 
from 1989-93, 1 sought at the time 
to enforce federal laws within 
Indian country in a manner that 
involved cooperation and consul- 
tation with Indian country authori- 
ties. 

Zahra: Jurisdictional conflicts 
that arise must be resolved on a 


case-by-case basis. The Michigan 
Supreme Court has taken posi- 
tive action to establish amicable 
relationships with Michigan 
tribes and their judicial tribunals. 
The Michigan Supreme Court’s 
senior member, Justice Michael 
Cavanagh, has been the Court’s 
tribal liaison for a number of 
years. Justice Cavanagh has peri- 
odically reported to the Court 
on issues relevant to tribal/court 
relations. I support the continued 
effort on the part of our Court to 
maintain a dialogue to address 
matters, like the reduction of 
jurisdictional conflicts between 
our court systems. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung: What 
is your definition of tribal sov- 
ereignty and how does tribal 
sovereignty fit in to your judicial 
philosophy? 

Zahra: Like the relationship 
between the several states and 
the federal government, this issue 
raises one of federalism— the 
relationship between the federal 
government and its sovereign 
states, which must nonetheless be 
in conformity with federal law. 
The success of our government 
is in large part attributed to the 
ability of state, tribal and federal 
courts to not only coexist, but 
complement each other. Federal 
courts must guard against undue 
intrusion into state and tribal law 
by recognizing and respecting the 
right of the individual states and 
tribes to adjudicate and enforce its 
own laws in its own courts. 
McCormack: I view tribal sov- 
ereignty, as applied in the con- 
text of the United States, as the 
inherent right of native peoples 
to govern themselves within the 
borders of, and yet apart from, our 
federal system. Implicit in this is 
the understanding that the Indian 
tribes are the ultimate authority in 
certain areas of tribal governance. 
Tribal sovereignty has its basis in 
the Constitution and Congress has 
not always been consistent about 
the nature of the relationship 
between sovereigns. 

A state Supreme Court justice 
should be prepared to evaluate 
questions, which implicate sov- 
ereign relationships, and have 
respect for the governing authority 
of separate sovereigns. 

Markman: Definitions of 
“tribal sovereignty” have been 
articulated by the United States 
Supreme Court and, pursuant to 
our hierarchical judicial system, 
and the United States Supreme 
Court’s principal authority in such 
matters, it is the obligation of the 
Michigan Supreme Court to abide 
by and defer to the definitions 
and precedents articulated by that 
Court. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung: Do 
you feel that Senate Bill 1232, 
the “Michigan Indian Family 
Preservation Act, ” will help pro- 
vide clarity and reinforcement of 
ICWA policies at the state level? 

Markman: There is great con- 
cern on the part of the Michigan 
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Supreme Court that Indian chil- 
dren be afforded effective protec- 
tion from physical, emotional 
and sexual abuse as with all other 
children within Michigan, and we 
have striven not merely to afford 
such protections in a conscien- 
tious manner, but also to afford 
to Indian children the additional 
protections of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act. In In re Morris last 
term, the Court held that the pro- 
tections of the ICWA are triggered 
by “sufficiently reliable informa- 
tion of virtually any criteria on 
which tribal membership might 
be based;” and in In Re Gordon , 
we further held that a parent of 
an Indian child cannot waive the 
rights and interests of the tribe in 
ICWA matters. These decisions 
both broadened, and rendered 
more consistent, the application of 
the ICWA, and, I believe, provid- 
ed considerable additional guid- 
ance to lower state courts in their 
application of the ICWA. If the 
Michigan Indian Child Welfare 
Act is enacted in some form, we 
will do everything within the 
Court’s authority to ensure that 
this statute is also interpreted in a 
manner that is fully protective of 


the rights of Indian country chil- 
dren, parents, and tribes. 

Zahra: As a sitting Supreme 
Court Justice, I refrain from com- 
menting on pending or current 
legislation not before the Court. 
Such comments could be con- 
sidered advisory opinions that 
are barred by our state constitu- 
tion. This said, you should be 
aware of the recent decision of 
the Michigan Supreme Court in 
In re Morris and In re Gordon , 

491 Mich 91 (2012), in which the 
Court interpreted the ICWA, and 
held: (1) that sufficiently reliable 
information of virtually any cri- 
teria on which tribal membership 
might be based suffices to trig- 
ger the notice requirement under 
ICWA; (2) a parent of an Indian 
child cannot waive the separate 
and independent ICWA rights of 
an Indian child’s tribe and that the 
trial court must maintain a docu- 
mentary record including, at mini- 
mum, (A) the original or a copy 
of each actual notice personally 
served or sent via registered mail 
pursuant to 25 USC 1912(a) and 
(B) the original or a legible copy 
of the return receipt or other proof 
of service showing delivery of the 


notice; and (3) the proper remedy 
for an ICWA-notice violation is to 
conditionally reverse the state trial 
court and remand for resolution 
of the ICWA-notice issue. This 
case, in my view, makes it clear 
how child custody cases involving 
Native American children should 
be handled in Michigan. 

McCormack: As a candi- 
date for judicial office, I cannot 
comment on any legal questions 
associated with pending legisla- 
tion since Supreme Court plays 
a central role in interpreting laws 
passed by the legislature, and 
public speaking on this specific 
issue would compromise my abil- 
ity to decide a case involving 
those laws. As a personal matter, 
however, I do believe that the 
Michigan legislature can help 
strengthen compliance with and 
awareness of the federal ICWA 
through legislative action. This 
is critical to promoting and pro- 
tecting the health and welfare of 
Indian children. I have a close 
relationship with Judge Timothy 
Connors, of the Washtenaw 
Circuit Court, who has been a 
tremendous role model for me in 
ICWA. 
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Sault Tribe citizen interviews President Obama 



Sault Tribe citizen Rob 
Capriccioso made history 
conducting an interview with 
President Barack Obama this 
month on Indian-focused issues. 
Capriccioso is the Washington, 
D.C., bureau chief for Indian 
Country Today Media Network. 

Capriccioso has worked for 
Indian Country Today for almost 
five years, and he has been 
pushing for an interview with 
Obama since the president’s first 
campaign in 2008. He has previ- 
ously interviewed members of 
Congress, top administration offi- 
cials, tribal leaders and the presi- 
dent of Bolivia. 

“It was a long time com- 
ing, but we finally got President 
Obama to answer some ques- 
tions that are important to Native 
Americans today,” Capriccioso 
said. “The president discussed 
his relationship with tribes and 
Indians, his support for Indian- 
focused legislation like the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, 
and he promised to keep taking 
action on behalf of Indian coun- 
try. It was gratifying to report his 
words.” 

Capriccioso, who lives in 
the Washington metro area with 
his wife, Katrina, and their two 
kids, Sault Tribe citizens Bella 
and Loretto, said that Native 
American issues deserve height- 
ened attention. 

“Native journalists nationwide 
work very hard to report on issues 
that impact our communities, and 
it’s a good feeling when we can 
get people in power to talk to 
us. It helps everyone learn just a 
little bit more about one another, 
and hopefully benefits American 
Indians in the long run.” 

Below is a reprint of a portion 
of Capriccioso ’s interview with 
Obama: 

Claiming that his record shows 
he is more committed than his 
opponent in the coming presi- 
dential election to serving Indian 
country, President Barack Obama 
answered questions about some of 
the major issues facing American 
Indian citizens and tribes today. 

“(With me) as president, you 
have a voice in the White House,” 
he tells Indian Country Today 
Media Network. “We’re moving 
forward, but there’s more work to 
do. But we are seeing a turning 
point in the relationship between 
our nations, and ultimately our 
relationship is not just a matter of 
legislation or a matter of policy. 
It’s a matter of whether we’re 
going to live up to our basic val- 
ues.” 

Not only is this the first time 


President Obama has done a 
Q&A with the American Indian 
press, it is believed to be the first 
time a sitting president of the 
United States has conducted such 
an interview with Native media. 
It’s a first that aligns with the 
image Obama has worked hard 
to cultivate in Indian country. 
Adopted as “One Who Helps 
People Throughout the Land” 
when he was campaigning for 
president on the Crow Nation 
reservation in May 2008, he 
has since hired several Native 
American staffers, held three 
annual tribal summits and taken 
administrative action on mul- 
tiple long-standing trust and 
water settlements. He has also 
supported and signed pro-tribal 
legislation, including the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, 
the Tribal Law and Order Act 
and the Helping Expedite and 
Advance Responsible Tribal 
Homeownership (HEARTH) Act. 
His record has pleased many trib- 
al leaders; some hail him as one 
of the best presidents for Indian 
country in recent history. 

This landmark Q&A— con- 
ducted via e-mail— is the first 
installment in a series of inter- 
views ICTMN will be conducting 
this election season with federal, 
state, local and tribal officials. 

Q: Why should American 
Indians vote for you this time 
around? What has been your 
proudest accomplishment to 
date on behalf of American 
Indians? 

A: (With me) as president, 
you have a voice in the White 
House. Since the earliest days of 
my administration, we’ve been 
working hand in hand between 
our nations to keep that promise 
through a comprehensive strategy 
to help meet the challenges facing 
Native American communities. 

That starts with improving 
the economy and creating jobs. 
One of the keys to unlocking 
economic growth on reservations 
is investments in roads and high- 
speed rail and high-speed Internet 
and the infrastructure that will 
better connect your communities 
to the broader economy and draw 
capital and create jobs on tribal 
lands. That’s why my administra- 
tion has boosted infrastructure 
investments through the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Reservation Roads Program, and 
we’ve offered loans to reach res- 
ervations with broadband. 

We’ve also made critical 
investments into pressing needs 
like renovating schools and 
devoting resources to job train- 
ing, especially for young people 
in Indian Country. And we’re 
working with you to restore tribal 
homelands in order to help you 
develop your economies. When 
it comes to creating jobs, closing 
the opportunity gap and leaving 
something better for our future 
generations, few areas hold as 
much promise as clean energy. 
Native American lands hold great 
potential wind and solar energy 
resources, and the potential for 
solar energy is even higher. My 
administration will continue to 
invest in our clean energy future 
to strengthen our economies and 
our energy security. 

But if we’re going to bring 
real and lasting change for our 
nations, one thing we need to do 


is make health care more acces- 
sible and affordable. We know 
that as long as Native Americans 
die of illnesses like tuberculosis, 
alcoholism, diabetes, pneumonia 
and influenza at far higher rates 
than the rest of the population, 
then we’re going to have to do 
more to address disparities in 
health care delivery. The health 
reform law that I signed, now 
called Obamacare— which I like 
because I do care— included the 
permanent reauthorization of the 
Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act, which authorizes new pro- 
grams and services within the 
Indian Health Service, helping 
more folks get the care they need. 

So we’re making progress. 
We’re moving forward, but 
there’s more work to do. But we 
are seeing a turning point in the 
relationship between our nations, 
and ultimately our relationship 
is not just a matter of legislation 
or a matter of policy. It’s a mat- 
ter of whether we’re going to 
live up to our basic values. It’s 
a matter of upholding an ideal 
that has always defined who we 
are as Americans: e pluribus 
unum— out of many, one. And 
I’m confident that if we continue 
to work together, that we will 
live up to this simple motto and 
we will achieve a brighter future 
for the first Americans and for all 
Americans. 

Q: What does tribal sover- 
eignty mean to you? What is 
the best way to resolve conflicts 
between tribal nations and the 
federal and state governments? 

A: I believe that treaty com- 
mitments are paramount law, 
and I will strive to fulfill these 
commitments as president. This 
means providing quality, afford- 
able health care and improving 
education quality on reservations 
across America. 

As promised, my administra- 
tion has hosted annual meetings 
with Native American leaders to 
ensure that tribal nations have 
an opportunity to work directly 
with cabinet members and agency 
officials to craft a policy agenda 
together. I also issued an execu- 
tive order instructing agencies 
to develop plans for consulta- 
tion and coordination with tribal 
governments, which has resulted 
in historic levels of engagement. 
Additionally, I have hired Native 
American personnel at high levels 
throughout the administration to 
advise on policies that directly 
impact tribal communities. 
Through meaningful dialogue, 
together we can move toward 
partnerships in addressing the 
needs of Indian Country. 

Q: Do you believe in a clean 
Carcieri fix? If so, what do you 
think it would look like? If not, 
why not? 

A: The Supreme Court’s 
recent ruling in Carcieri v. 

Salazar held that under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 the 
federal government cannot take 
land into trust for Indian tribes 
not under federal jurisdiction in 
1934. To address the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision, for the 
past two years my budgets have 
included language reaffirming the 
Secretary of the Interior’s author- 
ity to take land into trust for all 
federally recognized Indian tribes. 

Q: How have you tried to 
balance federal budgetary 


spending with the trust respon- 
sibility and obligations to tribes 
called for in the Constitution 
and treaties? How do you feel 
about the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs? Indian Health Service? 
Do you see a need for reform? 

A: I believe that strong and 
stable tribal governments built 
through self-determination are the 
key to overcoming great challeng- 
es. As such, my administration is 
engaged in a wide range of activi- 
ties to support tribal self-determi- 
nation, and my proposed budget 
increases funding to compensate 
tribes for the work they perform 
in managing federal programs 
under self-determination contracts 
and self-governance compacts. 

Combating crime in Indian 
Country requires cooperative 
efforts by federal, state and tribal 
entities. In July 2010,1 signed 
the Tribal Law and Order Act, 
which addresses many of the 
public safety challenges that 
confront tribal communities, 
including increased funding to 
operate newly constructed deten- 
tion centers. My budget also 
proposes increased funds for 
tribal courts and additional law 
enforcement officers, coordinates 
community policing programs to 
reduce crime and protects natural 
resources in Indian Country. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Indian Health Service 
are critical to removing obstacles 
to build and promote tribal self- 
determination and strong and 
stable government institutions, 
while promoting job creation and 
access to health care. Through 
Indian affairs programs, tribes 
can improve the quality of life for 
their members, and support edu- 
cation, job training and employ- 
ment opportunities. My proposed 
budget maintains this commit- 
ment by providing $2.5 billion 
in total budget authority for such 
services. To build on our commit- 
ment to increase access to health 
care for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives, my budget pro- 
vides $4.4 billion for the Indian 
Health Service, in order to make 
key investments in clinical ser- 
vices and staffing, tribally oper- 
ated health programs and health 
facilities construction. 

Q: Do you understand tribal 
and Indian concerns relating to 
the Keystone XL pipeline? 

A: My administration is con- 
ducting a thorough and rigorous 
review of the Keystone pipeline. 
We are weighing many critical 
issues involved in the decision, 
including impacts to public health, 
potential threats to water supplies, 
climate change and impacts on 
cultural and natural resources, 
especially across large areas of 
Indian Country and water sources 
along the pipeline’s route. These 
issues, along with American 
energy security and economic fac- 
tors, have been and will continue 
to be closely considered in the 
administration’s future decisions. 
On the other hand, my opponent, 
Governor Romney, has said he 
would approve the pipeline on 
day one of his term, regardless of 
concerns like impacts on commu- 
nities and the environment. 

Q: Do you see a need for 
more federal economic develop- 
ment opportunities for tribes 
and reservations to resolve the 
problem of poverty on reserva- 


tions? 

A: While we have made 
progress in restarting job cre- 
ation— with 4.6 million private 
sector jobs created over the past 
30 months (as of press time)— I 
believe much more needs to be 
done to put Americans back to 
work. While the current eco- 
nomic crisis has challenged all 
Americans, we know this to be 
especially true for Indian Country, 
where some reservations face 
unemployment rates of up to 80 
percent. Though the economic 
challenges of Indian Country are 
significant, I am committed to 
building strong, prosperous Native 
American economies. 

My proposed budget includes 
funding and proposals to sup- 
port business growth and access 
to credit in Indian Country, to 
continue to expand job creation 
opportunities, to give all chil- 
dren in Indian Country a fair 
shot at success by improving 
K-12 education and expanding 
access to college, and to assist 
with winter fuel costs. I have also 
proposed a 10 percent increase 
from 2012 enacted levels in grants 
to Indian tribes, Alaska Natives, 
Native Hawaiians and tribal non- 
profit organizations that provide 
employment and training services 
to unemployed and low-income 
Native Americans, Alaska Natives 
and Native Hawaiians. The addi- 
tional funding in the coming year 
will allow grantees to serve more 
participants and expand then- 
emphasis on helping individuals 
advance along career pathways. 

Q: Why do you think there 
is/was so much resistance to 
the Violence Against Women 
Act? Do you think tribal courts 
should have authority to make 
judgments against nontribal 
citizens who commit crimes on 
tribal territory as a means to 
lower crime rates? 

Native American women suf- 
fer from domestic violence at 
some of the highest rates in the 
United States. And we know that 
there are countless more victims 
of domestic violence and sexual 
assault whose stories may never 
be told. Some of the abusers 
of Native American women go 
unpunished because tribes cannot 
prosecute non-Indians, even if the 
offender lives on the reservation 
and is married to a tribal member. 

Romney refuses to stand up 
to the Republicans in Congress 
who blocked these crucial 
improvements to the Violence 
Against Women Act. I believe 
that Congress should close the 
jurisdictional gap in the crimi- 
nal justice system and provide 
tribes with the authority to hold 
offenders accountable for their 
crimes against Native American 
women, regardless of the perpe- 
trator’s race. The reauthorization 
addresses these issues that made 
it difficult to prosecute abusers on 
tribal lands in some cases. Tribal 
courts’ jurisdiction over domestic 
violence will be recognized, and 
tribal courts authority to enforce 
protection orders will be clarified. 
Congress should act on this today. 
VAWA provides helpful resources 
to the tribes, but without address- 
ing the jurisdictional gap, those 
tools only go so far. 

(Reprinted with permission: 
Read more at http:llindiancoun- 
trytodaymedianetwork.com .) 
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EMU assumes Google languages project 


By Rick Smith 

Google, the Internet search 
engine, recently applied its tech- 
nology in a global online project 
to strengthen thousands of lan- 
guages in danger of disappearing. 
As planned, the Eastern Michigan 
University Institute for Language 
Information and Technology 
assumed technical oversight of 
the project on Sept. 21 with the 
First Peoples’ Cultural Council 
directing outreach and publicity 
while the project will continue to 
be administered by the Alliance 
Advisory Committee, a group of 
eminent linguists, language advo- 
cates and language community 
organizations. 

“Language is the means by 
which we pass on our ideas, 
knowledge and identity from one 
generation to the next,” explains 
an introductory video posted 
on the Endangered Languages 
Project website, found at www. 
endangeredlanguages.com. “But, 
of the 7,000 languages currently 
spoken, it is expected that 50 
percent will not survive the turn 
of the century. And when the last 
fluent speaker of a language dies, 
we lose the centuries of knowl- 
edge and traditions that have 
helped shape who we are.” 

One of the endangered lan- 
guages already occupying pages 
for development on the site is 
Southwestern Ojibwe. 

The video further relates that 
language loss is associated with 
oppression and injustice around 
the world and the preservation 
of endangered languages means 
the restoration of cultural identi- 
ties, values and heritages of the 
afflicted. Google is working with 
a multitude of trusted organiza- 
tions in attempting to help stop 
endangered languages from disap- 
pearing. Many of those organiza- 
tions are found under an umbrella 
organization called the Alliance 
for Linguistic Diversity. 

Google indicates that its tech- 
nology is at the service of organi- 
zations and individuals worldwide 
through the project to confront 
language endangerment by docu- 
menting, preserving and teaching 
those languages. The technology 
provides or facilitates storage, 
collaboration and connectivity 
along with YouTube capability. 
People can find information about 
endangered languages and share 
it with others, especially younger 
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generations. The website will 
allow users to have access to the 
most current and comprehensive 
information on endangered lan- 
guages, including samples pro- 
vided by participants; users may 
also have an active role in putting 
their languages online by sub- 
mitting information or samples 
in text, audio or video formats. 
Further, users can share in the 
study of endangered languages by 
joining Google groups focused on 
specific languages. 

Anna Belew, EMU assistant 
project manager, indicated the 
website is free and open to any- 
one interested in endangered lan- 
guages, “The project isn’t just for 
designed for academics, but for 


communities who want to protect 
and promote their languages as 
well as for anyone interested in 
learning about the world’s endan- 
gered languages.” She said one 
of the project’s major goals is to 
provide information and tools 
for people who are interested in 
documenting and revitalizing lan- 
guages; the project’s Knowledge 
Sharing section has information 
on topics like how to create lan- 
guage teaching materials, what 
makes a good dictionary or how 
to plan a language documenta- 
tion project. “For example,” she 
noted, “ if someone from the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe wanted 
to record a video guide to 
Anishinaabemowin words related 


to food and cooking, they could 
find information on what kind 
of video recorders are best for 
language recordings, tips for safe 
storage of their video files and 
easy ways to publish their guide 
online. On the knowledge sharing 
forums, users can discuss their 
own experiences and exchange 
ideas, best practices, and resourc- 
es — for example, someone try- 
ing to record their first word list 
could get advice from people who 
have recorded hundreds of word 
lists. Users can also share videos 
in their language, including lan- 
guage-learning videos and share 


documents like dictionaries or 
folk tales.” 

Belew said the project includes 
information on language endan- 
germent in general: why it hap- 
pens, why it matters, and what 
can be done about it. “There are 
also some really great personal 
statement videos from linguists, 
language teachers and language 
advocates explaining why lan- 
guage loss matters to them and 
how they’ve worked to stop it. 

She added that the site was 
designed in the hope that it 
would be easy to learn about a 
language, easy to add informa- 
tion or samples of a language and 
easy to connect with other people 
interested in preserving endan- 
gered languages. “In short,” she 
said, “anybody with an interest in 
endangered languages can learn 
from and contribute to the proj- 
ect. And we’re always looking for 
feedback about how to make the 
site more useful. If anyone has 
ideas for ways we could improve 
the Endangered Languages 
Project, we’d love to hear from 
them! Just send email to elcat@ 
linguistlist.org.” 

Languages are enrolled in 
the project in one of two ways, 
Belew explained. Most languages 
on the site were included in 
the research team’s initial list 
of endangered languages and 
some were suggested — if users 
believe an endangered language 
is missing from the listing, they 
can suggest it for inclusion and 
submit any information they 
have about the language. Any 
suggested language must fit the 
project’s endangerment criteria 
and be approved by the project’s 
research team.” 
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Everything you wanted to know about Contract Health 


Mission Statement 

The Contract Health Service (CHS) mission is to 
provide appropriate access for Sault Tribe mem- 
bers to achieve high quality care beyond what is 
available through tribal health facilities. CHS will 
work within financial resources and will clearly 
communicate its program and services to tribal 
members. 


What is Contract Health 
Service (CHS)? 

It is a federally funded pro- 
gram to financially assist eligible 
patients with specialized care that 
is not directly available from the 
tribal health center. Assistance 
depends on eligibility, medical 
priorities, alternate resources and 
availability of funding. 

CHS benefits are established 
by federal law and regulations 
and funded through appropria- 
tions from the federal govern- 
ment. Tribes establish priorities of 
coverage based on funding appro- 
priated as to what services they 
are able to provide to members. 
Members should not rely solely 
on CHS for medical coverage. If 
members are eligible for an alter- 
nate resource such as Medicare, 
Medicaid, MI Child/Healthy 
Kids, VA, employee-sponsored 
insurance, etc., they should apply 
for those programs. CHS is the 
payor of last resort. CHS may be 
used as a secondary payor should 
there be a primary insurance on a 
“covered service” authorized by 
CHS to pay. 

Who is eligible? 

Sault Tribe members resid- 
ing in the CHS delivery area as 
established by the federal govern- 
ment. Non-Indian dependents are 
covered for prenatal and postnatal 
care and delivery and for commu- 
nicable disease. Members must 
apply for CHS and be a perma- 
nent resident of the delivery area. 
The area consists of Mackinac, 
Chippewa, Luce, Schoolcraft, 
Delta, Alger and Marquette coun- 
ties. 

CHS eligibility requirements 

Sault Tribe members in the 
delivery area must have a com- 
pleted application on file and be 
approved for CHS prior to CHS 
paying for a service deemed cov- 
ered outside of our tribal clinics. 
The applicant must provide proof 
of income, such as a current 1040 
tax return and proof of residency. 
Proof of residency would include 
a copy of one’s driver’s license, 
utility receipts, voter registra- 
tion, etc. Applicants must be 


enrolled in CHS 90 days prior to 
CHS assisting with an in-patient 
stay. Proof of income is used to 
determine eligibility for alter- 
nate resources. If members are 
eligible for an alternate resource, 
such as Medicaid, Medicare, 
health insurance provided by 
employer, VA, etc., they need to 
apply for those programs. CHS is 
the payor of last resort. CHS may 
be used as a secondary payor for 
any copays or deductibles on a 
“covered” service authorized to 
pay by CHS. 

CHS eligible tribal members’ 
responsibilities 

It is the member’s 
(patient’s) responsibility to 
request assistance (prior autho- 
rization/voucher) by contacting 
the CHS office directly for all 
services not provided at our 
tribal clinics in which they are 
requesting assistance. CHS staff 
will determine the member’s 
eligibility for the program at this 
time. The request for assistance 
should be done prior to the ser- 
vice being provided unless it is 
an emergency visit that occurs 
after hours or on the weekend 
when tribal clinics are closed; 
then, members must report this 
to CHS within 72 hours of the 
event. An emergency room 
report or physician notes will be 
reviewed to determine priority to 
determine if service will be cov- 
ered by CHS. 

Staff and contact information 

CHS phone (800) 922-0582 or 
632-5220. 

CHS office is on the third 
floor of Sault Tribe Health and 
Human Services, 2864 Ashmun 
Street, in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Mailing address is CHS, P.O. 
Box 1628, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 

Staff: Tina Fox, CHS utili- 
zation manager; Carol Pages- 
Montie, CHS certifier; Kim 
Menard, patient care coordina- 
tor (A-G); Nicole McKechnie, 
patient care coordinator (H-N); 
Claudette Crook, patient care 
coordinator (O-Z) and Barbara 
Dietz, elder worker. 


Sault Tribe Diabetes Day 201 2 


Diabetes Day is an interactive 
health fair with information on all 
things related to diabetes. Visit 
each booth to get the latest scoop 
on diabetes, nutrition and exer- 
cise. You can even stop in and get 
a flu vaccine as well as glucose, 
blood pressure and cholesterol 
screenings. 

You can also participate in 
food and exercise demonstra- 
tions. Watch the dietitians cook 
up healthy recipes at 10 a. m., 12 
p.m. and 2 p.m. 

At 9:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., and 
1:30 p.m., watch fitness expert 
Kristy Cleary demonstrate fun 
and effective exercises. 


Make sure to enter at the reg- 
istration table for our grand prize 
drawing: a top-of-the-line crock 
pot with a Fix it and Forget it 
Cookbook. Included are all the 
ingredients for making a delicious 
Beef Barley Soup! 

We hope you can join us! 

Where: Sault Tribe Health 
Center Auditorium, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 

When: Thursday, Oct. 18,9 
a.m. - 3 p.m. 

There will be great info, tasty 
refreshments, and fun giveaways 
- don’t miss it!!! 

The More We Learn, The 
Better We Live. 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

CHS staff, left to right, Niki McKechnie, Claudette Crook, Tina Fox, Kim Menard, Carol Pages-Montie and 
Barbara Dietz. 


October is Domestic Violence 
Awareness Month 


Domestic violence is behavior 
used by one person in an intimate 
relationship to control the other 
person. Partners in a relationship 
can be married, engaged, dating, 
heterosexual, gay or lesbian, liv- 
ing separately or living together. 

Examples of abuse: 

• Name-calling, insults or put- 
downs 

• Keeping partners from con- 
tacting their family or friends 

• Withholding money 

• Stopping partners from get- 
ting or keeping jobs. 

• Actual or threatened physical 
harm 

• Sexual assault. 

• Stalking 

• Intimidation 

Statistics: 

• Nationally, one in every four 
women will be beaten or raped 
during their lifetime 

• In Indian Country, two out of 
every five women will be a vic- 
tim of domestic violence. 

• Nationally, one in six women 


and one in 33 men have experi- 
enced an attempted or completed 
rape. 

• In Indian Country, one in 
three women will be sexually 
assaulted in their lifetime. 

• Three women are killed each 
day in America by a current or 
former intimate partner. 

• Roughly, 2.3 million people 
each year in the United States are 
raped or physically assualted by a 
former or current partner in their 
lifetime. 

• Women are at an increased 
risk of harm shortly after sepera- 
tion from an abusive partner. 

• Children are especially vul- 
nerable as both witnesses and 
victims to domestic violence. We 
must intercede to break the cycle 
and provide services to help eli- 
menate domestic violence. 

• Approximately, 15.5 million 
children are exposed to domestic 
violence every year. 

• Men exposed to domestic 
violence, sexual assault and 


physical abuse were almost four 
times more likely to be abusive in 
adulthood. 

ANYONE CAN BE A 
VICTIM! Victims can be of any 
age, sex, race, culture, religion, 
education, employment or marital 
status. Although both men and 
women can be abused, most 
victims are women. Children in 
homes where there is domestic 
violence are more likely to be 
abused or neglected. Most chil- 
dren in these homes know about 
the violence. Even if a child is 
not physically harmed, they may 
have emotional and behavior 
problems. 

There is help ! The Advocacy 
Resource Center is a direct 
service program that provides 
assistance to victims of crime. If 
you or someone you know need 
assistance please call the ARC at 
632-1808 or toll free (877) 639- 
7820. 


ITCMI awarded $179,959 obesity grant 


To address the growing 
obesity epidemic in Michigan, 
the Michigan Department of 
Community Health (MDCH) 
released the Michigan Health and 
Wellness 4x4 Plan in June. In 
taking one of the first steps out- 
lined the plan, MDCH selected 
six coalitions to begin implement- 
ing this initiative across the state. 

“These grants will assist com- 
munity coalitions in implement- 
ing strategies that impact weight 
status, proper nutrition, physical 
activity and ultimately the success 
of our communities,” said MDCH 
Director James K. Haveman in 
a MDCH release. “I commend 
these coalitions for their dedica- 
tion to this effort and look for- 
ward to watching their progress 
as we work together to reduce 
obesity in Michigan.” 

Through a collaborative effort 
and local partnerships, the 4 x 
4 Plan will be implemented by 
local coalitions in their communi- 


ties, according to the release. The 
coalitions’ focus is to improve 
health by creating healthier com- 
munities, expanding prevention 
activities and empowering people 
to make healthy choices and 
ultimately adopt health as a core 
personal value. 

MDCH issued $900,000 in 
grant funding to six awardees in 
the state, including Inter Tribal 
Council of Michgian — also 
the only awardee in the Upper 
Peninsula, according to the 
release. The grantees are charged 
with creating environments that 
increase availability of healthy 
foods and access to physical 
activity opportunities in com- 
munities, as well as implement 
a multi-component community- 
wide campaign. 

ITC, serving 12 tribes in 
Michigan, received $179,959, 
according to the release. The 
council’s strategies include con- 
ducting a statewide tribal 4x4 


campaign, adopting health system 
guidelines to screen adults for 
overweight and obesity and pro- 
viding education and referrals, 
improving healthy work environ- 
ments and increasing the number 
of tribal food venues that offer 
healthier food options. 

Noel L. Pingatore is the 
manager of ITCMI’s Health 
Education and Chronic Disease 
Department. She said that the 
campaign targets individual body 
mass index (BMI), glucose, cho- 
lesterol and blood pressure. 

Other ITCMI activities that 
will coincide with the campaign, 
according to Pingatore, include 
increasing access to fruits and 
vegetables, emphasizing tradi- 
tional foods in tribal kitchens 
and food venues, conducting the 
“designing a healthy work envi- 
ronment” assessment tool, mak- 
ing improvements to the work site 
and improving clinical screening 
practices. 
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More Than Trybread more than funny 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

More Than Frybread writer and director Travis Holt Hamilton, desig- 
nated Frybread Queen Desiree Clewley and Tribal Chairperson Aaron 
Payment (L-R) stop for a photo at the showing of “the frybread movie,” 
which will be out on DVD this December. 

Family Day: A day 
to eat dinner with 
your children 


Panna cotta pie, 
chocolate and 
wheat free 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Sitting down to a showing of 
More than Frybread , Sept. 15 at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Building, I 
didn’t know what to expect. What 
I got was a pleasantly amusing 
mock-documentary that made fun 
of itself and everyone else. The 
“finalists” at the Arizona World 
Wide Frybread Association were 
a mixed bag of big egos, humility 
and lunacy as they vied for the 
frybread state championship. 

The all-Native cast ranged 
from unknowns such as Jennifer 
Joseph to well-known actors 
Tatanka Means and Camille 
Nighthorse. One of my favor- 
ite characters was the fussy 
“Donothon Littlehair,” president 
of the WWFA local chapter 
— you’ll just have to see it. Then 
there was straight-faced news 
reporter “Tracey Lightening” cov- 
ering the contest for the local TV 
station. 

I can’t tell how Travis Holt 
Hamilton feels about frybread. He 
ate some at the showing, as well 
as a piece of blueberry galette 
made by tribal Chaiperson Aaron 
Payment. He said his idea to 
make a mock-doc about frybread 
came upon him when he realized 
how popular frybread was all 
over Indian Country. And there 
is some real frybread lore here 


— everyone was using Bluebird 
flour, “THE” frybread flour of 
the southwest. Everyone had their 
own recipes and techniques, most- 
ly passed down from grandma. 

Interspersed throughout the 
story were interviews with health 
professionals, as well as sociolo- 
gists and other “Indian experts” 
who all queued up to have their 
say. I feel I know them all. 

When the contest boils down 
the the final few, someone just 
has to cross the line, with ensu- 
ing chaos. The moral of the story: 
everything is okay in moderation 

— even frybread (As one judge 
put it, a tasty treat best used spar- 
ingly). Just don’t get carried away. 

As usual in these documenta- 
ries, the director followed up on 
the fate of the frybread finalists. 

If you want to know what hap- 
pened to them, you’ll have to buy 
the DVD when it comes out in 
December. 

Friend the Frybread Movie 
on Facebook and you can enter 
contests to win Frybread Security 
t-shirts and aprons. Behind the 
scenes on YouTube is as fun as 
the movie and you can also check 
out Hamilton’s previous Native 
films, Turquoise Rose (2007), 
Blue Gap Boy’z (2008) and Pete 
& Cleo (2010). 


Submitted by Sault Tribe 
Community Health staff 

“Family Day: A Day to Eat 
Dinner with Your Children” is 
a national movement to inform 
parents that the parental engage- 
ment fostered during frequent 
family dinners is an effective tool 
to help keep America’s kids sub- 
stance free. 

Family Day reminds par- 
ents that “Dinner Makes a 
Difference.” This year, Family 
Day occurred on Sept. 24, but 
having dinner as a family will 
have great benefits any day of the 
year. 

Family meals are the perfect 
time to talk to your kids and to 
listen to what’s on their mind. 

The more often kids eat dinner 
with their families, the less likely 
they are to use tobacco, drink or 
use drugs. 

Here’s how to get your chil- 
dren involved in your family din- 
ners: 

• Assign duties for them (pre- 
pare salad, vegetables, fruit). 

• Ask them to set the table. 

• Ask them to help with the 
cleaning. 

• Ask them to help plan a meal 
or give each family member the 
choice to have a favorite meal. 

Seven secrets to successful 
family dinners: 

• Start the pattern of family 
dinners when children are young. 

• Encourage your children to 
create healthful menu ideas and 
participate in meal preparation. 

• Turn off the TV and let your 
answering machine answer calls 
during dinnertime. 

• Talk about what happened 
in everyone’s day: school, work, 
extracurricular activities or cur- 
rent events. 


• Establish a routine to start 
and end each meal; light candles 
or tell a story. 

• After dinner, take a walk or 
bike ride or play a board game to 
encourage the family to continue 
the conversation. 

• Keep conversations positive 
and make sure everyone gets a 
chance to speak. 

Keeping your children healthy 
is an important aspect of parent- 
ing. Having healthful family 
meals is a great way to promote 
good nutrition for your children. 
Additionally, having a smoke- 
free home will protect your 
children from the harmful effects 
of secondhand smoke. If you 
do smoke, just moving outside 
and making your home and car 
smoke-free can greatly reduce the 
health effects of secondhand and 
thirdhand smoke on your child. 
Remember, a smoke-free home 
is a healthful home for you and 
your family. 

For more information on 
healthful family meal ideas or 
for information and resources on 
how to quit using commercial 
tobacco, please call Sault Tribe 
Community Health at (906) 632- 
5210 or visit the website www. 
healthy saulttribe .com. 



Making dinner at home together 
is so much more fun than going 
out, like preparing this fiddle- 
heads and fish plate. Plus kids 
learn valuable kitchen skills. 


From the Kitchen of Bob 
Flowers 

Everyone loves a chocolate 
cream pie. Unfortunately, there 
are some who can’t eat products 
that contain wheat, and so miss 
out on delectable pastries and 
deserts. This recipe solves that 
problem and the crust can be 
used for any cream pie or other 
filling. The filling can be modi- 
fied as well, to provide yummy 
cream-pie flavors. 

Pie crust: 

1 cup peanut butter 

1 large egg 

1 tsp. vanilla 

1 cup sugar 

Mix all ingredients together 
and press the resultant dough 
evenly into your pie pan. Chill in 
the refrigerator for 10 minutes. 
Bake at 350 degrees for 15 min- 
utes. Remove and let cool. 

Filling: 

2 cups milk 

2 envelopes Knox brand 
unflavored gelatin 

1 dash of salt 

6 tbs. instant chocolate milk 
powder of your choice 

Add the instant chocolate 
milk powder to the milk and 
stir until well mixed. In a small 
saucepan, bring the chocolate 
milk to a boil and add the gelatin 
powder. Stir until dissolved. Stir 
in the salt. 

Pour the chocolate milk into 
the pie shell and chill in the 
refrigerator until set. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

Note: You can blend fruit and 
milk together with the gelatin to 
make a fruity panna cotta filling 
as well; bananas will give you 
a banana custard texture or you 
could add brown sugar and but- 
ter to the hot milk to make a but- 
terscotch filling. Adding vanilla 
and sugar to the milk gives you 
the traditional panna cotta filling 
and it will be great in your pea- 
nut butter pie crust. 

Be creative, invent your own 
panna cotta fillings. Anything 
that works with a peanut butter 
cookie will work with this pie. 


Soo Firehawks 2012-2013 Schedule 


09/15/12 7:30 p.m. 
09/16/12 1:00 p.m. 

White Home 

Soo Firehawks 

Soo Firehawks 

Black Away 

Big Bear LA. 

Big Bear I.A. 

Michigan Ice Dogs 
Michigan Ice Dogs 

09/21/12 7:30 p.m. 

Great Lakes Lightning 

Soo Firehawks 

GLSC - Superior 

09/22/12 3:45 p.m. 

Great Lakes Lightning 

Soo Firehawks 

GLSC - Superior 

09/29/12 7:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Great Lakes Lightning 

Big Bear I.A. 

09/30/12 12:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Great Lakes Lightning 

Big Bear I.A. 

10/05/12 7:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Bloomington Blaze 

Big Bear I.A. 

10/06/12 8:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Bloomington Blaze 

Big Bear I.A. 

10/07/12 1:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Bloomington Blaze 

Big Bear I.A. 

10/13/12 7:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Hartland Hounds 

Big Bear I.A. 

10/14/12 1:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Hartland Hounds 

Big Bear I.A. 

10/19/12 8:00 p.m. 

Rhinelander Street Cats 

Soo Firehawks 

Rhinelander 

10/20/12 7:30 p.m. 

Rhinelander Street Cats 

Soo Firehawks 

Rhinelander 

10/21/12 12:30 p.m. 

Rhinelander Street Cats 

Soo Firehawks 

Rhinelander 

10/26/12 9:00 p.m. 

Tennyson Chevrolet 

Soo Firehawks 

Tennyson Arena 

10/27/12 7:00 p.m. 

Dayton Aeros 

Soo Firehawks 

Monroe MSC 

10/28/12 1:00 p.m. 

Tennyson Chevrolet 

Soo Firehawks 

Tennyson Arena 

11/03/12 8:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Dayton Aeros 

Big Bear I.A. 

11/04/12 1:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Dayton Aeros 

Big Bear I.A. 

11/10/12 8:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Holland River Bandits 

Big Bear I.A. 

11/11/12 1:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Holland River Bandits 

Big Bear I.A. 

11/23/12 3:00 p.m. 

Bloomington Blaze 

Soo Firehawks 

U.S. Cellular 

11/25/12 11:00 AM 

Bloomington Blaze 

Soo Firehawks 

U.S. Cellular 

11/30/12 7:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Bloomington Blaze 

Big Bear I.A. 

12/01/12 8:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Bloomington Blaze 

Big Bear I.A. 

12/02/12 1:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Bloomington Blaze 

Big Bear I.A. 

12/15/12 8:00 p.m. 

Hartland Hounds 

Soo Firehawks 

Hartland Rink 1 

12/16/12 12:00 AM 

Hartland Hounds 

Soo Firehawks 

Hartland Rink 1 

12/21/12 7:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

NWO Grrrowl 

Big Bear I.A. 

12/22/12 7:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

NWO Grrrowl 

Big Bear I.A. 

01/04/13 9:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Rhinelander Street Cats 

Big Bear I.A. 

01/05/13 7:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Rhinelander Street Cats 

Big Bear I.A. 

01/06/13 2:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Rhinelander Street Cats 

Big Bear I.A. 

01/12/13 12:00 a.m. 

NWO Grrrowl 

Soo Firehawks 

Team Toledo 

01/13/13 12:00 a.m. 

NWO Grrrowl 

Soo Firehawks 

Team Toledo 

01/18/13 

League Showcase TBA 

01/25/13 5:30 p.m. 

Holland River Bandits 

Soo Firehawks 

Edge Ice Arena 

01/26/13 7:30 p.m. 

Holland River Bandits 

Soo Firehawks 

Edge Ice Arena 

01/27/13 12:00 a.m. 

Holland River Bandits 

Soo Firehawks 

Edge Ice Arena 

02/16/13 7:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Tennyson Chevrolet 

LittleBear East 

02/17/13 1:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Tennyson Chevrolet 

LittleBear East 

03/01/13 7:00 p.m. 

Dayton Aeros 

Soo Firehawks 

Monroe MSC 

03/02/13 7:00 p.m. 

Michigan Ice Dogs 

Soo Firehawks 

Wayne Ice Arena 

03/03/13 1:00 p.m. 

Michigan Ice Dogs 

Soo Firehawks 

Wayne Ice Arena 

03/08/13 8:00 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Holland River Bandits 

Big Bear I.A. 

03/09/13 7:30 p.m. 

Soo Firehawks 

Holland River Bandits 

Big Bear I.A. 


03/10/13 1 :00 p.m. Soo Firehawks Holland River Bandits Big Bear I.A. 
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YOUNG ENVIRONMENTALISTS 
— The Environmental 
and Cultural departments 
held their second Young 
Environmentalist Camp 
on Aug. 14-15 at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp on 
Sugar Island. This year’s 
campers were Austin Piter, 
Nathan Benoit, Andrew 
Benoit, Addie Berg, Claire 
Leighton, Taylor Causley, 
Samantha Grossett, Jocelyn 
Dystrom, Joselyn Payment, 


Ashley Hackworth, John 
Morgan, Mason Moorehouse 
and Anthony King. Among 
many other games and activ- 
ities there were lessons on 
native and invasive species, 
braiding sweet grass and 
swimming. A special thanks 
to Hunter Captain for all the 
yummy food and I am sure 
none of the kids will forget 
the night time snack which 
consisted of three varieties 
of crickets and Jolly Rancher 


ants. Our very own Jackie 
Minton even tried a sour 
cream and onion cricket. 
Austin Pifer (below) enjoyed 
his cheese and bacon cricket. 




Tribal member Jerry Reno and his 415-pound bear from Drummond. 


Submitted by Jody Bond 
Thank you, Creator, for allow- 
ing our brother bear to give his 
life for our family. My father, 
Jerry Reno, is a proud Sault Tribe 
man. Jerry received a bear tag 
through the tribe’s bear tag lot- 
tery. On his first day out, Jerry 
shot and took a 415-pound, 6- 
foot, 8-inch male black bear on 
Drummond Island early Saturday 
morning on Sept. 22. The 400- 
plus black bear not only will 


be a great source of protein for 
his own tribal family, but Jerry 
has donated a large amount to 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians elders’ pro- 
gram. Jerry has also donated all 
of the fat for medicinal purposes 
to the tribe’s Traditional Medicine 
Program. 

All of the bear will be used 
and nothing will be wasted, as is 
the way of great hunters before 
him. 
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$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

October 19-21, 2012 
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Roll 'em High Craps 

$300 seeded per each registered player 
Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie 

October 26-28, 2012 


. 


PINKTASTIC TOURNAMENTS 

Breast Cancer Awareness! 
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For every registered tournament player 
at our Video Poker and Spin to Win 
Tournaments, we will donate $5 to the 
local Health Department to help needy 
women receive a breast exam, 

♦ Free pink shirt for Tournament players 
♦ Awareness booths SC drawings at each site 
on selected Saturdays 
Random drawings 12-6 p.m. for Breast 
Cancer Awareness promotional items 
Saturday, October 13 at Kewadin 
St. Ignace, Hessel & Manistique and 
on Saturday, October 20 at Kewadin 
Sault Ste. Marie & Christmas 


X 
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Kewadin St, Ignace Event Center 

Saturday, October 20, 2012 

Packages on sale for $75 at any Kewadin Casino 
Cash Cage, Sault Ste, Marie Box Office, 

St, Ignace Hotel Front Desk, Internet & 
Marketing Dept, through Oct, 14, $75 Packages 
will be sold at St, Ignace (Cash Cage, Hotel Front 
Desk SC Marketing Dept,) through Oct, 18, 
Packages will be available at the door from 
9:30-11:30 a,m, on Oct, 20 for $90, 
Credit card or check orders call DeAnn at 
1 800 KEWADIN, ext. 34027 or direct to 
1-906-643-7071, ext. 1. 



Earn entries SITES 

Beginning October 1 for a trip to 

Oktoberfest Germany 2013! 

EVENT NIGHT - OCT. 26 - 5-10 p.m. 
Win up to $500 every 20 minutes ! 
Grand prize draw at 10:30 p,m. 
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Brenda Lee 

Friday, December 14 
JE 7jCKJ p.m. 
Scitdi See. Marita 

Michigan 


FANTASTIC FRIDAY SOCIAL 

All Kewadin Sites 4 p,m,-10 p,m, 

♦ Random draws on slots & tables 

Earn Double 8C Triple Points ♦ Top 3 each Friday 

♦ Plus one entry each Friday for the 

Grand Prize Draw! 

Replaces Ladies Night! 


FOOTBALL IN THE BARS! 

All Kewadin Sites 
Sundays and Mondays 
Beer Specials and Wings* plus Draws! 
Come watch the games! 


LIVE LOUNGE ENTERTAINMENT 

Fridays 8C Saturdays at Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie, 
St, Ignace and Manistique starting at 9 p,m. 
Comedy Night Thursdays in Sault Ste, Marie 


THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 
During regular Club hours* 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH or CREDITS! 
Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 
Complimentary continental breakfast. Must 
be 50 SC older to be eligible. Dining specials for 
everyone at all sites, 

*Please note that Club hours vary by site. 


[ 


*Please check each location 






TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT MONDAYS 

Kewadin St. Ignace, Manistique, 
Christmas Sc Hessel 

WIN up to $5,500 at Kewadin St. Ignace ; 
$2,000 at Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 
and $1,500 at Kewadin Hessel 
That’s $11,000* EVERY MONDAY! 

*A11 site total 


ANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSEL-SAULT£MARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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McClellan opens American Pawn on Wheels 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Ron 
McClellan recently opened the 
American Pawn on Wheels 
business establishment at 211 
Osborn Boulevard in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. McClellan grate- 
fully acknowledges support in the 
enterprise from his business part- 
ner, Cleve Ried. 

McClellan said he became 
interested in operating a pawn 
shop since working in a friends 
shop in Grand Rapids where he 
learned the mechanics of the 
business. 

In general, pawn shops operate 
much like other merchants in that 
they acquire goods from whole- 
salers and sell those same goods 
as retailers. The difference with 
pawn shops is that clients can 
act both as wholesalers and retail 
customers. Clients may either 
pawn items as collateral for mon- 
etary loans over a brief period of 
time or sell items that pawn bro- 
kers deem to have potential profit 
if resold. 

People in need of a quick, 
short-term loan can take items of 
value to the shops to use as col- 
lateral to negotiate amounts for 
loans over a short period of time. 



Ried will come to them if they 
call 203-9553. 

Folks who may want to rid 
themselves of some items of 
value but don’t want to take too 
much time or trouble in selling 
them might consider pawn shops. 
As a general rule, though, they 
choose to avoid buying items 
outright, but they do make excep- 
tions, depending on the pricing 
of the merchandise, demand and 
resale value. 

The shop’s inventory is usu- 
ally small due to space limitations 
but covers a wide range of items. 
Anyone in need of specific items 
might do well to visit American 
Pawn on Wheels to see if sought 
after items might be in the shop’s 
current stock. 

American Pawn on Wheels can 
be found in the extension attached 
to the Lockview Laundromat at 
Osborn Boulevard and Ridge 
Street across from the U.S. Post 
Office. Folks can also visit www. 
americanpawnonwheels.com or 
look for American-Pawn-on- 
Wheels on Facebook. Business 
hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. seven 
days a week, inquiries can be 
made from 5 p.m. until 9 p.m. by 
calling 203-9553. 


Photo by Rick Smith 

American Pawn on Wheels proprietor Ron McClellan stands among some of the wares in his recently opened 
shop in Sault Ste. Marie. 

two weeks. Interest rates charged 
vary depending on the size of the 
loan — loans of $500 or less cost 
25 percent of the loan while loans 
greater than $500 are charged at 


The amount of loans depends 
on many variables surrounding 
the specific items used as col- 
lateral. The standard loan period 
at American Pawn on Wheels is 


20 percent. 

If it isn’t convenient for cus- 
tomers to come to the shop to 
inquire about a possible transac- 
tion, either Mr. McClellan or Mr. 


Original plays by American Indians wanted for 

jy Scripts by beginners, amateurs and the seasoned welcomed to vie for production 


By Rick Smith 

Those interested in stepping 
up their storytelling skills should 
take note. The Native American 
New Play Festival seeks scripts 
for original plays written by 
members of federally recognized 
tribes. The deadline is Feb. 15, 
2013, scripts received after the 
deadline will be considered for 
next year’s competition. No 
scripts will be returned, includ- 
ing those not considered for the 
competition. 

All submissions must be full- 
length plays that have never been 
produced for performance. The 
plays may be dramas, comedies 
or musicals either modern or 
historical. “Our first winning 
play was mainly about a family 
dealing with an aging parent,” 
said Rachel Irick, artistic director 
for the OKC Theatre Company 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., the 
competition’s sponsor. “That’s 
actually a universal theme.” 

Submissions may be sent via 
mail or email and must include 
a one-page plot synopsis, list of 
characters with brief descriptions 
for each of them and a complete 
manuscript with the author’s 
phone number and email address 
on the title page. Finalists will be 
announced in March of 2013. 

Irick will screen all submis- 
sions as they are received. The 
competition will reject screen- 
plays or teleplays submitted as 
theatrical plays, obvious first 
drafts, scripts with typos and 
spelling errors or scripts that do 
not conform to format standards 
of the industry. Once plays are 
accepted, they will be read by 
at least two readers to winnow 
the field of entries to finalists. 
Those scripts selected as finalists 
will go through a process by the 
OKC Theatre Company, which 
will include public feedback after 



Photos courtesy of the OKC Theatre Company 

Above, participation in the OKC Theatre Company’s 2012 Native American New Play Festival included, from 
left, performances by Jeremy Tanequodle, direction under Sarah d’Angelo, and performances by Michael 
Edmonds and Tiffany Tuggle. Below, Jeremy Tanequodle as “Wolf” in the final moment of Salvage, a play 
written by Diane Glancy who was the featured playwright of the OKC Theatree Company’s 2012 Native 
American New Play Festival. 



presentations in a readers’ theater 
format. The winning play will 
receive a fully staged produc- 
tion at the OKC Theatre as the 
featured event of a future Native 
American New Play Festival. 

Members interested in com- 
peting but may have questions 
should call Rachel Irick at (405) 
593-6600 or send email mes- 
sages to her via rachel@okctc. 
org. She can also be reached by 
post at OKC Theatre Company, 
ATTN: Native American New 
Play Festival, P.O. Box 18226, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73154. 

The OKC Theatre Company 
began the Native American New 
Play Festival about three years 
ago to encouragement American 
Indians who aspire to be play- 
wrights. New plays from across 
the United States and Canada 
were submitted and three were 
chosen and presented as staged 
readings for the public in the 
summer of 2010. 

In years to come, according 
to the organization, the festival 
is expected to evolve into a cor- 
nerstone event for OKC Theatre 
Company bringing artists to 
Oklahoma City from all over the 
continent. 

Festival planners expect the 
festival to be two weeks of 
excitement, entertainment 
and illumination to honor the 
American Indian playwright. 

They currently seek corporate 
and individual sponsors who will 
help to make the festival avail- 
able free of charge to many and 
bring out-of-state playwrights to 
Oklahoma where their work can 
be brought to life. 

For more details, visit www. 
okctheatrecompany.org . 

To find great information on 
jobs, education, health services 
and many other topics that may 
interest you, visit www.usa.gov. 
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Women Are Special 


And Important To Their Families. 


A Healthy Pathway 
to Traditional Breast 
Wellness: 

* Get a yearly clinical breast exam 

* Get a yearly mammogram 

* Do monthly breast self exams 

* Keep Spiritual balance 

* Maintain family harmony 

* Laugh often 



* Stay tobacco free 

* Walk, dance, move your body 

* Avoid Alcohol 

* Eat healthy 

* Share your story 


Three Steps To Regular Breast 
Health Care: 

+ Do a self breast exam once a month. 

+ Get a yearly clinical breast exam by your 
health care provider after the age of 20. 


What Your Sault 
Tribe's Kinoownaakwe 
"Navigator Woman" 
Can Do To Help You 

+ Help you schedule appointments. 


+ Get a yearly mammogram starting at 
age 40. 



AVON 

Foundation 
for Women 


+ Provide or arrange transportation to 
and from your appointments. 


BREAST HEALTH OUTREACH PROGRAM 


+ Provide assistance with working 
through your insurance. 

+ Help and address any of your 
questions or concerns. 

+ Provide you with emotional support. 

+ Accompany you to your appointment. 


Amanda Leonard, LPN 
( 906 ) 632-5237 

ileonard@saulttribe.net 



care within the Tribal Health Clinics 
jibility requirements can apply for 
cal Cancer Control Program (BCCCP) 
ith the screening and treatment 
□I cancer. 
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Second Annual Pumpkin Patch Weekends 
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Building a fall tradition at the Yon Farm brings fun for all, fresh foods and lasting memories 
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Sault Tribe member David Yon departs for another hayride tour of the Yon Farm during the second annual Pumpkin Patch 
Weekends on the family farm near Dafter. 


Sign at the entrance of the Yon Farm along West 10 Mile Road. Young and old folks in the back- 
ground are selecting fresh pumpkins to take home. 


Jody Yon dispenses free hot chocolate and apple cider, friendly guidance and sells produce and crafts to visitors in the barn at 
the Yon Farm. 



Some pleased pumpkin pickers head for the barn with their selections. 


Sault Tribe member David Yon and his wife, Jody, 
hosted their second annual Pumpkin Patch Weekends 
during the last week of September and the first week 
of October. The special events took place at the Yon 
Farm just west of Dafter along 10 Mile Road. 

Visitors could enjoy hayride tours of the farm, 
free hot chocolate or apple cider, selecting their own 
pumpkins from prepared patches, take family photos 
with a rural flavor, browse over the variety of fresh 
produce (at very reasonable prices) or Jody's hand- 
crafts and get chances on winning one of two decora- 
tive autumn harvest arrangements of cornstalks, col- 
ored corn, pumpkins and other gourds and hay bales. 

After considering many different places, the Yons 
acquired the 40-acre farm in 2007. It features a barn 
built in the late 1800s. The Yons indicate the barn 
shows its age, but it is sound. It is used for storage 
and serves as the Yon Farm store. 

David and Jody began planting trees in the first 
year of their ownership. With the help of the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service, 16 varieties of over 
6,000 trees and shrubs were planted one at a time 
by David, Jody and their son, Christopher, during a 
four-year span. The trees are used for wind breaks and 
general planting. 

The family planted 300 apple trees in 2010 that 
will be grafted to produce an orchard of apple trees 
that can be picked from the ground. "This orchard 



Looking over pumpkins and other produce from the farm on display in the barn. Anyone who may have any ques- 
tions about the farm and its opportunities and offerings may call 635-6881 or 322-6748. 


will produce apples for our community and maybe for 
a cider mill that would go well with the fall festivities 
on the Yon Farm," said Jody. 

The Yons report what began as a small patch of 
pumpkins planted in 2010 for friends and family 
turned into a four and a half-acre fruit and vegetables 
garden. They share the bounty with the community 
by supplying produce to Soo Super Valu and Karl's 
Cuisine and donating food to organizations such 
as the Hospice of the EUP, Tapawingo Farms, the 
Chippewa County Animal Shelter, fundraising events, 
local churches and schools in addition to the local 
wildlife on the farm. 

David and Jody note they try to raise crops as natu- 
rally as possible by using mountains of cow manure 
supplied by a neigboring farm and only hands full of 
fertilizer used when plants are young to stimulate root 
growth. "We do not spray our garden with pesticides 
because we encourage the children and adults who 
visit our farm to taste our produce fresh from the stalk 
or vine," said Jody. "Our philosophy is 'the bugs get a 
little, the animals get a little and we get a little.'" 

The Yons also practice and encourage cooperation 
by helping others sell eggs and supply local com- 
mercial outlets with produce. Further, the Yon Farm 
helps harvest and sell wood plus honey from local bee 
keepers set up on farm. 

Schools from the area are invited to conduct field 


trips for their students to the farm. At press time, the 
Yons expected about 400 youngsters to visit the farm 
this season. 

The Yons indicate after the farm is closed for the 
season, they will spend the long winter months mak- 
ing plans for next year's garden rotation by getting 
advice from the Michigan State University Extension, 
local farmers and gardeners, on-line study, farm sup- 
ply companies and federal agencies about soils, seeds, 
cultivation methods, fertilization, fruit tree grafting 
and natural insect control. 

In the near future, the Yons hope to install a septic 
system, well and electric to support a house and a 
larger, full, modern barn for storage and to accommo- 
date community events. At this point, the only struc- 
ture on the farm is the old bam. 

When David is not working his full-time job as 
a U.S. Customs and Border Protection officer and 
Jody is away from her full-time job as a easier and 
accounting clerk at Soo Super Valu, the couple spend 
their time conducting maintenance on farm equipment 
and the property, planting seeds, tending to crops, 
study and research assorted matters of farming. They 
also do a lot of evaluation and assessment on their 
efforts and responsiblities in supporting the com- 
munities of the eastern Upper Peninsula and keeping 
their farm an ally to the environment and ecological 
sustainability. 


Story and photos by Rick Smith 



Each child who buys a pumpkin gets a free chance to win one of the two autumn decorative display sets, which 
include the corn stalks, colored corn, the large pumpkins and other gourds along with the bales of hay. 


The Yons extend an invitation to Sault Tribe mem- 
bers and organizations to learn more about their farm 
by visiting their Facebook page at The Yon Farm. 
They are especially keen on hearing how their farm 
might be able to help the tribe. "We'd really like to 
know how we might be able to help the elders' pro- 
grams, for example," said David. 

It appears the Yons enjoy the adventure and oppor- 
tunities the farm has brought them and it seems they 
have exciting ambitions for it in the coming years. 
What is striking about these farmers is their caring 
attitude about the farm's relationship with everyone 
and everything it touches, even the bugs. 

While the farm is supported in part by marketing 
produce, money doesn't seem to be the primary moti- 
vation for operating the farm for the Yons. They like 
to pass along a joke that goes, "A farmer won a huge 
amount of money in the lottery. When asked what 
he’d do with all the money, he said he figured he’d 
just keep on farming till it was all gone.” 

The Yons noted after the first weekend of the 
annual event this year, "It is easy to see that our com- 
munity loves to support us by coming out by the hun- 
dreds, we have already had twice the amount of peo- 
ple that we had last year. Next year, we will have to 
work harder to produce more just to keep up with the 
families that enjoy our farm. We would like to thank 
everyone who came to our farm and supported us." 



An appealing rustic piece of decor at the barn door invites people inside. 



A mother and her children look over the many options in one of the prepared pumpkin patches. Some folks enjoy 
taking family and high school photographs amid the various settings of the farm. 
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Newberry Powwow 
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Photos by Nina Purtee and Ed Furton 

The sixth sixth annual Honoring the Waters Powwow that took place in Newberry on Sept. 8 was honored 
with six drums and beautiful weather for dancing and visiting. Gene Reid was head veteran and Francine 
Wyers was head female dancer. Doing double duty as head male and spiritual advisor, Cecil Pavlat. Head 
youth female was Hunter Captain and head youth male was Dylan Bowie. Calvin Burnside served as emcee 
and arena director. A total of 15 vendors offered food, jewelry, quilts, wood carvings, smoked fish and jerky, 
homemade jellies and jams, decopauge and more. Powwow Committee member Shirley Kowalke and her 
helpers prepared a fabulous with their favorite RN, Lisa Simmons, on hand. 
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Community 


RICHARD T. MACKEY 

Richard T. 

Mackey died 
Sept. 10,2012, 
at Hospice of 
the EUP after a 
courageous bat- 
tle with cancer. 

Richard was 
born on Jan. 16, 

1953, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., the son of Elda 
Mackey and the late John Mackey 
Sr. Richard graduated from Sault 
High in 1971 , where he lettered in 
varsity football. 

After graduating, Richard 
sailed on many United States 
Steel freighters. He entered the 
United States Air Force in 1975, 
working as an electrician. He 
later returned home to work at 
Kewadin Casino before spending 
most of the last 10 years of his 
life taking care of his late father, 
who had Alzheimer’s disease. 
Richard enjoyed photography, 
reading war history and Clive 
Cussler books. 

Richard is survived by his son, 
Thomas; stepson, Fernando; and 
their mother, Marisol, of Madrid, 
Spain. He is also survived by his 
mother, Elda Mackey (LaFaver); 
his sister, Diane Comley (Rick) 
of Marquette, Mich.; brothers, 
John Mackey Jr. (Mary Kay) 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and Jeffrey 
Mackey of Excelsior Springs, 

Mo. In addition, Richard is sur- 
vived by many aunts, cousins, 
nephews, nieces and friends. 
Richard will be sorely missed by 
special friends Jan Gunson, Rick 
Isaacson and Shelia Compton of 
Sault Ste. Marie. Also, missed by 
his best high school friends, Stan 
Ronquist of Newberry, Mich., and 
Rick Murphy of Frederick, Colo. 

Richard was preceded in death 
by his father, John Mackey Sr., 
and his infant son, Richie Mackey 
of Madrid, Spain. 

Visitation was held Sept. 13 at 
C.S. Mulder Funeral Home fol- 
lowed by a funeral service with 
Father Sebastian Kavumkal offi- 
ciating. His remains will be cre- 
mated at a later date and returned 
to Madrid, Spain. Richard loved 
all the staff at WMH Fong Term 
Care, Infusion Dept, and Dr. 
Bolmer. Special thanks to all of 
the staff and volunteers at Hospice 
House for their care and compas- 
sion. Memorial contributions may 
be made to Hospice of the EUP. 

SHARON JONES 

Sharon Jones of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich, passed away at 
McFaren Northern Michigan 
Hospital on Sept. 1, 2012. She 
was born in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., on Aug. 24, 1943, to Dan 
and Matilda (nee FaVictor) Cody. 

Sharon loved to be with her 


CORN CAMP W/ELDER 
GEORGE MARTIN OCT. 
19-20 MARY MURRAY 
CULTURE CAMP 

Come learn traditional 
teachings about corn, the 
Anishinaabe Creation Story, 
how the gift of corn was given 
to the Anishinaabeg and the 
traditional process of turn- 
ing dried corn in to hominy. 
Teachings begin at 10 a.m. on 
Saturday. Come on down for 
the day! Call Jackie Minton or 
Linda Grossett, 635-6050, to 
register. 


grandchildren and friends. She 
always looked forward to play- 
ing cribbage, cards or Bingo 
with Valerie and Susie along 
with many other relatives and 
friends. She was a member of the 
VFW Hospital Auxiliary and the 
American Fegion. 

Surviving Sharon are her 
daughters, Margie (Jon) Johanson, 
Jeannie (Randy) Place of Sault 
Ste. Marie; sisters, Irene (Forne) 
Hartwig of Sault Ste. Marie and 
Darlene (Russell) Hill of Fansing; 
grandchildren, Kalvin Hartwig 
and Jennifer Bouschor of Sault 
Ste. Marie; and great grandchil- 
dren, Gabby, Dyllon and Deacon 
Erickson. 

Sharon was preceded in death 
by her first husband, Paul Hartwig 
Sr., and second husband Arnie 
Jones, her son Paul Hartwig Jr., 
and, recently, her son-in-law, Jon 
Johanson. 

Memorial services were held 
at Ho vie Funeral Home on Sept. 

6, followed by a reception at the 
Sault Tribe’s Cultural Building. 
Burial was at Oaklawn Chapel 
Gardens. In lieu of flowers memo- 
rials may be left to the American 
Cancer Society, FOCAS or 
Hospice of the EUP. 

ROBERT T. BOUCHARD 

Robert 

T. “Bob” 

Bouchard, 68, 
of Fivonia, for- 
merly of Trout 
Fake, passed 
away on Sept. 

23 at St. Mary’s 
Mercy Hospital 
in Fivonia. 

He was bom 
on Nov. 9, 1943, in Newberry 
to Clarence and Viveka (Taube) 
Bouchard. 

He graduated from Newberry 
High School and attended one 
year of college, then joined the 

U. S. Army during the Vietnam 
era. He served in Germany as a 
1st Ft/Ord C. motor officer with 
the 2nd Battalion 333rd Artillery 
U.S. Forces. He came home and 
was a tool and die maker for 15 
years. 

In 1984, he bought the Toby’s 

Chi miigwech 

Dear Editor, 

My name is Tim Clark and 
I am a tribal member. I’m writ- 
ing to you about the staff of the 
Newberry Community Health 
Clinic. 

In the past three or four years, 
I was at one time immobile, with 
multiple health issues. 

These professional ladies, 

Fisa Simmons, Fois Bryant, 
Shirley Kowalke, Alice Quinlan 
and Criste Overland, have been 
there for me medically and spiri- 
tually, to overcome and move 
forward in my healing process. 
Thanks to them I have a new 
lease on life. 

They have shown me that 
there are still people who care 
and are willing to give so much 
of themselves to patients, and 
the community overall. 

I, myself, and fellow com- 
munity members, would like 
to show our appreciation to the 
Newberry tribal staff. We would 
like this letter published as a 
BIG THANKS to those ladies. 
They are special in all our hearts 
and they give so much to so 
many. THANK YOU. 

Timothy Jo Clark 


Buckhorn in Trout Fake and 
owned it until 2012 when he 
moved to Fivonia because of 
health issues. He was an avid 
sports fan, especially University 
of Michigan football and sports 
of all kinds. He was a member of 
St. Ignace Golf and Country Club 
and bowled at Gateway Fanes. 

He loved his springer spaniel 
dogs and pets of any kind. He 
was a member of the Newberry 
American Fegion Post No. 74, 
Newberry VFW, and a life mem- 
ber of Newberry Elks Club. He 
was an elder of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
He was very proud of his military 
time and always flew an American 
flag along with a maize and blue 
University of Michigan flag. 

On Nov. 27, 1982, he mar- 
ried Elsie Roberts, and she 
survives with with son, Daniel 
Kneeves of South Fyon, and 
daughters, Marian (David) Ross 
of Fivonia, Christine (John) Facy 
of South Fyon, Kimberly Vallier 
of Macomb; brothers, Patrick 
(Joan) Riordan of Drummond 
Island, William (Beth) Riordan 
of Munising, and Gary Bouchard 
of Chesterton, Ind.; sisters, 
Barbara Bouchard of Trout Fake, 
Maricarol (Mick) Wartella of Sun 
Prairie, Wis., and Nancy (Dan) 
Aho of Elbum, 111.; 11 grandchil- 
dren, three great-grandchildren 
and many nieces and nephews 
along with a host of friends who 
will miss him greatly. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his parents and 
stepfather, Dan Riordan. 

Services were held at Dodson 
Funeral Home in St. Ignace Sept. 
27 , with Rev. Erik Allsgaard offi- 


ciating. Military rites were held 
at Fakeview Cemetery in Trout 
Fake where he was laid to rest. 
Memorials may be directed to the 
Jacobetti Home for Veterans with 
envelopes available from Dodson 
Funeral Home, who handled 
arrangements. Pallbearers were 
Cliff, Gerry, and Bob Vallier, John 
Facy, Rob Wartella and Keith 
McGowan. 

KENNETH F. THERRIAN 
Kenneth F. Therrian, 65, of St. 
Ignace passed 
away early 
Friday morn- 
ing, Sept. 21, 
at Evergreen 
Fiving Center 
following a 
nearly year- 
long illness. 

He was bom Nov. 4, 1946, in 
Sault Ste. Marie to Floyd and 
Catherine (Schiltgen) Therrian. 

He graduated from FaSalle High 
School in 1964 and worked for 
the State of Michigan much 
of his life — first the Fiquor 
Commission on Mackinac Island 
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and Escanaba, and retired from 
the Mackinac Bridge in mainte- 
nance. He had also worked on the 
building of the Soo Focks. He is 
a member of St. Ignatius Foyola 
Catholic Church and the Sault 
Tribe Chippewa Indians. He loved 
to bird hunt and ice fish and also 
loved to take long rides. 

He is survived by his sisters, 
Barbara (George) Yshinski of 
St. Ignace, Judy Feddersen of 
Coventry, Conn.; nieces and neph- 
ews Chris in Florida, Stephanie 
of St. Ignace, Jennifer (Ron) 
Morrison and Barbara (Brian) 
Fitzgerald of Chicago; great- 
nephew and -niece, Christopher 
and Hayley. He was preceded in 
death by his parents, Floyd and 
Catherine Therrian, brother Alan 
and uncle Dale Feddersen. 

Services were held at St. 
Ignatius Catholic Church on 
Tuesday, Sept. 25 from 9-11 a.m. 
when Mass of Christian Burial 
rites will be held with Fr. Pawel 
Mecwel officiating. Burial will be 
in Gros Cap Cemetery. Dodson 
Funeral Home, St. Ignace handled 
arrangements. 


Soo Laker's Bantam AAs say thank you 


Thank you to all the support- 
ers of the Soo Faker’s Bantam 
AA Hockey Team fundraiser 
that was held Sept. 14 at the 
Christopher Columbus Hall in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Several Sault 
Tribe children play on the team, 
and they benefitted greatly from 
the strong support at the Beer- 
Wine Tasting event, sponsored 
by Marchetti’s Distributing 
and especially John Jorgenson. 


The team raised over $5,000 
and will use the money to pay 
for their tournament entry fees 
and ice expenses this season. 
Without the support of the com- 
munity attending the fundraiser, 
this team wouldn’t be able to 
compete all over the state and 
in Sault, Ontario. The team is 
coached by Joe Behling. 

Beverly MacLaren, 

Sault Ste . Marie, Mich . 
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Food Day Priorities Include: 

• Promote safer, healthier food. 

• Support sustainable local farms. 

• Increase access to food and reduce 
hunger. 

• Reform factory farms to protect 
animals and the environment. 

• Promote fair working conditions for 
farm and food workers. 
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Eat Better 
Eat Together 


Family Meal Pledge 


Local Ideas & Events 

Buy Local. Visit the SSM Farmer’s Market on Wednesdays, 4-7 p.m., Corner of 
Portage and Ashmun St. 

Attend Lunch & Learns at Sault Tribe Health Center featuring Weight of the 
Nation documentaries & discussions. Oct 16 and 30 and Nov 6 and 13, 12-1 
p.m., Auditorium. 

Free Packet on Healthy Food at Meetings and Fundraisers — contact Mary Bunker 
at mbunker@saulttribe.net 

Fun with Food - Family Mealtime Cooking Class Series first Wednesday of 
September, October and November 5-7:30 p.m. at Elder Center. Kids welcome. 
Call Connie at 632-521 1 to sign up. 

Canning and Preserving workshops. Check www.healthysaulttribe.com calendar 
for dates and times. 

Oct. 3-16: Food Day display at Bayliss Library. 

On Oct. 6, the Sierra Club will host a speaker on Mindful Eating at the 
Presbyterian Church. Deadline to sign up Oct 2. with Diane Meyer: 
dhobmeyer@gmail.com or 635-1003. 

Screening/discussion of “Getting Real about Food in the Future” at Bayliss 
Library on Oct. 18. 

For more information on Food Day, go to www.foodday.org 
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BLAIR PATRICK GORDON 

Patrick and Rebecca Gordon 
are the proud parents of a son, 
Blair Patrick Gordon. He was 
born atl 1 :33 a.m. on Aug. 

27, 2012, at the University of 
Michigan hospital in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He weighed 6 pounds, 2 
ounces and measured 17.5 inches 
in length. Blair joins his big sis- 
ter, Kenzie, at home. 

Grandparents are Warren and 
Julie Gordon of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.; Frances Rolston and 
Joseph Rolston of Waynes ville, 
N.C.; Johnny and Amy Gouge 
of Bakers ville, N.C.; and the late 
Paul J. Baier of Sault Ste. Marie. 
Great-grandparents include Ann 
and the late Herbert Gordon 
of Brimley, Mich.; George and 
Marjean Lucas of Sault Ste. 
Marie; Romaine and the late 
Millard Gouge of Bakers ville; 
and Lucille Visnaw of St. Ignace, 
Mich. 



JOSEPHINE ELIZABETH & 
OWEN FREDERICK 

Thomas and Elizabeth Suggitt 
of Kincheloe, Mich., are proud to 
announce the birth of twins born 
June 19, 2012, at War Memorial 
Hospital. Josephine Elizabeth 
weighed 7 pounds 12 ounces 
and Owen Frederick weighed 6 
pounds 7 ounces. They join their 


big brother Clark Thomas . 

Grandparents are Edmund 
and Ann Umstead of Lewiston, 
Mich., and Alan and Anne 
Suggitt of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

Great grandparents are 
Patricia Redpath of Dearborn, 
Mich., Annette Killips and Betty 
Suggitt of Sault Ste. Marie. 



LEO RAY ESSON 

Ella and Maysn Esson would 
like to introduce their new baby 
brother, Leo Ray Esson, to the 
world. Leo was born on July 27, 
2012, at 5:38 a.m. He weighted 8 
pounds, 11 ounces and was 21.5 
inches in length. Proud parents 
are Joe and Samantha Esson 
both of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Grandparents are Brad and Sue 
Paulsen of Menominee, Mich., 
Valery Esson of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Jeff and Sue Brott of Wisconsin 
Dells, Wis. Great grandparents 
are Sharon Downs (‘GG’) of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Wes and Sue 
Esson of Barbeau and Phyllis 
Kendrick of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Pickford resident Britany 
Cornwell Miss Michigan 
Teen USA 2013 contestant 



Britney Cornwell of Pickford, 
Mich., competed for the title of 
Miss Teen USA 2013 Sept. 28- 
29 in Port Huron, Mich. 

She would like to thank the 
following people and businesses 
for sponsoring her: Sault Tribe 
Chairperson Aaron Payment, 


Unit II Director Lana Causley, 
Dr. Chunming Liu, Classic and 
Antique Boats, Tony’s Gun 
Shop, M&R Autobody, Ho vie 
Funeral Home, Autore Oil, 
Fernellius Cars, Hanks Body 
Shop, C&C, Mark’s Tire and 
Fox Excavation. 


Deficit spending budget PASSED! 



Dennis McKelvie, Director, 
Unit I 


I am disappointed to report 
that the board of directors passed 
a budget that is spending $3 mil- 
lion more than we will take in for 


2013. 1 do believe that we will 
cut it down to meet what we will 
take in but this is a backward 
way to operate, in my opinion. 
The budgets should have been cut 
before passing. 

Now, we will see if the board 
of directors will lead by example 
and not put it on the team mem- 
bers’ backs. Each department has 
areas in which they can save. The 
board of directors can lead the 
way with cuts to our own budget 
such as unnecessary travel (we 
don’t need three or four attending 
the same conference), iPads and 
laptops, parking passes, etc. If we 
want these things, we should buy 
them ourselves. 

Retirement for a 20 -year board 
member is now over $ 1 ,400 
per month. In the next 20 years 
that pay will be over $2,000 per 


month! Some board members 
will receive this along with Social 
Security and any 40 IK benefits 
from previous employment (both 
of which are earned individu- 
ally). But for some time in the 
past, board members were getting 
matched 40 IK payments from the 
tribe on their board pay. This was 
wrong! This practice was stopped 
in 2004 but there are still seated 
member(s) who will benefit in 
this way. Board retirement must 
stop. 

We need to start looking at the 
2014 budget now and, hopefully, 
we will pass a budget that creates 
a savings and builds that savings 
for a rainy day. If we continue 
spending everything that we 
make, we will never get ahead to 
improve or expand our tribal pro- 
grams. 


Benjamin Mattson completes 



USCG basic training May 4 

Robert and Lynn Mattson 
would like to congratulate their 
son, Benjamin Lee Mattson, 
for completing basic training at 
the United States Coast Guard 
Training Center in Cape May, 

N.J., on May 4, 2012. He is cur- 
rently serving at the Alexandria 
Bay Station on Wellesley Island, 

N.Y. 

It makes us especially proud to 
know his first assignment is right 
next to Wolf Island — the island 
of which his great-great-grand- 
father was born and raised. We 
were very excited to learn this, as 
Ben is serving in a place with his can’t express how proud we are 
own heritage linked to it. with your choice of a career. 

He is looking forward to a Especially knowing all your 

long career serving his country going to accomplish because of 
and serving with his fellow Coast that choice. We give all the best 
Guardsmen. Ben, your family to you son — and thank you. 


Board completes leadership and responsibility training 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


The board has just completed 
a training called Leadership 
Roles and Responsibilities. We 
also had a session on rules of 
parliamentary procedures . This 
information is always helpful 
in keeping focus on what the 
board must do to keep it moving 
in a productive manner. Often 
a board can lose its way in a 
complex discussion and these 
rules help contain the debate to 
a reasonable time and pertinent 
information. The trainer did an 
excellent job and it was a great 
refresher for most of the board 


and a true education for the new 
board members. 

The board accepted the 2013 
housing plan. The federal gov- 
ernment requires a yearly plan 
in place so it can dispense the 
grant dollars. Some of the high- 
lights are off reservation home 
owner rehabilitation, emergency 
housing financial assistance, 
first-time home buyer down pay- 
ment assistance, owner occupied 
energy efficient improvements 
(new heating and water heaters) 
and a 12 to 24-unit apartment 
building complex in St. Ignace 


possibly done by the end of 
2014 and situated where the old 
casino building now sits. 

These assistance programs 
are for low income families 
and are intended to keep those 
families in safe and healthy liv- 
ing spaces. Any questions can 
be answered by calling the tribal 
administration offices, (906) 
635-6050, and asking to be con- 
nected to tribal housing. 

The tribal board was served 
individually with a lawsuit by 
the State of Michigan to try and 
stop the application for land 


into trust in Lansing. This is not 
entirely unexpected and is only 
the first shot in an extensive 
round of litigation that will fol- 
low. The litigation is being paid 
for through the development 
agreement with the investors and 
no current tribal dollars will be 
expended on these lawsuits. 

Thank you for your calls and 
messages. 

Keith Massaway, 

702 Hazelton St. 

St Ignace MI 49781, 

Phone: (906) 643-6981, 

Email: kmassaway@msn.com 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 


SEND ME YOUR EMAIL 
FOR A CHANCE TO WIN 

$1,000 CASH!!! 


With some of the savings of the 
‘twice the chair, half the pay’ motto, 
I am offering a draw chance for a 
chance to win $1,000. All you have 
to do is to send me a working email 
by November 1st (extended dead- 
line) so I can add your name to re- 
ceive my Tribal Updates. There is 
no cost to enter but you must be at 
least 18 years of age. For spouses 
of Tribal Members who handle their 
email communications, you can 
also enter but please include the 
name of the Tribal Member in the 
email. Send emails to: 

aaronpayment@yahoo.com 


Ahneen , Negee: 

I am happy to report that we 
are making progress in moving 
our Tribe forward. A select few 
on our Tribal Board have still not 
accepted the outcome of the last 
election but instead have chosen 
to stew during meetings and vote 


LAST CHANCE: ENTER TO WIN $1,000! 


NO on nearly everything I have 
proposed. Level-headed and for- 
ward thinking Board members 
clearly out number the Negative 
Nellies so we will keep moving 
on our positive path forward. 
Please examine, however, the 
Board’s voting record to see for 
yourself who is moving forward 
and who has stagnated. 

For the most part, we have a 
very productive, unified and co- 
operative Board. Of course, we 
have our differences and the is- 
sues Members send us to repre- 
sent may also differ depending 
on the regions we represent. The 
exception, of course, is the 
Chairperson position, which is 
elected to represent All Members 
Everywhere. With such decisive 
support in all five election Units 
and Members who live outside of 
the service area, I have been able 
to more affirmatively advocate 
for your interests. 

‘MOST’ BOARD 
MEMBERS WORK 
12 HOUR DAYS! 

We have been working hard 
with no less than 10- to 12-hour 
days when we do meet to go over 
issues, examine revenue generat- 
ing expansion opportunities, 
shape up proposed casino devel- 
opments, identify costs savings, 
examine and deploy necessary 
management changes, and work 
on improving both constituent 
and customer service. Though a 
few who show up at the begin- 


ning of the day, then disappear 
for hours on end, most of your 
Board is working together on 
these issues and many more. 

OPPOSITIONAL 

RESISTANCE 

As previously noted, for two 
years after the Members voted to 
separate the Chair and CEO 
functions, a majority of the 
Board failed to delegate authority 
to the Chairperson consistent 
with the clear will of the people 
to serve as the lead administrator 
for the Tribe. At one workshop, 
it was noted that a Board Mem- 
ber proposed to delegate the day- 
to-day administrative oversight 
to the Chairperson until the day 
after the election and if “ Payment 
wins, he’ll have no authority !” 

Besides being a “bill or attain- 
der” United States Constitutional 
violation, this approach is pat- 
ently arbitrary and capricious. 
There is no place for this kind of 
spite in good governance. This 
same individual has propagated 
(rather wildly) financial claims 
that are simply not fact. Instead, 
I believe these allegations are 
designed to deceive you. Among 
these include: 

ALLEGATION 1: Prior to Pay- 
ment’s election to Chair in 2004, 
we had a $75 million surplus. 

FACT: In 2004, the Tribe had a 
$268 million debt to the Greeks. 
Even if a $75 million reserve 
account existed (it did not), the 


net effect would amount to a re- 
maining $193 million debt. 

ALLEGATION 2: At the end 
of Payment’s 2008 term, the 
Tribe was deficit spending to the 
tune of $ 1 5 million. 

FACT: In 2004, I inherited a 
budget that was irresponsibly 
overspent by $1.5 million by the 
then Executive Director and $3 
million illegally spent on election 
night to pay out seven of the then 
Chair’s campaign supporters. 
This was a projected deficit of 
$4.5 million which would have 
come from the Elder fund. We 
balanced the budget that year by 
under-spending an additional $4 
million and balanced the budget 
all four years while I was Chair. 

ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHART RESISTED! 

Immediately after I was 
elected Chair this year but before 
I was sworn in, a few Board 
Members who disliked the out- 
come introduced a resolution to 
eliminate all authority of the 
Chair and relegate the position to 
a figurehead who only Chaired 
meetings. Fortunately, the Board 
refused to enact such a organiza- 
tional chart. This same opposi- 
tional defiance has continued 
with ‘no’ votes to the new organ- 
izational chart, which was passed 
by the Board on September 18, 
2012. The ultimate purpose in 
making these organizational 
changes was to lateralize the or- 


ganizational structure to ensure 
better follow up, efficiency, and 
operational management while 
leading team members in a more 
humanistic manner. 

Some functions have been 
moved out of the day-to-day op- 
erations of the Tribal Chairper- 
son administration including the 
Gaming Authority, Gaming 
Commission, Housing Commis- 
sion and Authority and Enroll- 
ment. These are now directly 
under the direction of the Tribal 
Board of Directors. The chain of 
command for leave approvals 
and payroll remain up through 
the Tribal Chairperson. 

The new direct reports of the 
Tribal Chairperson include: 


• Membership / Internal 
Services Executive Director 
(vacant-posted) 

• Chief Financial Officer 

• Appropriations Team 

• Health Director 

• Legislative Director 

• National Resources Leads 

• Chief of Police 

• Executive Assistant 

• Membership Liaisons and 

• Chairperson's Office Adminis- 
trative Assistant. 

As Chair of the Gaming Com- 
mission and Gaming Authority, 
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Organizational Changes Continued 

the Tribal Chairperson has some 
oversight functions over these 
areas as well consistent with the 
Tribal Ordinances which govern 
these functions. 

INTERIM MEASURE 

I see the delegation of au- 
thority of the Chairperson as 
the lead administrator as an 
interim measure until such time 
as the Board puts to a vote of 
the people, our right to separate 
the powers of the Chair 
(excutive), Board (legislative) 
and Tribal Court (judicial). 
This is a critical path forward. 


FIRST 100 DAYS: 
REFORMS UNDERWAY 

October 17 marks the first 
100 days of my current term. I 
am pleased that things are mov- 
ing along, but, I am not satis- 
fied at the pace. One item I be- 
lieve should move more expe- 
ditiously is the new Constitu- 
tion. Recently, I supported our 
Elder Advisory Board’s unani- 
mous support to move it for- 
ward. Instead, however, the 
Board chose to look over the 
final draft more closely and 
hopefully bring it back for a 
vote. Over $400,000 and five 
years later, I believe we the 


people deserve to decide our 
fate via an up or down vote by 
December 2012! 

I have shared a draft Ethics 
Code with our Board and I am 
happy to report that we recently 
had training on ethics that mir- 
rors my draft code. Thus, at the 
next Board meeting, I will in- 
troduce a resolution to enact the 
ethics code I have drafted. 
Please contact me for a copy 
and to give your input. I am 
committed to pushing other 
issues like codifying Tribal La- 
bor Law and will introduce a 
movement called T.E.A.M. 
(Tribal Employment Act Move- 


ment) to ensure real due proc- 
ess in employment. Many of 
the other reforms I proposed are 
addressed via a separation of 
powers which is critical to our 
becoming a real government. 

Finally, if we are to ever 
instill confidence in our Mem- 
bership in our Electoral proc- 
ess, the kinds of glitches we 
experienced this year (see be- 
low) simply cannot be allowed 
to continue. The only way to 
address this is through reforms 
that call for an independent out- 
side accounting firm to handle 
ballots. At the time I write this, 
I am awaiting copies of the 


final election report, which is 
three months overdue. I have 
also requested the election data- 
base to determine if there was 
any fraud perpetrated this year. 
I will report the outcome next 
month. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee , 

Aaron 

Office: 906-635-6050 
Cell: 906-440-5937 
Email: aaronpayment@vahoo .com 

On Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 

Also, check out the ‘Sault Tribe 
Guide’ on Facebook. 


Diagram 1 


Diagram 2 
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Unit IV 2% funding requests to be reviewed 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


Director Morrow and I will 
be reviewing the fall 2 percent 
funding requests and applica- 
tions in the near future and will 
let you know once the review is 
completed. Applications needed 
to be in by Sept. 30. Remember, 
under the current agreement with 
the state of Michigan for gam- 
ing revenue sharing, 2 percent 
of the tribe’s gaming revenue 
is set aside and made available 
to local units of government as 
determined by the Sault Tribe. 
There are two distribution cycles, 


one in the fall and again in the 
spring. Unfortunately, there is 
always more need than 2 percent 
funding available. The 2 percent 
projects we review and award 
are based on a number of factors. 
Each unit’s board representatives 
review the applications received 
in their units and decide which 
projects receive funding. 

BOARD NEWS 

The board attended an open 
house for the new Advocacy 
Resource Center, which provides 
assistance to victims of crimes, 
especially children and women in 
abusive situations. 

Last week, the tribal board 
attended a workshop on leader- 
ship roles and responsibilities 
and Robert’s Rules of Order. This 
was a good training for the new 
board members and a refresher 
course for the old board mem- 
bers. 

The board amended Chapter 
21: Inland Fishing and Hunting 
Turkey Season Rules. The 
starting date of the tribe’s fall 
turkey season was moved to 
Sept. 15 from Oct. 1; the Inland 
Conservation Committee recom- 
mended this change. 

HEALTH 


On Oct. 9, 5:30-7:30 p.m., 

area veterans and their families 
are invited to a Rural Health 
town hall meeting at the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribal Health Clinic, 
2864 Ashmun St. Bring your 
issues and concerns to get 
addressed. On Oct. 10, 8 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Michigan VA, IHS and 
tribal joint meeting will be held 
at Kewadin Casino in the Sault 
and all veterans are welcome to 
attend. 

Rural Health Director 
Marlene Glaesman reported 
the Manistique Tribal Center 
Health Clinic has an active user 
population of over 5,717 patients. 
Hearing First audiologists will 
soon provide audiology ser- 
vices locally in Manistique at the 
clinic. Dr. Mel Golden has been 
providing dental services since 
Sept. 4, and Dr. Ian Liskiewicz 
has accepted the full time den- 
tist supervisor position with a 
November start date. 

Unit IV flu shot schedule: 

Marquette Salvation Army, 
Oct. 16, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Escanaba Salvation Army, Oct. 
19, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Manistique Tribal Center, Oct. 
18, 9 a.m.-12 p.m. and 1-3 p.m.; 


Oct. 24, 9 a.m.-12 p.m.; Oct. 31, 
1-3 p.m. 

OCTOBER OFFICE HOURS 

Unit IV board reps office 
hours for this month are sched- 
uled for Oct. 17 at the Manistique 
Tribal Center, 10 a. m.- 12 p.m. 
and 4-6 p.m.; and Oct. 18,3- 
5 p.m. at the Willow Creek 
Building in Escanaba. Our sched- 
ules change every week, but we 
are available any time to meet 
with you. Just call our contact 
numbers to make an appointment. 

PROPOSED NEW 
AMENDED CONSTITUTION 

At a workshop earlier this 
month, the board heard a pre- 
sentation on the new amended 
constitution. The new board 
members had not seen the docu- 
ment and four board members 
asked that the 22-page document 
be put on the following week’s 
agenda with financial and legal 
staff available to discuss the 
document. Four years ago it was 
estimated implementing the pro- 
posed constitution would cost $4- 
5 million, maybe more. 

At the Sugar Island board 
meeting, the board motioned to 
set up an ad hoc implementation 
committee for the amended con- 


stitution. The committee will be 
formed of the 29 former commit- 
tee members, board members and 
community members working 
within a 90-day time frame. I feel 
the timeline is too aggressive, 
especially with the other issues 
that need to be addressed in the 
tribe. I voted no against forming 
the committee at that time for the 
simple reason that when board 
members ask for items to be put 
on a workshop agenda to get 
updated and they are not given 
the opportunity of having staff 
attend and answer their questions, 
how can they be expected to vote 
on it? We needed to schedule 
time for a thorough board discus- 
sion on the subject. 

Former constitutional com- 
mittee members spoke up at the 
workshop and board meeting and 
stated there are issues with the 
document as written. There will 
be community meetings set up to 
review the documents throughout 
the tribe’s service area. Make 
sure to attend one in your area to 
review a copy of the document 
and give your input. 

Thank you. If you need to 
reach me, call (906) 322-3819 or 
341-6783. 


Tribal members exempt from Obamacare premium! 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, 

It is Binaakwe-giizis (Falling 
Leaves Moon). First comes the 
brilliant blaze of color, and then 
the leaves will fall. A final flurry 
of activity before all is still, wait- 
ing for the harsh winter winds, 
freezing cold and cleansing of 
winter snows. It has been very 
much that way for me, this month 
as a Unit I director. 

This past month, I met with the 
children of our tribe - truly they 
are the brilliant colors that bring 
us joy. At Rudyard Area Schools, 

I enjoyed the high school students’ 
recounts of the summer. Colorful 
stories of adventures and hard- 
ships. It is always a surprise to see 
how much they have grown. Each 
morning before class, and during 
lunch time, too, students would 
flood the classroom to play Rez- 
opoly, talk about homework, plan 
craft projects, or simply to visit. 

I also had the unique opportunity 
to spend an hour on Wednesdays 
with elementary students of JKL 
Bahweting School. They call it 
“Culture Wednesday,” and com- 
munity people are invited to spend 
time with the students and share 
their cultural knowledge. I told an 
interactive story of the porcupine 
to kindergarten and first grade 
students, and went home with a 
happy heart and the memories of 


little voices singing the porcupine 
song. 

Another brilliant highpoint of 
this month was the 40th anniver- 
sary celebration of the National 
Indian Health Board. I was so 
impressed by our Unit I Director 
Cathy Abramson, she serves as the 
chairperson of this organization 
and she was perfect at it. Because 
of her, I was able to sit with the 
director of Indian Health Services 
and many other major players in 
the Indian Health world. It was 
such a proud moment to realize 
how well represented our tribe is 
on the national healthcare level. 

I met with many of our members 
and laughed when other tribal 
people jokingly remarked about 
“Sault Tribe again?” We can all be 
very proud! I learned a great deal, 
and one of the most important 
pieces of information that I want 
to share is: 

When the Affordable Health 
Care Act takes effect, American 
Indians are exempt from the 
premium! I asked specifically 
if it meant ALL members of 
federally recognized tribes, or 
only those living on trust land. 

I was told straightforward that 
it meant ALL Indians, regard- 
less of where they live within 
the United States. WOW! This 
is great news! Our tribal mem- 
bers, who are unable to access 
IHS services, and have no 
employer-provided health insur- 
ance, will be able to have the 
federally mandated insurance 
coverage without paying insur- 
ance premiums! Please watch 
my and Director Abramson’s 
future unit reports for more 
information, this is exciting 
news! 

As Anishnaabe people, we 
know that there is a balance in 
life. This month also brought 
issues that at first glance, are not 
so good. Our tribe is being sued 
by the State of Michigan. This is 
not a first, however, it is the first 
time that the state has also named 


individual board members as 
defendants. Each member of our 
board of directors is also being 
sued in their official capacity. It 
appears that the state does not like 
the idea that we intend to exert 
our sovereignty and purchase land 
as permitted in our Land Claims 
Settlement with the federal gov- 
ernment. It is a complicated suit, 
but basically, the state believes 
that the intended land purchase 
in Lansing violates an article in 
a gaming agreement between the 
state and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Our 
board, and our legal counsel feel 
otherwise. 

The state has sued a second 
time as well, threatening the 
Michigan Indian Tuition Waiver, 
again based on their assertion of 
a violation of a gaming agree- 
ment. My father used to tell me to 
choose my battles carefully — to 
look closely and never shy away 
from fighting the “good fight.” In 
my mind, this qualifies. Although 
it felt strange to see my name on 
the legal documents, it strength- 
ened my resolve. I take challenges 
to our sovereignty seriously and 
will proudly go into this battle. I 
believe we have every legal right 
to purchase land as we and the 
Department of the Interior sees fit. 
Time will tell if the courts agree. 

All battles, however, do not 
come only from outside of our 
tribe. As an elected official, I am 
subject to scrutiny and criticism 
from our membership. Truth be 
told, I welcome it. Non- supporters 
point out my flaws and enable me 
to become a better person because 
of it, and for that I am grateful. I 
had such an opportunity recently. 
It seems that there are tribal 
members who feel that I should 
not cast an abstaining vote dur- 
ing board meetings. For the most 
part, I agree. However, if I have 
a personal conflict, I will abstain. 

I did not foresee that a conflict 
would arise that would cause me 
to abstain as a matter of personal 


ethics and principle. 

Our board was scheduled to 
discuss and then vote on a new 
organizational chart. We had 
planned to discuss this at the 
workshop. We did not. As a new 
board member, I COUNT ON 
THESE DISCUSSIONS! At the 
workshop, we were given THREE 
NEW OPTIONS for an org chart 
(not the one that was sent to us 
prior to the meeting). We ran out 
of time and I was being asked 
to blindly vote with no input, no 
clear understanding of the differ- 
ences, advantages, etc., and no 
explanation of why it was the best 
way for the tribe. I am an inde- 
pendent woman and I do my own 
thinking. No offense to anyone, 
but I think for myself. I believe 
that our members count on me to 
do what I believe is “best for the 
tribe.” To ask me to compromise 
my integrity, give up my thinking 
to someone else, and to simply 
“trust me,” was an ethics conflict 
for me, and I would not par- 
ticipate. I abstained. Even though 
others may have discussed the org 
chart for years, I was denied the 
opportunity previously promised 
(the workshop discussion), and 
was expected to vote based on a 
hasty presentation just before the 
vote. Some may not agree that 
this was a “conflict,” but for me 
it was. 

When I said earlier, that I 
would vote yes or no, except due 
to conflict of interest, I NEVER 
anticipated that I would be put 
in a position where I felt that my 
personal ethics were going to one 
day be compromised. I met the 
next day with Chairman Payment 
to make sure that he understood 
that my decision is not personal, 
and to make it clear that I am not 
involved in anyone’s politics. I 
do not blindly follow anyone. 
Chairman Payment apologized to 
me and stated that he understood 
my position. 

I could be wrong in my val- 
ues and others may disagree, but 


that’s okay. I am a strong woman 
and I will not cave in when I am 
standing for what I believe is 
right. 

Further, I explained that if 
any other board member ends up 
voting the same as I in any mat- 
ter, I voted because I thought I 
was doing what was right — not 
because of a “political alignment.” 

At the board meetings, I don’t 
concern myself with what the oth- 
ers do. I concern myself with the 
issue and facts. I do not intend to 
offend anyone and I apologize if 
I have. I am just telling you how 
I feel and how I operate. I listen 
to everyone, consider all sides, 
and then make up my own mind. I 
will continue to work hard, stand 
my ground when I believe that I 
am right and apologize when I see 
that I am wrong. 

Please note that I will no longer 
have a tribal phone. It makes no 
sense to me to carry two phones 
and our tribe does not need the 
additional expense. 

The following contact informa- 
tion is my personal phone and 
email. I appreciate those of you 
who have already contacted me, 
and I encourage others to reach 
out to me as well. Miigwech to 
all, and take some time to enjoy 
binaakwe-giizis. 

Phone: 440-9151 

Email: Jennifer.mcleod.2012@ 
gmail.com 

Get help with telephone costs 

The Lifeline and Link Up 
programs help low-income 
households get telephone service. 
Lifeline provides discounts on 
basic monthly phone service, 
up to $10 per month. Link Up 
provides a one-time discount off 
the initial fees. 

Visit the Universal Service 
Administrative Company or call 
(888) 641-8722. You can also 
contact your local phone service 
provider or call the Federal 
Communications Commission at 
(888) CALL-FCC. 
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Prescription drug abuse action plan under way 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


I would like to start out by 
apologizing for not submitting 
a unit report in the last edition 
of the tribal paper. Our unit had 
a very busy month with pow- 
wows and events that ended the 
summer. In our unit we held the 
Rexton Youth Empowerment 
Powwow, all hosted and run by 
our children. Newberry held an 
amazing event that keeps growing 
stronger and larger every year and 
Hessel celebrated our 20th year 
of gathering. I would like to say 
‘thank you’ to all who donated 
their time to make these gather- 
ings happen for our community. 

A special “chi miigwech” to our 
own Mukwa Giizick drum — you 


guys do us so proud and we are 
very grateful to have you carrying 
on our heartbeat. 

We followed up from the first 
meeting to discuss and implement 
a tribal action plan for the well 
known problem we are facing in 
Indian country — prescription 
drug abuse. A Fox Valley repre- 
sentative has come in to assist in 
a detailed forum. Our plans for 
the immediate future (October) 
are to create an advisory board 
that will develop a strategic 
plan, evaluate the problems and 
statistics within each unit, hold 
community meetings, provide 
monthly mandated reports (to 
membership and leadership) and 
formulate communication on 
access to resources. The goals 
will be developed with input and 
involvement from the commu- 
nity and after attending the first 
meeting, we have tribal mem- 
bers and employees who have a 
direct knowledge of the problems 
and affects. After attending, it’s 
critical we take what has been 
worked on in the past (many said 
we dropped the ball before) and 
make a plan that will not only 
provide better resources for fami- 
lies but also reduce the painful 
experiences our families face. 

I went in with many questions 
about our process and resources 


available— one thing without 
question is our 24-hour immedi- 
ate crisis service. If you or yours 
need immediate care, we have 
access to services immediately. 
We asked about the process and 
confirmed it’s in place. Don’t 
wait to call or inquire, after leav- 
ing, I saw that we have commit- 
ment and this is a priority for the 
tribe and for the people in dis- 
tress. I will be part of this process 
and keep updating through my 
unit reports. 

The board has been busy 
with many items requested to 
be discussed at the board level, 
by request of individual board 
members, tribal members and 
staff. Many pressing issues are 
facing our administration. We are 
without an Elder Division direc- 
tor or a Human Resource director 
and we are posting for both. Both 
of our executive directors, also 
our CFO, resigned so we have 
struggled in the administration set 
up. The chairman recommended, 
and a majority of the board agree, 
to appoint Angeline Boulley 
(Education director) to the posi- 
tion of interim executive director 
and has recommended to not post 
or fill the education director posi- 
tion again. Also by recommenda- 
tion and appointment, our former 
controller, William Connelly 


was selected to fill the position 
of the CFO. I’m not clear on the 
recommendation for his past posi- 
tion but will clarify at the next 
discussion and report. Both Ms. 
Boulley and Mr. Connelly have 
stepped up and I’m grateful to 
them. We have discussed the hir- 
ing of a CEO and the issue has 
many factors to consider. My 
position has not changed. I think 
it’s an opportunity to fit it in and 
reconstruct our set up, but at this 
point I’m in the minority of this 
direction. The chairman recom- 
mended adding positions of an 
assistant chief of staff and an 
executive chief of STAFF, along 
with a promotion to a current 
staff member and three member- 
ship liaison positions. A majority 
of the board did not pass this, but 
seeing that the chairman’ s office 
is in desperate need of staffing, I 
made the motion for him to hire 
an executive assistant along with 
two membership liaisons for his 
office. This will be of assistance 
to all units and the office of the 
chairman. I will keep reporting 
on the status of our organization 
structure. 

At the Munising meeting two 
weeks ago, a majority of the 
board passed a portion of our 
2013 schedule B governmental 
budgets. The amount approved 


slated a $3.5 million spending 
deficit. I voted ‘no’ and requested 
if it passed we meet directly and 
request cost saving measures 
from the department managers 
to reduce this amount. I will not 
consider any cuts to the Elders 
budget or our youth Education 
budget. All priorities need to be 
identified and recommendations 
need to be selected based on what 
can be reduced that does not 
affect dollars and services to the 
membership. We will begin the 
sessions soon as we held a 30-day 
timeline on this. 

With the five executive posi- 
tions vacant, the forecasted deficit 
in budgeting, the needs in all our 
units increasing, the board has 
much work to do. I will be at the 
table for every discussion and 
solution to move us in a direction 
that is healthy and with the mind 
set to not destabilize our admin- 
istration and workforce and keep 
our direct services in tact. 

I look forward to hearing from 
you through calls, email and 
Facebook. As always, I can meet 
face to face if you would like: 
(906)322-3818, 

(906) 484-2954, 
lcausley @ saulttribe .net 
Baamapii, 

Lana Causley 


Gathering knowledge to make 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IY 


This unit report is a combi- 
nation of last and this month’s 
report. During the month of 
August and September, Director 
Chase and I spent 261 hours 
combined on the road and attend- 
ing meetings; this time does not 
include constituent phone calls, 
emails or reading material. 


A big “THANK YOU” to our 
Escanaba elders, volunteers and 
two casino staff who helped clean 
up the Indian Point Cemetery in 
Nahma Township. And “thank 
you” to the casino for the staff 
and lunch they provided. Director 
Chase and I were sorry we were 
unable to attend — we had a 
prior commitment to attend the 
United Tribes of Michigan in 
Lansing on Aug. 22-23. 

While in Lansing, we had 
a chance to tour the site of the 
Lansing casino and meet with 
the Lansing mayor. At United 
Tribes, we were informed on 
many things — Special Diabetes 
Program For Indians, The 
Affordable Care Act, Native 
American Insurance Management 
Firm and Honoring Our Children 
Initiative, for instance. This was a 
good networking conference and 
it was very informative. 

During a board meeting on 
Sugar Island last month, the 


new Constitution was put on 
the agenda and at that time we 
asked to table the item until I and 
Directors Chase, Sorenson and 
Anderson could read the docu- 
ment and ascertain the true finan- 
cial impact on the tribe and our 
membership. I asked for a copy 
of this document a month prior to 
this meeting because I knew this 
item would be coming in front 
of the board and it could not be 
provided from our administrative 
office. As your board representa- 
tive, I will not vote on an item 
until I have read it and been 
provided with all of the financial 
impacts to the membership. 

At this meeting an ad hoc 
committee consisting of the origi- 
nal 29 Constitution Committee 
members, board members, elders 
was approved along with input 
from all communities. Director 
Chase and I have provided cop- 
ies of this document at all three 
of our elder meetings this month; 


Anderson questions constitutional 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit V 


On Sept. 4, the Elder Advisory 
Committee presented the new 
Constitution at our workshop. I 
feel Mr. Menard and the elders 


did a great job. We listened and 
asked some questions of con- 
cerns. 

But, backing up a little, our 
workshop started in the morning 
and this presentation was in the 
afternoon. We have an agenda to 
follow, so we received the copies 
of the Constitution late that morn- 
ing with no time to really look it 
over. I, and others who are new 
board members, would have liked 
to have tabled this for a workshop 
with just the board. It isn’t that 
I am and others are against the 
Constitution — we feel we need 
more time to go over it and do 
some tweaking. 

After the presentation of the 
Constitution, I spoke with some 
of the members who had been 
a part of putting it together, and 


they also had some concerns to 
be addressed. 

So, when we went to Sugar 
Island for our meeting, the 
Constitution was brought up and 
a motion was made to institute an 
ad hoc committee, “Constitutional 
Implementation Review 
Committee.” This committee 
will be comprised of members of 
the Elder Advisory Committee, 
the Constitutional Committee, 
and the board of directors and 
will be tasked with reviewing 
the proposed Constitution for 
implementation, make remarks, 
recommendations or revisions 
and report find back to the board 
within 90 days. This is what I 
and three other board members 
voted no on, if it would have 
been tabled, we, the board, could 


informed decisions 


we want to ensure that everyone 
has input on this important docu- 
ment. The membership needs to 
be shown the pros and cons of 
this document and the overall 
impact on our tribe. Your input 
is very valuable, so please make 
sure you and your families attend 
these important community meet- 
ings. There is a 90-day timeline 
on this project and community 
meetings will be announced. 

This past month, FEMA held 
a weeklong training for our staff 
and surrounding tribes at the 
Sault casino. I attended the emer- 
gency management overview for 
tribal leaders. This was a very 
informative session — our staff 
came away with a lot of knowl- 
edge on how to prepare our tribe 
for emergency situations. 

A training given by James 
Mills on leadership roles and 
responsibilities and Robert’s 
Rules of Order was held at 
the Sault casino. The training 


touched on characteristics of an 
effective leader, leaders as moti- 
vators, responsibilities of govern- 
ing boards, ethics and so forth 
— and, how to effectively run 
meetings using Robert’s Rules 
of Order. This was very helpful. 

I was able to take a lot of good 
information from this training. 

Flu shot clinics will be held 
October and November please 
contact the Manistique Tribal 
Center at (906)341-8469 for the 
date and time. 

Director Chase and I will be 
holding office hours on Oct. 17 
at the Manistique Tribal Health 
Center, from 10 a. m. to Noon, 
and 4 to 6 p.m.; and Oct. 18 at 
the Willow Creek building in 
Escanaba from 3 to 5 p.m. 

Cell: (906) 203-6699 

Email : DMorro w @ saulttribe . 
net 

Address: RO. Box 441 

Manistique, MI 49854 


implemention review 


have talked about this first. I had 
questions like, do you need all the 
committee again? If we do need 
all the committee members back, 
is there more money involved? 
Where would this resource come 
from? How can we fit this into 
our schedule, it being on a time- 
line? 

Right now with all the restruc- 
turing, financials, budgets, meet- 
ings in all units and training, I 
really think we should get back 
to our priority list. One being the 
separation of powers and going 
on to our health needs, funeral 
funds, elders checks increase, 
Christmas gift cards, 40 IK plans 
and employee insurance dropped 
down from 18 months to less, 
getting back our small medical 
and meeting building hour that 


were taken away and get more 
revenue coming in, then I would 
say move on. I know all working 
together can take care of some of 
these in a positive way. I know 
all of us have been extra busy 
with all our elders and regular 
meetings trainings, etc. Darcy, 
Denise and I are trying to answer 
questions on the Constitution in 
our western end and take care of 
business. Also, I will try to hold 
my Unit V members meeting 
again; it will start on the second 
Thursday of the month at 6 p.m. 
at the Tribal Center, which is 
Nov. 8. Hope to see you there. If 
you have questions, please call 
(906) 387-2802 - this number 
works better for me. 

Enjoy this beautiful fall, 

Joan Carr Anderson 
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Under discussion: improving the tribe's Constitution 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


On Sept. 4, we had our board 
meeting on Sugar Island and had 
a day of heated discussions about 
the proposed “new constitution.” 
The resolution that passed in 
2005 stated, “The BOD has iden- 
tified the need to strengthen and 
improve the Constitution for all 
Members of the Tribe.” We went 
from an 8 -page constitution to a 
proposed 22-page one. It is my 
understanding that it was not to 
write a whole new constitution. 

I agree we need to make some 
changes and that this should have 
been worked on during the past 
six years, but it was not and then 
was thrown to us at this meeting 
to vote on it going to a secre- 
tarial election. 

Bob Menard was present at 


the workshop with some of the 
elders stating they support it but 
I later found out by attending a 
Unit III elder luncheon that many 
have not even read it. I provided 
50 copies to my elders and asked 
them to read through it and high- 
light any questions or concerns 
and we can address them before 
we make any major decisions. 

During the workshop and 
meeting there were about five 
members of the Constitution 
Committee that had negative 
comments or qualms and one 
admitted that it was a good 
document in theory but was not 
written with cost in mind. There 
were comments of attorneys 
involved who fluffed up the 
document. The committee was 
formed with 29 members but the 
final document was finished with 
about nine members. 

The board ultimately decided 
to form an ad hoc committee 
comprised of board members, 
elders and past Constitutional 
Committee members to work 
on the project within the next 
90 days. When meetings are 
scheduled in your area, please 
plan on attending so your voice 
will be heard and your concerns 
addressed. 

On Sept. 17, Denny, Aaron 
and I attended the Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee meet- 
ing held in St. Ignace. Some of 
our fishermen want a commercial 
license but we are at the limit of 
available licenses. The commit- 


tee and chairman came up with 
a letter to mail to license holders 
who have not had any fishing 
activity to see if they would be 
willing to allow someone to fish 
their license with or without the 
fisherman having to pay a lease 
fee or percentage. Hopefully, this 
will help those who desire to fish 
commercially. 

On Sept. 18, Aaron, Joan, 
Darcy, Denise and I met at the 
old Munising Tribal Health 
Building to see how it has been 
holding up and I am happy to 
report it is still in really good 
shape and we may try to use it 
as a cultural center for west end 
tribal members. 

We had our board meeting 
at the old Lincoln School (new 
health center), which the tribe 
has completely renovated, and 
they did an awesome job. It is 
a beautiful building. During the 
meeting we had intense con- 
versation on passing the budget 
with a proposed $3.5 million 
deficit for 2013 without proposed 
capital expenditures of an addi- 
tional $3.5 million. The board 
passed the resolution with the 
contingency that we will balance 
the budget by Oct. 15. We will 
be meeting with all department 
heads and division directors to 
review their budgets and see 
what things we need and what 
things we want that could possi- 
bly wait another year. I hate cut- 
ting things and I know some of 
our buildings need some capital 


improvements . We need to really 
work on creating more business 
and diversifying. 

On Sept. 21, 1 helped the Unit 
III elders with a tailgate fish fry 
at the McCann School. They 
raised over $600 from that, a 
bake sale and a 50/50 . They were 
very happy with the fundraiser 
and fun was had by all. It is a 
great place to hold a fundraiser 
during football season so I think 
there will be more in the future. 

On Sept. 24, the board had 
parliamentary procedures and 
Robert’s Rules of Order training 
provided by James Mills, who 
has worked with many tribes 
across the United States. At 2 
p.m. we walked over to the judi- 
cial building to meet with U.S. 
Attorney Patrick Miles Jr. Many 
of our agencies were present to 
introduce themselves and what 
their roles are within the tribe 
and the services we provide. 

On Sept. 25, we continued our 
training with James Mills and at 
10 a. m. went to the grand open- 
ing and blessing of the Lodge 
of Bravery in Sault Ste. Marie. 
The building is beautiful and will 
be a safe haven for women who 
have been victims of domestic 
abuse. Lori Jump, Joni Talentino 
and their staff members worked 
hard to complete this project. 

On Sept. 26 and 27, 1 attended 
training at the Big Bear made 
possible by a three-year grant 
awarded to Tribal Court. The 
grant is to help the tribe imple- 


ment a tribal action plan for 
alcohol and substance abuse. 

All agencies within the tribe 
were present and discussed the 
problems in our families and 
community and how we want 
to work together to combat this 
crisis. The group came up with a 
vision and mission statement and 
formed an advisory board that 
will again meet with Fox Valley 
Technical Training at the end of 
October to continue this plan. I 
am very excited to be a part of 
the advisory board. 

We have a deadline of Nov. 1 
to purchase the property of the 
proposed Lansing BOUTIQUE 
casino so we have been trying to 
work on concerns to move this 
project forward. 

Some good news is that the 
ballot initiative to allow eight 
non-tribal casinos in Michigan 
failed, so we will not be seeing 
this on the November ballot. We 
also finally received trust status 
on the Juvenile Detention Center 
in St. Ignace and continue to 
work towards getting our other 
properties into trust. 

My office hours are set for 
Fridays from 9 to 11 a.m. at the 
old Lambert Center building. 

I will be canceling Oct. 26 to 
attend the tribal action plan train- 
ing in Sault Ste. Marie, but mem- 
bers can call or email me for an 
appointment: 

bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
643-2123 office, 430-0536 cell. 


Native Americans make a difference, vote this 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


Before I begin reporting my 
board activities, I want to stress 
how important it is for you to 
vote in this upcoming election. 
While we may be a small per- 
centage of the overall population, 
Native Americans can make a 
difference in an election. Did 
you know that two out of every 
five eligible American Indian and 
Alaska Native voters are not reg- 
istered to vote and, in 2008, over 
a million eligible Native voters 
were unregistered? Imagine the 
impact we could have on elec- 
tions all across the country if our 
people registered and voted! In 
our states and districts, we have a 
perfect opportunity to make sure 
many more elected office holders 
know that Indian Country mat- 
ters. Please get out and vote! 

Also, at this time, I am asking 
you to vote for Gary McDowell 
for Congress. Gary is a friend of 
our tribe and Indian Country. We 
need him in D.C.! He knows our 
issues and concerns. He under- 
stands and supports the federal 
government’s trust responsibility 


to our Native nations. We have 
lost a lot of support in D.C. in the 
last few years. Please get out and 
vote! When you do, make sure 
you vote for Gary McDowell for 
Congress. We must do our part 
and vote him in to office so that 
he may help meet our needs and 
help keep the federal govern- 
ment’s promises to us. 

On Aug. 30, 1 provided tribal 
consultation testimony to the 
Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) and Prevention. The CDC 
needs to reaffirm its commitment 
to establishing a government- 
to-government relationship with 
tribal government by committing 
funding to assist in the develop- 
ment of tribal and public health 
infrastructure, capacity and pro- 
grams. 

It is important that funding go 
directly to the tribes and fund- 
ing be increased. The federal 
government’s promise to provide 
healthcare was made a long time 
ago. Our treaties did not say 
that Indian Health Service (IHS) 
would provide healthcare to our 
tribes. It said the “federal govern- 
ment” would. The federal govern- 
ment is made up of various agen- 
cies, not just IHS. The Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention is 
another agency that is obligated 
to serve our people. 

In late 2010, the Health and 
Human Services (HHS) Secretary 
Kathleen Sebelius created the 
Secretary’s Tribal Advisory 
Committee (STAC), the first trib- 
al advisory committee established 
to directly advise the secretary in 
the history of HHS . The commit- 
tee is comprised of one primary 
representative for each of the 
12 IHS service areas, as well as 


five at-large national representa- 
tives. I am pleased to be one of 
those members, representing the 
Bemidji Area (Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin). 

The STAC’s primary purpose 
is to seek consensus, exchange 
views, share information and pro- 
vide advice or recommendations; 
or facilitate any other interac- 
tion related to intergovernmental 
responsibilities or administration 
of HHS programs. 

On Sept. 11-12, 1 attended the 
STAC meeting in Washington, 
D.C. We informed the secretary 
of HHS that tribes need to get 
equal footing to funding. The 
Secretary needs to know our pri- 
orities so that we may increase 
our outreach and technical assis- 
tance. There are millions of dol- 
lars in countless programs under 
the Department of Health and 
Human Services, not only Indian 
Health Services. 

We informed the secretary 
that 1) the STAC needs to con- 
tinue on a permanent basis; 2) 

Our concerns with contract sup- 
port costs; 3) Importance of the 
completion of a matrix where 
all the legislative barriers are in 
accessing state grants and pro- 
grams; 4) It is imperative that the 
federal travel restrictions of only 
meeting at federal buildings not 
apply to tribes. It is important that 
we have federal-tribal meetings 
on Indian land so that staff may 
have a better chance to learn of 
who we are as a people by see- 
ing where we live; 5) We stressed 
the importance of the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians 
report to Congress be completed 
and sent to Congress as soon 
as possible. (Last week, it was 


announced that it was delivered to 
Congress.); 6) Concerns regard- 
ing the Indian Child Welfare Act. 

While I was there, I met with 
Central Office staff and our 
Project Specialist W.J. Strickland, 
from the Office of Head Start 
for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. We discussed more 
effective ways of communications 
and consultations with our tribes. 

I am happy that I am able to 
meet directly with the people that 
are in charge of our Head Start 
programs and funding. I will con- 
tinue to do so on a regular basis. 

I recently attended the NIHB’s 
annual consumer conference in 
Denver, Colo. National Indian 
Health Board advocates on behalf 
of all federally-recognized tribal 
governments, American Indian 
and Alaska Natives. Elevating 
the visibility of Indian health 
care issues is NIHB’s mission. 

For 40 years, NIHB has continu- 
ally played a role in focusing the 
national attention of Indian health 
care needs. As the NIHB chair- 
person, I worked morning until 
night in an effort to meet with 
the various health experts and 
tribal leaders across the country 
to see how we could advocate the 
importance of better health care 
delivery for Indian Country 

Some of the tracks that were 
covered were as follows: veterans 
affairs, Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services, public health 
and health information technol- 
ogy. There were also workshops 
on the Affordable Care Act, data, 
diabetes, mental health and well- 
ness and their impact in Indian 
Country to name a few. 

Eric Shinseki, secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Veterans 


November! 

Affairs, was a keynote speaker. 
Our very own Dr. Mary Beth 
Skupien, also in attendance, 
informed us of all that the 
Veteran Affairs is providing for 
us in Indian Country. I am just so 
proud of her and all that she has 
done for our people! 

Dr. Yvette Roubideaux, direc- 
tor of the Indian Health Service, 
was another keynote speaker. I 
was able to spend a lot of time 
with her to discuss our health care 
issues and concerns. 

Following the passage of the 
Budget Control Act of 2011 and 
the failure of the Congressional 
“Super Committee,” federal bud- 
get sequestration is becoming 
increasing likely. During seques- 
tration, agencies will experience 
significant mandatory cuts (8 .2 
precent) to their discretionary 
operating budgets. These cuts 
will have serious effects on the 
ability and obligation of agencies 
to uphold their trust responsibili- 
ty to our people. It will be impor- 
tant that all tribal leaders get 
involved in the budget process 
and attend their area budget for- 
mulation meetings. It is impor- 
tant that all tribes give input to 
the distribution formula. In the 
meantime, we need to share our 
success stories about our local 
programs. We need to inform 
Congress how these cuts would 
hurt the services to our people. It 
is only Congress that can address 
this and correct it. We all need to 
work together to balance the bud- 
get. 

If you have any questions or 
concerns, please contact me at 
(906) 322-3823 or e-mail me at 
cabramson@ saulttribe .net. 
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Presenting proposed constitution language 

^ Continued to page 26 ^ ^ 


On Sept. 4, the board of 
directors met with the Elder 
Advisory Committee (EAC) 
and took action on its request 
to bring back the 2008 work 
product of the Constitution 
Committee. 

The action was to send the 
document back to a committee 
for review, remarks and recom- 
mendations. This new commit- 
tee will be made up from mem- 
bers of the EAC, board of direc- 
tors and staff. It is to report back 
to the full board in December 
with findings for consideration 
and further action. 

I believe it is important that 
our membership read and under- 
stand this document. I have 
my own thoughts on it, and 
wrote four scrapped unit reports 
espousing those thoughts before 
coming to the conclusion that 
my thoughts are just that; mine. 

What is more important to 
me is what your thoughts are on 
the document that would govern 
your tribe! Luckily, the editor, 
Jennifer Dale-Burton, agreed to 
collaborate with me in order to 
allow you ample time to consid- 
er and critique this and contact 
your board members with your 
input. 

DJ Malloy, 

Director, Unit I 


PREAMBLE 

We, the Baaweting 
Anishinaabek of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa, in order 
to provide for the perpetuation of 
our Anishinaabe Bimaadziwin, 
provide for the welfare and pros- 
perity of our People, protect our 
property and resources, preserve 
our inherent sovereignty in accor- 
dance with the teachings of our 
Seven Grandfathers, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution. 

ARTICLE I - SOVEREIGNTY 

Section 1 . Source of Sovereignty . 
The People shall be the source 
of all governing authority and 
power vested in the Tribe by this 
Constitution. 

Section 2. Supremacy . This 
Constitution shall be the supreme 
law over the government and all 
the People of the Tribe. All trea- 
ties, laws, compacts, and actions of 
the government shall be consistent 
with this Constitution. All laws 
of the Tribe existing at the time 
of adoption of this Constitution 
shall remain in effect so long as 
such laws are consistent with this 
Constitution. The Ogemaa shall 
cause to be completed and pre- 
sented to the Council a written 
assessment of the existing laws 
within six months of the adoption 
of this Constitution to determine 
which laws are inconsistent with 
this Constitution. 

Section 3 . Delegation of 
Sovereignty . The government shall 
exercise only the authority and 
powers granted by the People in 
this Constitution. 

Section 4. Reserved Powers . 
Powers not granted to the gov- 
ernment shall be reserved to the 
People. 

ARTICLE II - BILL OF 
RIGHTS 

Section 1 . Bill of Rights . The 
government of the Tribe shall not 


make or enforce any law which: 

(a) infringes upon religious or 
cultural beliefs or prohibits the free 
exercise thereof nor any law which 
establishes religion; 

(b) prohibits the freedom of 
speech, expression, or of the press, 
or the right of the People peace- 
ably to associate or assemble, and 
to petition the government for 
redress of grievances; 

(c) infringes upon the right of 
any person otherwise eligible at 
any time to seek and hold elective 
public office; 

(d) violates the right of the 
People to be secure in the privacy 
of their persons, houses, papers, 
electronic and telecommunications 
information, vehicles, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, nor issue warrants but 
upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation signed by 

a Judge and particularly describ- 
ing the place, person, house, or 
things to be searched, the object 
and scope of such search, and the 
person or thing to be seized, nor 
execute an arrest without probable 
cause, nor exercise a detainment 
without reasonable suspicion; 

(e) subjects any person to 
search without probable cause or 
to interrogation while in custody 
without informing the person of 
their right to remain silent, to have 
access to an attorney, and to be 
advised that anything they say can 
be held against them in a court of 
law; 

(f) subjects any person to 
criminal prosecution or punish- 
ment more than once for the same 
offense arising out of the same 
incident, nor compels any person 
in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself or herself; 

(g) discharges any person from 
employment without due process, 
or takes any private property or 
possessory interest in private prop- 
erty for public use, without due 
process and just compensation; 

(h) discharges any person from 
employment or takes any other 
retaliation against an employee 
who makes public any informa- 
tion of misconduct by officials or 
employees of the Tribe; 

(i) denies to any person in a 
criminal or civil proceeding the 
right to a speedy and public trial, 
to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation, to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against 
him or her, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in 
his or her favor, and in a criminal 
proceeding to have the assistance 
of counsel for his or her defense 
subject to income guidelines; 

(j) requires excessive bail, 
imposes excessive fines, or inflicts 
cruel and unusual methods of inter- 
rogation or punishment; 

(k) denies to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection, 
application, or opportunity under 
the law or deprive any person of 
liberty or property without due 
process of law, provided, that the 
government shall have the power 
to enact and implement laws that 
provide employment preferences; 


(l) directs a criminal proceed- 
ing against a specific individual or 
group, or punishes conduct after 
the fact through the enactment of 
laws or resolutions which criminal- 
ize such conduct; 

(m) denies to any person 
accused of an offense punishable 
by imprisonment the right upon 
request, to a trial by an impartial 
jury of not less than six persons, 
and all persons shall be presumed 
innocent until proven guilty in a 
court of law; 

(n) denies to any person the 
access to his or her own personal 
information maintained by the 
Tribe; 

(o) denies to any Person the 
right to own, bear, and use arms 
subject to regulation by the Tribe 
by law. 

Section 2. Pardon Panel . There 
shall be a Pardon Panel comprised 
of the Ogemaa, the Speaker of the 
Council, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court or their designees, 
and two Members selected by 
the Ogemaa, the Speaker of the 
Council, and the Chief Justice. 
Upon submission of an applica- 
tion for a pardon, the Pardon Panel 
shall have the power to issue a par- 
don if three of the five Members 
vote to pardon in a public hearing, 
provided that no pardon may be 
issued until the passage of three 
years from the date of conviction. 

ARTICLE III - TERRITORY 
AND JURISDICTION 

Section 1 . Territory . The Territory 
of the Tribe shall encompass all 
lands which are now or hereafter 
owned and held by the Tribe or 
owned by the Tribe and held in 
trust for the Tribe or Members by 
the United States, notwithstanding 
the issuance of any patent or right- 
of-way in fee or otherwise existing 
now or in the future. The Territory 
shall include lands and waters 
ceded by the 1836 Treaty or any 
other treaty entered into by the 
Tribe for purposes of exercising, 
regulating, and protecting reserved 
rights of hunting, fishing, trapping, 
gathering, and cultural, and cer- 
emonial activities. The Territory 
shall include but not be limited to, 
the environment, air, airspace, all 
surface and subsurface land and 
water, and any resource severable 
from the land, minerals, and natu- 
ral resources. No Territory shall 
be ceded unless authorized by 
law subject to the approval of the 
voters in a Special Election. No 
real property, tangible property, or 
intellectual property, of the Tribe, 
shall be transferred, mortgaged, 
or otherwise encumbered unless 
authorized by law. 

Section 2. Jurisdiction . The 
Jurisdiction and governing author- 
ity of the Tribe shall extend to 
all persons, property, and activi- 
ties within the Territory and shall 
include exercising, regulating, and 
protecting reserved rights to fish, 
hunt, trap, and other usual rights 
and privileges of occupancy over 
all lands and waters ceded by the 
Treaty of Washington of 1836 or 
any other treaty entered into by 
the Tribe. The Tribe shall have the 
power to assert the Sovereignty 
and Jurisdiction of the Tribe over 
all matters that affect the inter- 


ests of the Tribe. Nothing in this 
Article shall be construed to limit 
the ability of the Tribe to exercise 
its Jurisdiction based upon law or 
its inherent sovereignty. 

ARTICLE IV - MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1 . Requirements . All per- 
sons shall be entitled to member- 
ship in the Tribe who possess: 

(a) Indian blood and who can 
trace their ancestry to any histori- 
cal annuity or census roll of the 
seven historical bands, which 
shall include Sugar Island, Grand 
Island, Point Iroquois, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Garden River, Drummond 
Island, and Mackinac; or, 

(b) Indian blood and who are 
validly enrolled as Members of 
the Tribe as of the date of the 
approval of this Constitution, 
which includes members of the 
Original Bands of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
and their lineal descendants. 

Section 2. No Dual Membership . 
No person shall be a Member of 
the Tribe who is also a member of 
any other tribe or band of North 
American Indians. 

ARTICLE V - SEPARATION 
OF POWERS 

Section 1 . Branches of 
Government . There shall be one 
Legislative branch, one Executive 
branch, and one Judicial branch. 
There shall be a system of separa- 
tion of powers and checks and 
balances between the branches of 
government. No branch of gov- 
ernment or official of any branch 
of government shall exercise any 
power granted in this Constitution 
or properly delegated by law to 
any other branch of government 
except as expressly directed or 
permitted by this Constitution and 
each branch shall act as a check 
and balance upon the actions of 
the other branches as permitted by 
this Constitution. 

ARTICLE VI - JUDICIAL 
BRANCH 

Section 1 . Composition of the 
Judicial Branch . There shall be 
one Judicial Branch. The Judicial 
Branch shall be made up of one 
Trial Court which shall be called 
the Court of Gweyakwaadziwin, 
one Supreme Court which shall be 
called the Court of Nbwaakawin, 
a Judicial Commission, and 
court staff including a Chief 
Administrator of the Judicial 
Branch, staff attorneys, a Chief 
Clerk of each Court, and appropri- 
ate subordinate clerks of court. 

The Judicial Branch shall also 
include trial level courts of special 
jurisdiction as established by law. 

(a) Composition of the Trial 
Court . The Trial Court shall be 
made up of one Chief Judge, one 
Associate Judge, and any other 
Associate Judges or Substitute 
Judges as authorized by law. The 
Chief Judge shall have oversight 
authority of all matters related to 
the operations and administration 
of all trial level courts including 
the employment and discharge of 
Court personnel. 

(b) Composition of the 
Supreme Court . There shall be five 


Justices on the Supreme Court. 
There shall be one Chief Justice 
and four Associate Justices. The 
Chief Justice shall have oversight 
authority of all matters related to 
the operations and administration 
of the Supreme Court. 

(c) Composition of Courts 
of Special Jurisdiction . Courts 
of Special Jurisdiction shall be 
made up of judges or peacemak- 
ers, including appropriate staff, as 
established by law. 

Section 2. Election and Selection 
of Justices and Judges . 

(a) Election of Justices and 
Judges . All Justices and Judges, 
except substitute Judges, shall be 
elected directly by the voters. 

(b) Selection of Substitute 
Judges . Upon recusal of the Chief 
Judge and all Associate Judges, 
the Chief Judge shall select a 
Substitute Judge, subject to any 
restrictions imposed by rules of 
the Courts or by law. 

Section 3. Terms . 

(a) The term of office for each 
Judge of the Trial Court or any 
other trial level court shall be four 
years and each Judge shall remain 
seated, unless removed, until an 
oath of office is administered to 

a successor. The terms of office 
for each Justice of the Supreme 
Court shall be six years and each 
Justice shall remain seated, unless 
removed, until the oath of office is 
administered to a successor. 

(b) The terms of office for 
Justices and Judges shall be stag- 
gered. 

Section 4. Qualifications . 

(a) The Chief Judge shall be a 
Member of the Tribe, an attorney, 
and reside within a fifty mile radi- 
us of the city limits of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan upon election to 
office. All Associate Judges shall 
be Members of the Tribe, at least 
thirty- five years old or an attorney, 
and reside in any voting District 
upon election. 

(b) The Chief Justice shall 
be a Member of the Tribe and 
an attorney, and at least two 
other Associate Justices shall be 
Members of the Tribe. All Justices 
shall be of voting age and Native 
American. At least one Associate 
Justice shall be an attorney. 

(c) No person shall be eligible 
to serve as a Judge or Justice 
who has ever been convicted of a 
felony in any jurisdiction unless 
pardoned by the Pardon Panel of 
the Tribe, or by the jurisdiction 
where the conviction occurred as 
long as such pardon is disclosed 
and consistent with the constitu- 
tion and laws of the Tribe. 

(d) A Judge or Justice cannot 
be an elected or appointed official 
of any other government. 

Section 5. Jurisdiction of the 
Courts . 

(a) The Trial Court shall have 
original jurisdiction over all cases 
and controversies, both criminal 
and civil, in law or in equity, 
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arising under the Constitution, trea- 
ties, laws, and customs of the 
Tribe, including cases in which the 
Tribe or its officials and employ- 
ees shall be a party, except for an 
appeal of a final decision by the 
Election Commission on any elec- 
tion protest or challenge including 
challenges to a redistricting and 
reapportionment plan filed in the 
Supreme Court. Any such case 
or controversy arising within the 
jurisdiction of the Tribe shall be 
filed and exhausted in the Judicial 
Branch before it is filed in any 
other court or in any other jurisdic- 
tion. This grant of jurisdiction shall 
not be construed to be a waiver 
of the Sovereign Immunity of the 
Tribe. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction over 
any case on appeal from the Trial 
Court or any other trial level court. 
The Supreme Court shall also have 
original and exclusive jurisdiction 
over any final determination of an 
election dispute by the Election 
Commission or on any approved 
plan to redistrict or reapportion, 
and such jurisdiction shall include 
the power to make findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, and to issue 
all remedies in law and equity. 

The Supreme Court shall hear and 
decide all election disputes within 
thirty days of filing, and if no deci- 
sion is rendered within thirty days 
then the decision of the Election 
Commission shall be final. 

Section 6. Powers and Duties of the 
Courts . 

(a) Healing . The primary duty 
of the Judicial Branch shall be to 
promote community and individual 
healing and forgiveness in all mat- 
ters which come before the Courts 
in accordance with the laws, cus- 
toms, and traditions of the Tribe. 

(b) Trial Court . 

(i) The Trial Court shall 
have the power to make findings of 
fact, interpret the Constitution, trea- 
ties, and laws of the Tribe, make 
conclusions of law, and issue all 
remedies in law and in equity. 

(ii) The Trial Court 
shall have the power to declare 
the laws of the Tribe void if such 
laws are not consistent with this 
Constitution. 

(iii) The Trial Court shall 
have the power to review and deter- 
mine if actions of the Executive, 
including any Department, Board, 
Committee, or Executive Branch 
official are consistent with this 
Constitution, and to order an appro- 
priate remedy for actions which 
violate this Constitution. 

(iv) All proceedings of the 
Trial Court or any other trial court 
shall be recorded for purposes of 
appellate review. 

(c) Supreme Court . 

(i) The Supreme Court 
shall have the power to interpret the 
Constitution, treaties, and laws of 
the Tribe, make conclusions of law 
and make findings of fact in elec- 
tion disputes, and issue all remedies 
in law and in equity. Decisions of 
the Supreme Court shall be final. 

(ii) The Supreme Court 
shall have the power to declare the 
laws and Executive actions of the 
Tribe void if such laws are not con- 
sistent with this Constitution. 

(iii) The Chief Justice 
shall have oversight authority of 
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all matters related to the operations 
and administration of the Supreme 
Court including the employment 
and discharge of Court personnel 
and the preparation and presenta- 
tion of an annual budget request for 
the Judicial Branch. The Supreme 
Court shall have the power to 
adopt Rules and Court Procedures 
governing the Judicial Branch 
subject to the Rules of the Judicial 
Commission and the laws of the 
Tribe. 

(d) Rules of Court . Each Court 
shall have the power to make its 
own rules of court, procedure, evi- 
dence, and other judicial matters, 
subject to the power of the Chief 
Judge to make or modify such 
rules, and any rule established by 
any Court, the Chief Judge, or the 
Judicial Commission shall be sub- 
ject to the power of the Council to 
make or modify any rule by law. 

(e) Written Decisions . All 
orders, judgments, opinions, or 
final decisions of any Court shall 
be written and published in a timely 
manner. 

(f) Final Disposition . The Courts 
shall render a final disposition in all 
cases properly filed. 

(g) Right to Appeal . Any party 
to a civil action, or a defendant in 
a criminal action, who is dissatis- 
fied with the judgment or verdict 
of a Trial Court shall have the right 
to file an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court shall 
have the right to accept or deny 
any appeal from a Trial Court. All 
appeals that are accepted for review 
by the Supreme Court shall be 
heard by the full Supreme Court. 

(h) Precedent . The Courts shall 
develop rules regarding precedent. 
The Courts shall require all par- 
ties to a case to present arguments 
regarding the customs and tradi- 
tions of the Tribe. In the absence 
of an applicable written law of the 
Tribe, the Courts shall separately 
consider and explain in writing 
the application of the customs and 
traditions to the disposition of the 
case. 

Section 7. Conflicts of Interest . 
Judges and Justices shall disclose 
and recuse when they have a con- 
flict of interest. Any party to a case 
shall have the right to request a 
Judge to recuse, and every decision 
on recusal shall be accompanied by 
a written explanation for the deci- 
sion. 

Section 8. Judicial Commission . 

(a) Establishment . There shall 
be a Judicial Commission in the 
Judicial Branch. 

(b) Composition of the Judicial 
Commission . The Judicial 
Commission shall be comprised of 
five seats to be filled by Members 
of the Tribe, three seats which shall 
be selected upon public nomina- 
tion by the Ogemaa and two seats 
which shall be selected upon public 
nomination by the Chief Justice, 
all nominations to be subject to 
confirmation by the. Members of 
the Judicial Commission shall serve 
four year staggered terms of office. 

(c) General Powers of the 
Judicial Commission . The Judicial 
Commission shall have the power 
to adopt Rules of Court governing 
the Judicial Branch subject to the 
Laws of the Tribe. 

(d) Specific Powers to Regulate 
the Conduct of Judges. Justices. 

Attorneys. Advocates, and Officers 


of the Courts . The Judicial 
Commission shall have the power 
to establish Rules of Ethics for the 
Judicial Branch to hear any com- 
plaints regarding Judges, Justices, 
attorneys, advocates, or any other 
Officer of the Courts, subject to 
law. The Judicial Commission shall 
have the power, after providing due 
process, to make recommendations 
to the Supreme Court to conduct a 
disciplinary or removal hearing. 

Section 9. Compensation . Judges 
and Justices shall be paid a reason- 
able compensation by law. 

ARTICLE VII - LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH 

Section 1. Composition . The 
Council shall be comprised of 
fifteen Council Members elected 
from the eight voting Districts as 
follows: 

(a) The Upper Peninsula shall 
be divided into five voting Districts 
with a total of twelve Council 
Members. 

(i) Unless the boundaries 
of the voting Districts are modi- 
fied pursuant to the terms of this 
Constitution, the respective bound- 
aries of the Districts shall continue 
as they existed at the time of rati- 
fication of this Constitution except 
the boundary of District Five shall 
be expanded to include the remain- 
der of the western Upper Peninsula. 

(ii) Unless the number of 
Council Members in each District 
is modified pursuant to the terms 
of this Constitution, the number of 
Council Members in each District 
shall continue as existed at the time 
of ratification of this Constitution. 

(b) The Lower Peninsula shall 
be divided into three At-large vot- 
ing Districts, with one Council 
Member per voting District as fol- 
lows: 

(i) The Northern At- 
large Voting District shall include 
Antrim, Otsego, Montmorency, 
Alpena, and all counties in the 
Lower Peninsula north of those 
counties. 

(ii) The Western At- 
large voting District shall include 
Crawford, Roscommon, Gladwin, 
Midland, Gratiot, Clinton, Ingham, 
Jackson, and Hillsdale, and all 
Michigan counties west of the those 
counties. 

(iii) The Eastern At-large 
voting District shall include all 
Michigan counties east of those 
counties listed in subparagraph (ii) 
and not listed in subparagraph (I). 

(c) Redistricting and 
Reapportionment of the Upper 

Peninsula Districts . 

(i) After the next census 
in 2010 and every ten years thereaf- 
ter, the Election Commission shall 
make Findings of population pat- 
terns and demographics for purpos- 
es of redistricting or reapportion- 
ing. The Election Commission shall 
prepare a proposed Plan to redis- 
trict or reapportion the five voting 
Districts in the Upper Peninsula to 
achieve an equitable redistribution 
of Council Members based on the 
Findings, but each District shall 
have at least one Council Member. 

(ii) The Election 
Commission shall present the 
proposed redistricting or reap- 
portionment Plan to the Council 
for approval or disapproval. The 


Council shall have the authority 
to modify the Plan submitted by 
the Election Commission by law. 

If the Council fails to approve 
or disapprove the Plan by law 
within sixty days of submission 
to the Council, then the original 
plan proposed by the Election 
Commission shall be deemed final 
for purposes of judicial review. 

(iii) Any Member of the 
Tribe shall have standing to chal- 
lenge in the Supreme Court any 
redistricting or reapportionment 
Plan adopted by either the Election 
Commission or the Council within 
thirty days of approval, and any 
approved plan shall be subject 

to review by the Supreme Court 
which shall have original and 
exclusive jurisdiction, and a deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court shall 
be final, provided that if the Court 
does not make a decision within 
sixty days of filing of the chal- 
lenge, then the Plan as approved 
shall be final and no further judi- 
cial review shall be permitted. 

(iv) Any redistricting or 
reapportionment plan approved 
pursuant to this Section shall be 
implemented prior to the begin- 
ning of the 2012 election cycle, 
and each ten years thereafter. 

(d) At-large voting Districts 
shall not be subject to redistricting 
or reapportionment. 

(e) Eligible Voters of the 
Tribe shall be permitted to vote 
exclusively in the voting District 
in which they maintain their pri- 
mary residence; provided, that 
active duty military personnel 
shall continue to be residents of 
their respective Districts. Eligible 
Voters of the Tribe who do not 
maintain their primary residence 
in any of the voting Districts shall 
be permitted to register to vote 
and vote in any one of the three 
At-large voting Districts; provided, 
that once registered to vote in an 
At-large voting District voters 
shall not be permitted to change 
voting Districts unless they estab- 
lish their primary residence in a 
voting District. 

Section 2. Terms . The term of 
office for each Council Member 
shall be four years. The terms of 
office for all Council Members 
shall be staggered. 

Section 3. Selection . All 
Candidates for District Council 
Member shall be named by 
District on the same ballot and 
elected by receiving the highest 
number of votes in descending 
order cast by eligible voters of the 
District. 

Section 4. Qualifications . 

(a) Every Council Member 
shall be a Member of the Tribe and 
of voting age. 

(b) No persons convicted of 
a felony in any jurisdiction shall 
serve as a Council Member, unless 
pardoned by the Pardon Panel of 
the Tribe after holding a public 
hearing, or by the jurisdiction 
where the conviction occurred so 
long as such pardon is disclosed 
and consistent with the laws of the 
Tribe as determined by the Pardon 
Panel. 

(c) Every Council Member 
shall physically reside in the 
District which they represent for at 
least one year immediately prior to 
the election and for the duration of 
their term. 


Section 5. Compensation . Council 
Members shall be paid a reason- 
able compensation by law com- 
mensurate with a full-time job. 

No Council Member shall be 
employed in any other govern- 
mental capacity. 

Section 6. Powers . Legislative 
power shall be vested in the 
Council. 

(a) The Council shall have the 
power to make laws, raise rev- 
enue, borrow money, and enact 
an annual balanced budget for the 
entire Tribe by law, and take any 
other action as provided in this 
Constitution. The Council shall 
not have the power to make a pri- 
vate law. 

(b) There shall be one fis- 
cal year and one comprehensive 
annual balanced budget for the 
entire Tribe. The annual budget 
shall include all revenue and funds 
controlled by the Tribe and all 
revenue and funds received by the 
Tribe from any and all sources. 
The Council shall have the power 
to conduct one semi-annual budget 
assessment and make appropriate 
modifications to the annual bud- 
get by law. Upon request of the 
Executive, the Council shall have 
the power to make the requested 
modification to the annual budget 
at any time. No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury unless it 
has been separately and previously 
authorized by law and included in 
an approved budget. 

(c) If the Council fails to 
approve an annual budget by the 
start of the fiscal year, then the 
entire Tribe shall continue to func- 
tion at the level of the previous 
year’s budget, and no Council 
Member shall be paid any com- 
pensation until a new budget is 
enacted and Council Members 
shall not receive any retroactive 
compensation for the period of 
time when the previous year’s 
budget was in effect. 

(d) The Council shall follow a 
public Legislative Process to enact 
laws and budgets. 

(i) Each proposed law 
and budget of the Council shall 
be embodied in a written Bill, 
unless otherwise indicated in 
this Constitution. Each Council 
Member shall have the power to 
introduce a Bill which shall be 
read into the public Legislative 
Record and placed on the public 
Legislative Calendar. The name 
of the Council Member who is 
the primary sponsor of each Bill 
shall be indicated on the Bill. 
Every Bill shall include a section 
explaining how the law derives 
from, comports with, or affects 
the customs and traditions of the 
Tribe. Every Bill shall include a 
statement identifying the specific 
law, if any, to be amended, super- 
ceded, or repealed. 

(ii) The Council or a 
Committee of the Council shall be 
required to conduct at least one 
public hearing in any District held 
outside the time of a Legislative 
Session which shall include time 
for public comment on a Bill prior 
to passage by the Council. The 
Council shall have the power to 
compel evidence, Records, and 
witnesses by subpoena. Members 
of the Tribe shall be afforded the 
opportunity to address the Council 
privately regarding a personal 
matter; 
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however, the Council shall not be 
permitted to take any action at such 
time. 

(iii) The shall be required 
to publish every introduced Bill 

in the Tribe’s newspaper, website, 
and in other public places at least 
thirty days prior to a vote by the 
Council, unless the Bill proposes 
a budget modification made upon 
the request of the Executive to 
meet a time- sensitive requirement 
for securing funding from a source 
other than the Tribe. 

(iv) A majority of the 
whole number of seated Council 
Members shall constitute a quo- 
rum, and a quorum shall be 
required to convene a Regular 
Session or Special Session of the 
Council. The Council shall have 
the power to enact a Bill by a 
majority vote of Council Members 
present. The Council shall vote on 
each Bill in public by separate roll 
call votes. A Council Member shall 
be present to cast a roll call vote, 
and the names and votes of each 
Council Member on each Bill shall 
be recorded and published. 

(v) All Bills enacted by 
the Council shall be presented to 
the Ogemaa for signature or veto. 
The Ogemaa shall have ten days 
from presentment to sign the enact- 
ment into law or to veto the enact- 
ment with a written explanation 

of objections, and if the Ogemaa 
takes no action on an enacted 
Bill, then it shall become law. The 
Council shall have the power to 
override an Executive veto by a 
vote of at least three-fourths of the 
seated Members of the Council. 

(vi) No law or budget, 
whether enacted by the Council 
and signed into law by the Ogemaa 
or enacted by veto override by the 
Council, except a budget modifica- 
tion, shall be valid until it has been 
published in the Tribe’s newspaper 
and a period of at least ninety days 
has passed. All laws shall be com- 
piled into one Code which shall be 
published annually. 

(vii) Unless otherwise 
permitted by this Constitution, any 
action by the Council which does 
not follow the Legislative Process 
shall be deemed void and shall not 
be implemented or enforced by the 
government, Ogemaa, or any offi- 
cial or employee. 

(e) Beginning two years 
after the effective date of the 
Constitution, a permanent inter- 
est-bearing trust fund, which shall 
be called the Seven Generation 
Fund, shall be established and the 
principal of such fund shall remain 
unencumbered, unappropriated, 
and unspent. In the first year of the 
Fund, at least 2% of that part of the 
Tribe’s annual net profit derived 
from the Tribe’s businesses shall 
be budgeted and deposited into the 
permanent trust fund. In the sec- 
ond year of the Fund, at least 3% 
of that part of the Tribe’s annual 
net profit derived from the Tribe’s 
businesses shall be budgeted and 
deposited into the permanent trust 
fund. In the third year of the Fund, 
at least 4% of that part of the 
Tribe’s annual net profit derived 
from the Tribe’s businesses shall 
be budgeted and deposited into the 
permanent trust fund. In the fourth 
year of the Fund and in every year 
thereafter, at least 7% of that part 
of the Tribe’s annual net profit 
derived from the Tribe’s businesses 
shall be budgeted and deposited 
into the permanent trust fund. In 


each annual budget, the Council 
may include up to ninety percent of 
the available interest from the per- 
manent trust fund for services to 
Members and reasonable and cus- 
tomary fund administrative fees, 
and the remaining interest shall 
become principal of the permanent 
trust fund. 

(f) The Council shall select a 
Speaker from among its Members. 
The Council shall have the power 
to create internal rules and proce- 
dures for the Legislative Branch 
including the power to establish 
Committees of the Council com- 
prised exclusively of Council 
Members. The Council shall have 
the power to employ legislative 
staff including legislative counsel 
and a Sargent of arms. 

(g) The Council shall have 
the power to establish execu- 
tive Departments, Commissions, 
Boards, Offices, and other sub- 
ordinate entities by law. All 
Commissions and Boards shall 
be established in the Executive 
Branch. The powers and duties of 
all Commissions shall be regula- 
tory. No Council Member may be 
elected, appointed, or employed 
in the Judicial Branch, in the 
Executive Branch, or in any other 
government or its political subdivi- 
sions in any capacity including as a 
consultant, contractor, or otherwise 
unless specifically authorized by 
this Constitution, except that the 
Ogemaa and Council Members 
who are otherwise qualified may 
serve as unpaid members of the 
business board of any gaming 
enterprise owned by the Tribe and 
operated outside the Territory. 

(h) The Council shall not 
have the power to enact, adopt, 
authorize, or otherwise approve 
any cession, diminishment, or 
relinquishment by law, agreement, 
or by any other means any treaty 
rights reserved to the Tribe. The 
Council shall not have the power 
to pass any law or to negotiate any 
agreement prohibiting or abridging 
the exercise of any reserved treaty 
right to hunt, fish, or gather except 
for temporary conservation pur- 
poses which shall be subject to the 
approval of the voters in a Special 
Election. 

(i) The Council shall have the 
authority to establish by law a pro- 
cess for the extending Full Faith 
and Credit to the judicial orders 
and judgments of other jurisdic- 
tions. 

(j) The Council shall have the 
authority to establish limits on 
campaign spending by law. 

Section 7. Legislative Sessions . 

(a) Regular Sessions . The Coun- 
cil shall convene in Baaweting in 

a Regular Session during the first 
full week of the month for up to 
seven consecutive days. 

(b) Special Sessions . The 
Ogemaa shall be permitted to call 
a Special Session of the Council. 

A Special Session may be held in 
any District and the date and loca- 
tion of the Special Session shall be 
made by public notice. The pur- 
pose of the Special Session shall 
be explained by public notice and 
only that purpose shall be consid- 
ered during the Special Session. A 
Special Session shall last no longer 
than one day. 

(c) Every Regular Session and 


Special Session shall be open to 
the public, unless otherwise per- 
mitted by this Constitution. 

(d) Council Members may vote 
on matters only during a Regular 
Session or a Special Session. 

(e) The seat of government shall 
be Baaweting, the traditional gath- 
ering place. 

ARTICLE VIII - EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Section 1 . Composition . 

(a) The Executive Branch shall 
be comprised of one Ogemaa, a 
Department of Administration 
including Offices of Property and 
Supply, Records Management, 
Personnel, Grants and Contracts, 
and Procurement, a Department 
of Culture and Tradition, 

a Department of Business, 
Department of Education, 
Department of Health, Department 
of Housing, Department of 
Treasury, Department of Natural 
Environment, Department of 
Labor, Department of Anishinaabek 
Community and Family Services, 
and any other Departments estab- 
lished by law. 

(i) The Department of 
Business shall govern and regulate 
all business activity within the 
Jurisdiction, provided that the man- 
agement, including any board of 
directors, of each separate business 
entity owned by the Tribe shall 
make the day to day decisions, 
including personnel decisions, on 
the entity’s business management 
and operations subject to law. 

(ii) The Office of 
Records Management within the 
Department of Administration 
shall be located at the government 
headquarters in Baaweting. The 
Office of Records Management 
shall secure and maintain all 
Records of the Tribe. The Office of 
Records Management shall develop 
systems to index and access all 
Records maintained in the Office 
of Records Management or any 
other office. The Office of Records 
Management shall make public 

the pay scale for every position by 
classification. Members shall have 
the right to inspect any Record and 
shall have the right to obtain copies 
of any Record for a reasonable fee 
as may be set by law. The Council 
shall have the power to impose 
by law reasonable restrictions on 
access to records relating to private 
health records, private personnel 
files, and private information con- 
tained in enrollment records. 

(b) There shall be a Department 
of Public Safety comprised of a 
Division of Law Enforcement and 
an Office of Prosecutor, an Office 
of Compliance, and an Office of 
Conservation Enforcement. The 
Office of Prosecutor shall have the 
sole discretion to prosecute on a 
case by case basis. 

(i) The Chief Prosecutor 
shall be elected by the voters of the 
Tribe to serve a four year term of 
office. The Chief Prosecutor shall 
be a Member of the Tribe, an attor- 
ney, and reside within a fifty mile 
radius of the city limits of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan upon election 
to office. If no attorney is avail- 
able to serve as Chief Prosecutor, 
then the Ogemaa shall nominate an 
otherwise qualified person to serve 
as Chief Prosecutor until the next 
General Election, subject to confir- 


mation by the Council. 

(ii) No person shall 
be eligible to serve as the Chief 
Prosecutor who has ever been 
convicted of a felony in any juris- 
diction unless pardoned by the 
Pardon Panel of the Tribe or by the 
jurisdiction where the conviction 
occurred as long as such pardon is 
disclosed and consistent with the 
constitution and laws of the Tribe. 

(iii) The Prosecutor can- 
not be an elected or appointed offi- 
cial of any other government. 

(c) There shall be one Director 
to head each Department. 

(d) The Ogemaa shall be in 
charge of the Executive Branch of 
government. The Ogemaa shall be 
subject to the laws of the Tribe. 

Section 2. Terms . The term of 
office for the Ogemaa shall be four 
years. 

Section 3. Selection . The Ogemaa 
shall be elected by receiving the 
highest number of votes cast by 
eligible voters of the entire Tribe. 

Section 4. Qualifications . 

(a) The Ogemaa shall be a 
Member of the Tribe of voting age. 

(b) No persons convicted 

of a felony in any jurisdiction shall 
serve as an Ogemaa unless par- 
doned by the Pardon Panel of the 
Tribe after holding a public hear- 
ing, or by the jurisdiction where 
the conviction occurred so long as 
such pardon is disclosed and con- 
sistent with the laws of the Tribe as 
determined by the Pardon Panel. 

(c) The Ogemaa shall physi- 
cally reside in any District for at 
least one year immediately prior to 
the election, and within thirty days 
of taking the oath of office, shall 
physically reside within a fifty 
mile radius of Baaweting for the 
duration of their terms. 

(d) The Ogemaa shall not hold 
another job in any capacity. 

Section 5. Powers . Executive 
power shall be vested in the 
Executive Branch. The Executive 
Branch shall execute, enforce, and 
administer the laws and budgets of 
the Tribe. 

(a) The Executive Branch shall 
present a proposed balanced annual 
budget to the Council no later than 
first day of June of each year. 

(b) The Ogemaa shall serve as 
the official representative of the 
Tribe. 

(c) The Ogemaa shall have 
the power to veto a Bill within 
ten days of presentation to the 
Ogemaa. A veto shall include a 
written explanation of any objec- 
tions to the Bill. 

(d) The Executive Branch shall 
not have the authority to spend 
money unless previously autho- 
rized by law and appropriated in a 
budget. 

(e) The Ogemaa shall be autho- 
rized to hire staff in the Office of 
Ogemaa. Such positions shall serve 
at the pleasure of the Ogemaa and 
shall be vacated to coincide with 
the expiration of the Ogemaa ’s 
term. Funding shall be included for 
four such positions . Any funding 


for additional political staff in the 
Office of Ogemaa shall be autho- 
rized by law. 

(f) No person shall make or 
participate in making an executive 
decision if such person has a direct 
and personal financial interest in 
the outcome of the decision. 

(g) The Ogemaa shall present an 
annual state of the Tribe address. 

Section 6. Compensation . The 
Ogemaa shall be paid a reasonable 
compensation by law. 

ARTICLE IX - RECALL, 
REMOVAL, AND VACANCIES 

Section 1 . Recall of a Council 
Member . 

(a) A Council Member shall be 
subject to recall. 

(i) A Recall Election shall 
be initiated by petition signed by at 
least ten percent of the total num- 
ber of eligible voters in the District 
of that Council Member. 

(ii) A separate recall 
petition shall be required for each 
Council Member subject to recall. 

(iii) A recall petition 
shall be submitted only to the 
Election Commission. The Election 
Commission shall determine within 
fifteen days whether all require- 
ments for the petition are met. 

If all requirements are met, the 
Election Commission shall hold 
a Recall Election after thirty days 
but no more than sixty days. 

(iv) All eligible voters 
of the District shall be entitled 
to vote in the Recall Election. A 
Council Member shall be recalled 
and removed from office if at least 
a majority of the votes cast in the 
Recall Election vote in favor of 
recall. 

(v) A recall petition shall 
not be initiated or submitted to the 
Election Commission until at least 
six months has passed since the 
start of each new term of a Council 
Member. A recall petition shall 
not be initiated or submitted to the 
Election Commission if six months 
or less remain in the term of the 
Council Member. Once a petition 
is initiated, the petitioners shall 
have no more than sixty days to 
collect the requisite number of sig- 
natures. A Council Member subject 
to an unsuccessful recall vote shall 
not be subject to another Recall 
Election during their term unless 
the basis for the recall is a convic- 
tion of a felony in any jurisdiction. 

(vi) A Council Member 
who is successfully recalled from 
office shall not be eligible to 
run for any elected office until 
the original term of the Council 
Member would have expired. 

Section 2. Removal of a Council 
Member . A Council Member shall 
be subject to removal for good 
cause as established by law. 

(a) At least one hundred eligible 
voters of a District may present 
to the Trial Court a signed writ- 
ten petition stating good cause 
and requesting a removal hear- 
ing against a Council Member of 
that District. The Trial Court shall 
decide within fifteen days upon 
receipt of a petition whether the 
petition states good cause to con- 
duct a removal hearing. 
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(b) If the Trial Court finds 
good cause, the Trial Court shall, 
within sixty days of receipt of a 
valid petition, conduct a public 
removal hearing providing due 
process and make a final determi- 
nation whether the accused shall 
be removed from office, and upon 
a decision of removal, the seat 
shall be deemed vacant. 

(c) The conviction of a Council 
Member in any court for the com- 
mission of a felony may consti- 
tute good cause for purposes of 
removal. Upon commencement of 
removal proceedings for a felony 
conviction, a convicted Council 
Member shall be suspended until 
a final determination is made 
regarding removal. 

Section 3. Recall of an Ogemaa . 

(a) An Ogemaa shall be subject to 
recall. 

(i) A Recall Election 
shall be initiated by petition 
signed by at least ten percent of 
the total number of eligible voters 
of the Tribe. 

(ii) A recall petition shall 
be submitted only to the Election 
Commission. The Election 
Commission shall determine 
within fifteen days whether all 
requirements for the petition are 
met. If all requirements are met, 
the Election Commission shall 
hold a Recall Election after thirty 
days but no more than sixty days. 

(iii) All eligible voters 
shall be entitled to vote in the 
Recall Election. The Office of 
Ogemaa shall be deemed vacant 
if at a majority of the ballots cast 
vote in favor of recall. 

(iv) A recall petition 
shall not be initiated until at least 
six months has passed since the 
start of the new term. A recall 
petition shall not be initiated if 
six months or less remain in the 
term. The petitioners shall have 
no more than sixty days to collect 
the required number of signa- 
tures. The Ogemaa shall not be 
subjected to more than one Recall 
Election during the term unless 
the basis for a second Recall 
Election is a conviction of a felo- 
ny in any jurisdiction. 

(v) An Ogemaa who is 
successfully recalled from office 
shall not be eligible to run for any 
elected office until the original 
term of the Ogemaa would have 
expired. 

Section 4. Removal of an 
Ogemaa . An Ogemaa shall be sub- 
ject to removal for good cause as 
established by law. 

(a) At least one hundred eligi- 
ble voters may present to the Trial 
Court a signed written petition 
stating good cause and request- 
ing a removal hearing against an 
Ogemaa. The Trial Court shall 
decide within fifteen days upon 
receipt of a petition whether the 
petition states good cause to con- 
duct a removal hearing. 

(b) If the Trial Court finds 
good cause, the Trial Court shall, 
within sixty days of receipt of a 
valid petition, conduct a public 
removal hearing providing due 
process and make a final determi- 
nation whether the accused shall 
be removed from office, and upon 
a decision of removal, the seat 


shall be deemed vacant. 

(c) The conviction of an 
Ogemaa in any court for the com- 
mission of a felony may consti- 
tute good cause for purposes of 
removal. Upon commencement of 
removal proceedings for a felony 
conviction, a convicted Ogemaa 
shall be suspended until a final 
determination is made regarding 
removal. 

Section 5. Removal of a Judge or 
Justice . The Supreme Court, upon 
recommendation from the Judicial 
Commission and after providing 
due process, shall have the exclu- 
sive power to remove a Judge or 
Justice. 

Section 6. Vacancy in the Office 
of a Council Member . A vacancy 
in the Office of a Council Member 
shall be filled by Special Election 
held after thirty days but no more 
than one hundred twenty days of 
the vacancy. If six months or less 
remain in the term, then the seat 
shall remain vacant and shall be 
filled in the next election. 

Section 7 . Vacancy in the Office 
of the Ogemaa . A vacancy in the 
office of Ogemaa shall be filled 
by the Speaker of the Council 
who shall assume the Office of 
Ogemaa until a successor shall be 
seated in a Special Election which 
shall be held within sixty days of 
vacancy. 

Section 8. Vacancy in the Office 
of a Judge or Justice . A vacancy 
in the Office of a Judge or Justice 
shall be filled by Special Election 
held after thirty days but no more 
than one hundred twenty days. If 
six months or less remain in the 
term, then the seat shall remain 
vacant and shall be filled in the 
next election. In the respective 
case of a vacancy in the Office of 
Chief Judge or Justice, the Senior 
Associate Judge or Justice shall 
temporarily assume such duties. 

ARTICLE X - NEWSPAPER 

Section 1 . Official Newspaper . 

The government of the Tribe shall 
establish and maintain a newspa- 
per which shall be separate and 
independent from the political 
branches of government. There 
shall be a Newspaper Board com- 
prised of three non-elected per- 
sons with one person selected by 
the highest elected official of each 
Branch of government. The Board 
shall have the power to promul- 
gate rules and regulations for the 
operation of the Newspaper. The 
Board shall have the power to 
appoint and remove a Chief Editor 
of the Newspaper using person- 
nel practices normally used by 
the Executive Branch. All official 
actions of the Board shall be by 
majority vote. The Chief Editor 
shall conduct the day-to-day 
operations, including subordinate 
personnel matters, subject to the 
laws of the Tribe. 

ARTICLE XI - ELECTIONS 

Section 1 . Election Commission . 
There shall be an Election 
Commission comprised of thir- 
teen Members to conduct all 
elections in a fair and impartial 
manner. Members of the Election 
Commission shall be chosen 
by a committee comprised of 
the Ogemaa, the Speaker of the 
Council, and the Chief Judge from 
a pool of self-nominated appli- 


cants comprised of eligible voters. 
The Election Commission shall 
have the authority to promulgate 
written rules and regulations gov- 
erning elections subject to law. 

Section 2. Primary Election. 
General Election, and Special 

Election . 

(a) The Primary Election shall 
be held on the 4^ Thursday in 
March. 

(b) The General Election shall 
be held on the 4^ Thursday in 
June. 

(c) Special Elections shall 
be held when called for by 
the Council by law or by this 
Constitution. 

Section 3. Eligible Voters . 
Members of the Tribe age eigh- 
teen or older who are registered 
to vote shall be considered eli- 
gible voters of the Tribe. Once 
registered to vote, a voter shall be 
considered registered to vote in 
all subsequent elections unless the 
voter changes his or her residence. 

Section 4. Election Challenges . 
The Election Commission shall 
certify all election results within 
three days of the election. Any 
eligible voter may challenge the 
certified election results in writing 
to the Election Commission with- 
in three days of certification of 
the election results. The Election 
Commission shall decide all chal- 
lenges within seven days of filing. 
The Election Commission deci- 
sion shall be final unless appealed. 
The Election Commission shall 
administer the oath of office to 
newly elected officials within 
three days of the final certifica- 
tion of the election results by 
the Election Commission or, if 
appealed, by the Supreme Court. 

Section 5. First Election . The 
First Election under this 
Constitution shall be held in the 
first available even-numbered 
year. 

(a) Upon the adoption of this 
Constitution all persons serving 
as Members of the Board shall 
become Council Members for 
the remainder of their respec- 
tive terms, except the Chairman 
who shall become the Ogemaa. 

For the First Election under this 
Constitution, the term of office 
for the Council Members of the 
Northern At-large voting District 
and the Eastern At-large voting 
District shall be four years, and 
the term of office for the Council 
Member of the Western At-large 
voting District shall be two years 
and a four year term for each 
thereafter. 

(b) In the First Election for 
purposes of establishing staggered 
terms of office, the Chief Judge of 
the Trial Court shall serve for four 
years, and one Associate Judge 

of the Trial Court shall serve for 
two years. In the First Election for 
purposes of establishing staggered 
terms of office, two Justices of the 
Supreme Court who receive the 
two highest number of votes shall 
each serve a term of six years, and 
two Justices of the Supreme Court 
who receive the next highest num- 
ber of votes shall serve a term of 
four years, and one Justice of the 
Supreme Court who receives the 
next highest number of votes shall 
serve a term of two years. 


ARTICLE XII - SOVEREIGN 
IMMUNITY 

Section 1 . Sovereign Immunity . 
The Tribe shall possess Sovereign 
Immunity. Nothing in this 
Constitution shall be deemed to 
constitute a waiver of Sovereign 
Immunity from suit unless specifi- 
cally stated herein, except that the 
Council may authorize a waiver of 
Sovereign Immunity by law. Any 
authorization by the Council to 
waive Sovereign Immunity shall 
be specific and for a limited scope 
and duration. 

Section 2. Immunity from Suit by 
Parties Outside the Jurisdiction of 

the Tribe . The Tribe and its execu- 
tive Officials and Employees 
acting in their official capacity or 
within the scope of their authority 
shall be immune from suit brought 
by any party not subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the Tribe except to 
the extent waived in accordance 
with law. 

Section 3 . Immunity from Suit 
by Parties Within the Jurisdiction 

of the Tribe . The Tribe and 
its Executive Officials and 
Employees acting in their official 
capacity or within the scope of 
their authority shall be immune 
from suit except to the extent 
waived in accordance with law 
or except for suits in equity filed 
exclusively in the Courts of the 
Tribe by any party subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the Tribe to enforce 
rights and duties established by 
law or this Constitution. Any 
Member of the Tribe may bring 
a suit exclusively in the Judicial 
Branch to enforce the terms of 
this Constitution. Sovereign 
Immunity shall not extend to 
Officials and Employees acting 
outside their official capacity or 
beyond the scope of their author- 
ity. 

Section 4. Suits Against the 
Council and Council Members . 

The Council and individual 
Council Members acting in their 
official capacity shall be immune 
from suit in law and equity. When 
the Council or Council Member 
is exercising an Executive func- 
tion specifically authorized by 
this Constitution, the Council 
or Council Member shall not 
be immune from suit in equity 
filed exclusively in the Judicial 
Branch by any party subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the Tribe. 

Section 5. Suits Against Judges . 
Judges and Justices shall be 
immune from suit in law and 
equity for actions taken in their 
official capacity. 

ARTICLE XIII - 
REFERENDUM AND 
INITIATIVE 

Section 1 . Referendum . Eligible 
voters who reside within the 
Territory shall have the right to 
demand a Referendum election 
on any law the legal incidence of 
which falls exclusively on resi- 
dents of the Territory, or on any 
law which disparately impacts res- 
idents of the Territory, by submit- 
ting to the Election Commission 
a petition signed by at least five 
percent of such voters. Eligible 
voters of the Tribe, regardless of 
residence, shall also have the right 
to demand a Referendum election 
on any law by submitting to the 
Election Commission a petition 


signed by at least five percent 
of such voters. In either case, a 
referendum petition must use a 
form obtained from the Election 
Commission and such petition 
must be returned to the Election 
Commission within sixty days. 
Once a petition is submitted to 
the Election Commission, no new 
names shall be added, and the 
Election Commission shall make a 
determination within fifteen days 
whether all petitioning require- 
ments have been met. Upon mak- 
ing a finding of a valid petition, 
the Election Commission shall 
conduct a Special Election on the 
Referendum within sixty days. 

Section 2. Initiative . Voters of 
the Tribe shall have the right 
to enact a law by Initiative. An 
Initiative shall not be permit- 
ted to enact a budget or budget 
modification. Eligible voters 
of the Tribe, regardless of their 
residence, shall have the right 
to demand an Initiative election 
to enact a law by submitting a 
petition signed by at least ten 
percent of the number of eligible 
voters of the Tribe to the Election 
Commission. A petition for an 
Initiative election shall include 
the full text of the proposed law. 
Once a petition is submitted, 
the Election Commission shall 
make a determination within 
fifteen days whether all peti- 
tioning requirements have been 
met. Upon making a finding of 
a valid petition, the Election 
Commission shall conduct a 
Special Election on the Initiative 
within sixty days. 

Section 3 . Results of a Special 
Election . The results of a Special 
Election for a Referendum or 
Initiative shall become law imme- 
diately unless otherwise speci- 
fied in the law. Once passed, the 
results of the Referendum and 
Initiative shall be binding and 
shall not be subject to repeal or 
modification except by a subse- 
quent Special Election or by a 
three-fourths majority vote of the 
Council. 

ARTICLE XIV - 
AMENDMENTS 

Section 1 . Request for an 
Election . 

(a) The Council may by a 
three-fourths vote of the whole 
number of seats in the Council 
call for a Special Election to 
amend the Constitution. 

(b) The voters of the Tribe 
may call for a Special Election 
to amend the Constitution by 
submitting a petition signed by 
at least ten percent of the number 
of eligible voters of the Tribe 

to the Election Commission. 

Once a petition is submitted, the 
Election Commission shall verify 
the signatures on the petition 
within fifteen days, and if valid, 
the Election Commission shall 
conduct a Special Election within 
sixty days thereafter. 

Section 2. Requirements For 
Approval . The Constitution may 
be amended by a majority vote 
of the voters who vote in the 
Special Election, provided, that 
the amendment is approved by at 
least seven voting Districts. Any 
amendment approved by the vot- 
ers shall become effective imme- 
diately unless otherwise stated in 
the amendment. 
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Windbreaks: The facts 


By Tammy Tremblay 

The Environmental Department 
started planting the Odenaang 
windbreak last year. The tree 
planting has been done in incre- 
ments. Last year, 450 trees were 
hand-planted by environmental 
staff. In June 2012, a tractor and 
tree planter was rented to plant 
2,500 trees. On Sept. 19, the 
tractor and tree planter was once 
again used to plant about 2,000 
trees. On our Sept. 20 Give Back 
to Mother Earth event, we planted 
1,000 trees by hand. This gives 
us a rough estimate of 6,000 trees 
and approximately 14,000 feet of 
windbreak in Odenaang subdivi- 
sion. Pretty amazing. 

Windbreaks, also referred to as 
shelter breaks, are linear plantings 
of trees that are typically planted 
in three rows. These rows are 
carefully placed close together to 
block wind. The purpose of the 
windbreak will determine how far 
apart each tree will be planted; 
for instance, at Odenaang, wind- 


break is intended to alleviate 
snowdrifts, increase wildlife hab- 
itat, reduce soil erosion and, of 
course, provide aesthetics to the 
subdivision. Therefore, we used 
10-foot spacing between trees. 

Because we wanted to enhance 
habitat, we planted an assortment 
of tree species that will provide 
food and cover for a variety of 
birds and animals. Purchased 
from the Conservation District, 
the trees for the June planting 
included white spruce, high bush 
cranberry, June berry, white oak, 
red pine, white pine and nine- 
bark. The survival rate was about 
50 percent, which we assessed in 
late August. Meanwhile, the trees 
for our September plantings were 
obtained from Hramor Nursey 
LLC in Manistee, Mich. We 
selected white spruce, red oak, 
red maple, red osier dogwood 
and high bush cranberry. The sur- 
vival rate of the September plant- 
ing will be assessed in spring 
2013. 



NOTICE TO RECREATIONALISTS 


The Odenaang windbreak 
project has had an incalculable 
amount of energy time, and mon- 
ey put into it. We would hate to 
see the trees get damaged by lack 
of awareness about the project 
and tree locations . We would like 
to remind those folks who ATV 


and snowmobile in the subdivi- 
sion to please not run over our 
saplings. All the trees are marked 
with flagging tape, but they can 
be difficult to see as the grass 
grows around them. The trees 
will not be visible in the winter 
months, so please make yourself 


and others aware as to where 
the trees are located. Signage or 
markers for the rows are being 
investigated and hopefully will 
be put in place in the near future. 
Please review the map and share 
it with your neighbors. Miig- 
wech. 



Chi miigwetcli to our sponsors & volunteers 


By Tammy Tremblay 

Planting over 5 ,000 trees 
is not an easy task, and our 
Environmental Department 
couldn’t have done it without 
help. 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority worked on this proj- 
ect with us from the beginning. 
Joanne Umbrasas assisted with 
the planning of the windbreak 
and helped organize the planting 
efforts. Ken Garlinghouse from 
the housing authority also helped 
by preparing the planting sites 
and was our equipment operator 
for both the June and September 
planting efforts. 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
has been a key player, too, with 
Police Chief Bob Marchand gen- 
erously providing the use of their 
Rhinos for planting efforts and 
for watering trees over the sum- 
mer. Special thanks to Bernard 
Gravelle for the idea around 
the Give Back To Mother Earth 
(GBTME) event! 

Give Back To Mother Earth 
Committee 

Joanne Umbrasas - donated 
port-a-johns and was a “team 


leader.” 

Rachel McKechnie (Kewadin 
Casinos) - donated bottled water, 
food, golf cart and shuttle with a 
driver. 

Cecil Pavlat (Cultural) - gave 
a prayer at the opening ceremony. 

Bob Marchand (Law Enforce- 
ment) - provided four AT Vs. 

Rusty Aikens (Inland Fish and 
Wildlife) - provided an ATV and 
was a “team leader.” 

Kathie Brosemer (Environ- 
mental) - donated a pizza lunch, 
was a “team leader.” 

Tesha Zimmerman 
(Environmental) - committee sec- 
retary and was a “team leader.” 

Tammy Tremblay 


(Environmental) - Odenaang 
windbreak project leader. 

Shovel contributors 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
Chippewa-Luce-Mackinaw 
Conservation District (tree bars) 
Kewadin Casino Maintenance 
Department 
Randy Menard 
Downtown Development 
Association 

GBTME volunteers: Melissa 
Causley, Nicole Causley, Eric 
Clark, Dan Cotter, Dwight 
Erickson, Ken Garlinghouse, 
Robert Harmon, Tammy Henning, 
Theresa Lewis, Joshua Libby, 
Charity Little, Brandy McCoy, 
Melissa Morehouse, Jamie Parr, 


Cecil Pavlat, Annette Sheber, 
Brad Silet, Brian Smith, Natasha 
Therrien, Robin Voce, Phyllis 
Williams, Leilone Wonch and 
Julie Yacuone. 

Chairperson Payment incen- 
tive — To show support and 
encouragement, the Chairperson 
Aaron Payment had originally 
donated $100 to draw for those 
who volunteered for the event, 
and names would be entered for 
every hour that they participated. 


While waiting to start our open- 
ing ceremony, the lack of partici- 
pation did not go unnoticed, so 
Chairperson Payment generously 
upped the incentive to five draws 
of $100 in hope to get more 
people out. We ended up getting 
a total of 23 volunteers that day 
and our lucky winners of the 
draw were Charity Little, Natasha 
Therrien, Cecil Pavlat, Phyllis 
Williams and Tammy Henning. 
Congratulations ! 
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Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC HUNKS & DRAIN FIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 
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Plumbing & Heating 
Master Plumber 
Lixnut- J607S 


RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 

St. Ignace 
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Sunday, November 11 
at 7:00 p«rru 


OCTOBER 

Iravis intt 

13th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $48.50 | On Sale Now 

Kutless, Fireflight, 

Rhett Walker Band and 
Hyland 

28th | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $20.00 | On Sale Now 


NOVEMBER 

Olivia Newton-John 

llth | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $54.00 | On Sale Now 

Theory of a Deadman 

12th | 7 p.m, | Monday | $28,50 | On Sale Now 

DECEMBER 

Brenda Lee 

14th | 7 p.m. | Friday | $28.50 | On Sale Now 


Kewadm 

CASINOS 

This is Kewadin Country 


1 -800-KEWADIN | keHvidin.com 
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Sault Tribe 

LANSING, Mich. —The Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and the City of Lansing 
completed a critical step in their 
effort to win federal approval of a 
casino in downtown Lansing. On 
Nov. 1, the tribe completed the 
agreement to purchase city-owned 
land adjacent to the Lansing 
Center where the casino will be 
built. 

Sault Tribe Chairperson 
Aaron Payment, Lansing Mayor 
Virg Bemero, and Bob Liggett 
— owner of Big Boy restaurants 
across Michigan and former 
owner of the very success- 
ful Lansing-based radio station 
WFMK — signed documents 
Nov. 1 completing the transfer of 
the land to the Tribe’s ownership. 
Liggett is the main investor in 
the project and owns a majority 
of Lansing Future Development, 
LLC, the Sault Tribe’s partner in 
the project. 

The tribe will now apply to 
the federal government to take 
the land into trust, clearing the 
way for the construction of the 
$245 million casino, which will 
be built in the heart of the city’s 
entertainment district, adjacent to 
the Lansing Center. The 125,000- 
square-foot casino will create an 
estimated 1,500 permanent jobs 
at the property and more than 700 
construction jobs. 

“We wouldn’t be to this point 
in the process if it wasn’t for the 
team of professionals involved,” 
Lansing Future Development’s 
CEO Bill Martines said. “The 
city’s department heads, the pri- 
vate professionals representing 
the city and the developer, and the 
Sault Tribe’s staff, have countless 
hours invested. At the end of the 
day, this project will be successful 
because of the expertise and com- 
mitment from these individuals.” 

“This is a wonderful day 
for the members of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians,” Payment said. “We 
continue to move aggressively on 
this project, and we will file our 
land trust application as soon as 
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, Lansing, announce completed land purchase 


possible. We are grateful to have 
the city and people of Lansing 
as partners in this important 
endeavor. By exercising our sov- 
ereign government’s legal right 
to develop a casino, we will be 
creating a project that will gener- 
ate significant economic benefits 
for Sault Tribe members in addi- 
tion to creating thousands of good 
jobs.” 

The tribe will file an applica- 
tion with the U.S. Department of 
the Interior to take the land into 
trust as tribal lands under a spe- 
cific provision of the federal Land 
Claims Act that gives only the 
Sault Tribe the legal right to the 
process. The tribe intends to open 
the casino after receiving federal 
approval. 

The tribe will use casino rev- 
enues to improve programs and 
services to members, including 
health care, education, housing, 
elder care, social services, and 
more. The City of Lansing will 
use its annual revenue payments 
from the facility to create the 
Lansing Promise, a program to 
fund four-year college scholar- 
ships for Lansing School District 
graduates. 

The land transaction completed 
today includes a parcel adjacent 
to the Lansing Center at Michigan 
Avenue and Larch, which the 
tribe acquired for a total cost of 
$280,000, plus $9,000 in closing 
costs. The purchase price reflects 
the full fair market value of the 
land. The agreement between the 
city and Tribe is for the Tribe to 
close on the other two other par- 
cels of land over time at a price 
already agreed to by all parties, 
assuming all approvals for the 
project are secured. 

Plans for the casino include 
up to 3,000 slot machines and 48 
table games, and assorted bars and 
restaurants in an urban modern- 
themed property. The project has 
been approved by the Lansing 
City Council, the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors, and the Sault 
Tribe membership in a tribal ref- 
erendum held earlier this year. 



Photo courtesy of City of Lansing 

Lansing Mayor Virg Bernero, Sault Tribe Chair Aaron Payment and developer Bob Liggett following signing 
paperwork to transfer land from the city to the tribe for $280,000 plus closing costs. 


Action plan to combat 


By Brenda Austin 

Just over a year ago the Sault 
Tribe Court team received a grant 
from the Department of Justice 
(DOJ) that covers a number of 
programs, including establishing 
and implementing a Tribal Action 
Plan (TAP) to combat substance 
abuse within tribal communities. 

Sault Tribal Court Chief Judge 
Jocelyn Fabry said the DOJ and 
the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration 
are interested in the outcome of 
the tribe’s strategic planning pro- 
cess and how it was developed 
because the tribe is the first in the 
nation to access the TAP program. 

Within the Tribal Law and 
Order Act passed last year there 
were mandates that federal agen- 
cies assist tribes with tribal action 
plans upon request, according to 
Fabry. She said that because our 
tribe had long-term plans to com- 
bat and prevent substance abuse, 
it was a good opportunity to seek 
the funding and develop a TAP. 

With established and proven 
resources already available, such 
as tribal health, Drug Court and 
Traditional Medicine, the stra- 
tegic plan will help the newly 
formed TAP advisory board 
determine gaps in client services. 
And, according to Fabry, allow 
the tribe to be first in line with a 
plan when federal agencies offer 
additional funding. 

The TAP team began meet- 
ing with its technical assistance 
provider, Fox Valley Technical 
College, in September to begin 
the process of determining the 
vision and mission statements. An 
advisory board was established 
and made up of key stakeholders 
and community members, includ- 
ing staff from Behavioral Health, 
Tribal Court, Anishinaabek 
Community & Family Services, 
the Culture Department, Housing, 
Law Enforcement, local commu- 
nity members, unit directors and 


the tribal chairman. 

The TAP advisory board will 
determine ways of increasing 
coordination between tribal agen- 
cies and substance abuse related 
crimes, seek community input to 
help identify addiction issues and 
gaps in services; seek guidance 
and assistance from identified 
federal agencies in drafting the 
TAP plan; develop, write and 
implement a long-term TAP plan, 
and, as a committee, continue to 
meet and evaluate the plan. 

Advisory Board member 
and Unit III Director Bridgett 
Sorenson said, “The Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors and all of our 
agencies are taking substance 
abuse very seriously. We are 
working on a plan for prevention 
and healing that will try to pre- 
vent any additional deaths in our 
communities. Please reach out 
and help if possible!” 

Fabry said the court and those 
working on the project hope 
there will be funding available 
in the future that will allow for 
implementation of the project. 
“We wanted to be one of the 
first tribes to have a plan in hand 
and know what we need — be 
it a residential treatment facility, 
detox center, or more prevention 


State Senator Tom Casperson’s 
Senate Bill 1350, introduced Oct. 
17, calls for the hunting as a tool 
for wolf management. Casperson 
met with tribal officials Nov. 7 in 
an effort to come to a meeting of 
minds on wolf management but 
was unable to find concensus. 

At the heart of the matter is 
the bill’s requirement that the 
wolf be designated a game ani- 
mal. Casperson said that because 
the wolf was designated a game 
animal didn’t mean that it would 
automatically be hunted. Instead, 
it would force the Natural 


drug abuse 

programs in local schools — to 
have something on paper to show 
what we would like to do to move 
forward.” 

She said the plan is compre- 
hensive and she is excited to see 
what the tribe can do with it. 
“Some of the most intensive work 
that we do, which goes for any- 
one working for the court, is in 
drug court,” Fabry said. “One of 
the things I see a need for is sober 
living. Many people go to treat- 
ment and end up coming back 
because they go home after treat- 
ment to the same environment. 

We need a support network such 
as transitional housing for people 
in recovery. That would be my 
hope.” 

ACFS Division Director 
Juanita Bye, said, “Substance 
Abuse in our community is a 
critical issue that needs to be 
addressed with a multi-disci- 
plinary approach to include 
active participation from the 
board of directors, division 
directors, team members and 
most importantly community 
members. The chairman and 
BOD are supportive of the task 
force and have committed to 
ensure active participation at 
every level.” 


Resource Commission to become 
responsible for the species. 

Both parties agreed that the 
MDNR is providing little real 
data on wolf predation and 
population, leaving others to rely 
on anecdotal evidence of wolf 
attacks on livestock and pets. 

The tribes said real data must 
be gathered before such a big step 
was considered. Even the con- 
sideration is inappropraite in the 
face of the Inland Cnsent Decree, 
which calls for co-management 
and consultation within the treaty 
ceded area. See Wolf Bill, pg. 4 


Wolf hunting bill on fast track 
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S a ult Mid Jim construction during December 

During the month of December, the MidJim in Sault Ste. Marie will 
begin construction to replace two old gas tanks. MidJim will remain 
open for business during construction. 

For approximately 10 days in early December, fuel will not be 
available at MidJim. During construction, the BP gas station at 3 Mile 
Rd. and 1-75 Business Spur will offer tribal member discounts on gaso- 
line and diesel. (MidJim will be open for all other necessities, includ- 
ing cigarette purchases.) 

“Thank you in advance for your patience and patronage during this 
time,” said MidJim manager Jamie MacDonald. 

December cigarette and gas quota stoppage 

Effective Dec. 1, cigarette and gasoline quotas will be unlimited for 
the month of December or until they run out. 

On Jan. 1, 2013, cigarette and gasoline quotas will return to their 
normal amounts. Cigarettes limited to 10 cartons per month and gas 
maximum of 90 gallons per month. 

Free flights for WWII vets to national memorial 

Honor Flight Michigan has flown nearly 1 ,600 World War II veter- 
ans to see the the memorial dedicated to honor their service and sacri- 
fices for our country. 

World War II veterans who wish to take an all expenses paid trip to 
their memorial in Washington, D.C., can contact the following organi- 
zations in Michigan: 

In Detroit and southeastern Michigan, call Jack and Faye Wiseley 
at (734) 426-8931. In the Upper Pennisula of Michigan, call Barb 
Vanrooy at (906) 280-1471. 

To join, make a donation or gather more information, visit www. 
honorflightmichigan .com . 

Dorothy Sam teaches at culture camp 

Traditional healer Dorothy Sam is scheduled to teach at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp on Sugar Island from Nov. 28 through Dec. 1 . 
Her schedule follows: 

Nov. 28, Mother Earth and me, 1-3:30 p.m. Open afterward for per- 
sonal one-on-one sessions. 

Nov. 29, medicine wheel, 1-3 p.m. Talking circle begins at 4 p.m. 

Nov. 30, first moontime and oshkiekwe (new woman) celebration, 
5-7:30 p.m. 

Dec. 1, importance of traditional crafts, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 

Please call the Traditional Medicine Program for any questions at 
632-0220, 632-5268 or 632-0236. 

Sault Tribe committee openings 

The Sault Tribe Special Needs/Enrollment Committee has one 
vacant seat and the Sault Tribe Child Welfare Committee has one 
vacant seat. 

Sault Tribe members interested in sitting on either of the commit- 
tees should submit one letter of intent and three letters of recommenda- 
tion from fellow tribal members to Tara Benoit, 523 Ashmun Street, 
Sault Ste. Marie. Please contact Tara at (906) 635-6050 or tbenoit@ 
saulttribe.net with any questions. 


Transplant benefit 


A spaghetti dinner benefit 
is scheduled to begin at 4 p.m., 
Thursday, Nov. 29, at the Pickford 
Township Hall to help Michelle 
Mulder and Carrie Myotte to help 
cover expenses in preparation for, 
during and while recovering from 
a kidney transplant operation. 

Michelle (nee Myotte) Mulder 
is married to Travis and they 
have a daughter, Lacey. Michelle 
has been taking dialysis treat- 
ments since Nov. 30, 2009. She 
has had to battle many illnesses 
along the way. In 1997, she was 
hospitalized and went though 
many steroid treatments and blood 
transfusions and, in 1998, she had 
a splenectomy. Doctors felt this 
would help with the eating of her 
blood cells. In 2005, TTP, a blood 
disorder, had her in the hospital 
for four months, she donated 
plasma and held a record. Called 
a “medical mystery,” doctors were 
puzzled and she had to move to 
Marquette, Mich. In 2007, the 
TTP came back again and she 
spent another three months in 


hospital. In 2009, end stage renal 
failure, she started dialysis. 

Mulder needs a kidney and 
Carrie Myotte, Mulder’s sister, 
is a donor match. Myotte has a 
fiance, Jim, and three children, 
Riley 8, Noah 6 and Alex 2. 
Mulder and Myotte have been out 
to Madison, Wise., for all neces- 
sary labs, appointments, etc. They 
are ready for the next step — sur- 
gery. Myotte will be off six to 
eight weeks after the surgery and 
Mulder has to stay in Wisconsin 
one month before and one month 
after. 

To help offset expenses for 
these months, we are holding a 
spaghetti dinner benefit. Please 
come out and support the ladies 
on their kidney transplant journey. 
They thank you in advance. 

Anyone who can’t make the 
dinner but would like to donate 
can call the Detour Drummond 
Island Community Credit Union 
at (906) 493-5263 where an 
account for Mulder is established. 


MSU Extension 
Educator 

Michigan State University 
Extension (MSUE) seeks a 
qualified candidate to provide 
leadership and educational 
programming expertise con- 
cerning Disease Prevention and 
Management and Food Safety 
in alignment with the MSUE 
Health & Nutrition Institute 
(HNI). 

Interested and qualified candi- 
dates should visit the MSU jobs 
page at www.jobs.msu.edu to 
apply for posting number 6974. 
Candidates are asked to submit 
an up-to-date resume/CV and 
a cover letter that includes the 
names and contact information 
of four professional references. 
Application deadline is Nov. 
21 , 2012 . 

MSU is an affirmative action op- 
portunity employer. The university 
actively encourages applications, 
and/or nominations, of women, 
persons of color, veterans and 
persons with disabilities. 

MICHIGAN STATE 

UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION 


Get health care info 

Visit www.healthcare.gov 
to find health insurance that’s 
affordable and meets your medi- 
cal needs. 

You can also use this website 
to compare hospitals and other 
medical facilities, learn about 
preventive services to help you 
stay healthy and read about the 
Affordable Care Act. 



Left to right, Michelle Mulder will receive a kidney from her sister, 
Carrie Myotte, their family is working hard to pay for related costs. 





The tribe’s Advocacy Resource Center and the Diane Peppier Resource Center hosted a walk for domestic 
violence awareness Oct. 10. Turnout was fantastic with 135 people participating. Holding the sign were 
Shelby McCoy (left), 4, and her sister Grayce McCoy (right), 7. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 


U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

JfltDG&TimG Tlri + Wnt 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Boulley selected as assistant executive director 


Sault Tribe member Angeline 
Boulley has been named the 
tribe’s assistant membership/ 
internal services executive direc- 
tor. Her duties as Education 
Division director have been 
rolled into the new job. She 
now has direct supervision over 
Education staff and the directors 
of Elder, Cultural, Recreation and 
Anishinaabek Community and 
Family (ACFS) divisions. She 
also works on special projects as 
needed. 

“I love it,” she said. “It’s fun 
plus I get a lot of satisfaction 
from being able to focus on pro- 
grams providing service directly 
to members.” 


Boulley has served as the 
tribe’s education director for the 
past six years. She was hired as 
the education director/assistant 
membership services director, but 
the second part of her position 
was never implemented. “I feel 
like this is a great opportunity to 
do what I was originally hired 
for,” she said. 

The purpose of her position is 
to help those programs under her 
supervision to work better togeth- 
er. “Each do a great outreach and 
service, but by improving com- 
munication and collaboration so 
we all know what helps and see 
what we can do to enhance them 
all and make them stronger,” she 



Angeline Boulley 


said. 

Boulley earned her under- 
graduate and graduate degrees 
at Central Michigan University 
in Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Her 
bachelor’s is in psychology and 
management and her master’s in 
public administration. She has 
served as education director for 
two other tribes in Michigan, the 
Pokagon Band and the Saginaw 
Chippewa Tribe, before coming 
home. “I’ve always felt so for- 
tunate to spend my career work- 
ing for the tribal community,” 
she said. “I see similarities and 
differences in the tribes and it 
has helped make me a stronger 
administrator.” 


Boulley ’s roots go back to 
Sugar Island. Her parents are 
Henry and Donna Boulley. Her 
children are Sarah, Ethan and 
Chris Matson, ranging in age 
from 13 to 18. 

One passion is serving the 
tribe, another is storytelling. 
Boulley has written a novel she 
would like to see published and 
has set her sites for that goal in 
2013. She also loves travel — but 
only does essential travel for her 
position — as well as walking, 
writing and music. 

But she isn’t ready to abandon 
one passion for another. “I’ll be 
here as long as I can contribute 
and a serve a purpose,” she said. 


Connolly named as tribe's chief financial officer 


Former Sault Tribe Controller 
Bill Connolly has been named 
as the tribe’s new chief financial 
officer (CFO). Connolly’s con- 
troller duties have been rolled 
into the new position. 

Connolly has served as the 
tribe’s controller for the past 19 
years, after coming on board 
in 1993 as assistant controller. 
When the CFO position opened, 
he was approached and accepted 
the CFO duties in addition to his 
own. The promotion makes sense, 
said Connolly, because it makes 
use of the controller’s experience 
and understanding of the tribal 
organization’s nuances. 

Connolly’s promotion means 
more work for Accounting staff, 
and he appreciates their efforts. 
“Accounting Dept. Staff have 
really stepped up to the plate tak- 
ing on added duties while I have 
been gone quite a bit,” he said. 
“Vic Matson and Jill Romano had 


the duties and responsibilities of 
the position very organized which 
has made the transition a lot 
easier.” 

The tribe’s Accounting Dept, 
personnel take a hands on 
approach, he commented. “We 
work closely with all the program 
managers, division and enter- 
prise managers not just preparing 
financial statements but in many 
day-to-day functions as well.” 

As controller, Connolly had 
also taken over Facilities manage- 
ment. He oversees Accounting, 
Payroll and works closely with 
Budget Department. 

Adding CFO duties included 
some extra duties the former CFO 
had assumed, namely, supervising 
internal services such as purchas- 
ing, MIS, insurance department 
and human resources along with 
the enterprises. When the mem- 
bership and internal services 
executive director position is 



Bill Connolly 

filled, he can cease some of those 
extra duties. 

“There’s no down time here,” 
he chuckled. 

Connolly became familiar 
with his new duties quickly 
— “education by fire, you might 


Goetz tasked to oversee elders' services 


Cheri Goetz has been hired as 
the new Elder Services Division 
Director and will begin her new 
position Nov. 12. 

The former Sault Tribe plan- 
ning specialist has also served 
as Christmas Kewadin Casino 
manager. 

Goetz is looking forward to 
her new position. Her goals are to 
meet elders, learn more about the 
services currently provided and 
research potential funding oppor- 
tunities. 

Program expansion will 
become even more important as 
the Sault Tribe strives to meet the 
needs of a growing elder popula- 



tion, she said. 

Goetz graduated from Grand 
Valley State University with a 
degree in hospitality manage- 
ment. 

In addition, she brings con- 
siderable experience in human 
resources management, fiscal 
oversight, strategic planning and 
resource development. 


say,” he said. Cost savings have 
been made through 2012 budget 
reviews and cuts, although there 
is more work to do. The 2013 
budget is balanced, and that’s the 
way the tribe will approach the 
budget from now on, Connolly 
said. 

Connolly earned a his- 
tory degree from Wayne State 
University and an accounting 
degree from Lake Superior State 
University. After obtaining his 
CPA, he worked in both private 
and public accounting, including 
Chippewa County government 
just prior to joining the tribe. 

He likes accounting because 
it is structured, organized and 
touches a variety of areas, espe- 
cially in the tribe. “The tribe is 
a whole world of experience — 
gaming, non-gaming, administra- 
tion, governmental and member 
programs, business start up and 
evaluation,” he said. “The county 

Fueleconomy.gov 
That’s the site 
to visit to find the 
cheapest gas prices 
near you and to get 
tips for improving 
your gas mileage. 


was a great place to learn govern- 
ment accounting, but tribe gave 
me all the experience you could 
expect.” 

His new position gives him 
even more variety and he enjoys 
working with the managers and 
helping them as much as he can. 

“I want to thank the chairman 
and the board of directors for 
their trust and confidence in giv- 
ing me this opportunity to serve 
the Sault Tribe and its members 
in this greater capacity,” Connolly 
added. 


2012 NEWSPAPER 
DEADLINES 


Deadline 
Fridays 
12 p.m. 


Publication 

Date 


Nov. 30 


Dec. 14 


For more information, please 
call (906) 632-6398, and ask 
for Jennifer or Sherrie or 
email jdburton@saulttribe.net 
or slucas@ saulttribe.net. See 
our newspaper online at www. 
saulttribe .com/newsroom . 



Find us on 

Face book 


% 


Look for the logo 
for our official ? 

Facebook page! V-- J? 


Cheri Goetz 


win an iPad mini 

Sign up for the digital edition of the tribal newspaper 
and enter a drawing for a new iPad mini with 32G 
and wifi. Fill out the form below. Your address willl be 
removed from the mailing list for a minumum of one 
year. (Or, get the form from the website saulttribe.com) 

Full name: 


Mailing Address: 
Email address: 


□ Check here if you agree your name and address 
can be deleted from the mailing list. 

□ Check here is you would like regular tribal news 
updates in between newspaper editions. 

Mail to: Sault Tribe Communcations Dept., 531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 19783. 


UNLOCK YOUR DREAMS! 


tyet ivtfo a 
^elta&le *Ve£icle 
deface OCd 
‘TfJitttesi ooctA 

Coat 

a& 2 . 9 % 


Conventional Rates as low as 2.9%. 

Call our Experts and let us put you in a 
ride TO YOUR FUTURE, NOT YOUR PAST. 



SPECIAL FINANCING, Buy Here Pay Here. 
Hundreds of Quality Fleet turn-ins to 
choose from. Call Today! 


Onaway Auto & Finance Co. 

21061 M-68 Onaway, Ml 49765 989-733-8191 or 877-956-7368 


www.onawayauto.com 


★ ★ We are happy to assist Resident Tribal Members with their tax exemption certificates! ★ ★ 
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Tribe officially recognized for committment 



Officials from the State of 
Michigan, Mackinack County, 
Mackinac Straits Health System 
and Sault Tribe gathered in St. 
Ignace at the joint Mackinac 
Straits Health System/Sault 
Tribe Health and Human 
Services facility on Oct. 26 for a 
recognition presentation. 

Sault Tribe and the tribal 
health services were presented 
with a plaque in recognition of 
their roles in “improving the 
quality of healthcare for tribal 
and non-tribal members in the 
straits area community by part- 
nering with Mackinac Straits 
Health System to build a state of 


the art healthcare campus.” 

Construction on the new 
structure began in 2008 on 
1 6 acres of land, just south of 
the Mackinac County Airport, 
donated by the tribe. In addition, 
the tribe provided a $ 1 million 
gift to the capital campaign for 
the construction and annually 
donates a portion of of the man- 
dated 2 percent funding from 
the Kewadin Shores Casino to 
subsidize the Mackinac Straits 
Health System dialysis depart- 
ment. Today, the facility serves 
the St. Ignace mainstream and 
tribal communities in multiple 
capacities. 


Photo by Rick Smith 

After the presentation to the tribe from the Mackinac Straits Health 
System, tribal officials stand before the wall where the plaque 
commemorating the tribe’s involvement in the development and 
operation of the facility will hang among others. Left to right, Sault 
Tribe St. Ignace Health Center Manager Cheryl LaPlaunt, Unit III 
Representative Bridgett Sorenson, Chairman Aaron Payment, Health 
Director Bonnie Culfa and Rural Health Manager Marlene Glaesmann. 


United Way funding gets boost TRIBES OPPOSED TO 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe United Way 
Workplace Coordinator Lisa 
Moran said she is hoping for 100 
percent participation from Sault 
Tribe employees in the United 
Way Workplace Campaign now 
under way. Employees wishing 
to donate to the United Way are 
being asked to have their pledges 
in by Dec. 12 and can expect 
their payroll deductions to begin 
the first payroll in January. 

Those who have their pledges 
in by Dec. 7 are eligible to be 
entered into a drawing for prizes, 
including two winners who will 
each receive a one-night stay for 
two at Kewadin Casino hotels. 
Other prizes include two winners 
for dinner for two at a Kewadin 
restaurant, two winners for show 
tickets for two from Kewadin 
Entertainment and four prizes 

Thanksgiving Pie 
Sale Nov. 21 

Just in time to pick up deli- 
cious dessert to complete your 
Thanksgiving Dinner. 

Date: Wednesday, Nov. 21 
Time: 8:30 a.m. to Noon 
Place: Sault Tribe Health Center 
Lobby 

Sponsored by the Unit I Elders 


each of $100 cash. 

There will be a grand prize of 
$500 for those who pledge $50 or 
more. 

Every year, the tribe’s United 
Way committee donates their 
time to organize and sponsor 
fundraisers, including a recent 
pajama party movie night, the 
annual downtown sidewalk sale 
and soup and fry bread fundrais- 
ers. 

Moran said all donations stay 
in the local community and that 
last year’s employee donations 
and fundraisers totaled $14,036, 
earning the tribe the Award of 
Excellence at the 2011-2012 
United Way of the Eastern Upper 
Peninsula (UWEUP) awards 
breakfast. 

“Even if someone donates a 
dollar a payday it all helps out,” 
she said. 

The tribe’s payroll department 
sends a check to the United Way 
each payday for the amount of 
the employee contributions. 

Some of the local agencies 
receiving UWEUP funding in 
2011 were: Boy Scouts, $3,187, 
Boys & Girls Club $11,389, 

Diane Peppier Resource Center, 
$15,050, Hospice, $11,006, Meals 
on Wheels, $10,535, Red Cross, 
$3,635 and the Salvation Army, 
$20,902. There are many more 
programs and organizations in 


our community that are not listed 
here that the UWEUP was able to 
fund because of donations. 

An employee’s $1 donation 
goes farther than one would think 
— $1 each week provides 15 
meals for a resident at the Diane 
Peppier Resource Center, five 
girls with year-long memberships 
in the Girl Scouts and one camp- 
ership for Cub Scout camp for 
the Boy Scouts. 

Completed pledge cards 
can be sent to any of the 1 1 
committee members: Mindy 
Kavanaugh, Lisa Moran, Cheri 
Goetz, Ashley Macklin and Holly 
Haapala, all at Sault Tribe admin- 
istration; Bridgett Sorenson, 
Lambert Center in St. Ignace, 
Tracey McCluskey at Kewadin 
Shores, Rose Paquin at the St. 
Ignace Health Center, Rachel 
McKechnie at Sault Kewadin 
Casino, Terri Romano at ACFS 
and Connie Watson at the Sault 
Health Center. 

For more information call Lisa 
Moran at 635-6050, ext. 26702. 


WOLF 

The Michigan Senate’s 
Natural Resources, Environment 
and Great Lakes committee 
has passed the its passed to the 
Senate, which will come back 
from recess after Nov. 27. 

The United Tribes of Michigan 
including Sault Tribe and numer- 
ous other individual tribes, 
have formally opposed a rec- 

Governor Snyder’s 
Northern Michigan Office 
1504 West Washington, Suite B, 
Marquette, Ml 49855 
(906) 228-2850 

District 37 State Senator Howard 
Walker 

P.0. Box 30036, Lansing, Ml 

48909-7536 

(517) 373-2413 

District 38 State Senator Tom 
Casperson 

P.0. Box 30036, Lansing, Ml 

48909-7536 

(517) 373-7840 


HUNT 

reational wolf hunt as biologi- 
cally unecessary, and contrary to 
Anishinaabeg spritual and cultural 
beliefs. 

Casperson and the tribes will 
meet again with the NRC and the 
MDNR. 

Call or write your representa- 
tive and let them know how you 
feel. 

District 107 Representative Frank 
Foster 

S-1486 House Office Building 
P.O. Box 30014, Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-2629 

District 108 Representative 
Edward McBroom 
P.O. Box 30014, Lansing, Ml 48933 
(517) 373-0156 

District 109 Representative Steven 
Lindberg 

P.O. Box 30014, Lansing, Ml 

48909-7514 

(517) 373-0498 


BMIC WINTER 2013 EAST 
CAMPUS CLASSES 

(Located on M-28 just off 1-75] 

AE 110 Reading Comprehension & Written Communication 
Skills I — Monday & Wednesday 10-11:50 a.m. 

AE 111 Reading Comprehension & Written Communication 
Skills I — Tuesday & Thursday 10-11:50 a.m. 

CS112-2 Introduction to Computers — Tuesday & Thursday 
12:30-2:20 p.m. 

ED 101-2 Study Skills: The College Experience — Monday 12- 
1:50 p.m. (First 8 weeks only] 

EN 111-3 College Composition — Monday 2-3:50 p.m. (Hybrid 
Course] 

MA 101-1 Beginning Algebra I — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
& Thursday 9-9:50 a.m. 

REGISTRATION: MUST be completed at BMCC Main Campus 
or online at www.bmcc.edu 

COST: Costs will vary per class. Members of any federally recog- 
nized tribe will qualify for the Board of Regents Scholarship which 
provides FREE Tuition. 

Cost are typically: $30 Registration Fee, Tuition, and $10 per 
credit hour. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: Please contact BMCC (906]248- 
3354. Information Provided By: Sault Tribe Higher Education 
Department. 


Photo Courtesy Culture Dept. 

Kids had a great time learning how to make smoked fish at the Mary Murry Culture Camp on Sugar Island. 
The annual camp, held this year Sept. 14 and 15, was facilitated by Abe Bouschor. Pictured are (Back row 
L-R) Hunter Captain, Riddick LaPine, Madison Weber, Anton LaPine, Andrew Benoit, William Gibson, Abe 
Bouschor, (front row L-R) Da’Jon Willis, Jocelyn Nystrom, Samantha Grossett, Allen LaPine and Sarah Weber. 
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Tribal health centers tobacco-free as of Jan. 1 


By Brenda Austin 

Are you ready to quit? If 
you are a Sault Tribe employee 
without insurance you can now 
access the services offered by 
the tribe’s Nicotine Dependence 
Program. Kewadin Casino’s 
restaurants recently went smoke 
free and the tribe’s health cen- 
ters are slated to go commercial 
tobacco-free beginning New 
Years Day. 

The Nicotine Dependence 
Program has always been avail- 
able to members of the Sault 
tribe, members of other federally 
recognized tribes and non-Native 
tribal employees and their depen- 
dents with insurance. 

Community Health Educator 
Lauren Kross said that with 
the tribe’s health centers going 
tobacco-free Jan. 1, they wanted 
to have the program available 
to all employees. That means 
full-and part-time Sault Tribe 
employees who are not tribal 
members and don’t have health 
insurance can now access the 
program. 

The program helps patients 
develop an individualized quit 
plan including counseling, sup- 
port and access to tobacco cessa- 
tion medications throughout the 
Sault Tribe’s service area. 

Health Education Supervisor 
Colleen Commons said that 
changing a behavior such as 
quitting tobacco can be very dif- 
ficult however the support and 
services offered through the pro- 


gram are there to assist patients 
through those difficult times. She 
said the tribe’s board of directors 
requested that cessation services 
be available to all employees 
with or without insurance. “This 
isn’t about taking a smokers 
rights away, it’s really about 
where they are able to smoke,” 
Commons said. “If they don’t 
choose to quit that’s their choice 
- we can still assist those who 
choose to continue to smoke dur- 
ing this change. Going through 
the day might be harder, they 
won’t be able to just step outside 
the door and have a break.” 

Kross said light pole ban- 
ners would soon be flying in 
the health center parking lots 
with the message “Tobacco 
Free Campus For A Healthy 
Community,” highlighting a 
positive message for the health 
of patients, visitors and staff. 
Although the grounds will be 
commercial tobacco free, the 
use of traditional tobacco is 
not being discouraged. “This 
is a process that is really about 
changing the social norm - our 
goal is to offer them some 
resources and make them aware 
that the grounds will be commer- 
cial tobacco smoke free on Jan. 
1,” she said. 

Commons said a survey 
would be going out soon to 
employees of the tribe’s health 
centers in Sault Ste. Marie, 

St. Ignace (which has already 
gone tobacco free), Manistique, 


ARC holds Zumbathon 



Photo courtesy of Hali McKelvie 

On Oct. 12, Allure Dance Company of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., hosted a 
charity Zumbathon in honor of the Advocacy Resource Center. Zumba 
instructor Sandy Sawyer and Allure Dance Company owner Ashley 
Corbiere held the event to help raise awareness of domestic violence. 
Everyone who attended either paid $10 or $5 depending upon age at 
the door to participate in the event. Allure Dance Company raised $400, 
which was donated to the Advocacy Resource Center to contribute to 
their clients Christmas needs this holiday season. 


Michigan-Shiga sister states’ 40-year relationship 


For over 40 years, Michigan 
has had a sister in Japan called 
“Shiga.” The Michigan-Shiga 
Sister State Program was initi- 
ated to form everlasting bonds of 
friendship and unite the people 
of Michigan and Shiga in mutual 
understanding. 

According to www.mishiga. 
org, a formal agreement between 
the state of Michigan in the 
United States and the Shiga 
Prefecture in Japan was signed in 
Lansing on Nov. 14, 1968. 

The first Goodwill Mission to 
Michigan from Shiga took place 
in 1976. Michigan delegates vis- 
ited Shiga the following year and 
annual visits commenced with the 
Shiga delegation coming on even- 
numbered years and Michigan 
delegates going on odd-numbered 


years. 

Later, sister city and friendship 
city agreements were established 
through relationships made dur- 
ing these goodwill mission visits. 
The Upper Peninsula cities of 
Marquette and Sault Ste. Marie 
have sister city relationships with 
Higashiomi, Japan, and Ryuko, 
Japan, respectively. In the lower 
peninsula of the state, 15 cities 
have similar arrangements with 
15 counterpart communities in 
Japan. 

The relationships pose pro- 
grams and opportunities for 
people of all ages connecting 
Michigan and Shiga during every 
stage of life and everyone is invit- 
ed to become participants. Learn 
more by visiting www.mishiga. 
org. 


Muni'iiii]:* Newberry and Hessel 
as well as the casino employees. 
The data from the survey will 
help them plan for related well- 
ness programs for employees. 

Participation in the program 
increases success rates while 
trying to quit. Information from 
patient satisfaction surveys 
indicate that 89 percent of par- 
ticipants would recommend the 
program and that about 46 per- 
cent of those responding to the 
survey indicated they have quit. 
There has also been a trickle 
down effect with other members 
of patient households changing 
their tobacco use as a result. 

In the last fiscal year, which 
just ended Sept. 30, there were 
415 patients enrolled in the 
program with a total number of 
visits at 1,127 - the majority of 
patients were seen in the Sault 
and St. Ignace health centers. 

In order to enroll in the pro- 
gram all patients must have been 
seen by a Sault Tribe medical 
provider within the past six 
months or have an appointment 
to see one prior to their first 
meeting with a tobacco treatment 
consultant. Medical providers 
write the prescriptions for pro- 
gram participants and review and 
approve the personalized quit 
plan and recommendations made 
by the Nicotine Dependence 
Program staff. Patients must 
follow up with program staff in 
order to continue receiving their 
medications. 


“Quitting is a process - peo- 
ple sometimes quit 7 or 10 times 
and keep trying,” Kross said. 
“This program is a resource and 
benefit to employees and for the 
whole Sault Tribe membership.” 

Tobacco (Semaa) is a sacred 
medicine to the Anishinaabe 
people, but when tobacco is 
abused by smoking or chewing 
it causes serious illness, disease 
and death. 

The number one cause of all 
preventable deaths in the U.S. is 
smoking, with Native Americans 
having the highest prevalence 
of non-traditional tobacco use 
among all major ethnic groups, 
according to the Healthy Sault 
Tribe website at: 
healthy saulttribe .com . 

To enroll in the Nicotine 
Dependence Program, tell your 
Sault Tribe healthcare provider 
you are ready to quit and ask for 
a referral. If you already meet 
all eligibility requirements, call 
(906) 632-5210 or call your 
local Tribal Health Center. In 
addition to the Tribe’s Sault Ste. 
Marie site, Nicotine Dependence 
Program services are also offered 
at the following locations: 
Manistique Tribal Health Center: 
(906) 341-8469, Munising Tribal 
Health Center: 387-4614 or 
(800) 236-4705, Hessel Tribal 
Health Center: 484-2727, St. 
Ignace Tribal Health Center: 
643-8689 and the Newberry 
Tribal Health Center: 293-8181. 
The National Native Commercial 


Tobacco Abuse Prevention 
Network also offers resources, 
success stories and statistics. 

Go to www.keepitsacred.org 
and become a member. 


Funded by the 
CDC Community 
Transformation Grant 
initiative , the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians is working to 
implement evidence- 
based strategies to protect 
people from secondhand 
smoke , prevent and reduce 
tobacco use among youth 
and adults , and increase 
types of outdoor areas 
where commercial tobacco 
use is prohibited. Creating 
smoke-free and commer- 
cial tobacco-free environ- 
ments can provide a strong 
health message to com- 
munity members and youth 
by changing the social 
norms around commercial 
tobacco use. 

For more infor- 
mation on the Sault 
Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant 
Project please visit www. 
healthyupcommunities . 
com. 


Lifeline service 
AT&T Mobility. 


from 


Qualified low-income residents 
of Michigan may receive 
discounted service from AT&T 



underthe Lifeline program. 
Customers must meet certain 
eligibility criteria based 
on income level or current 
participation in financial 
assistance programs. 


Rethink Possible * 


FREE 

while supplies last 

PANTECH BREEZE III™ 


FREESHIPPING | FOR QUESTIONS OR TO APPLY FOR LIFELINE SERVICE, 
CALL A LIFELINE CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE ATI-800-377-9450 
ORVISITWWW.ATT.COM/MOBILITY-LIFELINE. 


SERVICE AVAILABLE AT $15.74 after Lifeline discounts are applied. 

Discounts starting at $9.25 per month. 

Includes 600 Anytime minutes, nationwide long distance, and 1,000 night and weekend minutes. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE PLANS AVAILABLE STARTING AT 
MINIMUM RATE PLAN INCLUDES: 


$QQ99 

w / plus additional charges 


• 450 minutes per month 

• 5,000 night & weekend minutes 

• No roaming or long distance charges 

• Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 


• Free mobile to mobile service 

• No additional charge to call 9-1 -1 

• No additional charge to dial "0" for 
operator assistance to complete a call 


Lifeline is a government assistance program, the service is nontransferable, only eligible consumers may enroll in the program, and the program is limited to one 
discount per household consisting of either wireline or wireless service. Consumers who willfully make false statements in order to obtain the benefit can be 
punished by fine or imprisonment or can be barred from the program. Forms of documentation necessary for enrollment: All subscribers will be required to 
demonstrate eligibility based at least on (1) household income at or below 135% of Federal Poverty Level guidelines for a household of that size; OR (2) the 
household's participation in one of the federal assistance programs. 1: Current or prior year's statement of benefits from a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 
2: A notice letter of participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 3: Program participation documents (e.g, consumer SNAP card, Medicaid card, or 
copy thereof). 4: Other official document evidencing the consumer's participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. Income eligibility: Prior year's state, 
federal, or Tribal tax return, current income statement from an employer or paycheck. Social Security statement of benefits. Veterans Administration statement of 
benefits. Retirement/pension statement of benefits. Unemployment/Workers' Compensation statement of benefits. Federal or Tribal notice letter of participation in 
General Assistance. Divorce decree, child support award, or other official document containing income information for at least three (3) months' time. AT&T Mobility 
will NOT retain a copy of this documentation. Billing: Usage rounded up to the next full minute or kilobyte, at the end of each call or data session, for billing 
purposes. Screen images simulated. All marks used herein are the property of their respective owners. ©2012 AT&T Intellectual Property. 
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Meetings on health care for rural vets returns 

TELEHEALTH SERVICES FOR MILITARY VETERANS IN RURAL AREAS DISCUSSED AND DEMONSTRATED 


By Rick Smith 

Veterans of the U.S. military 
may be able to receive health care 
from major VA medical facilities 
without the necessity of traveling 
long distances. “Telehealth” tech- 
nology, which is computer aided 
audio and visual communication, 
makes it possible for veterans to 
receive health care directly from 
staff at VA medical hubs through 
long-distance telehealth connec- 
tions to satellite clinics in com- 
munities much closer to veterans. 
In special cases, such as veterans 
who need frequent monitoring, 
special equipment may enable 
them to receive care from doctors 
and nurses in their homes through 
regular telephone lines. 

Further, the U.S Department 
of Veterans Affairs (VA), 

Indian Health Service (IHS) 
and American Indian tribes 
throughout the state of Michigan 
are working together to bring 
telehealth technology to Indian 
Country in an effort to increase 
convenient access to health care 
for veterans in rural areas. 

The VA, IHS and tribal organi- 
zations met last year in Sault Ste. 
Marie to conduct a listening ses- 
sion with veterans in the region 
about circumstances hindering 
access to VA medical care in the 
Upper Peninsula. Another meet- 
ing in Sault Ste. Marie took place 
at the Tribal Health and Human 
Services Center on Oct. 9 with 
about 30 veterans attending this 
time, according to Sault Tribe 
member Mary Beth Skupien, 
director of the VA Office of Rural 
Health in Washington, D.C. The 
veterans had the ears of about 
15 representatives from agencies 
concerned with issues surround- 
ing delivery of health care to the 
region’s veterans. 

Finding adequate transporta- 


tion and other arrangements to 
travel long distances to major 
VA health facilities had been 
one of the main difficulties most 
veterans in rural areas faced, but 
telehealth technology is a proven 
remedy to those problems. 

Funding and other support 
from the VA Office of Rural 
Health enabled the Oscar G. 
Johnson VA Medical Center in 
Iron Mountain, Mich., to expand 
its state of the art telehealth net- 
work to six community clinics 
in rural areas, according to Brad 
Nelson, the medical center’s pub- 
lic affairs officer. 

The Iron Mountain facility 
implemented diagnostic tele- 
pathology in 1996 and, beginning 
in 2008, eventually expanded 
the use of telehealth technology 
to six satellite outpatient clinics 
covering 18 specialty areas rang- 
ing from cardiology to psychiatry 
to retinal imaging. In addition, 
telehealth clinical technicians 
are assigned to the clinics. 

The clinics, five in Michigan 
and one in Wisconsin, are in 
Hancock, Iron wood, Marquette, 
Menominee, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and Rhinelander, Wise. 

The telehealth coordinator 
for the Johnson VA Medical 
Center, Jeanne Johnson, said the 
telehealth network capability is 
well received by patients. “The 
feedback we have received from 
patients using telehealth technol- 
ogy has been extremely posi- 
tive,” she said. “They really like 
saving a lot of time and expense 
not having to travel hours for 
an appointment. As one patient 
noted, it was like he was right in 
the doctor’s office receiving the 
same care without traveling the 
long distance.” 

The VA, IHS and tribal orga- 
nizations continue to explore 


Walk to School Day 
comes to Pickford 



Photo courtesy of Pickford Public Schools 


Some of the Pickford students display the banner carried in the Walk 
to School Day event on Oct. 3. The walk promotes the health benefits of 
easy exercise and was a joint effort of the Coordinated School Health 
Team and the Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians under a Community 
Transformation grant. Nearly 20 percent of the student body in the 
Pickford schools are listed with American Indian lineage. 


By Rick Smith 

Pickford Public Schools 
administrative assistant Janet 
Haske said over 325 students 
from Kindergarten to the eighth 
grade were joined by school’s 
faculty, staff, parents and others 
in the local show of support for 
International Walk to School Day 
on Oct. 3. 


The huge group walked a 
half-mile through the town from 
the entrance of Glen Gough 
Memorial Park to the consoli- 
dated school building on a foggy 
morning led by the bright, flash- 
ing lights of a patrol car driven 
by a deputy from the Chippewa 
County Sheriff’s Department. 

See “Pickford Walk Pg. 12 


details and examine issues sur- 
rounding American Indian veter- 
ans in rural areas and VA health 
care. They are likely to return 
next year with an open invitation 
again to all U.S. military veterans 
to take part. 

The Johnson VA Medical 
Center is part of an organization 
known as Veterans Integrated 
Service Network (VISN) 12 
of the VA Great Lakes Health 
Care System, which includes 
VA medical centers in Chicago, 
111., North Chicago, 111., Hines, 
111., Madison, Wise., Milwaukee, 
Wise., and Tomah, Wise. 

Veterans with questions may 
call the Johnson VA Medical 
Center at (906) 774-3300 or visit 
www.visnl2.va.gov for more 
information. The VA covers the 
lower peninsula of Michigan 
through VISN 1 1 , along with cen- 
tral Illinois, Indiana and north- 
west Ohio. Visit www.visnll. 
va.gov for further information. 



Photo courtesy of the Johnson VA Medical Center 


The U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs (VA), Indian Health Service and 
American Indian tribal organizations in Michigan are working to bring 
telehealth technology to clinics in Indian Country. Pictured, Jeanne 
Johnson, telehealth coordinator at the Oscar G. Johnson VA Medical 
Center in Iron Mountain, Mich., prepares a patient for a telehealth 
appointment with Dr. Michael Ptacin, a cardiologist at the Milwaukee VA 
Medical Center in Wisconsin. The telehealth networks bring welcomed 
relief to U.S. military veterans in rural areas who live long distances 
from major VA medical facilities in their respective areas. 
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Paquin gamers lifetime achievement award 



Photo courtesy of Molly Paquin 

Ron Paquin after receiving the Minnie Jackson Lifetime Achievement 
Award at the Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe’s Ziibiwing Center of 
Anishinabe Culture and Lifeways in Mount Pleasant, Mich., on Oct. 5. 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe elder Ron Paquin, 
a renowned figure in creating and 
teaching contemporary and tradi- 
tional Anishinaabe arts and crafts, 
received the Minnie Jackson 
Lifetime Achievement Award 
from the Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe’s Ziibiwing Center 
of Anishinabe Culture and 
Lifeways in Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. The award came with a 
certificate framed in birch bark, a 
cash prize of $ 1 ,000 and a special 
edition, embroidered Pendleton 
blanket bearing the logo of the 
Saginaw Chippewa Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. The presenta- 
tion took place during a dinner 
celebration at the center on Oct. 

5. 

The award is one of the 2012 
Indigenous Peoples Artistic Merit 
honors created to promote, sup- 
port and perpetuate American 
Indian arts and serve as encour- 
agement for preserving and 
continuing those arts. Charles 
Schwab and Company, Inc., spon- 
sored the 2012 Millie Jackson 
Lifetime Achievement Award. 

The award is named in honor 
of a late member of the Saginaw 
Chippewa Tribe well known for 
her basketry and beadwork skills 
and teaching others in the craft. 

At the time of her death in 20 1 1 , 
she was the oldest living member 
of the Saginaw tribe and could 
speak Anishinaabemowin flu- 
ently. 

Nominees for the Jackson 
award must have demonstrated 
a lifetime of perpetuating tradi- 
tional Anishinaabe arts and crafts 
through practice and teaching for 
at least 30 years and be affiliated 
with an American Indian tribe. 

“I am very humbled and 
honored to receive this award 


and appreciate very much that 
Ziibiwing and Charles Schwab 
recognize Native artists in this 
way,” said Paquin. “I appreciate 
the support Ziibiwing has given 
me over the years buying my art- 
work for their museum exhibits as 


well as for sale in their gift shop.’ 

Paquin is a master at building 
birch bark canoes, basket weav- 
ing and other skills. According to 
his biography, he was a resident 
of St. Ignace, Mich., for over 55 
years and moved to Sault Ste. 


Marie, Mich., in 2001 and on to 
Cheboygan, Mich., in 2010. He is 
a self-taught artist who worked as 
an interpreter for the Museum of 
Ojibwa Culture in St. Ignace for 
over 15 years. 

Building full-sized traditional 
Anishinaabe birch bark canoes 
are Paquin ’s specialty and he 
has constructed over 30 of the 
vessels. He also makes model 
canoes, black ash baskets, birch 
bark containers, antler carvings, 
knives, porcupine quill boxes, 
dream catchers, and jewelry and 
creates carvings from all kinds 
of antlers, often employing the 
symbol of his clan — the eagle. 

In keeping with the practices of 
ancient ancestors, Paquin uses 
all natural materials and gathers 
most of it himself. His materials 
include birch bark, cedar bark, 
red willow, diamond willow, 
sweet grass, basswood and spruce 
roots. 

Paquin has garnered nine 
Master Artist grants from 
Michigan State University - six 
for building birch bark canoes, 
one for weaving black ash bas- 
kets and two for constructing 
birch bark containers. Further, he 
received an Art Serve Michigan 
grant to teach birch bark canoe 
construction to tribal adults and 
youngsters and served as an art- 
ist in residence under several 
other grants and programs. The 
Sault Area Arts Council bestowed 
Best of Craft awards to Paquin in 
2002 and 2009 and the Ziibiwing 
Center commissioned him to cre- 
ate over 70 pieces. 

He made cedar and birch 
bark lodges for the Tri-Cities 
Historical Museum in Grand 
Haven, Mich., the Allegan 
County Children’s Museum and 
for the Soo Locks Festival com- 


memorating 150-years of opera- 
tion. 

He is featured in many annual 
and special events in north- 
ern Michigan and the Upper 
Peninsula demonstrating canoe 
construction and especially enjoys 
regularly teaching a variety of 
traditional art forms to students at 
the JKL Bahweting Anishinaabe 
Public School Academy in Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Sault Tribe’s 
culture camp on Sugar Island. 

In addition to picking up a 
2003 Michigan Heritage Award, 
Paquin participated in several 
Great Lakes folk festivals in 
East Lansing, Mich. He was 
awarded the First People’s Fund 
Community Spirit Award in 2006 
for his work in passing on the 
tradition of building birch bark 
canoes and received a Cultural 
Capital Fellowship from First 
People’s Fund in 2009 and 
recently published a DVD with 
an accompanying booklet detail- 
ing his canoe construction tech- 
niques. He also received a 2010 
Longhouse Cultural Society grant 
award for building canoes and 
more recently received the 2011- 
12 Longhouse National Native 
Master Artist Initiative grant. 

He co-authored Not First in 
Nobody’s Heart - the Life Story 
of a Contemporary Chippewa, an 
autobiography. 

Paquin continues teaching at 
sold-out workshops every year 
throughout Michigan and he 
believes passing on his skills and 
traditional art forms is important. 
His works are available directly 
through him, art shows, various 
gift shops and galleries and he 
accepts wholesale inquiries. 

For information about his 
workshops or for any questions, 
call (231) 268-3344. 


Families have fun at Kinross 
Recreation Center 


By Brenda Austin 

The Kinross Recreation 
Center at 43 Woodlake Road in 
Kinross, Mich., has a long-stand- 
ing relationship with the Sault 
Tribe. 

The center offers an after- 
school program for kids from 4 
to 6 p.m. weekdays and a weight 
room, which is open from 12 to 9 
p.m. weekdays. Both are funded 
by Sault Tribe 2 percent funds, 
which are based on 2 percent of 
slot revenue generated from the 
tribe’s five casinos. The tribe’s 
board of directors disburses the 
payments to U.P. communities 
and organizations twice annually. 

The center rents meeting 
rooms for $10 an hour and offers 
a free computer lab with Internet 
access, basketball court, a resale 
shop and a licensed kitchen for 
community events. 

According to Recreation 
Director DeeDee Frasure, they 
get from 1,600 to over 3,000 
people a month through their 
doors. Of the youth using the 
center, she estimates that about 
65 percent are Native American 
from Sault Tribe and Bay Mills 
Indian Community. 

Sault Tribe also makes its 
presence known on the former 
military base through the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority, which 


has 94 low-income, 12 lease-to- 
purchase and three mutual-help 
housing units in Kincheloe. 
Additionally, tribally owned 
Demawating Development has 
111 rental units, available to the 
public. 

In addition to their weekly 
schedule of offerings, the center 
is also available on weekends for 
community activities such as the 
Sault Tribe Veteran’s Powwow 
held on Nov. 10, sled dog races, 
craft shows, community garage 
sales, visits from Santa and the 
Easter Bunny and kids fishing 
day, which is also sponsored by 
Sault Tribe 2 percent funds. 

The center is open Monday to 
Friday from noon to 9 p.m. 

Local organizations such as 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
Decisions to Actions use the 
meeting rooms on a regular 
basis . The center provides tables 
and chairs for meetings and 
activities. 

The tribe hosts meetings in 
the basketball court. Kinross 
Head Start kids are bussed over 
daily to use the court for gym 
activities. Chippewa County 
Credit Union will be using the 
center’s kitchen to prepare chili 
for the annual chili cook-off 
in November and to bake pies 
around Thanksgiving for Hospice 


and area elders. Senior dinners 
are hosted, local mom’s shop for 
bargains at the resale shop and 
youth and young adults face off 
in exciting basketball games. 

Although the center is a little 
rough around the edges, it is a 
much needed and appreciated 
resource to area residents. The 
building housing the recreation 
center was built in 1960 as an 
elementary school for the former 
Kincheloe Air Force Base. The 
center experiences shortfalls in 
its annual budget, its comput- 
ers are more then nine years old 
and the playground equipment 
is ancient. There is no cable but 
there is an Xbox and Playstation 
hooked up to the TV. But, the 
Anishinaabe drums sound amaz- 
ing on the polished wood floors 
and the local kids attending 
the Friday evening community 
dances have a fun, safe place to 
mingle. And, thanks to local DJ 
Gabriel Castaneda, who donates 
his “Simply Unforgettable DJ 
Services,” they also have great 
music. 

The center is funded by the 
Kinross Charter Township. Their 
mailing address is 4884 W. 

Curtis St., Kincheloe, MI 49788. 
DeeDee Frasure can be contacted 
by phone or fax at (906) 495- 
5350. 
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Resident tribal members entitled to 
tax benefits; registration required 



Sault Tribe members living 
in and around the tribe’s service 
area are eligible for tax benefits. 
The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and the state 
of Michigan signed a tax agree- 
ment that benefits many members 
whose principal residence is in 
specific agreement areas, which 
is often on or near tribal reserva- 
tions. The complete tax agree- 
ment along with agreement area 
maps is available on the tribe’s 
Web site at www.saulttribe.com. 

Those members living in the 
agreement area receive state tax 
discounts on many purchases. 

The agreement applies to the 
Michigan sales tax (6 percent of 
retail price), use tax (6 percent of 
purchase price), motor fuel tax, 
cigarette tax and the single busi- 
ness tax. 

Members are also entitled 
to an annual income tax refund 
check, which is 4 percent of 
adjusted gross income and must 
be filed when filing your income 
taxes. Those members who do 
not live in the agreement area are 
not eligible to receive sales tax 
discounts, tax exemptions or an 
income tax refund. However, they 
are able to receive gas, diesel and 
cigarette tax discounts at certain 
retail stores located in the agree- 
ment area. Fuel and cigarette tax 
discounts are realized at the time 
of purchase. 

If you are age 16 or over and 


want to receive these tax benefits, 
you are required to sign a Sault 
Tribe tax agreement registration 
card to verify your residency in 
an agreement area. 

Before you can request an 
annual tax refund or tax exemp- 
tion, you must first sign and 
return a registration card to the 
Sault Tribe tax office to verify 
your residency in a tax agree- 
ment area. This is mandatory for 
all tribal members. After your 
residency has been verified by the 
Tax Office, a letter will be sent to 
you confirming your status in the 
agreement area. 

If you are unsure if you are 
registered, please call the tax 
office and Candace Blocher at 
632-6281 or toll free, (866) 632- 
628 1 1 , to verify your card is on 
file. Once registered, members 
are then required to fill out a cer- 
tain tax forms and submit it to the 
state or tribe’s tax office. 

It is the member’s responsibil- 
ity to notify the tribal tax office 
when they change addresses, even 
if the address change is still in 
the agreement area. Please note, 
if you have moved out of the 


tax agreement area and are still 
receiving certain tax benefits, or 
exemptions through this agree- 
ment, it may be considered tax 
fraud. Please contact your per- 
sonal accountant or call the tribal 
tax office with questions. 

Members are responsible for 
complying with the agreement 
and are encouraged to contact the 
Sault Tribe Tax Office with any 
questions about any of its provi- 
sions. 

Kewadin 
earns three 
local honors 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— Readers of Sault Ste. Marie’s 
daily newspaper, The Evening 
News , named Kewadin Casinos 
“2012 Best of Chippewa/Luce/ 
Mackinac Counties” in three cat- 
egories. Signatures Lounge was 
named best lounge, DreamMakers 
Theater was voted best entertain- 
ment venue and DreamCatchers 
Restaurant was recognized for 
best seafood. 


Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
NPS Grant 2012 
Traditional Skills Survey 


Name: 

Address: 




Contact: phone 
email 


cell 

fax 


Tribal Affiliation: 


Do you possess traditional knowledge of the following topics? □ YES □ NO 
What is your traditional knowledge or skill? Check any/all that apply 

□ Language - Ojibwe/Odawa/Potawatomi □ History - storytelling/genealogy 

□ Nature - harvesting/medicine □ Food - gardening/cooking 

□ Life Skills - hunting/fishing/trapping □ Craftsman - leatherwork/wood/beadwork 

□ Powwow - regalia/dancing/ceremony □ Native Collection - artifacts/books 

How many years have you been practicing your skill? Are you still active? 

Please explain your knowledge and/or skill in a nutshell. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Have you mentored others or have provided consulting on your skills? □ YES □ NO 
Are you willing to share/mentor others with your knowledge or skill? □ YES □ NO 
Are you willing to share this information in a tribal resource directory? □ YES □ NO 
Please submit survey to: 




Completed 
surveys will be 
entered into a Jan. 1 
.2013, drawing for a 
Black Ash Basket!! 


i 



Josh Homminga, Culture Division 

523 Ashmun Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Phone: (906) 635-6050, ext. 26053 

Fax: (906) 635-8644 Email: jhomminga@saulttribe.net 

Miigwetch for your participation! 
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CONGRATULATIONS — Kewadin Manistique dealer Wanda Rogers is 
team member of the month! Rogers has worked at Kewadin Manistique 
since April 1995. 



WELL DONE — Linda Widdis (right), is the Christmas team member of 
the month! Widdis is a gift shop cashier and has worked for the casino 
since 2005. 



GOOD JOB — Guest service agent Cheryl Shaw has been named team 
member of the month at Kewadin Sault! She has worked with Kewadin 
since 1993. “Talking to our guests and providing good customer service 
is the most rewarding part of my job,” she said. 
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Native Max Magazine premieres on 


By Rick Smith 

Defying the accepted norms 
of established fashion magazines, 
Kelly Holmes decided it was high 
time media coverage on the latest 
cultural trends got a dose of real- 
ity when she launched the online 
Native Max Magazine last month. 
She envisions a fashion magazine 
that accurately reflects American 
Indian culture and people of all 
ages, sizes and interests in style, 
art, entertainment and health. She 
deplores the use of culturally sig- 
nificant items, such as American 
Indian war bonnets, as accesso- 
ries to clothing ensembles. 

In addition, the magazine pro- 
vides exciting opportunities for 
American Indians with needed 
talents and, possibly, anyone else 
depending on what one offers. 

Holmes, 21 , grew up on 
the Cheyenne River Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota and 
the state’s capital, Pierre, where 
she became acquainted with fash- 
ion magazines. One of the things 
Holmes found strange about the 
magazines is that all of the mod- 
els in the photographs were of a 
certain age and physique, lack- 
ing any realistic reflection on the 
whole of humanity. 

At 16, Holmes moved to 
Colorado with her mother 
who had been accepted into 
the University of Colorado. 

She found the transition dif- 
ficult, especially being in her 
high school years, going from a 
sparsely populated, rural Indian 
reservation to the hustle and 
bustle of a big city, culture shock 
and no friends. 



Kelly Holmes, founder of Native 
Max Magazine. 

She did, however, find mod- 
eling opportunities with Native 
photographers and found she real- 
ly enjoyed the work. She found 
it exciting and tried to get more 
involved in the business. While 
she continued modeling, she fre- 
quently met with discouragement, 
but she plugged along and gained 
experience with fashion design, 
hair make up, hosting fashion 
shows, shadowing staff at differ- 
ent magazines along with training 
in business seminars and classes. 

Most folks in the industry 
scoffed at her idea of launching 
a magazine that would counter 
cultural exploitation and incor- 
porate American Indian talent, 
but not photographer Derek Nez. 
“You can do this,” he told her. 
Today, Nez is a photographer for 
the magazine as well as the vice 
president. 

The magazine can be found at 
www.native-max.com. An intro- 
duction on the site indicates the 
magazine incorporates high and 



Cover image of a recent edition of the online Native Max Magazine. 


urban fashion, beauty, art, enter- 
tainment, news, reality features 
and fitness. Further, it showcases 
the talent of Indian Country by 
providing a platform to display 
those talents. 

“I want to give them their 
chance to show their stuff in a 
magazine,” said Holmes. 

At first glance, the target audi- 
ence for the magazine seems to 


be younger adults, but Holms said 
the magazine management wants 
the magazine to interest American 
Indians of all ages. 

The magazine is eager to 
hear from qualified individu- 
als interested in positions with 
the magazine in advertising, art 
direction assistance, editorial 
assistance, blogging, contribut- 
ing items, copy editing, copy 


the web 



Derek Nez, photographer and vice 
president at Native Max Magazine. 

researching and proofreading, 
graphics design, hair styling, 
journalism, makeup art, model 
and talent scouting, photo edit- 
ing, regional photography, sales, 
clothing design, video production, 
wardrobe, set styling along with 
website design and maintenance. 
Prospective hires don’t have to 
live in the Denver area, where 
the magazine is based, as long as 
they live in the U.S. and Canada. 
Anyone interested in any of those 
positions contact the magazine at 
careers @ native-max .com . 

Currently, the magazine offers 
internships, which include people 
who are not enrolled in a school. 
Anyone interested in pursuing an 
internship should leave a message 
at internship@native-max.com. 

The magazine staff also wants 
to hear from American Indian art- 
ists, chefs, businesses and entre- 
preneurs, drum groups, musicians 
and other artists of all kinds as 
well as promotions and events to 
be featured in the magazine. 


Members participate in MSU business institute 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe members Kayla 
Aldapa and Ashley Archer 
attended the Michigan State 
University Native American 
Business Institute (NAB I) on the 
university campus from July 21 
to July 27 . Along with Aldapa 
and Archer were 20 other stu- 
dents representing the Bay Mills 
Indian Community, Pokagon 
Band of Potawatomi and 10 other 
tribes from Arizona, Indiana, 
Minnesota, North Carolina and 
Washington. 

“I had a great and memo- 
rable experience at NABI,” said 
Aldapa. “It was so much fun. My 
favorite part was getting to meet 
so many people from all over the 
country, I still talk to some of 
my friends I met there. We got to 
have a lot of fun but we learned 
a lot and I walked away with a 
better understanding of business 
and the Native American side in 
it. I would definitely recommend 
going to this because you get to 
go to college for a week, which 
gives you an idea how college life 
would be, also you get to meet so 
many people and learn about their 



Photo courtesy of Kevin Leonard 

Left to right, Sault Tribe members Ashley Archer and Kayla Aldapa 
attended the 2012 Michigan State University Native American Business 
Institute program from July 21 to July 27 on the MSU campus. 


cultures.” 

The institute is sponsored 
by the Multicultural Business 
Program in the Eli Broad College 
of Business and coordinated 
by Sault Tribe member Kevin 
Leonard. 

The free program helps stu- 


dents to learn about resume writ- 
ing, presentation skills, network- 
ing, teamwork and other business 
expertise that can translate into 
everyday use. 

The students attended work- 
shops and presentations con- 
ducted by MSU faculty and 


Artist in residence program taking applications 


The Porcupine Mountains 
Artist-in-Residence Program is 
taking applications for the 2013 
spring, summer and fall and 2014 
winter residencies. The Artist- 
in-Residence Program is open to 
artists of all forms whose work 
can be influenced by the unique 
northern wilderness setting of 
Porcupine Mountains Wilderness 


State Park. 

The Artist-in-Residence 
Program offers writers, compos- 
ers and all visual and performing 
artists an opportunity to experi- 
ence the natural beauty of the 
Porkies and to express it through 
their art form. Each year a num- 
ber of artists will be selected for 
residencies lasting a minimum of 


two weeks. 

Application materials for the 
Porcupine Mountains Artist-in- 
Residence Program can be found 
at the Friends of the Porkies Web 
page at www.porkies.org/artist-in- 
residence. 

Deadline April 1 , 2013. Artists 
will be notified on or before April 
26,2013. 


staff on various academic and 
career opportunities in the busi- 
ness world. Those who gave 
presentations included repre- 
sentatives from Ford, Domino’s 
Pizza, Enterprise Rent-A-Car and 
Target along with tribal repre- 
sentatives and tribally affiliated 
business owners such Andrea 
Rush, CEO of Rush Trucking 
and chairwoman of the board 
of Dakkota Integrated Systems, 
LLC; Dwight “Bucko” Teeple of 


the Bay Mills Indian Community; 
Bobby Hart, CEO and founder of 
Powwow Jamz, LLC; Michaelina 
Magnuson of the Pokagon Band 
of Potawatomi Indians; Aaron 
Payment, chairman of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians; and Allard Teeple Jr. of 
the Bay Mills Indian Community. 

In addition, the students 
enjoyed swimming, pottery paint- 
ing, laser tag, bowling, movie 
nights and other social activities. 
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Elder Advisory Committee briefs 

The last meeting for 2012 was held in Newberry on Oct. 
22. In attendance was Sault Tribe Chairman Aaron Payment 
and Unit I board member Dennis McKelvie. We would 
like to offer our best wishes to outgoing Chairman Robert 
Menard for his dedication and leadership during his term as 
Chairman. 

Elections for officers were held with the following results: 
Chairman: Joseph Gray - Unit V 
Vice Chairman: Phillip Payment - Unit II 
Secretary: Ernest Demmon - Unit IV 
The first meeting of the Elder Advisory Committee for 
2013 will be in March, weather permitting. 



All about the Elder 
Services Division 


MISSION STATEMENT: The mission of the 
Elder Service Division is to “provide high quality 
in-home access and community based services for 
tribal elders and their spouses to assure maximum 
health and independence 


On the news front we want to 
introduce to you our new direc- 
tor, Cheri Goetz, who will begin 
her position full time Nov. 12. 
The staff and elders offer sincere 
best wishes to our former direc- 
tor, Sheryl Hammock, in her new 
career. 

The Elder Service Division 
provides meals, transportation 
and home health assistance to 
qualified Sault Tribe elders 
60 years of age or older in the 
seven-county service area. Meal 
sites are at centers in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Hessel, St. Ignace and 
Manistique. Home delivered 
meals are offered to homebound 
elders in Sault Ste. Marie, Hessel 
and St. Ignace. To qualify for 
home delivered meals, please 
call Mark Willis, RN, at 635- 
4971. 

Elder Services provides in- 
home services such as personal 
care, which provides in-home 
assistance with activities of 
daily living (ADL) for individu- 
als, including assistance with 
bathing, dressing, grooming, 
toileting, transferring, eating 
and ambulating. We offer respite 
care, which provides companion- 
ship, supervision and assistance 
with ADL for mentally or physi- 
cally disabled and frail elders to 
allow their caregiver to receive a 
needed break from their duties. 

We also offer homemaking, 
which provides light household 
tasks to maintain a safe and 
clean living environment for our 
elders with functional limita- 
tions. This program is provided 
for Sault Tribe members and 
their spouses, age 60 years and 
older living in the seven-county 
service area with functional 
limitations. Priorities will be to 
those with disabilities, limited 
mobility and other related health 
concerns. 

Elders’ transportation services 
are for non-emergency medi- 
cal transportation and medicine 
delivery. Provision of transporta- 
tion to assist elders who, for a 


variety of factors, have difficulty 
using conventional means of 
transportation to reach medical 
healthcare services or require 
such assistance for reasons of 
personal security or protection. 
Transportation takes you to 
Marquette General Hospital, Iron 
Mountain VA Hospital, Munson 
Medical Centers, Northern 
Michigan Regional Hospital, 
University of Michigan Medical 
Center, War Memorial Hospital 
and many medical appointments 
in and out of the area. To make 
an appointment or request a fee 
schedule call toll free (888) 711- 
7356 or 635-4971 and ask for 
transportation. 

The Elder Health Sufficiency 
Fund is a service to our elders 
provided by the tribal board of 
directors who have set aside 
money for the Elderly Self- 
Sufficiency Fund. The services 
covered under the fund must be 
received at Sault Tribe health 
facilities. Covered services 
include dental, optical and dura- 
ble medical equipment as listed 
under the most current elder 
health fund policy. 

Dental services in this pro- 
gram include new arch replace- 
ments, denture relines, denture 
repairs, and crowns/caps and 
guards. These services are pro- 
vided at the Sault Tribe health 
clinics in Sault Ste, Marie, St. 
Ignance and Manistique. 

Optical services are provided 
in Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignance, 
Munising, and Manistique tribal 
centers. 

Durable medical equipment 
includes any medical equipment 
that has been determined neces- 
sary for quality of life by the pri- 
mary health care provider and is 
listed under the elder health fund 
policy. 

All services are subject to 
rules and regulations set forth 
in the current Sault Tribe elder 
health fund policy. If you have 
any questions, please call Sharon 
Barnett at 635-4971. 


Tribal elder retires from 
Child Welfare Committee 



From left, Faith McGruther is presented a beautiful blueberry basket made of birch bark and a plaque by 
Unit I Director Dennis McKelvie, as Unit I Director Cathy Abramson, ACFS Director Juanita Bye (standing) 
and health director administrative assistant Diane Moore look on. ACFS threw a well attended luncheon for 
McGruther this August at her last official meeting. 


Photo/story by Jennifer 
Dale-Burton 

Tribal elder Faith McGruther, 
75, stepped down this September 
as the chairperson of the Child 
Welfare Committee. She is leav- 
ing the committee altogether after 
30 years of service, half of that at 
its head. 

“I got involved because I care 
about the best interest of the 
children,” she said. “There were 
times I almost quit but time just 
flew by and it’s hard to believe 
it’s been over 30 years.” 

Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services hosted a surprise 
party for her at her last official 
meeting. “My party was marvel- 
ous,” said McGruther. “I was so 
surprised, I couldn’t believe it. I 
was thrilled to pieces they would 
go through all that for me and at 
all the people who came to visit.” 

McGruther also retired as the 
head of the Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority in 2003. She 
still likes to remain active as an 
elder. She’s been working part- 
time at Child Advocacy for about 
five years. “It gets me up in the 
morning,” she laughed. 

McGruther was one of the 
tribe’s first employees, starting 
out as recording secretary for the 
board of directors. Practically 
everyone was crammed into the 
Greenough building at that time. 
When the committee first started 
up they held it sitting on the floor. 
McGruther recalls the commit- 
tee began before the Indian Child 
Welfare law was enacted in 1978, 
so they would be ready to control 
the future of the tribe’s children. 

The Child Welfare Committee 
work was difficult “right from the 


beginning.” The first case they 
handled was so horrendous it 
made her feel sick and she almost 
quit right then and there. That 
night, she had to ask herself if 
she could do it. She decided she 
could. 

“I thought long and hard,” she 
said. “Somebody had to do it.” 

She said that cases haven’t 
changed much since the begin- 
ning. They revolve around 
physical and sexual abuse and 
drug use. In the beginning, the 
committee dealt with Chippewa 
County and later expanded to 
cover the entire seven-county ser- 
vice area. They developed adop- 
tion policies and procedures, law, 
and priority of placement for the 
tribes. 

“One of the things people 
don’t realize is that a person can 
love their children but still abuse 
them. A child needs someone who 
will care for and nurture them,” 
she said. “It’s sad to see a parent 
who abuses their children but still 
loves them and wants them back 
— but they can’t.” 

“They can’t see, can’t recog- 
nize, what they are doing to their 
children. That’s the hardest part,” 
she said. “There have been times 
that it’s been hard to sleep.” 

Before the committee can do 
anything, the tribe has to for- 
mally intervene. Only then can 
further steps be taken. In the case 
of termination, it can’t happen 
until after the family has run the 
gamut of services, at least a year. 
Only in cases of extreme abuse 
can the committee take the child 
immediately. 

When termination does hap- 
pen, the committee works to keep 


siblings together. 

The committee is careful not 
to be swayed by anything but 
the best interest of the children, 
McGruther said. That is why 
they don’t meet with the families 
involved. That would affect their 
judgment about the children’s 
best interest and they don’t want 
to be swayed, even subconscious- 

iy- 

Committee member Sharon 
Brunner has been appointed as 
the new chairperson. “Sharon 
will do an excellent job,” 
McGruther said. “She has a 
strong legal sense; she is orga- 
nized and intelligent.” 

McGruther said she’d miss out 
on the outcome of some cases 
she has been following, but other 
than that she won’t miss the com- 
mittee. “I’ve heard so much I 
don’t need to hear any more,” she 
said. 

McGruther acknowledges the 
committee seats are hard to fill. 
Hearing the bad things, having to 
make decisions about friends or 
their relatives, or your own rela- 
tives, is very difficult. McGruther 
said she was fortunate in that 
sense because her family was 
very small; her mother was an 
only child. 

McGruther thinks a good 
committee member would be 
compassionate, be able to main- 
tain confidentiality, have a sense 
of responsibility to attend all the 
meetings, and would be dedi- 
cated to the safety and the best 
interests of the children. A sense 
of humor is important, too, she 
added. “There are times if you 
don’t laugh you get very dis- 
tressed.” 


Easy, delicious bean kale soup 


INGREDIENTS 
1 tbs olive or canola oil 
8 large garlic cloves, crushed 
or minced 

1 medium yellow onion, 
chopped 

4 cups chopped raw kale 
4 cups low-fat, low-sodium 
chicken or vegetable broth 

2 (15 ounce) cans cannellini 
or navy beans, undrained 


4 plum tomatoes, chopped 
2 tsp dried Italian herb sea- 
soning 

Salt and pepper to taste 
1 cup chopped parsley 

DIRECTIONS 
In a large pot, heat olive oil. 
Add garlic and onion; saute 
until soft. Add kale and saute, 
stirring, until wilted. Add three 


cups of broth, two cups of 
beans, and all of the tomato, 
herbs, salt and pepper. Simmer 
five minutes. 

In a blender or food proces- 
sor, mix the remaining beans 
and broth until smooth. Stir 
into soup to thicken. Simmer 15 
minutes. 

Ladle into bowls; sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. 
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Presidential proclamation on National Native American Heritage Month 2012 


As the first people to live on the land we 
all cherish, American Indians and Alaska 
Natives have profoundly shaped our country’s 
character and our cultural heritage. Today, 

Native Americans are leaders in every aspect 
of our society — from the classroom, to the 
boardroom, to the battlefield. This month, we 
celebrate and honor the many ways American 
Indians and Alaska Natives have enriched 
our Nation, and we renew our commitment to 
respecting each tribe’s identity while ensuring 
equal opportunity to pursue the American dream. 

In paying tribute to Native American achieve- 
ments, we must also acknowledge the parts of 
our shared history that have been marred by 
violence and tragic mistreatment. For centuries, 
Native Americans faced cruelty, injustice, and 
broken promises. As we work together to forge 
a brighter future, we cannot shy away from the 
difficult aspects of our past. That is why, in 
2009, 1 signed a bipartisan resolution that finally 
recognized the sad and painful chapters in our 
shared history. My Administration remains dedi- 
cated to writing a new chapter in that history by 
strengthening our government-to-government 
relationship with tribal nations while enhancing 
tribal sovereignty and tribal self-determination. 

Because we know that the best ideas for tribal 
nations come from within, my Administration 
has continued to engage tribal leaders in devel- 
oping an agenda that respects their expertise on 
matters affecting American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. In collaboration with tribal nations, 
we are making critical investments to improve 
health and education services, create jobs, and 
strengthen tribal economies. In July, I was proud 
to sign the Helping Expedite and Advance 
Responsible Tribal Homeownership (HEARTH) 
Act into law, which will enhance tribal control 
over the leasing of Indian lands. Last December, 
I signed an Executive Order to expand educa- 
tional opportunities for Native American stu- 
dents. It aims to preserve Native languages, cul- 
tures, and histories while offering a competitive 


education that prepares young people to succeed 
in college and careers. And under the Tribal Law 
and Order Act and the Safe Indian Communities 
initiative, we are continuing to work with tribes 
to build safer communities. My Administration 
also supports the United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. 

Many longstanding Native American legal 
claims against the United States have been 
resolved, which will help accelerate the resto- 
ration of trust in our relationships with tribal 
nations. The settlements that came out of these 
claims — including the historic Cobell and 
Keepseagle settlements, as well as more than 
50 settlements in cases alleging Federal mis- 
management of tribal trust funds and resources 
— will put an end to decades of litigation and 
help drive economic development in tribal com- 
munities in the years to come. 

In partnership with tribal nations, my 
Administration has addressed injustices and 
built new avenues of opportunity for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. As we celebrate 
National Native American Heritage Month, let 
us move forward in the spirit of mutual under- 
standing and mutual trust, confident that our 
challenges can be met and that our shared future 
is bright. 

Now, therefore, I, Barack Obama, President 
of the United States of America, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States, do hereby 
proclaim November 2012 as National Native 
American Heritage Month. I call upon all 
Americans to commemorate this month with 
appropriate programs and activities, and to 
celebrate Nov. 23, 2012, as Native American 
Heritage Day. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this first day of November, in the year 
of our Lord two thousand twelve, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and thirty- seventh. 

Barack Obama 


Some U.S. Census facts and figures for 
Native American Heritage Month 


The first American Indian Day 
was celebrated in May 1916 in New 
York. Red Fox James, a Blackfeet 
Indian, rode horseback from state to 
state, getting endorsements from 24 
state governments, to have a day to 
honor American Indians. In 1990, 
President George H.W. Bush signed a 
joint congressional resolution desig- 
nating November 1990 as “National 
American Indian Heritage Month.” 
Similar proclamations have been 
issued every year since 1994. 

These U.S. Census statistics 
for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives are from the 2011 American 
Community Survey (www.census. 
gov/acs/www/) unless otherwise 
cited. 

5.1 million — As of the 2011 
American Community Survey, the 
nation’s population of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives, includ- 
ing those of more than one race. They 
made up 1 .6 percent of the total popu- 
lation. Of this total, about half were 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
only, and about half were American 
Indian and Alaska Native in combina- 
tion with one or more other races. 

8.6 million — The projected 
population of American Indians and 
Alaska Natives on July 1 , 2050. They 
would comprise 2 percent of the total 
population. (Population projections, 
www.census .gov/population/www/ 
projections/summarytables) 

1.1 million — Increase in the 
nation’s American Indian and Alaska 
Native population between the 2000 


and 2010 Census. The population of 
this group increased by 26.7 percent 
during this period compared with the 
overall population growth of 9.7 per- 
cent. (Census 2000 Brief: Overview 
of Race and Hispanic Origin www. 
census .gov/prod/200 Ipubs/c2kbr0 1 - 
l.pdf) 

689,320 — The American Indian 
and Alaska Native population in 
California as of the 2011 American 
Community Survey. California was 
followed by Oklahoma (502,934) and 
Arizona (346,380). 

14 —Number of states with more 
than 100,000 American Indian and 
Alaska Native residents as of the 
2011 American Community Survey: 
California, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Texas, New Mexico, Washington, 
North Carolina, New York, Florida, 
Michigan, Alaska, Colorado, Oregon 
and Minnesota. 

19.7 percent —The proportion 
of Alaska’s population identified as 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
as of the 2011 American Community 
Survey, the highest rate for this race 
group of any state. Alaska was fol- 
lowed by Oklahoma (13.3 percent), 
South Dakota (10.4 percent), and 
New Mexico (10.4 percent). 

31.3 —Median age for those who 
are American Indian and Alaska 
Native, and no other race. This com- 
pares with a median age of 37 .3 for 
the U.S. population as a whole. 

324 —Number of federally recog- 
nized American Indian reservations 
in 2010. 



TOURNAMENTS 
BLACKJACK BONANZA 


Selected Sundays 

Kewadin Manistique SC Christmas 
Top 50 players will be invited back for a 
$2,500 Grand Prize Tournament! 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. 
Kewadin St. Ignace 

Weekly winners will be invited back at the 
end of each month to play in Poker Mania! 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

January - December 2012 

Every Monday - Christmas & Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 
$500 in weekly prizes at each site . Grand 
prize payout in December at each site . 


CHRISTMAS COMES EARLY 
IN CHRISTMAS! 

December 8, 2012 from 4-10 p.m. 
Christmas Customer Appreciation! 

FOOTBALL IN THE BARS! 

All Kewadin Sites 
Sundays and Mondays 
Beer Specials and Wings* plus Draws! 
Come watch the games! 

*Please check each location 




DWE Wrestling 
Snpersrar 
Showdown 

S.ifii iJ.lv, Novtrtihfr 24 
Jkt 700 pm- 
Sauk Sec Marie, 
Michigan 


$30,000 

BUCK AND 

DOUGH 

All Kewadin Sites 

November 24, 2012 

Random Draws every 20 minutes 
from 5 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


hrnida Lee 

Fra day December 14 
af p.m. 
lIjuIe her, Marie, 
MvhipM 


SALUTE TO OUR VETERANS 

All Kewadin Sites 
November 11, 2012 

Service men 8C women receive $10 in 
Kewadin Credits. 

DEER ROUND-UP 

Kewadin St. Ignace, Manistique, 
Hessel & Christmas 
Now through December 1, 2012 

Hunters who show their hunting license will 
receive Buck-A-Beer (12-oz. domestic can). 

Enter your buck into the largest buck on the 
buck pole for cash! 

Hunters with a valid hunting license can earn 
15 base points in one gaming day & receive 
$5 in Kewadin E-credits. 

Event night for prizes December 1, 2012 

Earn entries hy registering your buck, earning 
100 base points, or one hour of table play, 

HUNTERS' NOVEMBER SPECIAL 

Kewadin Hessel 

Book 5 nights in our newly renovated 
cabin, get ONE NIGHT FREE! 
Call today for details 906-484-2903 

FANTASTIC FRIDAY SOCIAL 

All Kewadin Sites 4 p.m.- 10 p.m. 

♦ Random draws on slots 8C tables 

Earn Double 8C Triple Points ♦ Top 3 each Friday 

♦ Plus one entry each Friday for the 

Grand Prize Draw! 

12.12.12 CASH PARTY 

All Kewadin Sites 
December 12, 2012 

Random draws for cash from 
6:12 p.m.-10:12 p.m. 

300 WINNERS IN ALL! 

$30,000 IN CASH between all 5 sites! 


MANISTIQUE-STJGNACE-HESSEL-SAULTgMARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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The evolution of the U.P. Pond House Ponies 



Sault Tribe member William Richards with two of his Fjord draft horses, 
providing families with wholesome sledding entertainment. 


By Tanja Ackers-Richard 

Being a born and bred nature 
lover, Ishpeming native William 
Richards is happy in the woods 
and around nature. It was only 
natural that Bill, a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, would try to 
find a hobby that surrounds him 
with both. As soon as he saw 
Michigan’s north woods from the 
back of a horse he was hooked. 

A Yooper, a former Marine, 
a jack of all trades, a large 
storage facility owner and the 
building equipment mechanic at 
Marquette’s Post Office led Bill 
to have the talents needed to form 
a business around his interest. 

He and I — wife, Tonja Ackers- 
Richards — formed Pond House 
Ponies on our 3 3 -acre hobby farm 
aptly named for the pond facing 
the house and horse barn. 

Bill credits his dad, Sam. “Dad 
taught me to work hard and fix 
just about everything,” Richards 
said. 

The horses were regularly 
put to work in Sam’s childhood 
as both transportation and work 
partners in the farm fields. Horses 
were a way of life. Sam and his 


Native American wife, Betty, had 
seven children together. In Bill’s 
childhood, often the family work 
was done after the regular job, at 
night, and frugally with what was 
on hand building camps, repairing 
trucks and such. 

Today, Sam’s farm skills and 
Bill’s Norwegian horse team have 
worked to earn their hay by plow- 
ing and dragging what is now 
called “Sam’s Field” on Pond 


House Farm. They planted Range 
Master grass seed to provide 
pasture with legumes and grasses 
good for the horses and for wild- 
life. The children picked rocks 
and sticks for what seemed like 
an entire summer. 

Riding on horseback gave Bill 
some physical challenge as he 
aged. Looking toward the future 
he decided to begin to work 
the horses more “from behind” 



Nick and Ike are descendants of 
Scandanavian stock, and perfectly 
suited to Michigan’s U.P. 

around the farm, pulling logs, 
dragging field cultivators, and 
the horses favorite job “mowing” 
the lawn using moveable fencing. 
Taking some classes given by 
Steve and Nate Bowers at a local 
veterinarian’s farm also helped 
Bill work up to training a team to 
pull an eight-person carriage and 
a nice wooden sleigh. 

Pond House Ponies evolved 
into a business teaching people 
just about everything about keep- 
ing and using horses for work and 
play. Bill’s Fjord draft horses, led 
by Nick and Ike are evolved from 


Scandinavian stock perfectly 
suited with big fuzzy fur coats 
and manes for Michigan’s long 
deep winters. Nick was also the 
featured cover pony on the recent 
issue of the wonderful Upper 
Peninsula publication, Pet Set 
Horse Source. 

Pond House Ponies also 
includes the wonderful riding 
horse Tekla, as well as Nick and 
Ike’s mom, beautiful Fjord mare, 
Caspian, and her filly, Chamois. 

Last winter, Nick and Ike, 
along with Bill, provided fami- 
lies and couples with whole- 
some sledding entertainment at 
Heritage Hills Farm, and this 
year he intends to continue to 
give sleigh rides on and off site 
at Pond House Farm. New paths 
have been cut through the farms 
mixed forest and the snow is 
already falling. 

Information on the carriage 
and sleigh rides can be seen on 
PondHousePonies.com, Facebook 
and Bill’s up and coming website, 
Sleighman.com. Bring your woo- 
lies and Bill will light the camp 
fire. Fun is just guaranteed when 
you mix deep white snow, horses 
and friends. 


Cecchini in medical residency at Yale University 


By Brenda Austin 

As a fourth-year medical stu- 
dent Micheal Cecchini spent a 
month last year doing a fellow- 
ship at the tribal health center in 
Sault Ste. Marie and described it 
as a “life changing event.” Now a 
medical doctor, Cecchini is in his 
first year of a three-year medical 
residency at Yale University. 

Cecchini graduated from 
the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine in May and also holds 
a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of California, Santa 
Cruz, in molecular, cellular and 
developmental biology. 

Although he grew up in 
Northern California, Cecchini 
has extended family in the Sault 
area and said he visited four years 
ago to help his cousin, Rachael 


Mandelstam, with a health fair 
she organized. He said his return 
to the area last year allowed him 
an opportunity to view health 
care from a completely different 
perspective. “It was a unique and 
fulfilling experience,” he said. 

“I learned a lot about myself and 
where I came from.” 

During his fellowship at the 
tribe’s health center, he spent time 
with traditional healer Harlan 
Downwind on Sugar Island dur- 
ing a fast being held at the tribe’s 
Culture Camp. He also participat- 
ed in a sweat lodge and received 
his Native name. 

“I saw Harlan as a patient four 
years ago and got to watch him as 
a practitioner last year. I believe 
that traditional medicine and 
western medicine being able to 


compliment each other and work 
together in the best interest of 
the patient is very important,” he 
said. “I held that belief before I 
went to medical school and I still 
believe that. I think it’s important 
to work with a patient’s values 
to give them complete care from 
every angle.” 

Cecchini ’s mother, Sault 
Tribe member Kathleen Mullen 
Cecchini, is a nurse. She said 
he told her how wonderful the 
people and patients were to him 
during his time at the health cen- 
ter and that he felt overwhelming 
welcomed, trusted and able to be 
of service. 

Cecchini said that Sault Tribe 
Health Center Clinic Manager 
Tony Abramson was very help- 
ful in setting up his fellowship. 



Left to right, DeMawating Development Rental Manager Theresa Germain with third quarter pay-on-time 
incentive winner Jaime Tibbs, who won a digital camera. 


During his time at the health 
center he worked with a practi- 
tioner who generally saw about 
20 patients a day. He also spent 
a few afternoons working at the 
War Memorial Community Care 
Clinic attending to patients with 
urgent health care needs. He 
treated patients for many different 
ailments, but some of the more 
commonly seen health concerns 
included diabetes, smoking, alco- 
holism and mental health issues, 
he said. 

“That month I was there 
was probably one of the best 
experiences I’ve had in medical 
school,” he said. 

As an undergrad student, 
Cecchini received financial help 
from the tribe’s Self Sufficiency 

Prom "Pickford 

Community leaders, parents 
and schools work together in 
support of the event to promote 
health and safety among young 
people. The program encourages 
students to safely practice walk- 
ing and biking to school as part of 
a daily routine to maintain good 
health. 

Haske noted that, after the 
walk, students enjoyed a nutri- 
tious, hot breakfast prepared by 
the school food service staff. 

“The event was orchestrated 
by the Coordinated School Health 
Team working in cooperation 
with the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and the Community 
Transformation Grant to promote 
a healthy lifestyle for not only 
our students, but also our staff 
and community members,” said 
Haske. 

The grant comes from the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention through Sault Tribe 
Community Health, which pro- 
vides funding to nine school 
districts in the eastern Upper 
Peninsula, including the Pickford 
Public Schools. The grants help 
the school districts to increase 
opportunities for physical activity 


Fund. Health care runs in the 
Cecchini family - his father, Gary 
Cecchini, is a biochemist and his 
sister, Francesca Cecchini, gradu- 
ated in May with a bachelor’s 
degree in nursing from San 
Jose State University. She also 
received academic support from 
the tribe for her good grades and 
graduated with honors. 

Cecchini said that participating 
in a fellowship exposes students 
to a different view of rural medi- 
cine. The experience, he said, is 
unlike any that medical students 
would have with a typical medi- 
cal education or rotations. “You 
get to see different models of 
care, belief and cultural systems,” 
he said. 

walk/' Pg. 6 

for students, families and staff. 

In addition, schools are asked to 
compete an assessment and action 
plan to improve physical activity 
and healthful eating. 

The coordinated school health 
teams, according to Haske, 
have the role of overseeing the 
development of policies and 
recommendations for changes to 
increase opportunities for students 
to make healthful choices. Team 
representatives include those in 
positions to influence eight key 
components of an overall health- 
ful and safe environment: health 
education, physical education, 
health services, family and com- 
munity, counseling, psychologi- 
cal and social services, nutrition 
services, environment and health 
promotion among staff. 

According to Haske, the 
82 American Indian students 
enrolled in Pickford Public 
Schools account for 19 percent of 
the total population. 


www.freerice .org 
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From Early Head Start parent to project manager 


By Brenda Austin 

Sheryl Hammock, formerly 
the Sault Tribe Elder Division 
director, accepted a position as an 
early childhood specialist proj- 
ect manager I with a firm called 
Family Health International 
360 (FHI360). Based out of 
Washington, D.C., FHI360 won 
a federal contract from the Office 
of Head Start to provide training 
and technical assistance. 

Hammock will be work- 
ing with American Indian and 


Alaskan Native Head Start and 
Early Head Start programs in 
eight states: North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Wisconsin, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New York and Minnesota by 
request, but will be cover- 
ing Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota on a regular basis. 

She works with two other 
people — Carol Mills based in 
Massachusetts and Steven Russell 
in Maine — as part of a training 
team and stays in contact with 


Skupien new director 
and CEO of Battlecreek 
VA Health Care System 


When Mary Beth Skupien 
started her Indian Health Service 
career in Kincheloe doing rota- 
tions as a nursing student, did she 
ever imagine she’d be working 
in the nation’s capitol rubbing 
elbows with the nations lead- 
ers? No, she only thought of 
the service she could offer. As 
director of the Veteran’s Health 
Administration Office of Rural 
Health 30 years later, Skupien 
has been able to help a lot of 
people through IHS and VHA, 
but it has come at a price — 
working at the frantic D.C. pace 
and being far from family. 

As director of the Office of 
Rural Health, Skupien led, man- 
aged and directed the planning, 
development and implementation 
of the Office of Rural Health to 
address the health care needs 
of veterans in rural areas. She 
has also served as the primary 
point of contact between VHA 
and congressional offices and 
committees, as well as other 
federal agencies and govern- 
ment health care providers such 
as Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

When the opportunity came to 
move closer to home and take on 
a new challenge in the field, she 
took it. Skupien will become the 
medical center director and CEO 
for the Battlecreek VA Health 
Care Delivery System in south- 
east Michigan serving almost 
200,000 veterans. The system 
has a 190-bed hospital, a 100- 
bed nursing home and outpatient 
clinics in Grand Rapids, Lansing, 
Muskegon and Benton Harbor. 

In recent times, VHA has moved 
from a central facility model to 
an outpatient model to reach the 
veterans where they live in rural 
areas. 

Skupien sees her new position 
as an exciting challenge. “I’m 
thrilled,” said the Sault Tribe 
member. “I thrive when I can 
see the veterans, help them and 
improve their services. Coming 
back home to try to meet the 
needs of veterans is really where 
my heart is.” 

Graduating from Lake 
Superior State University in 
1978, Skupien earned her mas- 
ter’s degree from the University 
of Michigan and her doctorate in 
public health from John Hopkins 
University. She also served as 
Sault Tribe’s health director dur- 
ing a five-year detail. Skupien 
rose in IHS ranks to deputy 
director for the Office of Public 



Health Support before moving to 
the VHA. 

She loved the national role, 
she said, but now it’s time to go 
closer to home. It has always 
been her goal to serve in the best 
way possible, she said. Her father 
and his brothers were World 
War II veterans who fought in 
Normandy so this is her way to 
give back — every day she rec- 
ognizes that veterans have given 
so much. 

Secretary of Veterans Affairs, 
retired U.S. Army General Eric 
K. Shinseki, is “a four- star gen- 
eral who is a model of service to 
verterans,” said Skupien, and it 
has been her privilege to serve 
under him. “His mission is to 
make life better for our veter- 
ans,” she added. 

Skupien wants to enroll the 
many veterans who don’t know 
they are eligible for services. And 
for the veterans coming home 
right now, accessing services 
are of the utmost importance. 
Veterans coming home right now 
have many serious issues with 
mental and physical health, said 
Skupien. One in four will have a 
serious mental health issue, such 
as PTSD or depression as well as 
physical damage such as multiple 
amputations or brain damage. 

Skupien plans to network with 
not only the tribes in southeast 
Michigan but reach out to all the 
tribes in the state and make stron- 
ger ties with Native veterans. 

Will she miss D.C.? Yes and 
no. She loves serving under 
Secretary Shinseki and, she said, 
the leadership and staff are awe- 
some. “People in the VA know 
— they get it — that’s why they 
work so hard,” Skupien said. 

But now she is ready for 
quietness and balance and to be 
closer to her two grandchildren 
in the Grand Rapids area. 

She said, “The job is nice but 
the service to veterans is what 
it’s all about.” 


them by phone and Internet. She 
will be traveling to Wisconsin 
soon with the rest of her team to 
help train five new Head Start 
directors from different tribes in 
the area. 

“If they need specific training 
in early childhood, they put in a 
request and I go do the training,” 
Hammock said. 

Hammock works from her 
home office putting in eight-hour 
days and takes her hour-long 
lunch breaks at the Elder Center, 
filling in at her former directors 
position until a replacement is 
hired and trained. 

Hammock became involved 
with Head Start in 2000 as 
the parent of a young daugh- 
ter enrolled in the Sault Tribe 
program. She earned an associ- 
ates degree in early childhood 
education in 200 1 and went to 
work for the Sault Tribe program 
as a Head Start teacher. During 
that time, she went back to school 
and earned her Bachelor’s degree 



in early childhood development 
and almost three years later she 
took the position of Head Start 
and Early Head Start health coor- 
dinator. While maintaining her 
position as health coordinator, she 
also became the Early Head Start 
supervisor. Hammock has a total 
of 12 years with the Sault Tribe 
Head Start Program, from parent 
to administrator. 

Two years ago, in September 
2010, she left Head Start and 


assumed her new duties as the 
director of the Sault Tribe Elder 
Division. That same year she 
earned a Master’s degree from 
Lake Superior State University in 
curriculum and instruction. 

Hammock said she has been in 
her current position for about 30 
days and has been spending a lot 
of time traveling for professional 
development, including a train the 
trainer’s class and staff training 
events. 

She received the Parent 
Volunteer of the Year Award 
from Head Start in 2000 when her 
daughter was attending and again 
this year as the foster parent of an 
18-month-old baby. 

“I left Head Start and Early 
Head Start two years ago when I 
went over to the Elder Division,” 
she said. “The Head Start pro- 
grams were working on getting 
contracts and I ended up moving 
into one of those positions; back 
to the kids. Apparently that’s 
where I’m supposed to be.” 


Fall fun at the USD A site 



Marlene Porcaro, nutrition educator for the Sault Tribe Photos by Rick Smith 

USDA Food Program, helps Ava Shreve pick out some Ava and her brother, Finley, work on decorating their 
tasty decorations for her caramel apples. own caramel apples on Oct. 20. 



Heather Nalett (left) bathes a golden delicious apple „ , 

in caramel as Memphis Meyer pauses a moment from ? aleb Porcaro ( |eft ) and ^Johnson enjoy a break 
building a treat to watch. from P amtm 9 Pumpkins on Oct. 1 3. 


American free Service 
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• Lot Clearing • Brush Hogging 

^ • Tree Trimming ‘Wood Chipping 

906 - 203-1615 

americantreeservice.up@gmail 


Call Us Today 

FREE Estimates! 


Licensed & Insured 
Locally Owned & Operated 


Ask about our DISCOUNTS! 
Tribal • Senior • Military 
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Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 


Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

( 906 ) 635-5238 
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Making Traditional Black Ash Baskets 



Roger Azevedo finds a black ash tree on Sugar Island. A straight tree with- 
out knobs and bends is needed for straight basket strips. 



The beginning of a strip is at the end of the log. 


The strip becomes loose as it is pounded. 


Strips being dyed before basket making. 



Each strip is pounded starting on the end of the log and 
working toward the middle, then pounded again. 



Thick strips are pulled apart to make slimmer strips. Various thicknesses of strips are 
used for different parts of the basket. 



Once you have a strip you want to use, you must shave it along the grain 
until it is smooth. 



Each basket starts with a chosen number of uniform strips. 




Baskets at various stages of completion along with friendly chit chat. 


Thicker, wider strips are used as the staves and thinner, slimmer strips 
are weaved through them, one row at a time. 


A beautiful little basket and lid. 


Josh Homminga's baskets. Homminga hopes to preserve the skill and pass it on to others. 




Everyone in the October eight-session class finished at least one basket. Some people had time to make lids and stands. Participants ranged from 
beginners to more competent basket makers. Instructors Bernadette and Roger Azevedo (front, right) began to learn the skill in the late 70s from an 
elder in Canada and have become experts and teachers in their own right. They live on Sugar Island. 


Above, Janey Homminga laces on a rim while Rose Braybant, right, adds 
sweetgrass to the top of her basket. Both made very nice baskets. 



Each row of strips is interwoven on the staves as the basket is shaped. 



Instructor Bernadette Azevedo sets a stand on the bottom of a basket 
to be lashed on with thin a strip of black ash. The entire basket is 
nothing but black ash. 
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JKL School holds first family Halloween party 


JKL School held its first family Halloween party on Oct. 30. Well over 400 people attended in Halloween cos- 
tumes for the event, which offered dinner, spooky storytelling by Mary and Jim Couling, edible arts and crafts 
as well as trick-or-treating. 



Xavey Parlier pretends to pluck his sister Shayla’s eye from her socket 
using his edible eyeball that he made at the event. 


Left to right, ladies of the 80s — Fifth grade teachers and parapros Leslye Atkins, Sara Stec, Susan Solomon, 
Sue Pavlat, Melissa Ross and Jaci Clerc showed they could still rock the 80s even in 2012. 



Costume contest winners Ari Stevens, cowboy, and Brianna Jones, Medusa, won $25 to the winter book fair. 


Max (The Joker) and Troy Boyer (gangster) made a great duo. 



Skeleton friends Emily Nichols and Bailey Princess Alexandria of the Royal House of 
Leask were joined by the arm bones. Brown is ready to begin her royal duties. 



Literacy Project 


Do you wish you could : 

Read or spell better? 

Speak English better? 

Get help with the GED reading or writing test' 



The PWPL Literacy Project : 

Offers one-on-one literacy tutoring to adults. 

Is flexible and confidential. 

Is free of charge! 

Sign up today! Peter White Public Library 

Call 226-4311. 217 North Front Street 
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Sault Tribe member teaches Indian law at KU 


ELIZABETH KRONK REAPPOINTED TO FOUR-YEAR TERM AS SAULT TRIBE APPELLATE COURT JUDGE 


By Brenda Austin 

Elizabeth Ann Kronk is 
an associate professor of law 
and director of the Tribal Law 
and Government Center at the 
University of Kansas (KU) . She 
is also a Sault Tribe Appellate 
Court Judge and a Sault Tribe 
member. Kronk was the tribe’s 
chief appellate court judge 
from the spring of 2008 until 
February of this year when her 
term expired and has since been 
reappointed to another four-year 
term. She accepted her cur- 
rent position at KU this past 
June overseeing the university’s 
Indian Law Program. 

She also directs and super- 
vises students working for 
credit hours at the Tribal Judicial 
Support Clinic. Clinical stu- 
dents provide support for the 
four federally recognized tribes 
in Kansas and any other tribal 
court seeking their assistance by 
drafting memoranda, developing 
tribal codes and whatever other 
legal work is requested - with 
the tribes as their clients. 

Kronk enjoys teaching Indian 
Law and said that many of her 
students refer to Indian law as 
complex. “There are always 
interesting concepts that are new 
to students. Recently, we were 
looking at two cases that, taken 
together, hold for the proposi- 
tion that the U.S. Constitution 
does not apply in Indian Country. 



This is because tribes predate the 
formation of the federal govern- 
ment. So when you say to a law 
student that the U.S. Constitution 
doesn’t apply in Indian Country, 
their eyes go wide and it’s hard 
for them to understand that.” 

She said that if you ask 
a lawyer who isn’t familiar 
with Indian law if the U.S. 
Constitution applies throughout 
the U.S., they would say yes. 
“Unless you have taken Indian 
law or grew up in Indian Country 
those are aspects of the law that 
you wouldn’t necessarily know. 
That is not something that I think 
is unique to law students,” she 
said. 

The protections of the U.S. 
Constitution do apply in Indian 
Country, Kronk said, through 
the Indian Civil Rights Act and 


some tribes, such as the Sault 
Tribe, make reference to the U.S. 
Constitution within their own 
constitutions. 

As an appellate court judge 
for the Sault Tribe, Kronk travels 
to Sault Ste. Marie two to four 
times a year to hear oral argu- 
ments and help decide appeals 
cases. “Working for the Sault 
Tribal Court has been a dream 
come true because it’s a perfect 
opportunity to use my skills to 
help and serve the tribe,” she 
said. “Being Native American, 

I have a strong interest in both 
federal Indian law and in tribal 
law.” 

As a student in law school she 
became interested in environ- 
mental law and how it pertains to 
Indian tribes. “I write extensively 
in that field and have two books 
coming out in 2013,” she said. 
“One is a case book on Native 
American natural resource devel- 
opment (of which she is one of 
three authors) and I also wrote 
and edited a book on the impacts 
of climate change on indigenous 
populations around the world and 
worked with a co-editor on that 
one.” 

Kronk ’s book on climate 
change will be launched domesti- 
cally at the 17th annual Tribal 
Law & Government Conference 
being held March 1 at the KU 
School of Law. She said the 
focus of this year’s conference is 


climate change and its impact on 
indigenous peoples. 

Kronk and her family have 
ties to the U.R Her mother, 

Jenny Kronk, resides in Paradise 
and is the president of the Lake 
Superior State University Board 
of Trustees. Until her recent 
retirement, Jenny Kronk was a 
tribal court judge for the Little 
Traverse Bay Band of Odawa 
Indians. Her father, Tom Kronk, 
was also a lawyer. “I think one 
of the reasons I was interested in 
becoming a lawyer and a tribal 
court judge is because I had posi- 
tive role models in both of my 
parents,” she said. 

Kronk said she is blessed to 
be able to work for the tribe as 
an appellate court judge and also 
for Indian Country in her role as 
a law professor. “I look at it as a 
tremendous opportunity to assist 
others and also as a great respon- 
sibility — because as a lawyer 
many times you are dealing with 
people who are in very difficult 
situations. I think it is incumbent 
upon us to be sensitive to that 
and also to do the best that we 
can for them.” 

Having a Juris Doctorate 
degree opens up doors to a vari- 
ety of professions, Kronk said. 

In addition to traditional legal 
positions and other opportuni- 
ties such as policymaking, many 
influential politicians are law- 
yers, such as President Obama 


and Gov. Romney. “I would love 
to talk to students who think they 
may be interested in law school,” 
she said. “One thing I would 
encourage them to do is look into 
a program called the Pre-Law 
Summer Institute hosted each 
summer by the University of 
New Mexico. It is an eight- week 
intensive course that gives stu- 
dents an introduction to the first 
year of law school.” 

“As a whole,” she said, “law- 
yers are in an amazing position 
to help people.” 

Prior to Kronk ’s arrival at KU, 
she served on the law faculties 
at Texas Tech University and the 
University of Montana. In 2010, 
she was selected to serve as an 
Environmental Justice Young 
Fellow through the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center 
for Scholars and U.S .-China 
Partnership for Environmental 
Law at Vermont Law School. 
Kronk also practiced environ- 
mental, Indian, and energy law as 
an associate in the Washington, 
D.C., offices of Latham & 
Watkins LLP and Troutman 
Sanders LLP. Additionally, she 
served as chair of the Federal 
Bar Association Indian Law 
Section and was elected to the 
Association’s national board of 
directors in 20 1 1 . She received 
her J.D. from the University of 
Michigan Law School and has a 
B.S. from Cornell University. 


High school 


senior stays busy with school, friends and family 


By Sarah Decker 

“Kayla will always be remem- 
bered for her spunky attitude 
and friendly personality,” said 
Algebra II teacher Brooke 
Shaffer. 

Kayla Aldapa is the daugh- 
ter of Brenda and Tom Aldapa 
and the younger sister of 2010 
Webberville graduate Amanda. 

Aldapa has participated in 
many school clubs and organiza- 
tions such as National Honor 
Society, FFA, Spanish Club, 
ROOTS, Journalism, and Student 
Council. She has also participat- 
ed in volleyball in the past and 
is currently an assistant captain 
on the varsity cheer team. 

“I have seen Kayla improve 



immensely over the past three 
years,” said Varsity Cheer Coach 
Janet Wilson. “Not only has 


Kayla gained more skills but she 
has really gotten more confident 
in her ability to be a leader.” 

In her spare time Aldapa 
enjoys hanging out with her 
best friends, Sarah Decker and 
Owen Judd. When she isn’t with 
them, she can be found hanging 
out with her family, practicing 
cheers or studying. 

“I’ve been good friends with 
Kayla for two years but we have 
known each other since pre- 
school,” said fellow senior and 
best friend Owen Judd. “I will 
miss going to Bdubs with her all 
the time and her friendly smile 
the most. If I had to pick one 
word to describe Kayla it would 
be legit, because she is an awe- 


Birth.... — 

MACE KAVANAUGH 

Mark and Mindy (nee Killips) 
Kavanaugh of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., are 
proud to 
announce the 
birth of their 
son, Mace 
Patrick. 

Mace was 
bom at War 
Memorial 
Hospital 
on July 14 
weighing 7 pounds 3 ounces 
and measuring 19 inches in 
length. Mace joins his 3 -year-old 
brother, Mackinley Christopher, 
at home. 

Proud grandparents are Harry 
and Jonelle Killips Jr. and Ken 
and Dorothy Kavanaugh. Great 
grandparents include Annette 
Killips, Dorothy Gervais, both 
of the Sault, and Kenneth 
Kavanaugh, of Ossineke, Mich. 


BROOKLYNNE MURIEL- 
MARIE KING 

Melissa Evans and Frank 
King welcomed their new 
baby girl, 

Brooklynne 
Muriel- 
Marie King, 
on July 
10 , 2012 , 
at 5:17 
p.m. She 
weighed 8 pounds 15 ounces and 
was 21 inches in length. Her big 
brother is Connor King. She is 
the namesake of her late great 
grandma Muriel Marie Lane and 
her grandma Muriel Evans, both 
of the Sault. Other proud grand- 
parents are Frank and Jackie 
King of the Sault and great- 
grandpa Ron Lane of the Sault. 

SOPHIE LEEANN HUBBARD 
Alexandra Perry and Chris 
Hubbard of Kincheloe, Mich., 


are the parents of a daughter, 
Sophie Lee Ann Hubbard, born 
Oct. 19, 

2012, at War 
Memorial 
Hospital in 
Sault Ste 
Marie. She 
weighed 9 
pounds, 12 
ounces and 
measured 
21.5 inches in 
length. 

Grandparents are Fred and 
Lisa Perry of Kincheloe and 
Tony and Cami Hubbard of Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Great-grandparents are Carol 
and the late John Kellis of 
Sault Ste Marie, the late Bobbi 
Schmidt of Pickford, Bonnie 
and Pat Perry of Kingman, Ariz., 
Cindy and Bill McKee of Sault 
Ste Marie; the late Betty McKee 
of Dafter and Kathleen and the 
late Jim Hubbard of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 





some friend and an all-around 
great person.” 

In the fall, Aldapa hopes to 
attend either Central Michigan 
University for Social Work or 
Ferris State University for den- 
tistry. She is already accepted to 
Central and waiting to hear back 
from Ferris. 

“I am just really excited to 
graduate because I can’t wait to 
be in college and doing things 
for myself,” she said about 
graduating. “I will miss seeing 
my classmates every day, I have 
really enjoyed how close most of 
us have become, but I know it’s 
time for us to move on.” 

Aldapa would like to thank 
her family for always pushing 


her to do her best, and support- 
ing her no matter what. She 
would also like to thank all of 
her teachers and friends for help- 
ing her whenever she needed it. 

Aldapa advices underclass- 
man to, “Take school seriously 
but have fun and make the most 
out of it, because it really does 
go by fast.” 

Aldapa is the daughter of 
Tom and Brenda (nee Maleport) 
Aldapa and the granddaughter 
of Rosetta and the late Cecil 
Maleport of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Ruben and Donna Aldapa of 
Monterey, Calif. 

Reprinted with permission 
of Webberville High School's 
Spartan Advocate. 


Thank you for making benefit successful 


We wish to extend a very spe- 
cial thank you to everyone who 
made our benefit such a big suc- 
cess. From family, great friends, 
co-workers and special people 
we haven’t even met — there are 
just too many to list for fear of 
forgetting someone. 

Thank you for all your great 
donations, many hours of hard 
work and miles traveled to share 
this special event with us . There 
just doesn’t seem to be the right 
words to express our apprecia- 
tion to all of you. We hope this 
will help: 

At a time in our life when we 
feel our world is falling apart. 

And everything is breaking, 
especially our hearts. 

When it seems as if there is 
no way out. 

Special friends, family and 
prayer is what it is all about. 

Special friends and family 


make the world go around. 

Special friends and family 
bring you up when you’re down. 

Cards, letters and well wish- 
ers all. 

So many even took time to 
call. 

Hugs, prayers, and how are 
you? 

Are the special things that get 
you through. 

Many special people make up 
our small towns. 

And just being a part of it 
makes us so proud. 

A very special thanks to all of 
you. 

Because that is sure what all 
of you do! 

The generosity and out pour- 
ing of love we received is amaz- 
ing and will never be forgotten. 
We thank all of you with all of 
our hearts ! 

— Steve and Lynn Fierek 
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In memory of 
Michael A. McClusky 
Nov. 16, 1956 - July 14,2001 



I’m sending a dove to heaven 
with a parcel on its wing. 

Be careful when you open it, 
it’s full of beautiful things. 

Inside are a million kisses 
wrapped up in a million hugs 
to say how much I miss you, 
and to send you all my love. 

I hold you close within my 
heart, 

And there you will remain 
Until we meet again. 

Sadly missed and loved by 
mother, brothers and sisters. 

DONALD H. WACHTER 

Donald H. Wachter, 85, of 
Naubinway, died Oct. 23, 2012, 
at his residence surrounded by his 
loving family. 

Born April 6, 1927, in 
Naubinway, son of the late 
William and Ellaree (nee 
Davenport) Wachter, Don was 
a 1945 graduate of Engadine 
High School. He served in the 
United States Navy as a medic 
during World War II until his 
honorable discharge on Dec. 

23, 1946. In 1951, Don gradu- 
ated from Northern Michigan 
University in Marquette with 
a dual degree in chemistry and 
biology and received his Master’s 
degree in administration from 
the University of Michigan in 
1952. Don started his educational 
career at LaSalle High School 
where he served as a teacher and 
later as an administrator. In 1962, 
he moved to Gwinn where he 
continued as an administrator for 
the Gwinn School System for 20 
years, retiring in 1982. Following 
his retirement, he moved back to 
Naubinway where he was a com- 
mercial fisherman, an employ- 
ment that he spent as a youth and 
during his adult summer months. 

Don was a member of St. 
Stephens Catholic Church, the 
American Legion Post 290, 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, the Kiwanis 
Club in St. Ignace formerly 
serving as president, the Lions 
Club in Gwinn and the Knights 
of Columbus Council 7472 in 
Naubinway. 

Don was an avid outdoors- 
man enjoying his seasonal camp 
in Gwinn and spending time 
with family and friends. He also 
enjoyed woodworking, carving 
replicas of Naubinway area fish- 
ing boats and building furniture. 
Don was a gifted man who could 
run a school, build a house, repair 
an engine and run a commercial 
fishing boat. 

In addition to his parents, Don 
is preceded in death by his broth- 


Walking On 


er Robert “Cy” Wachter. 

Survivors include his loving 
wife, the former Lois Vallier of 
Naubinway, whom he married 
June 2, 1951, in Naubinway; chil- 
dren Deborah (Gordon) Boucha 
of Gaines, Susan (Marshall) 
Walker of Traer, Iowa, and James 
(Sandra) Wachter of Gladstone; 
eight grandchildren, seven 
great-grandchildren with one 
great-grandchild to be expected; 
siblings, Richard (Betty) of 
Cheboygan, Carroll “Geno” 
(Sandy) of Marquette, Gary of 
Sault Ste. Marie and Winifred 
(Bob) Wertz of Sault Ste. Marie; 
sister-in-law, Genevieve Wachter 
of Naubinway; and several nieces 
and nephews. 

Visitation was held at St. 
Stephens Catholic Church in 
Naubinway Oct. 26 followed by a 
Mass of Christian Burial Oct. 27 
at the church with Fr. Frank Ricca 
officiating. Rite of Committal 
with military rites took place at 
the Naubinway Cemetery. 

Memorials may be directed to 
the family, which will be distrib- 
uted to various organizations at a 
later date. 

Condolences may be expressed 
at www.beaulieufuneralhome. 
com. 

Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family. 


GEORGE A. BOD WIN JR. 



George A. Bodwin Jr. of 
Cadillac passed away unexpect- 
edly Oct. 19, 2012. He was 58. 

He was born Sept. 26, 1954, 
in St. Ignace to George and Doris 
Almeda Cowell Bodwin and grew 
up on Mackinac Island. 

He married Kathryn Palmer in 
March 1975. 

He worked for the City of 
Mackinac Island Department of 
Public Works for 15 years and 
was a fireman on the Island for 
many years. In 1990, he moved 
to Cadillac and worked for the 
Wexford County Department 
of Public Works for more than 
21 years and was happy to have 
recently taken a job with Pearson 
Drilling Company of Lake City. 

Mr. Bodwin was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Known to many as “Bode,” he 
loved fishing with his brothers- 
in-law and spending time with his 
best friends, Roger and Keiren 
“Guppie” Borgeson at their cabin 
on the Betsie River. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Kathryn; two daughters and their 
families, Rebecca and Doug 
Bigger of Gwinn and Kate Smith 
of New York City and her son, 
Benjamin Bodwin of Lansing; 
eight grandchildren, DJ, Matt, 
Max, Daniel, Ryan and Kyra 
Bigger and Jaelyn and Jackson 
Bodwin; parents, George and 
Almeda Bodwin of Manton; 
four sisters and their families, 
Jacklin and Dennis Bradley of 
Mackinac Island, Bonnie and Jim 
Baker of Corunna, Martha and 
Darwin Hughey of St. Ignace, 
Midge and Kevin Ginter of Grand 
Rapids; his father-in-law, Joseph 
Palmer; two brothers-in-law 


and their families, Michael and 
Carole Palmer and David and 
Chris Palmer; two sisters in-law 
and their families, Patricia and 
Ken Modzeleski and Karilyn 
and Norm Wiersma, all of Grand 
Rapids; many nieces and neph- 
ews; and friends Roger and 
Guppie Borgeson of Kalamazoo. 

A memorial gathering was 
held Saturday, Oct. 27 at the Carl 
T. Johnson Hunting and Fishing 
Center in Cadillac. In lieu of 
flowers, friends are asked to visit 
gbodwinjr.wordpress.com to 
share wishes and thoughts with 
the family. 

Arrangements were made by 
the Peterson Funeral Home in 
Cadillac. 

HEIDI KERRIDGE 

Heidi Marie Kerridge, 29, 
of Newberry, 

Mich., died 
suddenly Oct. 

7, 2012, in 
Newberry. 

Born Feb. 

5, 1983 in 
Manstique, 

Mich., daugh- 
ter of Rick 
Kerridge and 
Kelly Jones, Heidi was a 2001 
graduate of Engadine High 
School. In her younger years, she 
enjoyed bird hunting with her 
father. Heidi was always there 
to lend a helping hand whenever 
needed, loved being around fam- 
ily and friends and was especially 
an angel when it came to kids. 

Heidi is preceded in death by 
her grandfather, Cecil Kerridge, 
on May 17, 2008. 

Survivors include her par- 
ents Rick (Peggy) Kerridge of 
Newberry, Kelly Jones and Danny 
Bowman both of Sarasota, Fla.; 
siblings Wendy (Rob Osterhout) 
Kerridge of Newberry, Casey 
Davis and Chelsea Bowman both 
of Sarasota, Michael (Nicole) 
Marcus of Sheboygan, Wis., 
and Chad (Anna) Marcus of 
Newberry; nieces Alanah, Jayla 
and Bay lie and nephew, David; 
grandparents, Ethel Kerridge 
of Garnet, Carol Druckenmiller 
of Curtis, Ron (Frances) Jones 
of Rexton and Barb Edgar of 
Newberry; several aunts, uncles 
and cousins. 

Visitation was held at the 
Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry Oct. 12followed by 
graveside services at Maplewood 
Cemetery in Rexton. 

Memorials may be directed to 
the family in her memory. 

Condolences may be expressed 
at www.beaulieufuneralhome. 
com. Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family. 

GERALD CORBIERE II 

Gerald Dwayne Corbiere II 
(Jerry) passed away unexpectedly 
at his home in Buckeye, Ariz., on 
Oct. 1,2012. 

He is survived by his loving 
son, Gerald Dwayne Corbiere 
III (Dwayne); his parents, Joan 
and Gerald Dwayne Corbiere 
I (Wayne); his sisters, Ann 
Marie Corbiere-Scott (Geoff) 
and Teresa Corbiere-Buechler 
(Tim); nieces, Miranda Scott and 
Sienna Buechler and nephew 
Seth Buechler; and his loyal and 
constant companions, Puppy and 
Unique. Jerry leaves behind his 
very large and loving Corbiere- 
King family, grandmother Anna 
King, many aunts, uncles and 
countless cousins. 
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He is preceded in death by his 
paternal grandparents, Jeanette 
and Theodore Corbiere and 
maternal grandfather Albert King. 

Jerry was an innovative and 
hardworking individual who 
worked in the building trades 
and mechanical fields. Jerry was 
a natural born leader. He was a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Jerry shared his generous 
heart, beautiful spirit and many 
talents with his family, friends 
and community. Our world shines 
a little less bright without his 
amazing smile. 

A memorial gathering was held 
in Buckeye on Oct. 6. A funeral 
mass and services were held 
at Sault Tribe Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building Oct. 13, 
2012 . 

JOHN RICHARD ALLEN 

John Richard Allen of 
Orlando, Fla., passed away, Sept. 
27, 2012, after 
an extended 
illness. 

John retired 
from the 
United States 
Navy after 
20 years of 
dedicated ser- 
vice. He will 
be interred at Arlington National 
Cemetery with military honors at 
a later date. 

He leaves to cherish his mem- 
ory his beloved wife, Teresa; his 
former wife, Jackie, of Bay City 
Mich., his son, John of Bay City; 
his son, Leland, and wife, Julia, 
of Virginia Beach, Va.; his moth- 
er, Delores Thorne Blanchard, 
and his sister, Patricia Faella 
Allen, of Norfolk, Va.; brothers, 
Michael of Williamsburg, Va.; 
Christopher, and his wife, Nancy, 
of Noblesville, Ind.; and three 
grandsons, John Michael and 
Steven of Bay City, and Harrison 
of Virginia Beach. He also 
left behind many relatives and 
friends. 

John maintained his dignity 
and sense of humor until the end 
of his earthly journey. 

Thanks for sharing with us, 
your family, those last precious 
moments of memories, songs and 
laughter and love — till we meet 
again, John, anchors aweigh. 

From John’s mother, Dolores 
Blanchard — I would like to 
share the last two incredible days 
we spent with John. 

When we got the word that 
“his time” was near, my son, 
Chris, flew from Indiana to 
Orlando; I flew from Norfolk to 
Orlando; and my son, Mike, and 
daughter, Trish, drove 10 hours 
straight from Norfolk to Orlando 
and we all arrived at the hospital 
within 10 minutes of one another. 
We felt God had a hand in this so 
we could all be together before 
John passed. 

When we were able to see 
John, he was alert and was over- 
joyed to see his whole family was 
there all at the same time. He said 
it was too bad that we couldn’t 
have done this sooner — he 
shared jokes with his brothers, 
had us all laughing; he even sang 
some of the “old” Beatles songs 
with his brothers like they used to 
do. 

John only spent one day in the 
hospital before he was transferred 
to hospice and there we were able 
to spend another day with him. 
The second day, he was also alert 


and not without his wonderful 
sense of humor. 

Because he was in quarantine, 
we had to wear gowns and gloves 
and he asked why we were wear- 
ing, as he put it, “those things,” 
said it made us look like a bunch 
of clowns. 

When it looked as though he 
was leaving us, he wife said it 
was ok to go - asked if he saw 
his grandmother who had already 
passed and he said yes, so she 
told him then, “Go - grandma is 
waiting for you.” And he said no, 
he wasn’t ready yet. When his 
wife asked if there was anything 
she could get for him he said yes, 
“a good stiff drink,” jokingly! 

That was the last verbal con- 
tact we had with John. The nurse 
gave him a shot of morphine and 
six days later John slipped away. 
John succumbed to sepsis — it 
took his life, but it didn’t take his 
spirit. He endured 18 months of 
amputation pain and never com- 
plained once. His strong faith in 
God sustained him. 

In loving memory of our mom, 
gram and great gram, 

June L. Jordan 

Dec. 1, 1929 -Sept. 27,2011 

Although we 
know you’re 
with us every 
day 

Our happy 
times will 
never be the 
same. 

We miss 
hearing the 
sound of your voice, 

Not being there when we walk 
through the door, 

All of our memories make us 
want you back more 

Then our tears begin to pour. 

And when they stop we hope 
and pray you’ll know: 

“It broke our hearts to lose you 
You didn’t go alone. For part of 
us went with you the day God 
called you home.” 

Happiness and peace is all we 
wanted for you. 

Oh how happy you must be in 
heaven 

With garage sales 24/7. 

We love and miss you so 
much! 

ACTIVIST, ACTOR AND 
AUTHOR RUSSELL MEANS 
DIES AT 72 

Oglala Sioux member Russell 
Means, a long time activist for 
American Indian rights and a 
former prominent member of the 
American Indian Movement, died 
at his ranch in South Dakota of 
inoperable throat cancer at age 
72. 

Born on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota, 
Means grew up in what he 
described in his autobiography 
as harsh family conditions in 
California’s San Francisco Bay 
area and graduated from San 
Leandro High School in 1958. He 
participated in the occupation of 
Alcatraz Island in 1964 with his 
father. In his 20s, he encountered 
the American Indian Movement 
in Minneapolis, Minn., and found 
a sense of purpose with the orga- 
nization. He was appointed the 
organization’s first national direc- 
tor in 1970. 

He appeared in several 
Hollywood movies and television 
features from 1992 to 2004 and 
wrote an autobiography in 1995. 
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ITCM administers Access to Recovery grant 

PROGRAM REIMBURSES FOR TREATMENT AND RECOVERY SUPPORT SERVICES USING ELECTRONIC VOUCHER SYSTEM 


By Brenda Austin 

The Access to Recovery 
(ATR) program is a nation- 
wide initiative funded by the 
Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration 
(SAMHSA) that was designed 
to expand capacity, support cli- 
ent choice and increase the array 
of services available for persons 
seeking help with recovery from 
addictions. 

The Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan (ITCM) received more 
than $13 million dollars to fund 
the ATRIII grant in September of 
2010 and is now at the beginning 
of year three of the four-year 
grant. The programs target is to 
serve 8,752 participants by the 
end of the fourth year. In a pre- 
vious funding cycle from 2007 
-2010, the project served over 
5,000 participants. Based on a 
comprehensive follow-up study 
with 80 percent of ATR partici- 
pants; the project has produced 
very positive client outcomes 
including reductions in alcohol 
and other drug use, criminal jus- 
tice involvement and homeless- 
ness. 

The ATR grant, called the 
Anishnaabek Healing Circle 
Access to Recovery program, 
is available to adults and youth 
ages 12 and up who are enrolled 
members of Michigan’s 12 feder- 
ally recognized tribes, members 
of other tribes and non-Native 
family members and descendants 
living within the service areas 
of the 12 tribes and the Detroit 



American Indian Health and 
Family Services Urban Indian 
Center. 

To enter the ATR program, a 
person must contact their tribal 
behavioral health program, the 
Access and Care Coordination 
Center for ATR. The client 
will be screened for eligibility, 
assessed and placed at the appro- 
priate level of care. The tribal 
Access Centers are responsible 
for requesting vouchers for cli- 
ent services and providing all 
care coordination. Once the 
person enters ATR a unique cli- 
ent number is generated, which 
follows the person throughout 
their treatment and allows care 
coordinators to manage services 
by multiple providers. 

The ATR program uses an 
electronic voucher management 
system - with the 12-collaobrat- 
ing Michigan tribes, the Detroit 
area American Indian Health 
and Family Services, and other 
approved clinical treatment 
and recovery support provid- 
ers submitting electronic billing 


transactions to the ITCM for 
pre-approved services they pro- 
vide to clients. It’s different from 
most grants in that the tribes are 
not the grant sub-recipients; they 
are vendors who receive reim- 
bursement in the fee for service 
program. Associate Director of 
the ATR, Terri Tavenner, said 
they are working towards sus- 
tainability for the program and 
have been successful at helping 
tribes build their capacity to bill 
for services. 

As part of the ATR intake and 
assessment process a readiness 
screen is preformed to gauge the 
extent that the clients are ready 
to make a change toward healing 
and recovery. The outcome of 
the clinical, recovery support and 
readiness to change assessments 
determine the types of services 
the client is eligible for. The 
ATR has a comprehensive list of 
treatment and recovery support 
providers that ATR participants 
can be referred to at no charge 
to the client. Tavenner said typi- 
cally a client completes residen- 
tial or outpatient treatment and 
moves on to a less intensive level 
of care designed to support the 
person’s recovery. 

Tavenner said for ITCM to 
keep their funding for the pro- 
gram they must maintain an 
80 percent follow up rate with 
clients six months after they reg- 
ister for ATR services. She said 
outcomes for clients enrolled in 
the program have been very suc- 
cessful, but over the past year 


enrollment has been down. 

ATR provides tribal com- 
munities with the opportunity to 
provide a comprehensive array 
of services at the local level and 
also through referral to services 
not offered by the tribe. Many 
tribes involved in the program 
offer an expanded array of ser- 
vices including traditional heal- 
ing and other culturally based 
services that support the clients 
recovery and healing from 
addictions, such as supporting 
stable housing, educational and 
employment development, heal- 
ing from trauma, healthy eating 
habits and exercise. While the 
services are comprehensive they 
are not always adequate for the 
level of need in the community. 

Tavenner said the Sault 
Tribe is great at case manag- 
ing, stretching dollars and mak- 
ing sure their clients receive 
complete services. Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health Clinical 
Supervisor Julie Barber said that 
in the past two years the Sault 
Tribe has enrolled about 325 
clients in the ATR program but is 
struggling to meet the increasing 
needs of their clients in a timely 
manner because of staffing 
vacancies and budget shortfalls. 

Barber said she believes the 
ATR program has been very 
successful in helping clients to 
overcome barriers to accessing 
treatment and recovery support 
services. 

Tavenner said the Behavioral 
Health programs that have access 


to the ATR funds they bill for 
each month have more suc- 
cessful programs and services. 
“Some of the tribal programs 
don’t have access to the funds 
they generate. Once a month 
checks are sent out to tribal 
accounting offices, reimbursing 
the tribe for services provided to 
ATR clients. Depending on each 
tribe’s priorities, their behavioral 
health program has access to 
either part or all of those funds,” 
she said. “If a behavioral health 
program wants to set up addi- 
tional services and activities they 
can find that hard to accomplish 
if they don’t have access to the 
ATR revenue. The tribes whose 
Behavioral Health programs 
can access the tribal ATR rev- 
enue have been very successful 
in their recovery support and 
educational efforts. The tribes 
that don’t have access to ATR 
revenue find it’s a challenge to 
expand their services. The whole 
idea of ATR is to expand and 
enhance the array of services 
that are already there - it is not 
intended to be the end all and be 
all,” she said. “Our mission is to 
help ATR succeed in collabora- 
tion with the Michigan tribal 
communities.” 

For more information about 
the Anishinaabek Healing Circle 
call (888) 945-7332, or contact 
Sault Tribe Behavioral Health by 
calling (906) 635-6075 or (800) 
635-9105. See Anishinaabek 
Healing Circle webpage at 
www.atrhealingcircle .com . 


National Native Network releases Sacred Tobacco PSA 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
— The National Native Network 
recently joined with actress 
Carla Rae of Imprint and PBS’ 
Network American Experience 
WE SHALL REMAIN: Trail of 
Tears fame, to release Keeping 
Tobacco Sacred , a public service 
announcement (PSA) to focus on 
the importance of sacred tobacco 
use in Native culture as opposed 
to the dangers of commercial 
tobacco use. 

This PSA video was funded 
by the National Native Network 
through a grant from the Centers 
for Disease Control’s Office on 
Smoking and Health. As part of 
the planning process, the group 
enlisted the aid of Rae’s longtime 
friends, award winning director, 
producer, cinematographer and 
editor, John Foutz and formi- 
dable native actor/spokesperson 
John E. Scott-Richardson, a 


voice for the North Carolina 
Tribal Tobacco Awareness pro- 
grams. 

“We combined our talents to 
create a PSA for the National 
Native Network and its Keep it 
Sacred message, which focuses 
directly on our cultural strengths 
as ‘observant people’ to help 
our current generations make 
informed choices about com- 
mercial vs. traditional tobacco 
use,” Rae said. “It is our hope 
that this PSA brings a clear voice 
and awareness to this cause that 
deeply affects our culture.” 

The Keeping Tobacco Sacred 
PSA may be downloaded from 
the group’s website for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Companies thrive on the fact 
that Native Americans purchase 
their products to use for ceremo- 
ny and prayer and they lead tribal 
leaders to think casinos will lose 


business if they are smoke-free. 
However, studies show that 
when individuals inhale cigarette 
smoke, either directly or second- 
hand, they are inhaling more than 
7,000 chemicals, many that are 
hazardous and known to cause 
cancer. 

The National Native Network 
has said many Native Americans 
believe that as long as they are 
using commercial tobacco in a 
sacred way, it is rendered harm- 
less. However, simply calling 
commercial tobacco by a sacred 
name does not remove the harm- 
ful effects of causing cancer, 
heart disease, asthma, and inten- 
sifying diabetes complications. 
The average rate of commercial 
tobacco use in Native American 
communities is about 32 percent, 
with some tribes having as high 
as 70 percent of their people 
addicted to commercial tobacco. 


The group points to the fact that 
commercial tobacco used in any 
form is toxic and killing Native 
people. 

“It is time to take back our 
sacred cultural ways from big 
commercial tobacco companies 
and refuse their tactics they have 
used for years to cause harm to 
Native Americans and Alaska 
Natives. We do not need their 
partnership to be viable and 
strong in pursuit of our heritage 
and culture,” said Kim Alford 
of the National Native Network. 
“While the tobacco companies 
line their pockets with revenues, 
our people — our elders, moth- 
ers, fathers, aunties, uncles 
— are dying from abuse and 
exposure to their products. Our 
youth are becoming the next 
generation to continue this path 
and partnership with big tobacco 
companies, as they see that this 


is the way things are done in our 
communities.” 

Alford said her hope is others 
will take this message toward 
the pursuit of bringing back the 
responsibility and harvesting 
of natural and sacred tobacco 
within each tribal culture to use 
for ceremony and prayer, and by 
removing exposure to second- 
hand smoke in our enterprises. 

“On behalf of the National 
Native Network, we thank Carla 
Rae and her colleagues not only 
for their time and expertise in 
making this production, but for 
their passion and enthusiasm in 
reaching out to Native Americans 
nationwide in our message of 
keeping tobacco sacred,” she 
said. 

For more information about 
the PSA or to become a member 
of the site, visit online at 
ww w.keepitsacred .org . 


ITC to promote breastfeeding in Michigan tribal communities 


Residents of Michigan’s 12 
federally recognized tribes and 
the American Indian Health and 
Family Services Organization 
will benefit from a one-year grant 
from the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) 
Community Transformation 
Grants (CTG) Program. 

The grant was awarded to the 
Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan 
in June 2012. 

The Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan’s 2009-2010 REACH 
Risk Factor Survey showed that 
Native American adult obesity 
rates were 43 .4 percent compared 
to all adults in Michigan at 27.7 


percent. Native Americans there- 
fore have significantly greater 
risks for lifelong illnesses such as 
heart disease and diabetes. 

According to the Archives 
of Pediatric and Adolescent 
Medicine (2009), one in five 
American 4-year-olds of any 
race are obese, while rates for 
American Indian children are 50 
percent higher. In order to address 
this issue, multiple risk factors 
need to be addressed, including 
helping tribal community mem- 
bers and employees to eat more 
nutritiously, to be more physically 
active, and to take other preventa- 
tive measures which reduce the 


risk of chronic disease. 

“We are very pleased to have 
received this funding in order 
to increase culturally appropri- 
ate practices which support 
breastfeeding in Michigan tribal 
communities and workplaces,” 
said Cathy Edgerly, program 
manager, Inter-Tribal Council 
of Michigan. “Breast milk is the 
very first traditional food and 
breastfed babies not only have 
decreased risk of infant mortality, 
respiratory infections, obesity and 
Type 1 and 2 Diabetes, but their 
mothers are also healthier, which 
results in lower health care costs 
and reduced employee absentee- 


ism. Native American women 
who choose to breast-feed should 
not be limited because they must 
work outside the home. Tribal 
communities and workplaces 
can support this healthy choice 
by offering tailored workplace 
breastfeeding programs and poli- 
cies.” 

Acting Director of the CDC’s 
Division of Community Health 
Dr. Rebecca Bunnell said, 
“Together we can change the way 
people look at health, providing 
them with affordable and easy- 
to-grasp tools and information 
that can empower them to make 
healthier choices; choices that 


have the potential to transform 
the entire nation.” 

According to Bunnell, nearly 
half of U.S. adults have at least 
one chronic illness, and three 
of every four dollars spent on 
healthcare is connected to chronic 
diseases. “By encouraging pre- 
ventative measures that can 
reduce the risk of chronic illness, 
we reduce the costs— direct and 
indirect— of poor health on every- 
one,” she said. 

To improve the health, and 
ultimately the well-being of its 
unique statewide tribal commu- 
nity, the Inter-Tribal Council of 
See “Breastfeeding” page 20 
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ATTENTION COLLEGE STUDENTS: Grade reports 


for the Self-Sufficiency Incentive Awards are DUE 


College students who are 
interested in the self-sufficiency 
incentive awards program must 
submit their FALL semester 
grade report between Dec. 1, 
2012 and Jan. 31, 2013. The 
incentive awards program only 
pays for classes passed with a 
C or better and does not pay for 
repeat courses . 

In order to be eligible for the 
program, students must submit 
completed annual application 


packets, available online at 
www.saulttribe.com (educa- 
tion is listed under membership 
services , and is in the download 
folder). The application packet 
includes a checklist/timeline 
for submitting paperwork, a 
2012/2013 higher education 
application, a W-9 form, and a 
reminder to submit a copy of the 
student’s Sault Tribe membership 
card. We cannot accept expired 
tribal cards and we do not keep 


Protect against carbon 
monoxide poisoning: 
know warning signs 


With the recent power outages 
in Michigan, as well as the win- 
ter months approaching, now is 
the ideal time to make sure that 
our homes are protected from 
carbon monoxide. Carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning is completely 
preventable. 

Carbon monoxide is an odor- 
less, colorless, and tasteless 
gas that kills more than 500 
Americans each year and up to 
50 a year in Michigan, accord- 
ing to the Michigan Department 
of Community Health. It is pro- 
duced by all forms of combus- 
tion. Warning signs include head- 
ache, nausea, vomiting, dizziness, 
drowsiness and confusion. If you 
suspect you have been exposed 
to carbon monoxide, immediately 
evacuate the area of contamina- 
tion and seek medical attention. 

Never use generators, grills, 
camp stoves, or other gasoline 


or charcoal-burning devices 
inside your home, basement, 
garage or near a window because 
these appliances give off carbon 
monoxide. Running a car in an 
enclosed garage can create lethal 
levels of carbon monoxide in 
minutes. 

Michigan’s carbon monox- 
ide poisoning tracking system 
counted 26 unintentional deaths 
and 986 non-fatal unintentional 
carbon monoxide poisonings in 
Michigan in 2010 alone, accord- 
ing to MDCH. More than 60 
percent occurred during the win- 
ter months and happened most 
frequently at home. 

A carbon monoxide alarm 
costs about as much as a smoke 
detector and it’s well worth the 
cost. For more information about 
carbon monoxide poisoning and 
poisoning prevention, visit 
michigan .gov/carbonmonoxide . 


tribal cards on file. 

The grade report must have 
the student’s first and last name, 
state “fall 2012” as the current 
term, list the name of the col- 
lege, state each course and its 
credit hours and the final grade 
received per course. The report 
must be printed directly from the 
college website or printed by the 
college. Unofficial transcripts 
work best. Please scan the report 
and email it to bmacarthur@ 


saulttribe.net or fax it to (906) 
635-7785. We cannot accept 
grade reports that have been cop- 
ied and pasted into Word or onto 
an email. It must be in its origi- 
nal format. 

Due to the high volume of 
applicants, please keep a copy 
of your fax confirmation sheet 
or a copy of the email. We can 
not accept any late reports so 
it is imperative that all of your 
required paperwork is submitted 


prior to January 31, 2013. 

This program is for the cur- 
rent 2012 Fall semester only. We 
cannot pay for winter, spring, 
summer or back-date for previ- 
ous fall semesters. 

Please feel free to contact 
Brandi MacArthur, administra- 
tive assistant, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education, if you have any ques- 
tions: bmacarthur@saulttribe.net 
or (906) 635-7784. 



FUTURE ENGINEERS — Pam Metivier’s Gifted and Talented Department at JKL Bahweting Anishnabe PSA held 
a parent and community dinner Sept. 27. Everyone enjoyed a meal before middle school math and science 
teacher Alison Innerebner made a presentation about the benefits of the middle school. After dinner, par- 
ents and children worked on engineering and building the tallest tower they could with 50 straight drinking 
straws and masking tape. 


This Indian Country: American Indian 
Activists and the Place They Made 


Department of Justice announces policy on tribal 
members use of eagle feathers 


From the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Frederick Hoxie starts each of 
his courses asking students to list 
three American Indians, and their 
answers are almost always the 
same: Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull 
and Geronimo. 

All defeated warrior chiefs, all 
in the distant past. 

And all in keeping with 
Americans’ historic tendency to 
see Indians mostly as “brave, 
exotic and dead,” says Hoxie, a 
Swanlund professor of history, 
law and American Indian studies 
at the University of Illinois. 

There’s a different list that 
Hoxie wants us to know about, 
filled with American Indian law- 
yers, lobbyists, writers, politicians 
and activists. Through their sto- 
ries, Hoxie aims in a new book to 
tell how American Indians over 
two centuries persisted in claim- 
ing their rights in a country that 
once thought them irrelevant. 

The history he tells in This 
Indian Country: American Indian 
Activists and the Place They 
Made , is one where Indians are 
not just victims and in the past, 
but “fellow participants in the 
American story,” up to the pres- 
ent. 

Through their efforts, 
American Indians are now 
accepted as part of society in the 
U.S. and with rights to self-gov- 
ernment and to their cultural tra- 


ditions, Hoxie said. That’s some- 
thing the nation’s founders never 
envisioned, and a contentious 
subject until later in the 20th cen- 
tury. It is also a distinct American 
Indian achievement, he said. 

“There are so many stories 
of American Indians who were 
inventive, were creative, who 
didn’t surrender, but who did 
something other than die on a 
battlefield,” Hoxie said. Their 
fights instead were in legislatures 
and courtrooms, and in the court 
of public opinion. 

Hoxie knew about them 
from his years of teaching and 
research, but didn’t realize how 
fully they connected until doing 
research for This Indian Country , 
being published later this month 
as part of the Penguin History of 
American Life Series. 

He found “networks of con- 
nection” through which ideas, 
strategies and an insistence on 
American Indian rights were 
passed from generation to genera- 
tion. 

Among Hoxie ’s subjects is 
James McDonald, a Choctaw who 
was the first American Indian 
lawyer. 

Hoxie ’s history of activism 
culminates in a moment at the 
end of the 20th century when 
American Indians have been 
accepted as “a permanent part of 
the American scene,” Hoxie said, 
even if many problems remain. 


From the DOJ 

The Department of Justice 
(DOJ) announced Oct. 12 a 
policy addressing the ability of 
members of federally recog- 
nized Indian tribes to possess 
or use eagle feathers, an issue 
of great cultural significance to 
many tribes and their members. 
Attorney General Eric Holder 
signed the new policy after 
extensive department consulta- 
tion with tribal leaders and tribal 
groups, according to a release. 
The policy covers all federally 
protected birds, bird feathers and 
bird parts. 

“I am pleased with this 
outcome,” said Sault Tribe 
Chairperson Aaron Payment. 

“I have followed our custom- 
ary way of handling our Migizii 
megwan (Eagle feathers) for 
sometime so it is heartening to 
know that our traditional practice 
is now honored by the United 
States government.” 

Federal wildlife laws such 
as the Bald and Golden Eagle 
Protection Act generally crimi- 
nalize the killing of eagles and 
other migratory birds and the 
possession or commercialization 
of the feathers and other parts of 
such birds. These important laws 
are enforced by the Department 
of Justice and the Department of 
the Interior and help ensure that 
eagle and other bird populations 
remain healthy and sustainable. 


At the same time, the DOJ 
recognizes that eagles play a 
unique and important role in 
the religious and cultural life of 
many Indian tribes, according to 
a release. The 

department is issuing this policy 
to address the concerns of tribal 
members who are unsure of how 
they may be affected by federal 
wildlife law enforcement efforts, 
and because of a concern that this 
uncertainty may hinder or inhibit 
tribal religious and cultural prac- 
tices, according to a release. 

The policy provides that, 
consistent with the DOJ’s tradi- 
tional exercise of its discretion, a 
member of a federally recognized 
tribe engaged only in the follow- 
ing types of conduct will not be 
subject to prosecution: 

— Possessing, using, wearing 
or carrying federally protected 
birds, bird feathers or other bird 
parts (federally protected bird 
parts); 

— Traveling domestically 
with federally protected bird 
parts or, if tribal members obtain 
and comply with necessary per- 
mits, traveling internationally 
with such items; 

— Picking up naturally molt- 
ed or fallen feathers found in the 
wild, without molesting or dis- 
turbing federally protected birds 
or their nests; 

— Giving or loaning feder- 
ally protected bird parts to other 


members of federally recognized 
tribes, without compensation of 
any kind; 

— Exchanging federally 
protected bird parts for federally 
protected bird parts with other 
members of federally recognized 
tribes, without compensation of 
any kind; 

— Providing the feathers or 
other parts of federally protected 
birds to craftspersons who are 
members of federally recognized 
tribes to be fashioned into objects 
for eventual use in tribal religious 
or cultural activities. 

The DOJ will continue to 
prosecute tribal members and 
non-members alike for violating 
federal laws that prohibit the kill- 
ing of eagles and other migratory 
birds or the buying or selling of 
the feathers or other parts of such 
birds. 

The policy expands upon 
longstanding DOJ practice and 
Department of the Interior policy. 
According to a release, it was 
developed in close coordina- 
tion with the Department of the 
Interior. The DOJ’s Environment 
and Natural Resources Division 
and United States Attorneys’ 
Offices work closely with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs on 
enforcement of federal laws pro- 
tecting birds. 

The view the policy, see: 
www.justice.gov/tribal. 
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Cultural Department holds acknowledgement 
feast, community meetings to be announced 

By Cheryl Bernier 


On Sept. 27, an acknowledgement feast was held at the elder’s 
center. The event showed our appreciation for the language learn- 
ers and mentors for their participation in our second year of the ANA 
Baawting Anishinaabemowin Immersion Camp project. 

The feast was well received, as we had 52 attend the event, includ- 
ing participants, mentors and guests. We had a feast, the Baawting 
Singers performed, a presentation was made to acknowledge our par- 
ticipants and mentors and a giveaway was held. 

We presented 17 certificates to participants for their acceptable 
level of participation. For the event, we set up a display area showcas- 
ing each camp with photos and the various language phrases used. 
Participants brought in their crafts they made at the camps to display 
for the event. It was a wonderful opportunity to acknowledge the par- 
ticipants and mentors for their efforts in this language revitalization 
project. 

We will be applying for another language grant through the 
Administration for Native Americans. Community input is very impor- 
tant for the grant application process. We encourage you to bring your 
ideas and suggestions to the upcoming community meetings to be 
announced. You can also send them to Cecil Pavlat at cpavlat@ 
saulttribe.net or mail them to 523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 


The langauge immersion program held an acknowledgement feast for the learners and mentors Sept. 27 at 
the tribe’s elder’s center. 


From left, Mick Freshette receives a certificate from Cecil Pvlat and Theresa Lewis. 


Photos by Betty Majestic 

CEMETERY CLEAN UP — This August, the annual fall clean up of Indian Point Cemetery was carried out by 
Manistique area elders Lee and Yvonne McCarthy, Larry Godfrey, Ernie and Pam Demmon, Bill and Connie 
Hardmick, Jack Majestic and Ron Nelson, with help from two Manistique Casino maintenance men, Mike 
Schuetter and Bernard Roback (missing from photo, Gerald Peters). The Manistique casino provided food and 
one of the maintenance men cooked brats while Denise Chase and Viola Neadow brought pop and water. 


Gwiizhens, a young learner. A number of families attend immersion 
camps. 


Photo by Rick Smith 

FARM FEST — From left, Natasha Therrien and her son, Morgan, hold a 
turtle shell rattle as Danielle Hull looks on at the Tapawingo Farms Fall 
Festival in Sault Ste. Marie on Oct. 20. The Therrien family make and 
sell a variety crafts of American Indian design and Hull specializes in 
woodburning specialties. The ladies worked a vending stand together 
at the festival. The Therriens are citizens of the Sagamok Anishnawbek 
Ojibwe of Massey, Ont., but reside in Sault, Mich. The youngster attends 
first grade in Ms. Downing’s class at the JKL Bahweting Anishinabe 
Public School Academy. The festival, free and open to the public, 
featured antique tractor displays, vending kiosks, hay rides, petting 
zoos and other attractions. Jessie Beckett, founder of the non-profit 
Tapawingo Farms with the primary goal of helping disadvantaged 
children, said she is awestruck and humbled by the turn out for the 
festival. She indicated almost 1 ,000 people visited during the festival 
and is very grateful to all participants, especially the volunteers, some 
of whom were Sault Tribe members, who helped make the event such a 
success. Earlier this year, the farm hosted a field trip for the Chi Mukwa 
summer recreation program for youngsters and the farm received 
guests from the third and fourth grades of Ms. Knight at JKL Bahweting 
Public School Academy for an educational excursion on Oct. 26. 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

LAND IN TRUST 
REQUESTS MOVING 

Shortly after I was elected 
this time around, my admini- 
stration reported the costs of 
our languishing ‘land in trust 
requests’ that were costing us 
approximately $330,000 a year 
in taxes (we pay taxes on such 
property until trust status is 
achieved) and for both environ- 
mental assessments and land 
title work (which are only good 
for 6 months). The total annual 
cost approaches 1/2 million a 
year. During my first admini- 
stration, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and Secretary of Inte- 
rior put a hold on all land in 
trust requests given a Supreme 
Court case and national politics. 
Nonetheless, with the case now 
resolved and the hold lifted, our 
requests have not moved for- 
ward for the last few years. 


Since returning as your 
Chair, I asked the Tribal Board 
for authorization to travel to try 
to resolve our land in trust re- 
quests. A few Board Members 
wanted to litigate but I believe 
diplomacy deserves an opportu- 
nity first. However, two of our 
long standing trust requests 
have been granted trust status 
and land put into trust and two 
more were given the green light 
on October 30, 2012. Iam 
proud to say one of these prop- 
erties is our Tribal Administra- 
tion building in Sault Ste. 

Marie. The savings in taxes 
alone for properties that have 
been place into trust, exceeds 
my annual salary. This coop- 
erative approach will undoubt- 
edly be more successful than 
threatening to sue as we have 
other trust land request pending 
which will ultimately save ap- 
proximately $500,000 a year. 
With our Lansing project on the 
horizon, we need the BIA and 
Secretary of Interior’s coopera- 
tion, not their ire. 

LANSING CASINO 
LAND ACQUIRED! 

As Members realize, I intro- 
duced the petition to hold a ref- 
erendum on the Lansing pro- 
ject. I had two main reasons to 
do so. First, I was concerned 


that ‘due diligence’ was not 
done on the developers; equity 
shares not assigned based on 
what each brought to the deal; a 
market study was not done; and 
land acquisition incomplete. 
Secondly, I was also concerned 
that NO revenue allocation plan 
was established to ensure a 
Sault Tribe Promise along with 
the Lansing Promise. Though I 
had misgivings about the deal, 
it was approved by a majority 
of voters which obligated 15% 
of the projected net revenue for 
Elder and Education services. 

As your Chairperson, it is 
my job to support what the 
Members voted in place. This, 
however, does not mean that 
we move forward with our eyes 
shut. To the contrary, we’ll 
move affirmatively to make 
sure the deal is one in which we 
ALL benefit; not at all like the 
exploitative relationship Greek- 
town Casino represented. I 
am pleased to report that 
though I remain cautious, I do 
believe our Lansing project is 
now viable with a projected net 
revenue of over $40,000,000 
annually to start. I and other 
Board members will remain 
diligent in making sure we are 
never exploited again and that 
the Lansing project and any 
other casino developments 
away from the service area fol- 


lowing a stringent path of due 
diligence. 

BALANCED BUDGET 

If you believe some of the 
hype in a few board articles last 
month, you’d believe the sky is 
falling. Though I have to ad- 
mit, the projected budget when 
I returned did include a deficit 
spending plan of nearly $7 mil- 
lion. Let me be clear, however, 
this is not a budget I prepared. 
WE also face a $2.99 million 
dollar cost overrun for the 
Board’s decision to switch team 
member (employee) health in- 
surance based on false informa- 
tion presented to the Board. 
Also, with the gift that keeps on 
giving, the Board of Directors 
negotiated a $2.77 million pay- 
ment to the Greeks and former 
secured creditors. Note that all 
of these additional costs were 
projected or incurred in my ab- 
sence as Chair. Also, note that 
while some Board Members 
have bragged in their Unit re- 
ports to balancing the budget in 
my absence as Chair, a $5 mil- 
lion loan proves otherwise. 

Nonetheless, we are moving 
forward in a positive direction. 
This means balancing the 
budget. I led a series of ses- 
sions to go though the budget 
and review recommended sav- 


ings from division directors and 
program managers. I want to 
offer my appreciate to the team 
members for their cooperation 
and ideas and to the Board for 
their involvement. I am happy 
to report that we balanced the 
budget without cutting jobs or 
services. The Greek $2.77 mil- 
lion liability still looms but I 
am confident we can absorb 
these expenses through refi- 
nancing. 

ELDER $ INCREASE? 

One item the Board has not 
addressed is the $1.3 million 
overpayment we are budgeted 
to pay our executive staff and a 
select few lower paid team 
members. If the wage and sal- 
ary market study is accurate, 
we could set these salaries at 
the maximum and save $1.3 
million. If we hold harmless 
those under $25,000 we will 
still save over $ 1 million. 

Thus, I will be introducing leg- 
islation to put these savings 
toward increasing our annual 
Elder dividend by at least $100. 

2% CONFLICT 

Next month, I will detail a 
2% expense that had a direct 
benefit back to a Tribal Board 
Member which appears to vio- 
late the Tribal Constitution. 
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The above spreadsheet was 
prepared for the Tribal Board 
after I left office in 2008. It 
shows the projected cost of im- 
plementation and relevant sec- 
tion of the draft new constitu- 
tion where these costs origi- 
nate. 

Columns A thru F include a 
series of unnecessary positions 
which are typically not embod- 
ied in a constitution. Armed 
with a graduate degree in pub- 
lic administration and over ten 


years of tribal administrative 
experience, it is my profes- 
sional opinion that it is not ap- 
propriate to include such posi- 
tions in the new constitution. 
Thus, if we take these out, we 
reduce the projected costs sig- 
nificantly. The costs of holding 
elections to fill new ‘at large’ 
board positions is eliminated if 
we simply adopt an implemen- 
tation plan to fill these posi- 
tions during the next election 
(June 2014). Like our founders 
in 1972, my preference is to 


include them as those who 
drafted our first Constitution 
intended to include at large rep- 
resentation. In fact, our first 
Chairperson before recognition 
Fred Hatch and our first Chair 
after recognition - Joseph K. 
Lumsden intended at large rep- 
resentation for the Cheboygan 
(Unit 6) and Pontiac areas. 
Costs for new representatives 
should not be used as an ex- 
cuse, as a redistribution of ex- 
penses can easily cover any 
additional costs. 


If we eliminate unnecessary 
costs in columns G thru L and 
the ‘Pardon Panel’ the cost of 
implementation reduces to a 
mere $84,840! I just led $3.5 
million in savings; another 
$84,840 will be easy. These 
costs can easily be absorbed 
into the Tribal budget without 
adversely affecting jobs or ser- 
vices. 

At this point, there are 
no good reasons to wait, 
ONLY EXCUSES! 


You have given me much to 
be grateful for. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 

Happy Thanksgiving! 

Office: 906-635-6050 
Cell: 906-440-5937 

Email : aaronpayment@saulttribe .net 
On Facebook: ‘Aaron Payment’ 

Also, check out the ‘Sault Tribe 
Guide’ on Facebook. 
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Helping our veterans to access health, education 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


Soon we will celebrating at 
our Honor Our Veterans Powwow 
that will be held at Kinross 
Recreational Center! This past 
month, our board of directors 
passed a resolution to set up two 
scholarships to honor our veterans. 
One will be awarded to an honor- 
ably discharged veteran of the U.S 
armed forces and another will be 
for the immediately family mem- 
bers of an honorably discharged 


veteran of the U.S. armed forces. 
Please contact our Education 
Department to find out more infor- 
mation. 

A big chi megwech to directors 
McKelvie, Malloy and McLeod for 
attending our Michigan Veterans 
Affairs meeting our tribe helped to 
sponsor in October. Dr. Mary Beth 
Skupien, from the VA headquarters 
in D.C. was there along with all 
the VA staff serving in Michigan. 

I found the listening session 
very informative. We heard a lot 
of the frustrations our veterans go 
through when applying for services 
and assistance. What I learned is 
that the VA has improved in leaps 
in bounds for our newer veterans, 
while those veterans who have 
served in Vietnam and before are 
still frustrated with a confusing and 
slow moving VA system. Some 
have even stopped trying. Dr. 
Skupien encouraged those to come 
back and try again because of the 
vast improvements in the VA sys- 
tem. Because Director McKelvie 
has so much passion for our veter- 
ans and their rights, we are making 


sure that he gets more involved in 
our VA conference calls and meet- 
ings. 

Congratulations to Director 
Deb Pine who was appointed, by 
our tribal board, to our Head Start 
and Early Head Start Program 
Advisory Committee. She is 
perfect for the job as she is an 
active advocate for our tribal 
youth and the development of our 
Anishinaabe language. I now serve 
as the board of directors’ liaison to 
the Head Start Policy Council and 
have done so for over 15 years. 
Head Start is one of my favorite 
programs and I would love to pass 
the torch on to Director Pine as I 
believe she would take good care 
of our children and their families 
and have their best interest in 
mind. 

I just recently attended the 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes (MAST) meeting in Oneida, 
Wise. It was an excellent meeting. 
At this meeting, we passed bylaws 
for a newly developed regional 
health board. This has been about 
10-15 years in the making, so this 


was a historical event! Our area 
(the Bemidji area, made up of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa) was the only area that 
did not have a regional health 
board. Our area is also the lowest 
funded and has the highest health 
care disparities. Soooooo, with this 
newly formed board with repre- 
sentation from each state’s tribes, 
we hope this will help us speak 
stronger by having a united voice. 
Chairperson Payment, Director 
McLeod, our Legislative Director 
Mike McCoy and our Health 
Director Bonnie Culfa attended 
this meeting. We had a great team! 

I hope that our chairper- 
son gets more involved at the 
national and state levels. This is 
where he SHINES ! I know that 
Director McLeod agrees with me! 

I am very proud of him for that! 
Director McLeod is no slouch 
either. She is such an eloquent 
speaker and spoke for our waters. 
Our tribe needs to continue to put 
our people in positions that will 
help our tribe. I see Jennifer as 
being one of them. 


No one person can do it alone. 
Relationship building is so impor- 
tant to get things done. That’s why 
it’s important for us to go to where 
a lot of these decision makers are. 
When we meet face to face with 
them, they get to know us and get 
to know our stories and issues. We 
are not just another document in 
the piles of papers on their desk! 

It makes us more real and they, in 
turn, actually deal with us. 

We also had the opportunity to 
meet with Kevin Washburn, the 
newly appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the Interior. He informed 
us all how putting land into trust 
is not an easy process, as they also 
have to work with the counties, 
etc. We hope that he will be sup- 
portive in our efforts to put our 
Lansing property into trust. His 
words did give us encouragement, 
though! 

I look forward to hearing from 
you and if you have any questions 
or comments, please contact me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net or call 
me on my cell phone, (906) 322- 
3823. 


Head Start and child care unsafe next to casino 



Debra Pine, Director, 

Unit I 

Ahniin kina gwaya. This is the 
time of the “Lreezing Moon” when 
we do our “jiibii’aa kwewin” spir- 
its feast for our relatives who have 
passed on. We recently held ours 
at the Niiganigiishik Building. I 
was late due to a parent matter 
with my boy; however, I was able 
to get there in time to help with 
the clean up. 

Recently, I was graded on my 
“vision” for the tribe. We had 
training with James Mills over 
Robert’s Rules of Order and the 
question came up. Our table had 


to grade each other on our abili- 
ties and vision for the tribe. Mine 
came back and I was surprised. I 
have a strong vision, however, I 
believe the vision gets lost in the 
day-to-day activities. 

These excerpts are taken from 
the May and June 2010 issue of 
the tribal paper. “My priorities 
are focused around the well being 
of the people of our tribe first. 
Binding new opportunities for our 
children, elders, education and 
healthcare are vital. 

“I am well aware and respect 
the magnitude of the decisions 
that board members are required 
to make and understand complex 
relationships shared with other 
tribal, state, federal and local gov- 
ernments. 

My main goal as a tribal board 
member will be to restore the tribe 
as a stable financial entity that will 
be sustainable . . .” 

I was recently asked by a this 
question by a tribal member, “May 
I ask you, what have you person- 
ally done to restore the tribe as a 
stable financial entity?” I was glad 
to answer that I voted “NO” on a 
deficit spending plan. I was in the 
minority but I was happy with my 


our needs 


Making 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Aanii Anishnaabeg, 

I wish to say miigweeh (thank 
you) to those of you who phoned, 
emailed or visited with me last 
month. Without exception, your 


words to me have been, “follow 
your heart.” Thank you all for 
your wisdom, and please know 
that I have followed your advice. 

At a recent elders’ meeting, 

I saw clearly that my heart lies 
in tribal sovereignty, healthcare, 
education, our children and our 
elders. I will always participate in 
the expected board duties (bud- 
gets, legislation, etc), but I have 
discovered (with your help) that 
I can be more effective if I do 
indeed follow my heart. 

In the areas of tribal sover- 
eignty and healthcare, I traveled 
(at my own expense) to Green 
Bay, Wise., for a meeting of the 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes (MAST). I witnessed an 
historic event, the creation of the 
Midwest Regional Health Board! 
The Indian Health Service region 


vote, not happy with it passing. 
Later that month, the board, chair 
and staff sat down to glean the 
budget back to a balanced budget. 

Lor our children, there is a 
Head Start program butted up 
against our casino building. People 
who visit the hotel can look right 
down into our playground at our 
children. There are reports that 
hotel guests were standing in the 
windows with no clothing on. This 
is NOT ACCEPTABLE and NOT 
SALE! 

I propose we move the Head 
Start childcare facility in with the 
JKL School and designate that 
area as a business zone to expand 
or redesign our casino/hotel com- 
plex. 

Lor the elders, we are moving 
ahead with the Lansing project 
in order to provide a much larger 
per cap check to supplement their 
Social Security. We have recently 
closed on the land and will be 
petitioning to put it into trust. I 
and the whole board were recently 
served papers by the state of 
Michigan as a preemptive attack 
to stop our efforts. It is somewhat 
disconcerting to be sued by your 
own state but we will prevail. Our 


federal lands claim settlement con- 
tains the word “shall,” and they 
“shall” take land into trust for us. 

EDUCATION - I’ve been 
working with the JKL externals 
committee to keep the environ- 
ment safe for our kids. Recently, 
they were diagnosed with a very 
bad mold issue in the playground 
that the tribe needs to address this 
spring. We laid nine inches of sand 
to get us through the winter and 
that will work for now. 

I was recently appointed to the 
advisory board for Head Start. It’s 
a group of board members who 
work with staff to make sure we 
comply with federal regulations. 
It’s easier to have a smaller num- 
ber of board members stay abreast 
of what is going on than to have 
the whole board try and absorb all 
the information. 

HOUSING - I sit on the 
Board of Commissioners for 
Housing. Our current project will 
be multi-unit elder complex in the 
St. Ignace area. We will be using 
low income tax credits (LITC) 
to fund this project. I attended a 
Travois conference in Arizona and 
was able to meet many different 
tribes already on their third and 


fourth LITC projects, to much 
success. Our tribe was scheduled 
to do this years ago, but then the 
recession hit and we were only 
being offered 35 cents on the dol- 
lar versus today, the offering is 75 
to 85 cents on the dollar for tax 
credits. 

HEALTH CARE - When 
we were gleaning the budget to 
create balance, the topic came 
up of IHS being on its own with 
its own board of commission- 
ers. I presented this to the board 
members and the chairman said it 
was an excellent idea. Housing is 
currently separate from the tribe 
and so is the JKL School. Both 
have been successful without the 
influence or destructiveness of 
tribal politics. Before the election, 
I brought the idea up to the Health 
people who were working on the 
wage study for IHS . They thought 
is was a good idea but did not 
believe the tribe would be will- 
ing to relinquish control. I cited 
examples of it already working 
for us and they were agreeable but 
so far, nobody has ran with the 
idea. Separate and successful is 
the idea. 


known on a national level 


known as “Bemidji,” covers 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa. This Bemidji Region is 
the only area that did not have a 
regional health board, but it does 
NOW! The Bemidji area has the 
lowest funding per person and 
the highest health care disparities. 
It is hoped that, with this new 
regional health board, we will 
have a stronger voice as we advo- 
cate for our people’s health care 
needs. 

This was my first MAST 
meeting, and as those who know 
me would expect, I was not shy. 

I spoke for the need to include 
our traditional medicines and 
practitioners in the fight against 
prescription drug abuse in Indian 
Country. When it was suggested 
that the federal government was 
“looking at the science” (of tra- 


ditional medicines), I politely 
pointed out that as a sovereign 
nation, we were not so much ask- 
ing for their approval of our tradi- 
tional ways; we understand what 
works for our people, and while I 
appreciate their point of view, we 
reserve the right to serve our peo- 
ple in the manner that we choose. 
I simply wanted their assistance 
with the insurance companies 
to allow for “third-party” bill- 
ing. It was received well by the 
members of MAST, and respect- 
fully by the federal government 
representative. I understand that 
there are “alternative” treatments 
approved by insurance compa- 
nies, and I wanted OUR ways to 
be acceptable as well (a simple 
concept. . . but probably not a 
simple solution). 

Kevin Washburn, the newly 


appointed assistant secretary of 
the Interior was also a presenter 
at MAST. Our group discussion 
covered issues such as putting 
land into trust, bringing back 
Native languages, substance 
abuse, and the importance of 
funding the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians. We 
expressed concern over seques- 
tration (across the board budget 
cuts to all federal programs). I 
also addressed Mr. Washburn not 
only as an elected official of our 
tribe, but as an Anishnaabekwe 
(Anishnaabe woman) and my 
responsibility to speak for the 
water. I spoke for our Great 
Lakes, and how our prophecies 
said that one day, water would 
become more precious than any- 
thing. I told him how 
See “McLeod Report ” page 27 
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What everyone wanted to know about Greektown 
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This is what Greektown cost tribal elder population grows the to think about the tribe opening home loans, building loans, etc. 



Dennis McKelvie, Director, 
Unit I 


us as I know to be true today and, 
with other costs that may come 
from the lawsuit, it will be over 
$2 million more. 

SEE TABLE 1 

There have been questions 
about the Land Claims money 
that has been paid out to the 
elders. From 1998 thru 2012 a 
total of $48,403,683 has been 
paid to the elders. Below is a 
chart that will show total pay- 
ments by year. 

SEE TABLE 2 

With $19.9 million in Land 
Claims, the fund has paid out 
over $48 million and it will con- 
tinue paying for years to come. 

It may not be much but it is still 
something. Keep in mind, as the 


check amounts will get lower. 
This could change if we get a 
new source of money to add to 
the Land Claims fund. 

I would like tribal members 


a credit union when all of the 
Land Claims money is back in a 
bank account with a low interest 
rate. By opening our own credit 
union we could offer car loans, 


We could have our casinos bank 
there as well. Any interest mon- 
ies earned could go back into the 
Land Claims for future payments 
to our growing elder population. 


Table 1 : Greektown Cost to Tribe 

Total directly contributed to Greektown from tribal resources. $150,683,257 

Net received less payouts to the Greeks ($77,163,499) and other mins 74,142,353 


Net upside down $ 76,540,904 

Interest on money borrowed for Greektown (pd up north) $ 24,995,467 

Legal Expenses - Bankruptcy 797,261 

Op expenses ($10.1 million) less mgmt.fee received ($9.7 million) 425,810 


Total all inclusive dollar cost to the Tribe $102,759,442 


Table 2: Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians Analysis of Land Claims Fund Revenues and Distributions to Elders Calendar Year Basis - 

1998 Through September 2012 




1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

Total 

Revenues: 

Interest - Tribal & Guarantee 

Interest & Dividends Other 

Gains (Losses) on Investments - Realized 
Transfers In 

600,000 

770,073 

1,777,866 

1,733,400 

1,050,000 

1,073,748 

526,344 

1,885,761 

227,666 

2,250,000 

3,114,348 

1,425,000 

414,270 

(157,186) 

2,200,000 

367,712 

(114,942) 

982,496 

1,725,000 

889,569 

25,946 

2,268,078 

1,200,000 

965,749 

(113,720) 

1,005,060 

1,200,000 

968,318 

(515,153) 

1,735,299 

2,240,000 

861,391 

259,572 

2,513,120 

2,400,000 

517,796 

(916,159) 

2,635,766 

2,400,000 

22,248 

(1,000) 

2.400.000 
49,813 
(6,783) 

1.450.000 

2,400,000 

53,182 

10,894 

1,800,000 

33,141 

21,090,000 

11,987,119 

1,003,345 

14,323,219 

Total Revenues 

4,881,339 

2,650,092 

2,113,427 

5,364,348 

1,682,084 

3,435,266 

4,908,593 

3,057,089 

3,388,464 

5,874,083 

4,637,403 

2,421,248 

3,893,030 

2,464,076 

1,833,141 

48,403,683 

Expenditures: 

Distributions to Elders 

1,733,400 

2,468,419 

2,653,943 

2,844,471 

3,099,891 

3,393,633 

4,056,473 

4,133,811 

4,700,170 

4,957,562 

5,332,800 

2,214,520 

2,403,609 

2,387,811 

2,377,050 

48,757,563 

Excess of Revenue over 

3,147,939 

181,673 

(540,516) 

2,519,877 

(1,417,807) 

41,633 

852,120 

(1,076,722) 

(1,311,706) 

916,521 

(695,397) 

206,728 

1,489,421 

76,265 

(543,909) 

(353,880) 

(under) Expenditures 

















Payment amounts: 

















Taxable 






993.00 

706.00 

389.00 

630.00 

838.00 

860.00 






Non-taxable 

900.00 

1,232.78 

1,263.79 

1,280.14 

1,339.00 

307.00 

894.00 

1,211.00 

970.00 

762.00 

740.00 

630.00 

649.00 

614.00 

575.00 


Total 

900.00 

1,232.78 

1,263.79 

1,280.14 

1,339.00 

1,300.00 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

630.00 

649.00 

614.00 

575.00 













Except for 1998, payments are based upon prior year’s activity. 
Did not start splitting out taxable and non-taxable until 2003. 


Generations to come affected by what we do now 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


My intention in this unit report 
was to update you on the upcom- 
ing “Review of the Constitution” 
scheduled for Nov. 8, 9 and 10. 1 
support constitutional reform and 
I’m looking forward to finally 
getting down to the serious and 
substantive work at hand. 

I’ve spent the last month lis- 
tening and gathering input from 
our tribal citizens and attempting 


to get the review documents into 
their hands so they can evaluate 
the implications before us. 

I’ve conducted my own 
personal research starting with 
the selected papers of Felix S . 
Cohen, and working through 
the occasional papers generated 
by Harvard’s John F. Kennedy 
School of Government’s American 
Indian Development Project, and 
University of Arizona’s Native 
Nations Institute, to name a few. 

Since 2008, I’ve taken the time 
to study and read everything pub- 
lished by other tribal nations who 
have exercised their self-deter- 
mined right to create their own 
constitution. 

I’ve reviewed our own tribal 
documents, from the original 
resolution calling for a constitu- 
tion convention, to the subsequent 
tribal actions that bring us to the 
current “review.” 

I’ve done this study in order 
to be as best prepared as I can, to 


humbly carry out the responsibili- 
ties you have entrusted to me. 

And so it was with much 
frustration that, on the eve of the 
“review” I read over the weekend, 
these public comments from our 
chairman: 

“Our tribal founders, ances- 
tors, forefathers and mothers or 
Nokomis - Mishomis would be 
ashamed that our current board 
has languished over this project. 
They would look for leadership to 
see who is leading our path for- 
ward and who is merely making 
excuses. 

“Personally, I find it immoral 
for any elected board member to 
sit on this document. We spent 
over $400,000 and nearly 7 years 
and have nothing to show for it! 

“There are six board members 
up for re-election in about a year 
and half. Watch the score board 
and let’s send those packing if 
they work against a new constitu- 
tion!” 


These words smack of intimi- 
dation. For the chairman to call on 
the names of our dead ancestors 
and loved ones, in order to strong 
arm a preferred outcome to the 
constitutional review process, is 
beyond disrespectful on so many 
levels. 

Rather than fostering a healthy 
and vigorous dialog on each of the 
provisional amendments within 
the document, he has chosen to 
portray board members who take 
seriously their duties as “immor- 
al” or “against the constitution” 
and calls into question the integ- 
rity of the board. 

I call upon our chairman to 
stop with this type of rhetoric 
that poisons the process, under- 
mines governance and dishonors 
our loved ones. I doubt that any 
of our ancestors would condone 
our chairman’s penchant for raw, 
bully tactic politics. 

And, with all due respect for 
the amount of money expended, 


that in and of itself is not reason 
enough to move forward on a 
document that we will have to 
abide with for generations to 
come. A poorly written constitu- 
tion can bring ill tidings to an 
Indian community and genera- 
tions of horrific problems to the 
people and the governing bod- 
ies of our tribal nation. If the 
constitution is worth doing (and 
I believe it is), then it is worth 
doing right. And no amount of 
pre-emptive brow beating is 
going to force me to rubber stamp 
such a profoundly important 
foundation document, without the 
due diligence it deserves. 

I can promise you this: I will 
remain committed to constitution- 
al reform until the project is ready 
to be voted upon — however 
much time that entails. I promise 
not to rubber stamp anything that 
is not ready for your ultimate 
consideration. 

Chi Miigwech. 


Past, present board travel available to membership 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IV 


During the month of October, I 
spent 167 hours combined on the 
road and attending meetings. This 


time does not include constituent 
phone calls, emails, or reading 
material. I believe as board mem- 
bers we need to be transparent 
with our membership. 

During the board meeting held 
on Oct. 16 at the St. Ignace casi- 
no, Director Causley introduced a 
resolution stating: 

Board of directors travel - BE 
IT RESOLVED, that the board 
of directors office, will compile a 
complete detailed list of all cur- 
rent board members travel for any 
past expenses including any funds 
released due to travel for the 
chairman and the board, and shall 
be released to the tribal chair- 
man, board of directors and any 
tribal member upon request. BE 
IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 


all future travel information will 
be made available to the member- 
ship upon request. 

The problem with this resolu- 
tion was that she only wanted to 
look at current board members. 

I was able to amend her resolu- 
tion to include all past and cur- 
rent chairman and board members 
and all team members’ travel. 

This was approved by a majority 
of our board. Some board mem- 
bers talk about being open to the 
membership but why would we 
want to only look at the current 
board why not look at everybody 
that is traveling on tribal dollars. 
The membership will be able to 
view this document by making an 
appointment at the administration 
office on Ashmun Street in the 


Sault. 

Director Chase and I have 
informed the chairman that we 
need to get our tribal paper out 
to the membership in a timelier 
manner. It takes almost a month 
for members in the outlying areas 
to get their papers. By the time 
you get your paper an event you 
might have wanted to participate 
in has already gone by. This is 
frustrating for us and the mem- 
bership. 

Unit 4 Christmas party dates 
are as follows: 

— Escanaba, Willow Creek 
Building, Dec. 8 from 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. 

— Manistique, Manistique 
Tribal Center, Dec. 15 from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 


— Marquette, NMU book- 
store, Dec. 16 from 1 to 3 p.m. 
Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Cell: (906) 203-6699 

Email: DMorrow@saulttribe.net 

RO. Box 441 

Manistique, MI 49854 


Email jdburton@ 
saulttribe.net to 
be added to our 
email news list. 
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Malloy offers critique of proposed constitution 



By the time you receive this 
paper, there will have been con- 
stitutional review meetings held 
in Sault Ste. Marie from Nov. 

9 though 12. The purpose is to 
review recommendations and 
take remarks regarding the con- 
stitution, in its entirety, which 
was proposed in 2007. Last 
month, I worked with Jennifer 
Dale-Burton, the editor of this 
newspaper, to have the whole 
document reprinted to allow you 
an opportunity to have a second 
look at it. Having done that, I 
feel better about providing my 
opinion and input on the docu- 
ment. 

To follow are specifics that 
worry me about the new con- 
stitution. These are the things 
I believe can and should be 
amended in the proposed docu- 
ment: 

Article II; Sec 2 - Pardon 
Panel - I do not believe that 
there should be a wide open 
ability to pardon people. While 
I am sure this was written with 
the best of intents and purposes, 
some things are unpardonable. 
And this document is meant to 
be the law of the land from here 
forward. The pardon panel is an 
issue for me for several reasons. 
What if we have a group of 


people who are willing to pro- 
vide pardons for a fee. It doesn’t 
say anything about that in the 
law. What if they pardon fam- 
ily or friends for political gain 
or advantage? There is room 
for corruption in the way it is 
written. And again, some things 
should not be pardoned. 

Article III - Territory and 
Jurisdiction - As proposed, the 
document claims all of the air 
(including airspace), land and 
waters of the 1836 ceded terri- 
tory, including subsurface and 
surface waters, minerals, natural 
resources. First of all, there are 
other tribes residing within these 
boundaries. Second, how are we 
going to patrol and enforce laws 
in this identified territory, not to 
mention airspace? And keep in 
mind that the assertion of juris- 
diction means that you not only 
have laws to cover the area, but 
also the demonstrated ability to 
enforce those laws. It doesn’t 
make sense to me. Perhaps if the 
territory was tribal owned lands 
and any citizens exercising their 
rights within the ceded territory, 
but airspace and mineral rights 
within the ceded territory of 
1836 seems a bit farfetched. 

Article IV - Membership - I 
love the fact that the mandate 
of being a U.S. citizen has been 
removed. But I wish they would 
have also removed the restric- 
tion on dual membership. What 
is wrong with belonging to more 
than one tribe if your ancestry 
is such that it qualifies you for 
both? If you are a member of 
two tribes, what is the harm to 
our citizenry? Is it the services 
issue? If so, why not allow the 
dual citizenship and identify a 
coordination of benefits instead 
of making one deny a portion of 
their identity? 

Article VI - Judicial Branch 


- I am of the opinion that ALL/ 
EVERY judge(s) should be 
attorneys ! They would have to 
hold a license through the Bar 
Association and if they commit 
an act that is in conflict with 
the laws and ethics of that Bar 
Association, they do more than 
lose the job or an election, they 
lose their ability to practice law 
all together and ergo their liveli- 
hood. 

Article VII - Legislative 
Branch - I don’t think it’s fair to 
make people vote in an at-large 
unit if they are from or have ties 
to the original five voting dis- 
tricts. People should be able to 
choose what district they vote in 
if they reside outside the service 
area. This article also allows for 
a felon to run for office if par- 
doned by the courts just three 
years after the conviction, I don’t 
like that. It also mandates a total 
of 120 days to pass legislation 
not related to budget modifi- 
cations. I believe that a time 
restriction and period of review 
is prudent, but four months is too 
long to have effective govern- 
ment, programs and services. 

And the power of executive 
veto concerns me, think of the 
“what ifs.” As far as redistrict- 
ing, it leaves it to the Election 
Commission, which I will get to 
when I address Article XI. 

Article VIII - Executive 
Branch - The prosecutor and 
ogemaa can be a pardoned felon 
as it is now written. And, again, 

I have issues with the power of 
veto in so much as it is wide 
open. 

Article X - Newspaper 

- Although this article states 
that there will be an independent 
newspaper separate from politi- 
cal branches, it goes on to say 
that a “Newspaper Board” will 
be established with non-elected 


officials SELECTED by the 
highest ELECTED official of 
each branch! What’s independent 
about that? This board will make 
and enforce the rules it sets, 
and it will be able to appoint 
and remove a chief editor. This 
is so NOT independent and the 
members deserve an independent 
newspaper! 

Article XI - Elections - Well, 
I may be off the wall here 
because I would prefer to have 
independent elections as opposed 
to an Election Commission 
appointed by elected officials. 

I take no issue with the current 
Election Committee. However, 
one must think of all the scenari- 
os that would be allowed to play 
out under the worst of circum- 
stances and look at what value 
there is in the laws that govern. 

Article VII - Legislative 
- Section 5 (e) The set asides of 
7 percent, while done with the 
best intent for tribal financial 
well being, have no place in a 
constitution. This is a policy and 
procedure issue and should not 
be placed within a “law of the 
land” document. 

Article XIII - Referendum 
and Initiative - and Article XIV 
Amendments - The only prob- 
lem I have with either of these is 
that it should read 10 percent of 
the number of voters who par- 
ticipated in the previous election 
as opposed to 10 percent of the 
eligible voters . The referendum 
piece also fails to address actions 
of the legislative branch while 
waiting for the outcome of the 
referendum. I can think of two 
recent referendums that were 
of no consequence because the 
action was taken and was irre- 
versible no matter the outcome 
of the referendum. Money was 
paid out even though the voters 
denied payments. Once paid, the 


money was not returned and no 
effort was made by the chairman 
at that time to secure those funds 
pending the outcome of the ref- 
erendum. 

So, there you have my con- 
cerns on the proposed consti- 
tution as it currently reads. It 
required more than just reading 
it. I had to think of different 
scenarios on the good and bad 
sides of each in order to see if it 
worked and if it had the ability 
to be abused or misinterpreted. 
It’s not hard to read, but the pos- 
sibilities are mind boggling ! I 
wanted people to form their own 
opinions first without reading 
my concerns and being possibly 
influenced by what I wrote. I 
could be off target or missed 
something very important. 

There are several items placed 
in the proposed document that 
are typically not “constitutional” 
items. Instead they are policies, 
procedures and administrative 
items and need to be culled from 
the draft. 

If we can’t get through all of 
the little items quickly, I believe 
in putting forward the separation 
of powers, the right of referen- 
dum and initiative and removing 
the BIA from our law making 
process. I would prefer to make 
sure those concerns I have out- 
lined are addressed in each case, 
and having said that, I would 
have no problem putting these 
things out to a vote of the people 
as soon as possible. That would 
offer an opportunity to empower 
the membership, provide checks 
and balances, and make us inde- 
pendent from the BIA. 

As always, you can reach me 
at dmalloy@saulttribe.net or 
(906) 440-9762. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy, Unit I Represent- 
ative 


Sorenson reports board activities for 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


The board met with all mem- 
bership and internal services’ 
departments from Oct. 3 through 
Oct. 5 and again on Oct. 8 to find 
ways to balance the $3 .5 million 
deficit for the 2013 budget. The 
savings were found in areas with 
vacant positions that were not 
going to be filled, training and 
travel budgets were downsized 
and the majority of savings was 
in the health budget. For many 
years we have budgeted for tribal 
support dollars to fund services at 
the health clinics but every year 
we are collecting more and more 
money from third party billing. 
The great news is currently the 
health center is operating with- 


out any support from the tribe. 
The health centers are operating 
on Indian Health Service dol- 
lars, grants and revenue from 
third party billing. I would like 
to thank the Health Division 
for doing a great job becoming 
self-sufficient. I would also like 
to thank all the other divisions 
and program managers for find- 
ing ways to save the tribe money 
when everyone has their list of 
needs and wants. The best news 
of all is that we did not have to 
cut any jobs or services. 

During the budget review, we 
discussed hiring an efficiency 
expert from an outside agency to 
come into the organization and 
find out where we can make effi- 
ciencies. There will be a resolu- 
tion brought forward at the next 
meeting to hire that person or 
agency. 

On Oct. 15, Eddy Edwards 
(tribal councilman and chair- 
man of the Great Lakes Housing 
Commission for the Keweenaw 
Bay Tribe) came to talk with the 
Sault Tribe Housing Commission 
about economic development. 

He began by saying, “Many 
times we create a dependence or 
handout instead of a hand up or 
self-sufficiency with our mem- 
bers.” We can’t just provide them 
with services but need to create 


opportunities and give them tools 
to want to succeed on their own. 
Eddy has worked with his tribe 
to create many businesses under 
their housing authority such as 
a building supply company, car 
wash, laundry mat, plumbing 
and heating company, a financial 
institution and gas station. This 
has created employment oppor- 
tunities and afforded revenue for 
housing opportunities. They are 
able to provide a revolving loan 
fund for home improvement or 
business loans. They created an 
IDA program for members to be 
able to fund education expenses, 
vehicle purchases, braces, home 
ownership and business start up. 
Currently I believe the tribe is 
only providing the IDA for home 
ownership. He gave us many 
great ideas. I hope he will come 
back to talk to the whole board 
about their tribe’s accomplish- 
ments and to help our housing 
authority develop business oppor- 
tunities for us. 

On Oct. 24 and Oct. 27, I sat 
in on the prosecutor interviews. It 
is unfortunate that we have such 
a limited number of applicants 
for our professional positions. We 
need to encourage more of our 
people to pursue degrees in these 
areas by providing incentives 
such as loan repayment or better 


scholarship opportunities. 

On Oct. 24, 1 attended a 
wild game feast for the Unit III 
elders, it was put on by the YEA 
kids and their leaders, Sue St. 
Onge, Francie Wyers and Connie 
Watson. They had a good turn out 
and the food was great. 

On Oct. 25 and 26, 1 attended 
another training on the tribal 
action plan. There was a commu- 
nity input session on the evening 
of the 25th and focus groups 
with tribal court, ACFS and the 
youth. We are going to be moving 
forward with putting together a 
survey for all our members. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 26, 
Mackinac Straits Hospital pre- 
sented an award to the tribe for 
our partnership with the hospital. 
Frank Foster and Pat Shannon 
were also present when CEO 
Rod Nelson presented Chairman 
Payment with the award. 

On Oct. 27, 1 attended the 
Rickey family’s ghost feast. The 
Grandmother Moon Singers and 
the Little Thunder Drum group 
were present for the celebration. 
There was a great turn out and an 
abundance of great food. 

On Oct. 31 , we had Tribal 
Gaming Commission roles and 
responsibilities training. 

On Nov. 1 , 1 rode with Denise 
Chase and Darcy Morrow to 


October 

Lansing to be a part of the official 
signing of the purchase of the 
parcel that will hold our boutique 
casino. We will immediately 
proceed to apply for trust on this 
land. 

I would like to take this time 
to thank all of our employees 
for bringing us to where we are 
today. Without your hard work 
and dedication, our members 
wouldn’t have so many services 
or programs to count on. The 
hardest part of this new position 
is not seeing all my co-workers at 
the Shores casino. I miss you all 
and want you to hold your heads 
up high because you guys are a 
great bunch of people. 

For questions or concerns, 
email me at bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net, call me at my office 
643-2123 (Fridays 9 a.m.-ll 
a.m.), or cell 430-0536. 

Remember that Unit III meet- 
ings are on the fourth Monday 
of the month at 6 p.m. at the 
McCann School. 

Moving? 

Call us at 1-800-251 -6597 
to update your address. To 
ensure your address is cor- 
rect at the post office, go to 
https://moversguide.usps. 
com for fowarding forms. 
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Causley 



lana Causley, Director, 

Unit II 

COST SAVINGS 

In my last unit report, I 
explained that the 2013 schedule 
B budget was approved on the 
condition that we would meet 
directly and identify cost savings 
in the amount of $3.5 million. 

The following meetings set up, 
started with the administration 
along with all program directors 
and managers meeting and mak- 
ing recommendations or provid- 
ing options in each line item 
within their department’s budget. 
As explained to the board it was 
made clear that all recommenda- 
tions and options would not affect 
direct services or employment 
positions. 

In the second step, the chair- 
man and the board met with each 
division director or program man- 
ager and discussed how the sav- 
ings would effect the deptarment. 
After days of this process we 
modified our 2013 governmental 
budget without reducing funding 
for direct services or eliminating 
any employment positions. 

I was a little concerned after 
seeing the savings in depart- 
ments’ budgets that could be cut 
without affecting services. In 
the Health budget, there was an 
estimated savings of over $3 mil- 
lion identified with no plan to use 
the funding amount. I understand 
that all budgets have some pad- 
ding, but vacant positions, travel, 
and amounts requested when 
the funding had no intention on 
being utilized is an extrememly 
cumbersome way to project a 
budget, because after identifying 
savings it looks as though we cut 
and that is not the case. We only 
reduced amounts recommendeded 
by the managers of the programs. 
As a leader attempting to bal- 
ance a budget and identify fund- 
ing needed for services, it’s hard 
when some additional funding is 
requested when there is no inten- 
tion to use it. Especially when 
other departments, such as our 
Cultural Department, is operating 
at bare bones and has identified 
in detail additional money for 
program needs. 

I will be requesting that we 
steer toward unit based budgets, 
which means we will have the 
real numbers of members served 
based on the amounts requested. 
For example, if a program asked 
for $120,000, the amounts would 
be broken down on how much of 
this goes to administration and 
how much goes to direct service. 
With our budget constraints, it’s 
going to take a measure like this 
to keep our most utilized services 
available. We need to change the 
way we project budgets and I will 
continue to request this. 


discusses 

NATIONAL ISSUES 

This past month I attended 
tribal rights, sovereignty and eco- 
nomic development conferences 
in Las Vegas, Nev. The conference 
was one of the most informative 
that I have attended (although I 
didn’t like Nevada). The main 
focus of the conference was to 
review the current and significant 
issues facing Indian country and 
our sovereignty. 

One main item discussed was 
the class action lawsuit our tribe is 
a party to and has retained coun- 
cil to assist. Lloyd Miller from 
Sonosky, Chambers reviewed and 
educated tribes with the Rajah 
case. This is the lawsuit against 
the federal government for under- 
calculating the totals paid out to 
tribes for the contract support 
costs we incur as self-governance 
tribes. The federal government has 
responsibility to pay these costs 
and continuously over the years we 
have not been paid the full amount. 
Each year, Congress has had 
money in the budget appropriated 
to fund the self-governance tribes’ 
contract support costs, but used the 
money elsewhere. 

The statute states that the gov- 
ernment will pay up front, in full, 
our contract support costs, which 
includes departments such as Law 
Enforcement and Indian Health 
Services. We are a party to this 
lawsuit and I have written about it 
in past reports. This lawsuit could 
be so beneficial to our tribe and 
others — billions of dollars are 
owed and to make the federal gov- 
ernment accountable will secure 
money needed for the future. I’m 
very relieved we are part of this 
lawsuit and will update as we 
move forward. 

Other updates discussed on the 
national level were the sequestra- 
tion and the Bush era tax cut. 

Tribes cannot sustain the needs 
we have now and the funding cuts 
discussed would hurt our programs 
even more. Our leadership needs to 
be proactive about the trust respon- 
sibility that is owed to us and also 
be mindful that, if the sequestration 
happens, we need to be fully pre- 
pared. Our administration is aware 
of this and our leadership should 
be doing its part to demand protec- 
tion of our programs. 

Two other major issues left 
unresolved is the reauthorization 
of the Violence Against Women 
Act and tribal economic develop- 
ment bonds. Both items will be 
at the forefront after the congres- 
sional recess. Our department 
has been very active in being a 
voice for this program and it’s one 
that is very successful within our 
tribe. We spoke about IRS rules, 
development bonds, tribal, state 
tax sharing bonds, union in the 
workplace, self-governance rules, 
energy activities, NLRB activities 
and sovereign activities that will 
enhance our tribal families. 
ONLINE GAMING 

One last item I will highlight 
and demands our full attention and 
action plan is “online gaming.” 
Online gaming is a sovereign right 
that we hold as a federally recog- 
nized tribe. The market is untapped 
at this point and it is estimated 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
could be made. This part of the 
conference was the most important 
to me as we heard about other 
tribes’ plans to move forward now 
before the market becomes satu- 


local, national tribal issues 
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Kids show off their mandalas at this year’s Hessel Fall Feast. 


rated. Director Pine has taken the 
lead in keeping this in the forefront 
with our gaming executives and all 
information will be passed on to 
assist with our plans moving for- 
ward. We need to act now before 
states make certain online gaming 
activities legal. It’s an untapped 
revenue source that our tribe needs 
to be the experts on. 

I highlighted the issues and 
activities here and all information 
is provided to the entire board for 
review. I will be requesting action 
plans from the departments on 
other items with information being 
provided to them as well. 

TRIBAL ORGANIZATION 

As I write this report, and have 
stated in the past, it’s always excit- 
ing to come back home bringing 
thoughts, plans and updates to our 
tribe but the difficult part is keep- 
ing focus and looking and moving 
toward the real future. We still 
have positions that have no direc- 
tors, such as human resources, 
executive director and a CEO. The 
chairman has a responsibility that 
is huge, working toward all goals 
from the board and the day-to-day 
oversight of all governmental staff 
that it leaves our businesses open 
to being on the back burner. This 
is not a criticism; it’s a fact. There 
is so much we can be doing and 
again, it’s difficult to keep every- 
one focused on the real future we 
need as a tribal nation. We are 
here putting out fires, rearranging 
offices, robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
whining who needs more author- 
ity, bringing up old wounds and 
all while the real issues within our 
tribal nation are ignored or left to a 
later date. In all, I’m glad I attend- 
ed and will educate and update 
my fellow board members on the 
needs that had been discussed and 
can work together toward. 
LANSING CASINO PROJECT 

I would like to inform you of 
some board actions. After much 
discussion, I introduced a resolu- 
tion to make board of directors’ 
travel open to the membership 
upon request. We speak about lead- 
ership and our role within the tribe; 
it’s imperative you feel that the 
information can be provided when 
asked. 

We passed a resolution to pur- 
chase land for the Lansing casino. 
It’s an ongoing plan, and I’m still 
skeptical, but firming up the plans 
is at the forefront, and the plan is 
tighter than it once was. The land 
transaction completed included 
a parcel adjacent to the Lansing 
center at Michigan Avenue and 
Larch. The tribe acquired the 


land for $280,000 plus $9,000 in 
closing costs. The purchase price 
includes the full market value of 
the land. We have an agreement 
with the city to close on the other 
two parcels over time, assuming 
all approvals for the project are 
secured. 

LONG-TERM 2 PERCENT 

In our unit, we have requested 
discussions on long-term 2 percent 
agreements with no action being 
taken at this point. I will keep it 
on the agenda until it is resolved. 
At the beginning of this report, I 
wrote about padding budgets and 
real plans to secure services in our 
unit. Director Hollo well and I have 
met with both the health director 
and chairman on plans to regain 
past clinical health services offered 
in our unit, namely, DeTour and 
Drummond. These were cut in 
2008. We are still waiting for infor- 
mation and we will keep the issue 
on the agenda. 

FIGHTING DRUG ABUSE 

In my last few reports, I wrote 
about our immediate need to 
address the drug issues in our 
communities. This past month, I 
and Director Sorenson, along with 
the court and a few other depart- 
ments, met to discuss and create 
a “tribal action plan” to address 
the needs and move the entire 
tribe toward the needs and goals 
to assist our communities. First I 
want to thank the departments that 
attended and I’m grateful for the 
commitment, but the meeting was 
not well attended and we discussed 
the gaps we have to overcome and 
the participants’ concern moving 
forward at this point. This plan will 
not work without full participa- 
tion and commitment by our entire 
tribe. In attendance was Center 
for Court Innovation’s Senior 
Associate Sarah Reckless. The 
session was held to discuss the sta- 
tistics we face for evaluation and 
implementation (we didn’t have 
them), create an advisory board 
(all departments were not there to 
be represented) and create a tribal 
action plan for our individual com- 
munities (because all units have 
individual needs, for example, 

Unit II has rural access to services 
issues) and a presentation on com- 
munity assessment projects that 
have worked for other tribes. 

We discussed community 
assessment surveys and what will 
happen once developed to make 
sure it’s not just to collect data, talk 
and do nothing with it. Other items 
we discussed were to identify and 
prioritize challenges, engage com- 
munity members, build support for 


future projects and collect baseline 
data. 

In closing on this update, the 
above details the scale of participa- 
tion we need. I suggested at the 
meeting that the board members 
go to their elder groups and youth 
groups to identify the needs per 
unit — this will put the issue on 
the forefront and create awareness 
from the board to their individual 
units. There is so much work to 
be done on this cause and I had 
immediately contacted the chair- 
man in order to ensure his support 
and assistance on making sure all 
departments had a seat at the table 
and the need for this plan to NOT 
fizzle out and become a commit- 
tee with no real plan. Our next 
meeting is on Nov. 6 and I expect 
a better attendance. I will be dis- 
cussing with the entire board the 
thoughts on each session and with 
the meetings and calls I have from 
our respective unit. I will be at the 
table to ensure our community’s 
role, involvement and needs. 
Again, thank you to all depart- 
ments that did attend. 
CONSTITUTION UPDATE 

One last update is the imple- 
mentation of the review group to 
look over our draft constitution. As 
you all know when we started this, 
years ago, I have always been in 
support of the process. When we 
first started the project, the board 
was directed not to get involved in 
the draft and this was detailed in 
the “constitutional convention plan 
document.” You can review a copy 
by contacting Joanne Carr. 

Moving forward, I agree that 
it should be reviewed again but 
the original committee that vol- 
unteered countless hours needs to 
be part of the process, many items 
were viewed problematic and to be 
factual, we didn’t have the fund- 
ing to implement certain changes. 

I have continuously requested 
that we do amendments and plan 
financially for each so we acquire 
the much needed changes to our 
currant constitution (we did it with 
board members prohibited from 
working for tribe when elected in 
office) so we can do it for all items 
we need immediate correction on. 

Please read the draft in the 
last tribal paper and call me with 
your comment. We have discussed 
this at many unit, elder, youth 
and coffee sit down meetings, so 
I’m very vested in the process. I 
represent Unit II and some items 
within the current draft have been 
brought to my attention with no 
real avenue for us to make changes 
at this point. I’m looking forward 
to seeing the plan moving forward 
to have input and please read the 
document and be vocal about your 
comments and concerns to all your 
reps, committee members and 
elder groups. 

HESSEL FALL FEAST 

Lastly, in Hessel we held our 
annual fall feast and pipe gathering 
this past weekend. The turn out 
was so amazing — community, 
family, youth and elders came and 
visited for the day. Chi miigwech 
to our community drum, Muukwa 
Giizek, I’m so proud and thankful 
for you guys, we all are. Thank 
you to our committee and visitors 
who helped keep our culture thriv- 
ing and keeps us going. 

Baamapii, 

Lana Causley, (906) 484-2954, 
cell (906) 322-3818, lcausley@ 
saulttribe.net and Facebook. 
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Departmental staff learn how to do home energy audits 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Tribal staff take training to conduct home enregy audits. Seated, left to 
right, John Miller and Arlon Goforth of the Housing Authority. Standing, 
left to right, Kathie Brosemer and Joe McKerchie, Environmental 
Department; Cris Rowley, Building Science Academy; Gary Knutsen, 
Kewadin Casino and Ryan Nolan of the Health Department. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department and Sault Tribe 
Housing are partnering to offer 
a new service within the tribe 
— home energy audits. Under 
a grant from the Department of 
Energy, 10 tribal employees from 
six departments within the tribe are 
participating in training provided 
by Building Science Academy, a 
Michigan based training school 
specializing in training energy 
auditors for energy, weatherization 
and performance standards. 

The Sault Tribe energy audit 
team will be able to use the lat- 
est building science technology to 
locate and help resolve heating, 
cooling, base load and air leakage 
problems in homes on the tribe’s 
reservation sites. During the certi- 
fication process, these employees 
are learning how the house works 
as a system and why some homes 
need modifications to make them 
more energy-efficient, safe and 
comfortable. 

Some of the topics covered in 


their training include: building 
envelope, thermal and pressure 
boundaries, air sealing, blower 
door technology and testing, com- 
bustion safety and energy conser- 
vation strategies. 


After passing their written and 
field exams in December the team 
will receive a certificate of comple- 
tion and the Building Performance 
Institute national certification. 

Sault Tribe Planning and 


Development Specialist Jeff Holt 
and Environmental Program 
Manager Kathie Brosmer agree the 
energy audit services could be used 
beyond tribal housing to include 
governmental buildings, tribal 
health centers and casinos. 

Brosmer said, in the past, 
the Housing Department had to 
contract with outside agencies 
for energy audits, including the 
Intertribal Council of Michigan. 
The training, Brosmer said, will 
allow energy audits to be per- 
formed in-house. The group is also 
learning how to interpret infrared 
camera imagery and under a sepa- 
rate DOE grant Brosmer will be 
ordering four high tech infrared 
cameras, two blower motor door 
systems and manometers, which 
are devices used to measure pres- 
sure. 

Brosmer said she is happy 
about having this new capability. 
“When you air seal and condi- 
tion a home and properly insu- 
late it — and do it scientifically 
— it changes everything about that 


home and improves inner air qual- 
ity,” she said. 

“I think it would be exciting 
to see the tribe have a company it 
owns and operates that could go 
out into the community and pro- 
vide these services. There is poten- 
tial for that,” she added. 

Holt said there might be room 
for expansion of the program in the 
future to include any tribal member 
in the service area who would like 
an energy audit of their home or 
business. 

Under another grant from the 
DOE, the tribe is finishing up its 
energy retrofit and energy audits 
project that was used to replace 
light bulbs in 29 governmental 
buildings. The last of those grant 
dollars are being used to install 
exterior lighting for Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center and 
a few other tribal buildings. 

“We have been told by the DOE 
that they look to the Sault Tribe for 
leadership on different programs,” 
Holt said. “We like to think we are 
leaders in Indian Country.” 


From “McLeod Report ” pg 23 
invasive species have nearly 
collapsed Lake Huron, and the 
pictures I saw of fish with two 
mouths, and the green slime that 
covers the lake bottom and fowls 
out our fishermen’s nets. I spoke 
of the dead birds lining the shores 
of Lake Michigan after eating 
round gobies, an invasive fish 
that were infected with botulism. 

I asked Mr. Washburn to “sound 
the alarm,” because if nothing is 
done, we are all in danger. 

At MAST, I learned how 
important it is for us to communi- 
cate our needs at local and nation- 
al levels. I plan to help “tell our 
stories” to legislators in any way 
that I can, up to and including 
walking the Hill in Washington, 
D.C. I am reminded of my ances- 
tors who traveled to D.C. to speak 
for our people, and I am honored 
to follow in their footsteps. 

In the area of education, I 
continue to serve as the chairper- 
son of the Bahweting Fiduciary 
Committee. At our next meeting, 
we will have a presentation from 
the eighth grade class regarding 
their class trip and will discuss 
expansion plans for the school. 

We will also receive an update on 
how the school is addressing the 
academic needs of its students. I 
miss being a teacher, and having 
a daily impact on our children’s 
education, and it is such a good 
feeling to still be involved with 
schools and students ! I do not 
regret my decision to serve on our 


tribes’ board of directors, I just 
miss the kids ! 

In December, I will be host- 
ing a FREE event for children. I 
plan to show the movie, “Polar 
Express,” and kids are invited 
to attend wearing their pajamas! 
There will be a conductor punch- 
ing tickets, hot chocolate and 
cookies served by dancers (like 
in the movie), train whistling and 
at the end, none other than Santa 
himself, handing out silver bells, 
so that all children will believe! 

After spending time reflecting 
on the “matters of my heart” and 
narrowing my focus, I see that 
this past month has been produc- 
tive and good. I attended the Drug 
Court Committee, Inland fishing, 
board workshops, as well as regu- 
lar and special board of directors’ 
meetings. I spent many days in 
“financial and budget” sessions, 
and I know that we are making 
headway. It has been a difficult 
time for our board of directors as 
we struggled with budgets, the 
needs of our tribe and a myriad 
of issues that have led to tough 
decisions and friction among our 
people. But, I continue to feel 
blessed by our members and am 
grateful for all the opportunities 
that I have been given to serve. 

By the time my next unit report 
is due, we will know who the next 
president of the United States 
is. I will have more information 
available regarding the Affordable 
Health Care Act and how it affects 
Native people, and hopefully there 


will be good news that sequestra- 
tion is no longer a threat to federal 
programs. I have high hopes for 
the future! 

Please continue to contact me 
with your thoughts and concerns. 


Nathan LaCost says hello archery 
hunting from the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation in the moun- 
tains of Arizona with a turkey for 
the freezer. 



You are the reason that I am here. 
You can reach me through my 
personal phone, email, Facebook 
or Twitter. I appreciate those of 
you who have contacted me and 
I encourage others to reach out to 


me as well. Miigwech to all. 
Bamapii, 

Jen, 

(906) 440-9151 

Jennifermcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com 


Members have hunting success 



Adam Mullins, 14, of St. Ignace, took a 250-pound bear opening day in 
the Trout Lake area. His brother Lewie assisted him with his first bear 
hunt. A freshman at LaSalle High School, he is the son of Mark and 
Mary Mullins of St. Ignace. 


201 3 Black Lake Sturgeon Lottery Application 

The Inland Fish and Wildlife Department will conduct a lottery on December 1 7, 201 2 to determine who will have the opportunity to harvest a sturgeon in Black 
Lake in 2013 . Application are due by 5:00 PM Friday December 14 . Please fill out the following application and return to Sault Tribe Law Enforcement at: PO Box 

1 829, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. 


First Name 



Middle Name 


Last Name 


Address 



City 


State 


Zipcode 


File Number (Red # on Tribal ID) 
STS# 


Date of Birth 


Sex 


Phone Number 
email address 






Dream Milkers Theater + Saiilt Stc* Marie, Mi 

1 - 800 -KEWADIN I kewadin*com 






Jimmy Snuka 
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UWE WRESTLING 

SUPERSTAR 

SHOWDOWN 

Q& A with Select UWE 
Superstars - Grand Ballroom 
Friday, November 23 
at 6t00 p.m* 

Saturday, November 24 

at 7:00 p*m* 


NOVEMBER 

Theory of a Deadman 

12th | 7 p.m. | Monday | $28*50 | On Sale Now 

Q& A with Select 
UWE Wrestling Superstars 

Kewadin’s Grand Ballroom 
23rd | 6 p.m. | Friday | $20,00 | On Sale Now 

UWE Wrestling Superstar 
Showdown 

24th | 7 p.m. | Saturday 
$25,00, $32,00, $42,50 | On Sale Now 

DECEMBER 

Brenda Lees Christmas Show 

14th | 7 p.m, | Friday | $28.50 | On Sale Now 
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Sault Tribe reps in Washington, D.C., visit long time friend, Representative John Dingell (D-Michigan), while 
Unit III Director Keith Massaway was attending a tax meeting: (L-R) Legislative Director Mike McCoy, Unit I 
Director Cathy Abramson, Rep. Dingell, Unit I Director Jennifer McLeod, Tribal Chairperson Aaron Payment 
and tribal member and D.C. consultant, Meghan Kelly Starling. 
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JUNIOR SINGERS — Loaghyn 
Lesley Ailing, 4, and Kewaquam 
Gibson, 5 (L-R), at the Sault Tribe’s 
Veterans Powwow in Kinross, 
sit with their fathers’ drum, the 
Sturgeon Bay Singers from the 
Petoskey/Harbor Springs area. 
(See more on pg. 2.) 

The next powwow is Dec. 31 at 
the Lake Superior State University 
Norris Center. Sault Tribe is host- 
ing the 2012 New Year’s Eve 
Sobriety Powwow. 

A feast will be held at 4 p.m., a 
three-person hand drum competi- 
tion at 6 p.m. (prizes!) and grand 
entry at 7 p.m. 

The Little Spirit Moon Spiritual 
Gathering will be held prior to the 
powwow on Saturday, Dec. 29, 
12-6 p.m. at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building, 11 Ice Circle. 
There will be a lunch social at 
noon, a teaching circle at 1 p.m. 
and a give-away at 5 p.m. 


Tribal reps go to DC 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— Sault Tribe Chairperson 
Aaron Payment, Unit I Directors 
Cathy Abramson and Jennifer 
McLeod and Unit III Director 
Keith Massaway, along with 
Legislative Director Mike 
McCoy, attended the Dec. 5 
White House Tribal Nations 
Conference at the Department of 
the Interior. Sault Tribe leaders 
connected with President Obama 
along with Interior Secretary 
Ken Salazar, Education Secretary 
Arne Duncan, Treasury Deputy 
Secretary Neal Wolin, Commerce 
Acting Secretary Rebecca Blank, 
Health and Human Services 
Secretary Kathleen Sebelius, 
Agriculture Secretary Tom 
Vilsack, Transportation Secretary 
Ray LaHood and Labor Secretary 
Hilda Solis, among other offi- 
cials. 

Tribal leaders made the most 
of their time in D.C. with a full 
slate of legislative visits, includ- 
ing the Michigan Congressional 
delegation and representatives. 

Top issues were restora- 


tion of tribal provisions in the 
Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA), reauthorization of the 
Special Diabetes Program, Inland 
Consent Decree implementation 
appropriations, and a number 
of consequences arising from a 
possible 8 .2 percent cut in the 
federal budget, which would 
negatively impact the tribe’s 
membership services, especially 
children. 

The tribal officials partici- 
pated in an Indian Health Service 
Tribal Listening Session as an 
additional opportunity for tribal 
leaders to provide input and 
dialogue with the IHS direc- 
tor. Payment also met with 
Transportation and U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service officials. 

This was the fourth White 
House Tribal Nations Conference 
for the Obama Administration, 
as the president continues to 
build upon his commitment to 
strengthen the government-to- 
government relationship with 
Indian Country. (See Chairperson 
Payment’s report on page 19.) 


Effective Nov. 1 : CHS notice of 
change in covered priorities 


Contract Health Service 
(CHS) is a federally-funded 
program. Those eligible are 
Sault Tribe members whose 
permanent residency is in the 
CHS seven-county delivery area 
in Chippewa, Mackinac, Luce, 
Schoolcraft, Alger, Delta and 
Marquette counties . Our fiscal 
year is from Oct. 1 , 2012, to 
Sept. 30,2013. 

Due to concerns over “seques- 
tration” (at the federal level), 
which could lead to a 2-8 per- 
cent cut in monies budgeted 
for CHS for this fiscal year, the 
CHS Review Committee recom- 
mended addressing this potential 
decrease in funds now in lieu of 
waiting for January 2013, when 
we hope that a formal agreement 
will be signed by the current 
Administration (Congress) on the 
amount that CHS will be receiv- 
ing. 

To be pro-active for the 
upcoming fiscal year CHS pri- 
orities of coverage for outside 
referrals has changed as of Nov. 
1, 2012, to cover the following 
categories: 

Category 1: Emergent/ 
acutely urgent care services 
— Diagnostic or therapeutic ser- 
vices that are necessary to pre- 
vent immediate death or serious 
impairment. 

Category II: Acute primary 
and preventative care services — 
Aimed at prevention of disease 
and disability, such as screening 
colonoscopies, f/u stress tests in 
patient with known CAD (most 
of these services are available 
at tribal facilities, such as pap 


smears, PSA testing, mammo- 
grams, and therefore not covered 
under CHS). 

Category III: Specialty diag- 
nostic testing as ordered by tribal 
clinic physicians, such as cat 
scans, stress tests, MRI, etc. tests 
that cannot be provided thru our 
tribal clinics. 

The CHS Review Committee 
has recommended covering com- 
mon exceptions due to increased 
morbidity associated with 
untreated disease — cholecystec- 
tomy for recurrent biliary colic, 
sleep studies in patients meeting 
criteria, ortho surgeries to cor- 
rect instability created by acute 
injury, and also to repair nerve 
impingement, physical therapy 
for patients referred outside of 
the Sault to contracted provid- 
ers- 12 visits, rheumatology care 
for RA for DMARD treatment, 
nephrology for diabetics with 
declining renal function, pul- 
monologist for management of 
pulmonary sarcoidisis, surgical 
repair of abdominal hernias, 
ortho/interventional radiology 
- epidural steroid injections for 
spinal stenosis/disc herniation. 

The CHS Office is located 
at the Tribal Health and Human 
Services Building, third floor, 
2864 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783, phone 632- 
5220 or (800) 922-0582. Staff 
are CHS Utilization Manager 
Tina Fox, CHS certifier Carol 
Pages-Montie and patient care 
coordinators Kim Menard (A- 
G), Nicole McKechnie (H-N) 
and Claudette Crook (M-Z), and 
elder worker Barbara Dietz. 
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Photos by Josh Homminga 

FEAST — Local veterans were honored with a feast on Nov. 9 at the 
tribe’s ceremonial building and they were remembered at a powwow on 
Nov. 10 at the Kinross Recreation Center in Kincheloe, Mich. 



Veteran Les Ailing, right, and his son, Loaghyn Lesley Ailing, 4. 



Veterans and their families getting ready to enjoy a meal and good company. 



Veterans and their families and friends celebrating an early Veteran’s Day Nov. 9, honoring Sault Tribe members who are military veterans. 
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Photos by Brenda Austin 


Celebrating our veterans continued Nov. 10 at the annual Honoring Our Veterans Powwow at the Kinross Recreation Center. Above, flag carriers posting the colors after the grand entry. 
Below, left, an intertribal dance. Below, right, Jingle dress and fancy shawl dancers. 
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must register for tax benefits 


Resident 

Sault Tribe members liv- 
ing in and around the tribe’s 
service area are eligible for tax 
benefits. The tribe and the State 
of Michigan signed a tax agree- 
ment that benefits many members 
whose principal residence is 
within specific agreement areas 
which are often on or near tribal 
reservations. The complete tax 
agreement and maps of agree- 
ment areas are available on the 
tribe’s website at www.saulttribe. 
com. 

Members living in the agree- 
ment area receive state tax 
discounts on many purchases. 


members 

The agreement applies to the 
Michigan sales tax (six percent of 
retail price), use tax (six percent 
of purchase price), motor fuel 
tax, cigarette tax and the single 
business tax. 

Members are also entitled 
to an annual income tax refund 
check, which is four percent 
of adjusted gross income and 
must be filed when filing your 
income taxes. Members who do 
not live in the agreement area 
are not eligible to receive sales 
tax discounts, tax exemptions or 
an income tax refund. However, 
they are able to receive gas, die- 


sel and cigarette tax discounts at 
certain retail stores located in the 
agreement areas. Fuel and ciga- 
rette tax discounts are realized at 
the time of purchase. 

If you are age 16 or over and 
want to receive these tax ben- 
efits, you are required to sign a 
Sault Tribe tax agreement regis- 
tration card to verify your resi- 
dency in an agreement area. 

Before you can request an 
annual tax refund or tax exemp- 
tion, you must first sign and 
return a registration card to the 
Sault Tribe Tax Office to verify 
your residency in a tax agree- 


ment area. This is mandatory 
for all members. After your resi- 
dency has been verified by the 
tax office, a letter will be sent to 
you confirming your status in the 
agreement area. 

If you are unsure if you are 
registered, please call Candace 
Blocher at the tax office at 632- 
6281, or toll free (866) 632- 
628 1 1 , to verify your card is on 
file. Once registered, members 
are then required to fill out cer- 
tain tax forms and submit it to 
the state or tribe’s tax office. 

It is the member’s responsibil- 
ity to notify the tribal tax office 


when they change addresses, 
even if the address change is 
still in an agreement area. Please 
note, if you have moved out of 
a tax agreement area and still 
receive certain tax benefits or 
exemptions through the agree- 
ment, it may be considered tax 
fraud. Please contact your per- 
sonal accountant or call the tribal 
tax office with questions. 

Members are responsible for 
complying with the agreement 
and are encouraged to contact the 
Sault Tribe Tax Office with any 
questions about any of its provi- 
sions. 


Higher Education Committee opening 

The Higher Education Committee has an opening for one tribal 
member. The selected candidate will help review scholarship essays for 
the annual scholarship competition, and review and recommend poli- 
cies regarding our Higher Education programs. 

Interested members should submit a letter of consideration stating 
why they are interested in serving on the Higher Education Committee 
and a copy of their tribal card to: Angeline Boulley, 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Please contact Angeline Boulley at (906) 635-6050 or aboulley@ 
saulttribe.net with any questions. 


Bidding open for outboard motors 

The Inter-Tribal Fisheries and Assessment Program is accepting 
bids on two 225hp 2002 Honda outboard motors with four stroke, elec- 
tric start, power trim and tilt, and gasoline. Dry weight is 599 pounds. 

One motor is counter rotating. These motors have been well main- 
tained. Minimum bid is $4,500 for each. 

Contact the Inter-Tribal Fisheries and Assessment Program, 179 
W 3 Mile Road, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, Mary Menominee 
- mmenominee@saulttribe.net, (906) 632-0072. 

All bids should be sent to Tamara Roche, Sault Tribe Purchasing 
Department, 2186 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Deadline is Dec. 28, 2012, by 3 p.m. 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority consolidates 


The Sault Tribe Housing Authority is pleased to announce that 
the Resident Services office and staff have moved to the Housing 
Administration building, 154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Mich. The Housing 
Authority Force Account staff recently completed construction on the 
addition to the Administration building. 

The new location allows all Housing Authority staff to be under one 
roof. For many years, the Housing staff has worked from several dif- 
ferent locations. The vision of a one-stop shop for all Housing services 
is now a reality. 

Contact Information: 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 154 Parkside, Kincheloe, MI 49788, 
(906) 495-1450, 1 (800) 794-4072; 

(906) 495-1456 Fax - Resident Services/Homeownership; 

(906) 495-5981 Fax - Maintenance/Modernization. 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcment holiday greetings 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
would like to wish everyone a 
very Merry Christmas and a Safe 
and Happy New Year. 

If you choose to celebrate dur- 
ing this holiday season, please 
remember to do so responsibly. If 
you drink, don’t drive. Use a des- 
ignated driver. 

LEARN HOW DETECT IDENTITY THEFT 

The best way to detect identity theft is to monitor your 
accounts and bank statements each month and check your 
credit report regularly. Learn how to detect identity theft. 

If you discover that you are a victim of identity theft, take 
steps to respond and recover as soon as possible. You can find 
forms, sample letters and other tools from the Federal Trade 
Commission. 



Hessel Community Committee elected 


After celebrating one of the 
most successful powwows in 
Hessel, the Mukkwa Giizhik 
Community Committee elected 
members and officers during the 
Oct. 4 meeting. 

Members include Dorothy 
Currie, Steve Smith, Sam 
Doyle, Bonnie Jensen, Josh 
McLarahmore, Becky Parish, 
Helmut Umbrasas and Terry 
LaTour. 

Elected officers are John 
Causley and Joe Parish as cultural 
and spiritual advisors; Calvin 
Burnside as sergeant- at-arms; 
Joanne Umbrasses, public rela- 
tions; Robin LaTour, treasurer; 
Terrie Milligan, secretary; Lana 
Causley, co-chair; Lisa Burnside, 
chair. 

The Mukkwa Giizhik 
Community Committee planned 
the second annual Gathering of 
the Pipes Ceremony on Nov. 

3 . Future agenda items include 
fundraising for the 21st annual 
Gathering of the Eagles Powwow 
on Aug. 16, 17 and 18, 2013, 


and fundraising for the Mukkwa 
Giizhik Drum to attend a pow- 
wow in South Dakota. 

I would like to thank every- 
one for giving your time to the 
Mukkwa Giizhik Community 
Committee. We truly have a cul- 
tural committee with each mem- 
ber bringing with them special 
gifts that makes our committee a 
strong spiritual committee. 

I would like to thank Chairman 
Aaron Payment for your support 
and the extra funding toward 
our 20th annual celebration. Chi 
miigwetch to Unit II Director 
Catherine Hollo well for your 
guidance, time and energy you 
put into making our powwow a 
success. Chi miigwetch to Unit II 
Director Lana Causley for your 
continued support in serving as 
co-chair on the Mukkwa Giizhik 
Community Committee. The 
leadership and dedication you 
provide to our cultural programs 
is sincerely appreciated and is 
setting the example for many to 
follow. 


I would also like to thank the 
Mukkwa Giizhik Community 
Drum: Terry LaTour, Phil 
Andrews, James Landreville, 
Jeanette Landreville, Matthew 
Landreville, Gregory Currie, Val- 
Jean LaTour, Morgan McQuiston, 
Josh McLarahmore, Josh 
Salvador, Joe Dutcher, Ian 
Dutcher and John Dutcher. 

Chi miigwetch to our commu- 
nity members not listed for your 
support with our cultural activi- 
ties, we can not succeed without 
our community support. 

Sincerely, 

Lisa Burnside 

Mukkwa Giizhik Community 
Committee co-chair 
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Constitution review in progress 


Photo by Rick Smith 

A group of about 30 members of the tribe’s Constitution Committee, Elders Advisory Committee, board of 
directors, legal staff and others recently began review sessions on the revised language of the preamble and 
14 articles of the Sault Tribe Constitution. The initial series of sessions took place over a three-day period 
from Nov. 9 through Nov. 11 at the Kewadin Casino and Convention Center in Sault Ste. Marie. Sessions will 
likely continue until the review is completed and the public is invited to observe the proceedings. 
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Michigan tribes huddle over changing health policies 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Officials representing interests of Michigan’s American Indian tribes met at the Kewadin Casino and Con- 
vention Center in Sault Ste. Marie on Nov. 8 to discuss issues related to coming health insurance exchanges 
and Medicaid expansion. 


By Rick Smith 

Representatives of the United 
Tribes of Michigan, Indian 
Health Service, National Indian 
Health Board and others met in 
Sault Ste. Marie at the Kewadin 
Casino and Convention Center 
on Nov. 8. The officials met to 
discuss changes in health care 
that will be coming in the next 
two years under provisions of the 
Affordable Care Act. 

In general, the presentations 
included an overview of the 
Affordable Care Act and discus- 
sions on the functions and ben- 
efits of online health insurance 
exchanges with a focus on tribal 
preparation for participation in 
state or federal exchanges and 
Medicaid expansion. 

The idea behind health insur- 
ance exchanges is that, by 2014, 
they will provide competitive and 
consolidated marketplaces to shop 
and compare affordable health 
insurance options for individuals 
and small businesses. According 
to the federal government, the 
exchanges will bring new trans- 
parency in shopping for health 
insurance and allow comparisons 
of plans based on price and qual- 


LANSING, Mich. -The Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians on Nov. 12 asked a fed- 
eral judge to dismiss the state of 
Michigan’s lawsuit seeking to 
block the tribe from starting the 
process to take land into trust 
under the Michigan Indian Land 
Claims Settlement Act for a 
Lansing casino. 

On Sept. 7, State Attorney 
General Bill Schuette filed a law- 
suit in the U.S. District Court for 
the Western District of Michigan 
to stop the Lansing casino proj- 
ect. The tribe asked U.S. District 
Court Judge Robert J. Jonker to 
dismiss the lawsuit, arguing it is 
totally without merit. 

“The essence of our motion is 
this: because the state’s lawsuit is 
utterly without merit, it should be 
dismissed and dismissed quick- 
ly,” said Sault Tribe Chairperson 
Aaron Payment. 

Despite the litigation, the City 


ity. The increasing competition 
between insurance companies 
and the ability of individuals and 
small businesses to band together 
to purchase insurance will help 


of Lansing and the tribe continue 
to move full speed ahead on all 
plans for the casino. 

On Nov. 1 , the city and tribe 
completed a critical step in their 
effort to win federal approval of 
the $245 million casino, which 
will be built adjacent to the 
Lansing Center in the heart of 
the city’s entertainment district. 
On that day, the tribe completed 
the agreement to purchase the 
city-owned land adjacent to the 
Lansing Center where the casino 
will be built. 

Pending the outcome of the 
litigation, the tribe will soon 
apply to the federal government 
to take the land into trust, clear- 
ing the way for the construc- 
tion of the 125,000-square-foot 
casino. The casino is expected 
to create an estimated 1 ,500 per- 
manent jobs at the property and 
more than 700 construction jobs. 

The Sault Tribe has success- 


lower costs. 

According to the Tribal 
Education and Outreach 
Consortium, the Affordable Care 
Act allows for the creation of 


fully operated Indian casinos in 
the state since 1984 and currently 
owns five Kewadin Casino prop- 
erties in the Upper Peninsula. 
With more than 40,000 members, 
the Sault Tribe is the largest 
federally-recognized tribe east 
of the Mississippi and one of the 
largest job providers in Northern 
Michigan with 1 ,900 employees 
at its casinos, other businesses, 
and tribal government agencies. 

The tribe will use casino rev- 
enues to improve programs and 
services to members, including 
health care, education, housing, 
elder care, social services and 
more. 

The City of Lansing will use 
its annual revenue payments 
from the facility to create the 
Lansing Promise, a program to 
fund four-year college scholar- 
ships for Lansing School District 
graduates. 

The land transaction corn- 


health insurance exchanges in 
each state, but the federal govern- 
ment will conduct exchanges in 
states that do not commit to the 
program. States across the coun- 


pleted on Nov. 1 includes a 
parcel adjacent to the Lansing 
Center at Michigan Avenue and 
Larch, which the tribe acquired 
for a total cost of $280,000, plus 
$9,000 in closing costs. The pur- 
chase price reflects the full fair 
market value of the land. The 
agreement between the city and 
tribe is for the tribe to close on 
the other two other parcels of 
land over time at a price already 
agreed to by all parties, assuming 
all approvals for the project are 
secured. 

Plans for the casino include 
up to 3 ,000 slot machines and 
48 table games with assorted 
bars and restaurants in an urban 
modern-themed property. The 
project has been approved by the 
Lansing City Council, the Sault 
Tribe Board of Directors and 
the Sault Tribe membership in a 
tribal referendum held earlier this 
year. 


try have received grants to estab- 
lish exchanges, but not all states 
have committed to establishing 
exchanges at this time. 

The exchanges will be found 
on online websites where indi- 
viduals may buy health insurance 
for themselves and their families, 
small businesses may do the same 
for their employees and tribes 
may buy policies for their mem- 
bers. Beginning on Jan. 1, 2014, 
there will be exchanges in every 
state in the country operated by 
either states or the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The State of Michigan received 
a total of $10,849,077 in fed- 
eral grants to plan and establish 
a health insurance exchange. 
Governor Rick Snyder favors 
having Michigan run its own 
exchange and some Senate 
Republicans agree with a state 
operation, but House Republicans 
opposed to “Obamacare” have so 
far balked at establishing a state 
operated exchange. Consequently, 
Snyder and his administra- 
tion have been developing an 
exchange largely run by the fed- 
eral government with a limited 
role for the state. 


MOVING? 



Don’t forget to call Tribal 
Enrollment at (800) 251- 
6597 with your new address 
so that you don’t miss an 
issue of your tribal news- 
paper. 

Please fill out a U.S. Postal 
Service moving kit as well, 
so that they know your new 
address is correct. You can 
do it all online by visiting 
moversguide.usps.com/icoa 
and get $500 in valuable 
coupons at the same time. 


Tribe asks for dismissal of state suit 



10 Minute 

011 Change 
Center 
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CARWASH 


Tribal Member Owned and Operated! 


3165 1-75 Bus. Spur Sault Ste. Marie Ml 

Monday thru Friday open 8:30 - 6 
Saturday open 9-4 Closed Sunday 


UNLOCK YOUR DREAMS! 


tyet into- a, 

1R.etieMe ‘Ve/iicle 
ftefrvie OU 
‘TOcttt&i 

0 ?6*uwci*ty Cow 

44 2.9% 


Conventional Rates as low as 2.9%. 

Call our Experts and let us put you in a 
ride TO YOUR FUTURE, NOT YOUR PAST. 


Onaway Auto & Finance Co. 

21061 M-68 Onaway, Ml 49765 989-733-8191 or 877-956-7368 

www.onawayauto.com 


★ ★ We are happy to assist Resident Tribal Members with their tax exemption certificates! ★ ★ 





SPECIAL FINANCING, Buy Here Pay Here. 
Hundreds of Quality Fleet turn-ins to 
choose from. Call Today! 
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Sault Tribe 2012 general election end report 


From the Sault Tribe 
Election Committee 

Listed below is the election 
end cycle report, it includes total 
ballots mailed out, total ballots 
counted, post office summary, 
issue summary, mail-out report 
from post office and daily sum- 
maries from post offices (ballots 
received) . 

As with all elections, the 
information is provided to the 
board of directors and concludes 
the election cycle. 


Total ballots mailed 

Unit I 

6,629 

Unit II 

2,008 

Unit III 

2874 

Unit IV 

2106 

UnitV 

1057 

Total 

14,674 


Ballots counted 
Unit I 3,471 

Unit II 1,004 

Unit III 1,034 

Unit IV 908 

Unit V 465 

Total 7,482 

POST OFFICE REPORT 
Mail received and charged 
for by the United States Postal 
Service from June 6 through 
June 28, 2012: 

Total charged 7,516 
Please note that the 34 
item discrepancy between bal- 
lots counted and what the post 
office charged is attributed to 
additional items being placed 
into the ballot box and incor- 
rectly charged to our account, 
these items included several pri- 


mary ballots, LSSU housing and 
Christian Freedom Fund return 
mail. 

ISSUE SUMMARY 

We had several issues regard- 
ing the count for the general 
election. Listed below were the 
issues and how the Election 
Committee addressed them: 

Chairman posting — As pre- 
viously reported to the board of 
directors (attached explanation) 
following the general election 
count, the Election Committee 
experienced a posting issue 
regarding the tabulation of the 
chairman results. The steps we 
take to ensure accuracy allowed 
us to note a problem with the 
posting. The Election Committee 
immediately took action to locate 
candidates and inform them of 
the posting issue. We knew the 
posting of the numbers were 
not keeping up with the actual 
count, we also knew the outcome 
would not change. We informed 
the candidates of said action and 
made note to the public. 

UNIT IV BATCH REPORTS 
— During the investigation of 
the posting issue, it became 
apparent to the entire commit- 
tee that we were unable to print 
off any Unit IV batch reports on 
count night. Batch reports are 
used to make sure the scanners 
are accurately reflecting what 
is being counted. The Election 
Committee then had batch 
reports made for the entire unit 
and conducted a hand-count to 
verify the scanner count. The 
Election Committee concluded 
the scanner count was 100 per- 
cent accurate. 

UNDELIVERABLE BAL- 
LOTS — Following the contest 
period, the Election Committee 
retrieves the second ballot box. 
This box is the undeliverables 
as determined by the post office. 
We keep the second box at the 
post office as to not allow access 
to additional ballots during the 
election cycle, its one of the 
security measures we place on 
ourselves to prevent the percep- 
tion of possible ballot tampering. 
Upon receipt of the box, we had 
712 undeliverables . 


DISTRICT VOTING RESULTS 


District Voting 


UNIT 1 

Inside 

Outside Total 

Cathy Abramson 

1098 

906 

2,004 

Bernard Bouschor 

923 

388 

1,311 

DJ Hoffman 

856 

678 

1,534 

Dennis McKelvie 

958 

631 

1,589 

Jennifer McLeod 

715 

861 

1,576 

Christine McPherson 

696 

737 

1,433 

UNIT II 

Inside 

Outside Total 

William Baker 

249 

150 

399 

Lana Causley 

368 

225 

593 

UNIT III 

Inside 

Outside Total 

Patrick Rickley 

325 

414 

739 

Bridged Sorenson 

469 

409 

878 

UNIT IV 

Inside 

Outside Total 

Tom Miller 

291 

120 

411 

Darcy Morrow 

355 

120 

475 


District Voting for Chairman 


Inside 

Outside Total 

Joe Eitrem 

2133 

1091 

3,224 

Aaron Payment 

2134 

2016 

4,150 

DISTRICT 

Joe Eitrem 

Aaron Payment 

Unit I Inside 

1113 


815 

Unit I Outside 

522 


958 

Unit II Inside 

336 


279 

Unit II Outside 

157 


218 

Unit III Inside 

428 


345 

Unit III Outside 

305 


530 

Unit IV Inside 

128 


531 

Unit IV Outside 

51 


193 

Unit V Inside 

128 


164 

Unit V Outside 

56 


117 


Sign up for a digital subscription 
for a chance to WIN an iPad! 


Here at the tribal newspaper 
office, we are very concerned 
about the costs of rising postage. 

This January, we will see a 
hike of 2.57 percent. That will 
cost the tribe another $2,000 
per year added to the $84,000 it 
already spends mailing the news- 
paper. Now that we have become 
very good at building a great 
digital newspaper, exactly like the 
hard copy except on the screen 
instead of your hands, we are 
offering it in place of the mailed 
copy. Everyone who signs up will 
receive the newspaper much ear- 
lier than when released in print. 

Just fill out the form to the 
right; you also have the option of 
signing up for email news. 

The deadline for the iPad 
drawing is Jan. 30. Call (906) 
632-6398 with any questions. 
Miigwech and happy holidays ! 


win an iPad mini 

TRIBAL MEMBERS! Sign up for the digital edition 
of the tribal newspaper and enter a drawing for a 
new iPad mini with 32G and wifi. Fill out the form 
below. Your address willl be removed from the mail- 
ing list for a minumum of one year. 

Full name: 

Mailing Address: 

Email address: 

□ Check here if you agree your name and address 
can be deleted from the mailing list. 

□ Check here if you would like regular tribal news 
updates in between newspaper editions. 

Mail to: Sault Tribe Communcations Dept., 531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. 


This was a significant 
increase to our usual 70-100 we 
normally received. Assisted by 
Enrollment, it has been deter- 
mined that only a small amount 
(eight) were genuinely good 
addresses and should have been 
mailed. The remaining hundreds 
were, in fact, bad addresses. Our 
Enrollment records have been 
updated and steps are being 
made to address the high number 
of bad addresses the tribe has 
— additional newspaper post- 
ings are planned. The tribe as a 
whole may also want to look into 
a process to allow and mandate 
address sharing among all the 
tribe’s vast services. 

UNIT I POSTING - Recent- 
ly (Sept. 12), the chairman made 
the Election Committee aware 
of a second posting issue made 
on election night. Pictures were 
provided that illustrated a series 
of postings that were concerning. 
Specifically, they showed Unit I 
results reflecting where only two 
candidates received votes, then 
in the next instance all the can- 
didates had votes and it seems as 
one of the two gained additional 
votes and the other lost votes. 

This was very concerning 
to the entire committee and we 
investigated it immediately. It 
has been determined that the 
results posting for only two can- 
didates, were in fact the results 
for the chairman for just Unit I. 
They were erroneously placed 
in the directors spot, thus only 
reflecting that two candidates 
received votes . What must be 
noted is this occurred during the 
posting issue and attempts were 
being made to have the posting 
of the chair results accurately 
updated. At no time did we have 
any issues with the counting of 
the ballots, it simply was a post- 
ing issue. 

Other systems do not allow 
for posting of results as they are 
tabulated — we do. The Election 
Committee has gone through 
great steps to ensure accuracy 
and at the same time, keep the 
membership informed at the 
count. Unfortunately, we experi- 
enced a problem this time. The 


important part was that we found 
it and took the necessary steps 
to correct it. The committee 
informed the candidates , noted 
the public and corrected the post- 
ing issue. Steps are being made 
to ensure this does not happen 
again — better training, more 
rigorous testing, etc. 
CONCLUSION 

Despite our posting issues, 
the Election Committee feels 
that this is still the best system 
to accurately reflect how the 
membership votes . We conduct 
the election in an open public 
count and post the tabulation 
as it occurs, if any problems do 
arise— we have the ability to 
check into and address concerns. 
The Election Committee received 
no contests to any actions the 
committee has taken or to any of 
the counts conducted. 

The Election Committee feels 
it is important to note that it is 
our sovereign right to hold our 
own elections. We take steps 
to make sure our elections are 
secure and maintain our integ- 
rity to make sure the system 
works. The system works; we 
only experienced a posting 
issue. Whom the membership 
wanted as their representatives 
are serving. Let’s move for- 
ward to ensure that continues. 
We look forward to working 
with the board of directors in 
strengthening this tribe. And 
finally we ask our board of 
directors and the community to 
have faith in the election pro- 
cess and encourage members to 
actively participate in events, 
meetings and most importantly 
their right to vote. 

As with all end-cycle reports , 
the Election Committee took the 
time to compile and check all the 
information to ensure accuracy. 
Historically, we present this in 
the second week of October but 
understand the board’s desire to 
review as quickly as possible. 
With that, this concludes the 
2012 general election report. 

Any questions or con- 
cerns, please contact Michael 
McKerchie. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS ft DRAIN FJEID 
WATER ft SEWER INSTALLATIONS 

COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


He/bftijn 

Plumbing & Heating 

Flumbrf 

] ASi.'TlWT 4 AOTM 


115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
( 906 ) 643-95 95 

Mtiml.iy - Friday HH>5 
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Tribe hires former legal aid attorney as prosecutor 


By Brenda Austin 

Justin Derhammer has been 
hired to replace the vacancy left 
by former Sault Tribe prosecut- 
ing attorney Eric Blubaugh. 
Derhammer, a Sault Tribe mem- 
ber, has spent the past two years 
working for the tribe’s Advocacy 
Resource Center as a legal aid 
attorney. 

Derhammer graduated in 2009 
from Thomas M. Cooley Law 
School in Lansing and also holds 
a Bachelor’s degree from NMU 
in political science. 

The 34-year-old from 
Cheboygan has an exciting year 
of new beginnings ahead of him, 
in addition to his new position he 
and his wife will be celebrating 
their first anniversary in January 
and are expecting the birth of 
their first child in March. 

Overwhelmed by the amount 
of support he has received from 
the local community, Derhammer 
said former prosecutor Eric 
Blubaugh has offered his guid- 
ance and Associate Prosecutor 
Micky (Catherine) Casthene has 
also offered her help during his 



Justin Derhammer recently 
accepted the position as the 
tribal prosecutor. For the past two 
years he has been working for the 
Advocacy Resource Center as a 
legal aid attorney, 
transition between the legal aid 
and prosecutor’s office. 

Derhammer said he is look- 
ing forward to his new duties. 
“We have a really great team and 
I am excited to be a part of it,” 
he said. “The board of directors 


and program directors have been 
really supportive. I would like to 
thank the board for this oppor- 
tunity — I appreciate their trust. 
My door is open and I would 
encourage people to contact me 
with questions or concerns,” he 
said. 

The prosecutor’s office has 
moved from the third floor of the 
tribe’s administration building to 
the tribal court building. 

Blubaugh, who was the 
tribal prosecutor for the past four 
years, has accepted a position as 
the Chippewa County District 
Court Magistrate and Lamily 
Court Referee. His new position 
with the county was created to 
combine the duties of the former 
district court magistrate and the 
former family court juvenile ref- 
eree. And with the retirement of 
the county’s probate judge, the 
county felt there was a need for 
an attorney to hear the matters 
formerly assigned to the judge, 
the referee and the magistrate. 

Blubaugh said, “I am honored 
to be given such an important 
role in the county justice system 


and I look forward to all of the 
challenges.” Although he has 
moved on, Blubaugh said he 
misses “all of the great people I 
worked with at the tribe. My four 
years as tribal prosecutor were 
very rewarding. I have a lot of 
faith in Justin and know that he 
will do a good job as the tribe’s 


On Oct. 19, 2012, Sault Tribe 
member Brian Savard graduated 
from the Michigan State Police 
Academy as a member of the 
123rd Recruit School in Lansing, 
Mich. 

Savard is the son of Kathleen 
and David Savard of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Brian is a graduate of 
LSSU and was formerly an offi- 
cer with the Sault Tribe Police 
Department. Prior to joining the 
State Police Brian was employed 
with the Grand Blanc Police 
Department for 4.5 years. He is 
stationed at the Tri-City Post in 
Saginaw, Mich. 


new prosecutor. As the former 
legal aid attorney he should have 
a smooth transation to his new 
position.” 

The board of directors also 
recently approved a resolution 
to hire an attorney to work with 
Indian Child Welfare Cases and 
the Child Welfare Committee. 



Savard graduates Michigan 
State Police Academy 


Menard grew up on reservation that he now patrols 


By Brenda Austin 

As a young boy living on the Sault 
Tribe reservation in a house behind the 
tribe’s police station, Dan Menard used 
to look up to his uncles’ friends when 
they stopped by in uniform to say ‘hi.’ 
Today, he is working with those same 
officers that as a young boy he thought 
were so cool and who provided him with 
good role models — Officers Mike Pins 
and Mike Povey and Chief of Police Bob 
Marchand. 

Menard, 22, was hired last March as 
an emergency dispatcher for the depart- 
ment and in July he left that position to 
attend the 17- week Kirtland Regional 
Police Academy located downstate near 
Roscommon, Mich. After an intense week 
at the academy he would make the 3 -hour 



drive home each weekend to spend time 
with his girlfriend, Abbi Began, and their 
three dogs, Biggie, Baby and Jazzabelle 
- American bull dogs and a pit bull. 

He said having her there to support 
him, along with family and friends, made 
attending the academy less stressful. He 
has known Began since they were 1 1 
years old, and two years ago they bought 
a home together. Began is a nursing stu- 
dent at LSSU and will be graduating this 
spring. 

Menard graduated in 2008 from Sault 
Area High School and attended LSSU for 
four years majoring in criminal justice. 

He has just under a year of class work left 

Dan Menard, 22, was hired last March as 
an emergency dispatcher for the Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement Department. 


before attaining his bachelor’s degree. 

He said the police academy was a great 
experience, with the first eight weeks 
being similar to a boot camp. He received 
an award for being the top of the class in 
patrol tactics. He began his duties as an 
officer Nov. 5 and will be working for the 
next 14 weeks with Lield Training Officer 
Mitchell Smith, who will be training him 
until he is ready to go out on patrol on 
his own. He is also spending time with 
Officers Jimmy McLeod and Eric Rye 
doing traffic stops and observing other 
calls. 

Menard’s mother is Kim Menard, who 
works for the tribe’s Contract Health 
Department, and his grandparents are 
Joyce and Don Menard. “I couldn’t have 
done it without them,” he said. 


Calling all Sault Tribe artists! Tribal 
Court requesting proposals for art 


The Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal 
Court seeks tribal artists to create art- 
work representing our Anishinaabe way 
of life (mino-biimadiziwin) . In an effort 
to further reflect the importance of our 
Anishinaabe culture in our justice sys- 
tem, the Tribal Court obtained funding 
through a grant from the Department 
of Justice, award number 2011-IC-BX- 
0008, to purchase tribal artwork for 
display in the George K. Nolan Judicial 
Building. These funds could be awarded 
to an individual artist, a consortium, or 
divided among additional artists depend- 
ing on the proposals. 

The committee is looking for a wide 
variety of proposals covering all types 
of artwork and crafts. Lor example, a 
tikanagan (cradle board) could represent 
the grandfather, Love. Ultimately, we 
would like to have various types of tra- 
ditional artwork representing our culture 
displayed, such as quill work, applique, 
black ash baskets, etc., in the courtroom, 
as well as a painting or drawing to 
appear on the curved wall in the foyer of 
the judicial building. 

In addition, we are seeking submis- 
sions of woodland floral design to 
appear around the top of the courtroom. 


All artwork acquired through this 
project will be owned by the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

A letter of interest, including the 
artist’s concept, proposed pricing, and 
installation schedule (rough sketches 
including scale are also recommended), 
a copy of the artist’s tribal card and 
samples of artwork should be submitted 
to: 

Purchasing Department 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
2186 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Attn: Tamara Roche 
Key criteria for the selection process 
will include art of the highest quality, 
artist’s qualifications and background 
commensurate with the scale and cost 
of the proposal and the maintainability 
of the piece or pieces. Linalists will be 
asked to interview with the selection 
committee to discuss their ideas and 
concepts for the artwork. 

Lor more information, please contact 
Tribal Court at (906) 635-4963 or via 
email at tribalcourt@saulttribe.net. 

The deadline to submit a proposal is 
2 p.m. on Lriday, Jan. 4, 2013. 


Seeking community member for 
Sault Tribe appellate judge 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians seeks a qualified 
community member for the position of 
Appellate Judge in the Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Appellate Court. 

The appellate court meets monthly. 
Oral arguments are conducted in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Appeals filed vary from year to year, 
but typically can be anywhere from one 
to four per year. 

This position includes a $200 per 
month stipend, unless you are an 
employee of the tribe. If a licensed attor- 
ney, this position also pays at the rate of 
$150 per hour with a maximum billing 
of $5,000 per year. 

Qualifications for community mem- 
ber position includes membership in 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians or another American Indian 
tribe. 

If an attorney, applicant must be a 
member in good standing with a State 
Bar. 

To further be considered for these 
positions , applicants should be able to 
demonstrate that they have substantial 
education and experience working with 
tribal, state and federal law, extensive 


knowledge in juvenile, criminal and 
child welfare proceedings and knowl- 
edge and understanding of the history 
and traditions of the Sault Tribe. 

A letter of interest, resume and appli- 
cation should be submitted to Sault Ste. 
Marie Chippewa Tribal Court, 2175 
Shunk Rd., RO. Box 932, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783, Attn: Court adminis- 
trator. 

Applications can be picked up at the 
Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Court 
or found at www.saulttribe.com, in the 
download section of Tribal Court’s web- 
page under the Government tab. A copy 
of Tribal Code is also available to view 
at www.saulttribe.com. 

The deadline to submit an application 
is Dec. 28, 2012. 


For more information, 
contact the court 
administrator’s office 
at (906) 635-7747, 
or via email at 
tswan @saulttribe .net. 
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Repatriation 
assistant hired 


By Brenda Austin 

Colleen St. Onge is excited 
to be working for the Sault 
Tribe in her new position as the 
cultural repatriation assistant. 
She became involved in tribal 
activities at a young 
age, participating in 
the Youth Education 
and Activities Summer 
Youth Program and 
as the president of the 
St. Ignace tribal youth 
council. 

She declared her 
major and minor her 
first semester of col- 
lege, setting herself 
up to come back and 
work for her tribe. 

“That was my goal 
and I did it,” she said. 

St. Onge graduated 
last May from Central 
Michigan University 
with a degree in politi- 
cal science and a con- 
centration in public 
administration with 
a minor in American Indian 
studies. She said her master’s 
degree in public administration 
is her next goal and she is also 
considering master’s programs 
in culture or language from uni- 
versities in Ontario, Canada. 

Prior to accepting her current 
position, she worked with the 
Sault Tribe Alive Youth project 
for three months at the end of 
their grant cycle. 

Although St. Onge is origi- 
nally from Mackinaw Island, 
she resides in St. Ignace and 
makes the 50-mile drive to the 
Sault each morning for work. 

In addition to acting as 
the assistant cultural repatria- 
tion specialist, she is writing 
a Institute of Museum and 
Library Sciences grant for new 
software to update the library’s 
outdated system and potentially 
hire a librarian to help with that 
process. Under that same grant 
proposal, she is working with 
YEA Administrative Assistant 
Dee Eggert in Education to find 
funding for the tribal youth 
councils to travel to cultural 



events and participate in tradi- 
tional crafts and teachings in 
an effort to help sustain tribal 
culture. She said she would 
be acting as a liaison between 
the youth councils and grant- 



funded presenters. She is also 
in the process taking on the 
duties of a current grant the 
department has in addition to 
responding to notifications of 
ancestral remains which have 
been found, potentially could 
be found or are about to be 
released back to the tribes for 
reburial. 

Helping out where she can 
and learning administrative 
duties is not new to St. Onge. 

“I stood in front of the board 
of directors and had a resolu- 
tion passed as a teen. The tribal 
youth councils had a Celebrate 
Native Health grant through 
UNITY and the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation and each 
council prepared a resolution 
to bring to the board. As presi- 
dent of the St. Ignace council, I 
presented our resolution to not 
have any soda pop funded or 
available at youth events — and 
it passed,” she said. 

St. Onge is housed in the 
Sault Tribe Ojibwe Learning 
Center and Library across from 
the former American Cafe. 


Home Improvement Program 
now accepting applications 


The Home Improvement 
Program (HIP) is administered 
by the Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority and is now accepting 
applications to develop a prior- 
ity list for 2012. 

You may be eligible to 
receive HIP assistance if you 
meet the following criteria: 

Applicant must be a Sault 
Tribe member residing within 
the seven county service area; 
your annual income does not 
exceed guidelines; your pres- 
ent housing is substandard, you 
own your home or land; you 
have not received HIP assis- 
tance after Oct. 1, 1986, did not 
acquire your present housing 
through participation in a federal 
government- sponsored housing 
program and you have no other 
resource for housing assistance. 


Applications can be picked 
up at Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority, 154 Parkside Drive, 
Kincheloe, MI 49788. To have 
an application mailed to you, 
please call (800) 495-5598 or 
495-5555. 

Examples of possible repairs 
include, but are not limited to 
the following: 

• Electrical 

• Plumbing 

• Heating system 

• Roofs and gutter systems 

• Foundations 

• Porches and landings* 

• Additions* 

• Weatherization 

• Exterior painting for pres- 
ervation purposes 

• Floor covering* 

• New home 

• Restrictions apply. 


Amber Nolan hired as Law 
Enforcement dispatcher 

By Brenda Austin 

Amber Nolan recently joined the staff of Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement as a dispatcher. The work, she said, is 
interesting and keeps her busy. 

Nolan is a 2005 graduate of Sault Area High School 
and is taking classes at Bay Mills Community College. 
She is working towards a business degree and hopes to 
graduate next year. 

Those of you familiar with the Sault area may 
have seen her at her previous places of employment 
— Clyde’s Drive In and Woody’s One Stop. 

From Sugar Island, Nolan has a brother, Nick, who 
is attending Central Michigan University and parents 
Willard and the late Lisa Nolan. She said her grandmoth- 
er June Nolan was the first tribal registrar back in the 
1970s. 

Nolan just purchased a home on Sugar Island with her 
boyfriend Josh Horner and their dog, Patsy Cline. 

Emergency Dispatcher and Permitting Coordinator 
Kasey Povey has been training Nolan in her new posi- 
tion. Nolan and others from the tribal Law Enforcement 
will be attending a Law Enforcement Information 
Network training this month at central dispatch in 
Kinross as part of their annual training requirements. 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement is housed in the George 
K. Nolan Judicial Building on the tribe’s reservation. 
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A\s the holidays are approaching, we would like to thank our local 
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your support by shopping locally for Christmas this year. 
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Chi Mukwa Summer Recreation Program 
receives grant to help fight obesity in kids 


By Brenda Austin 

The 10- week Summer 
Recreation Program at Chi 
Mukwa Recreation Center 
has received a grant from the 
Intertribal Council of Michigan 
(ITCMI) to help address child- 
hood obesity. 

ITCMI was awarded the 
grant under a program through 
the Michigan Department of 
Community Health (MDCH) in 
November. Ten agencies, includ- 
ing ITCMI, were selected to 
participate in a pilot program to 
increase physical activity and 
improve healthy eating habits for 
children in kindergarten through 
sixth grade. The $915,000 grant 
targets before and after school 
and summer programs for chil- 
dren. 

Shortly after receiving the 


grant, ITCMI announced it would 
be disbursing grant monies to 
four tribes with qualifying pro- 
grams: The Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe for their Parks and 
Recreation After School Program; 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians for the Chi 
Mukwa Summer Recreation 
Program; The Hannahville 
Indian Community After School 
Program and the Bay Mills 
Indian Tribe Ojibway Charter and 
Brimley School Boys and Girls 
Club. 

Chi Mukwa Events Manager 
Tammy Graham and Youth 
Program Administrator Dianna 
Allan said they have been award- 
ed $10,000 initially and could be 
receiving more. The funds will 
be used to provide two healthy 
snacks a day for kids in the 


program along with nutritional 
education. They will be working 
with Connie Watson from Sault 
Tribe Community Health for 
the nutritional component of the 
grant. 

“Our staff are role models 
for the kids and if they see us 
participating in eating healthy 
snacks and having a positive 
attitude about it there will be a 
trickle down effect. They will 
think it’s cool that Miss Dianna 
is eating an apple and dipping it 
in yogurt,” Graham said. “It will 
be easier to implement because 
all of the kids will be eating the 
same thing.” 

Last summer there were about 
93 kids enrolled in the program 
and Graham said they are antici- 
pating between 120 to 140 this 
summer. The 10- week program 


begins the second week of June 
and is for kids ages 5-10. 

The Summer Recreation 
Program offers three options — a 
morning, afternoon or all-day 
program. Last year they extended 
the program two weeks for those 
wishing to pay the additional 
fee. The program is for any child 
whose parent wishes to sign them 
up, tribal or non-tribal. Lees are: 
tribal member, half-day $400 and 
full-day $800. Non-tribal half day 
$500 and full day $1,000. 

Program Manager at the 
ITCMI Cathy Edgerly said day 
care type centers is where kids 
spend much of their time. “Lor 
this reason, after school, boys 
and girls clubs and summer rec- 
reation type programs are prime 
arenas for intervention efforts 
related to obesity prevention 


behaviors. These are locations 
where structured physical activity 
and health behaviors can be eas- 
ily modeled and reinforced,” she 
said. 

According to MDCH Director 
James K. Haveman, obesity 
affects 17 percent of children 
and adolescents today. Which, he 
said, is triple the rate from just 
one generation ago. 

Graham said that when you 
divide out the cost of the Summer 
Recreation Program it comes to 
less than what most people in 
the area pay for day care. The 
cost of the program also includes 
field trips and a t-shirt. Payment 
options are available. 

Lor more information about 
the Chi Mukwa Summer 
Recreation Program, call (906) 
635-7010. 


12 tips of Christmas to help de-stress your holiday season 


Submitted by Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health 

It has been said and even 
sung, that the holiday season is 
the most wonderful time of the 
year! While that may be true, no 
matter what holiday your family 
celebrates this time of the year 
can also be extremely stressful. 
Here are 12 ways to help de- 
stress your family holiday sea- 
son. 

1. Simplify! Simplify! 
Simplify! Simply gifts, decora- 


tions and gatherings... remember 
the reason for the season. 

2. Stay organized. Make a list 
or create a calendar of “things to 
do” and “events to attend.” 

3 . Teach children that giving 
is from the heart not the wallet 
or piggy bank. 

4. Be creative. Creativity 
helps reduce stress. Personalize 
holiday gift making or offer 

a service such as babysitting, 
house cleaning or walking pets. 

5 . Create a budget and stick 


to it. Reduces stress now and 
later. 

6. LAUGH MORE, 

LAUGH OLTEN and BUILD 
MEMORIES! 

7. Repeat something you did 
last year that everyone enjoyed. 
Start a new family tradition. 

8. Remember good nutrition, 
sleep and exercise... very impor- 
tant in reducing stress. 

9. Be realistic with your time. 
It is okay to say “no” to over 
scheduling, over giving and over 


doing it! 

10. Dealing with difficult rel- 
atives during the holidays can be 
stressful. Don’t expect they’ve 
changed. Plan ahead, limit time 
with them and changing your 
attitude can help you cope. 

1 1 . Recognize the signs of 
stress within yourself and your 
family. Children may become 
whiny, overly emotional and 
defiant. Adults may become 
whiny, overly emotional and 
defiant. It is true the busyness of 


the holidays can drain us all of 
energy. 

12. Take time to calm down 
and take a good look at the 
big picture. Then remember to 
breath, meditate and/or pray. 

Lor further questions or assis- 
tance please contact STBH at 
635-6075 or (800) 726-9105. 

Sault Tribe Behavioral Health 
Program wishes all a happy and 
blessed season. 

(Source: Prevent Child Abuse 
Illinois) 


TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

January 25-27, 2013 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

February 8-10, 2013 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p*m* 
Kewadin Sault Ste* Marie 
Every Wednesday - 6 p*m* 
Kewadin St* Ignace 
Weekly winners will be invited back 
at the end of each month to play 
in Poker Mania! 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

January - December 2013 

Every Monday - Christmas & Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 
$500 in weekly prizes at each site ♦ Grand 
prize payout in December at each site ♦ 

BLACKJACK BONANZA 

Selected Sundays 

Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 
Top 50 players will be invited back for a 
$2,500 Grand Prize Tournament! 


c a £ i n £ 


AOIN . CTJM 


NEW YEAR S EVE 
CELEBRATION 


- 


All Kewadin Sites 
Monday December 31, 2012 

Random draws 4 p*m*-ll p*m* every 20 minutes* 
Grand Prize Draws at 11:15 p*m* and 12:30 a*m* 

OVER $45,000 in CASH! 

Must have 25 base points to qualify for the draws 


Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater 

Voted Best Entertainment Venue 
in the Eastern U.P* 

Queensryche 

Saturday January 12 at 7 p*m* 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste* Marie, MI 


Em 


Oak Ridge Boys 

Friday January 25 at 7 p*m* 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste* Marie, MI 


j-. 


CELEBRATE THE DAWN 
OF A NEW AGE 

All Kewadin Sites 

December 21, 2012 

Earn base points for prizes! 

(while supplies last ) 

THE GREAT GADGET GIVEAWAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

January 7-27, 2013 

Monday through Sunday at each site 

Top 5 Base Point Earners at each site will 
WIN GADGETS! 

MUST register to participate . 

PLAYERS DAY SUNDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 base points on your 
Northern Rewards Club card during 
regular club hours* to receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits and be entered into 
random cash drawings from 4-8 p*m* 

*Please note that Club hours vary by site * 

FANTASTIC FRIDAY SOCIAL 

All Kewadin Sites 4 p*tru-10 p*m* 

♦ Random draws on slots & tables 

Earn Double & Triple Points ♦ Top 3 each Friday 

♦ Plus one entry each Friday for the 

Grand Prize Draw! 

FOOTBALL IN THE BARS! 

All Kewadin Sites 
Sundays and Mondays 
Beer Specials and Wings* plus Draws! 
Come watch the games! 

*Please check each location 
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Elder scholarship winners 



Jordan Schwartz is the recipient of an elder scholarship. She is a full 
time student at Bay de Noc Community College persuing a degree in 
actuarial science and works as a teller at Upper Peninsula State Bank. 
Next fall she plans to transfer to the University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire. 



William Carr is the recipient of an elder scholarship and would like to 
say thank you to the elders and tribal members for the scholarship. He 
said it will be a huge help paying for tuition and books. Carr attends 
Wayne State University and is majoring in biology. His goal is to go to 
medical school for orthopedic surgery. He loves sports, hunting, fishing, 
paintball, reading and watching movies. 

REMEMBER: HAND WASHING IS IMPORTANT 

It is flu and cold season and hand washing is one of the most 
effective ways of preventing the spread of common illnesses such as 
cold, flu, pinkeye and more. 

Wash your hands properly by rubbing them together for at least 
30 seconds with soap and water. Simple soap will do — you don’t 
need antibacterial products. In fact, studies have shown that antibac- 
terial soaps are not any more effective at killing germs than regular 
soap. If you cannot wash your hands, use an antibiotic hand wash- 
ing gel product. 

DIAL 211 FOR HUMAN SERVICE RESOURCES IN THE U.P. 

Who can use 211? 

If you’re looking for assistance with a problem and you don’t 
know where to turn, or you simply want information on a particular 
human service issue, 211 is for you. 

When can I call? 

211 is available 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

How does 211 work? 

If you’re in one of the communities covered by the 211 service, 
just pick up your phone and dial 211 , if outside the served commu- 
nities or calling by pay phone or cell phone, you can reach the call 
center directly by dialing (866) 561-2500. 


Grayce McCoy receives a Sault 
Tribe Special Needs Scholarship 

By Brenda Austin like to thank the staff at JKL had cut short last summer. She 


Little Grayce McCoy, 7, likes 
to talk to people and tell them 
her story. She was determined to 
be a part of the interview for this 
article when her mother was con- 
tacted to set up a day and time 
for the meeting. She walked in 
holding her mom Brandy’s hand 
and sat down next to her on the 
couch in the newspaper reception 
area. 

We talked for a bit about her 
pets to break the ice. She has 
two dogs, one big and one small. 
Their names are Ralph and Zoie. 
She also has a pet lizard that left 
a wet spot on her mom’s shirt that 
she likes to giggle about, chick- 
ens that lay eggs and a rooster 
that doesn’t. She is a first grader 
at JKL Bahweting Public School 
Academy and has a punching bag 
at her house she likes to use. 

Grayce likes school, but that 
has not always been the case, 
according to her mom. Until 
this year Brandy had never seen 
her daughter’s face light up at 
the mention of her school day. 

She was in the middle of the 
first grade when they realized 
she needed extra help and made 
the decision to hold her back in 
the first grade again this year. 

She was diagnosed a year ago 
in September as having ADD, 
ADHD, ODD and learning dis- 
abilities. She was started on 
medications last February and her 
mom said that in the next four 
months she jumped four reading 
levels. 

Brandy said her daughter has 
had a lot of one-on-one help 
since kindergarten and all the 
hard work has paid off. “Grayce 
told me when she was in kinder- 
garten that she wasn’t going to 
go to college,” McCoy said. “Her 
confidence this year compared 
to her first two years of school 
has really grown. She never used 
to talk or raise her hand in class 
to ask for help. Her first grade 
teacher, Mrs. Baylis, still to this 
day helps us. We have monthly 
meetings with her para-pro and 
special education teacher and dis- 
cuss things she has improved on 
and things she still has to work 
on. I don’t know what I would do 
without their support,” she said. 

She said the first two years 
Grayce was in school there were 
a lot of tears and uncertainty. “I 
am trying to make it as easy for 
Grayce as possible,” McCoy said. 
“I had never heard her say she 
loves school until this year.” 

She added, “Grayce is a very 
smart girl, she just has some set- 
backs.” 

Grayce and her mom would 


School and most especially 
Mrs. Baylis, Ms. Allison, Ms. 
Morrison, Ms. Davey and her 
reading recovery teacher from 
last year, Mrs. Hoffman. 

Grayce recently found out 
from her mom that she has been 
awarded a Sault Tribe Special 
Needs Scholarship for $1,000, 
which they are going to use to 


purchase a computer and educa- 
tional software. Grayce attends a 
special education class 10 hours 
a week to help her with math and 
reading skills. 

Her mom said they have 
ordered some software that she 
is pretty excited about: Reading 
Egg, School Zone and Sylvain 
Learning Center. McCoy said she 
found the Reading Egg online 
last year and went to the school 
with it. They thought it was such 
an exceptional program that they 
ordered it for the entire school. 

“They thought it was a good 
program even for children with- 
out reading difficulties, it’s edu- 
cational but it’s also fun,” she 
said. “The School Zone software 
comes with workbooks so she can 
do the reading and math work at 
home. She learns better listening 
to audio and taking verbal tests, 
scoring about 50 percent higher 
on tests when the questions are 
read to her.” 

Grayce will be using her new 
computer and headphones in her 
special education class and will 
also be able to incorporate the 
programs into her every day stud- 
ies. 

McCoy said Grayce now 
walks into school with her head 
held high and no longer hides 
behind her long hair, which she 


has come a long way from the 
little girl who used to sit quietly 
in her special spot in her clothes 
closet at home and be uncommu- 
nicative. 

Asked where they were going 
to buy her new computer, Grayce 
said she didn’t know but her 
grandma was going with them, 
“because my grandma knows 


how to get a good deal,” she said. 

As she talked and fidgeted 
a bit she said her favorite book 
is Dr. Seuss’s “Green Eggs and 
Ham” and that she likes to draw 
with pencils. She has a brother 
Dwayne, 12, and a little sister, 
Shelby, 4. And she loves school. 

Four $1,000 Special Needs 
Scholarships are offered to mem- 
bers of the Sault Tribe who have 
a documented physical, learning 
or emotional disability each year. 
Two are for youth under the age 
of 1 8 and two for those 1 8 and 
over. The scholarship must be 
used for educational purposes. 

To learn more about scholar- 
ships offered by the Sault Tribe, 
visit www.saulttribe.com and 
click on the Membership Services 
link on top of the page, then 
scroll down the drop-down menu 
to Education. Towards the bot- 
tom of that page you will see 
the heading “Higher Education 
Program.” Click on that high- 
lighted link and it will take you to 
a listing of available scholarships, 
including the Special Needs 
Scholarship. For further informa- 
tion, contact Higher Education 
Administrative Assistant Brandi 
MacArthur at (906) 635-7784 or 
toll-free (855) 635-7784. She can 
also be contacted by email at: 
bmacarthur @ saulttribelnet . 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Brandy and Grayce McCoy after their interview with the tribal paper. 


Grade reports for the Self-Sufficiency 


Incentive Award are due 


From Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Dept. 

College students who are 
interested in the Self-Sufficiency 
Incentive Award Program must 
submit semester grade reports 
between Dec. 1, 2012, and Jan. 
31, 2013. The program only pays 
for classes passed with a C grade 
or better and does not pay for 
repeat courses. 

In order to be eligible for the 
program, students must submit 


a completed annual application 
packet available online at www. 
saulttribe.com (Get the applica- 
tions from the downloads folder 
on the left of the Education page, 
which listed under Membership 
Services) . The application packet 
includes a checklist and time- 
line for submitting paperwork, 
a 2012-2013 Higher Education 
application, a W-9 form and a 
reminder to submit a copy of the 
student’s Sault Tribe membership 


card. We can not accept expired 
tribal cards and we do not keep 
tribal cards on file. 

The grade report must have 
the student’s first and last name, 
list fall 2012 as the current term, 
list the name of the college, list 
each course and its credit hours 
and the final grade received 
per course. The report must be 
printed directly from the college 
website or printed by the college 
Unofficial transcripts work best. 


Please scan the report and email 
it to bmacarthur@saulttribe.net 
or fax it to (906) 635-7785. We 
cannot accept grade reports that 
have been copied and pasted into 
word or onto an email. It must be 
in its original format. 

Due to the high volume of 
applications, please keep a copy 
of your fax confirmation sheet 
or a copy of the email. We can- 
not accept any late reports, so 
it is imperative that all of your 


required paperwork is submitted 
prior to Jan. 31, 2013. 

This program is for the current 
2012 fall semester only. We can- 
not pay for winter, spring, sum- 
mer or back-date for previous fall 
semesters. 

Please feel free to contact 
Brandi MacArthur, administra- 
tive assistant, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education, if you have any ques- 
tions, bmacarthur@saulttribe.net 
or (906) 635-7784. 
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Photographer intends to document all U.S. tribes 



By Rick Smith 

Matika Wilbur, a young 
woman of the Tulalip (pro- 
nounced TUH-LAY-LUP) Tribes 
of western Washington, recently 
embarked on an extraordinary 
journey that will span the United 
States to develop a current pho- 
tographic document of all feder- 
ally recognized tribes in Indian 
Country. She estimates her arrival 
to be sometime in the coming 
spring to visit tribes in the eastern 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Wilbur, a professional writer, 
photographer and educator, calls 
the ambitious tour Project 562. 
“My goal is to create a book and 
exhibition representing Native 
people from every tribe,” said 
Wilbur. “By exposing the aston- 
ishing variety of the American 
Indian presence and reality at this 
juncture, we will build cultural 
bridges, abandon stereotypes and 
renew and inspire our national 
legacy.” 

She indicated over a century 
has passed since such an expan- 
sive photographic expedition 
focused on American Indians in 
detail. The last such effort was 
in 1906 when renowned pho- 
tographer Edward S . Curtis was 
commissioned by financier J.P. 
Morgan to capture the “disap- 
pearing race.” Back then, the 
work was seen as an opportunity 
to pay respect to a way of life 
before it was forever lost. Wilbur 
hopes to show the enduring rich- 
ness, complex variety, tenacity 
and promise of the still beating 
heart of Indian Country. 

She comes from Tulalip ances- 
try, but Wilbur was raised on the 
Swinomish Indian Reservation 


By Rick Smith 

Secretary of the Interior Ken 
Salazar and Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs Kevin 
Washburn recently announced 
revised streamlined regulations 
for tribes to lease tribal trust 
lands for residential purposes or 
commercial developments. The 
new regulations were formed 
with an eye to expedite increased 
home ownership along with 
speeding business developments 
on tribal lands. 

The regulations become effec- 
tive 30 days after publication 
in the Federal Register on Dec. 

5, 2012, according to the U.S. 
Department of the Interior (DOI). 
The new guidelines essentially 
set time limits for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) to render 
decisions on leases. The limits are 
set at 30 days to render decisions 
on leases for residential purposes 
and 60 days for commercial or 
industrial development. If the 
BIA does not finish reviews of 


of the Puget Sound area. She is a 
graduate of the Rocky Mountain 
School of Photography in 
Missoula, Mont., and the Brooks 
Institute of Photography of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Her work has 
been shown at the Royal British 
Columbia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Nantes Museum of Fine Arts in 
France, the Seattle Art Museum, 
Burke Museum of Natural 
History and Culture and the 
Tacoma Art Museum. 

Her fine art subject matter 
has delved into American Indian 
images across the socioeconomic 
and generational lines from rural 
tribal communities to hardcore 
urban enclaves, from traditional 
elders to assimilated teens. 

“All the work that I have done 
until this point has prepared me 


proposed leasing agreements sub- 
mitted by tribes within those time 
frames, the agreements will go 
into effect automatically. Further, 
the new rules establish separate, 
simplified processes for the dif- 
ferent types of leases of either 
residential purposes or business 
and renewable energy develop- 
ment. 

The DOI describes the reforms 
as comprehensive and indicated 
they were developed through 
tribal consultations and public 
comment. 

“This reform will expand 
opportunities for individual land- 
owners and tribal governments 
to generate investment and cre- 
ate jobs in their communities by 
bringing greater transparency 
and workability to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs leasing process,” 
Salazar said in the announcement. 
“This final step caps the most 
comprehensive reforms of Indian 
land leasing regulations in more 
than 50 years and will have a 


for this project,” she said. 

Currently based out of Seattle, 
Wash., Wilbur started her cross- 
country journey this month 
heading south through the states 
— Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona. She intends to travel 
in a recreation vehicle equipped 
with a photographic studio, dark- 
room and sleeping quarters until 
she visits all 562 federally recog- 
nized tribes. She anticipates the 
project will keep her on the road 
until the first month of 2015. 

Most of the funding for the 
project was acquired through 
www.kickstarter.com, a “crowd 
sourcing” site featured in a May 
2011, article in Win Awenen 
Nisitotung. The site is an Internet 
platform where contributors can 


lasting impact on individuals and 
families who want to own a home 
or build a business on Indian 
land.” 

According to the DOI, the 
department holds about 56 mil- 
lion acres of land in trust for 
American Indian tribes and 
individuals. In other words, the 
DOI owns those lands and holds 
them in trust for the benefit of 
tribes and individuals. The trustee 
of those lands must ensure the 
lands are protected and used for 
the benefit of the tribes and indi- 
viduals. Congress enacted laws 
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pledge funds to help creative 
projects get started. Project 562 
initially asked for $30,000 in 
funding, but 556 backers pledged 
$35,428. 

“My main concern is the 
amount of ground that we actu- 
ally have to cover in the time 
frame,” Wilbur noted. “We have 
1 ,095 days to complete this proj- 
ect; which means we need to 
visit about four different tribes 
per week to finish shooting by 
January of 2015.” To that end, 
she plans on visiting several pot- 
latches, powwows and gatherings 
to increase the number of encoun- 
ters with the different tribes. 

More about Wilbur and Project 
562 can be found online at www. 
matikawilbur.com and her blog at 
www.matikawilbur.com/blog or 


requiring the DOI to approve 
leases on lands in Indian Country. 
DOI regulations are meant to 
guide how its trust responsibility 
is carried out under those laws. 
The recently completed regula- 
tion reforms correct 50-year-old 
policies that became seen as inad- 
equate for the present day needs 
of American Indians. 


on her Facebook page. 

Editor's note: Seizing on a sin- 
gular opportunity to look deeper 
into the realm of Indian Country, 
Win Awenen Nisitotung asked 
Matika Wilbur if the members 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians could tag 
along on her journey through 
regular updates in this newspa- 
per. She graciously agreed and, 
thanks to modern technology, we 
will be keeping in touch as she 
makes her way across this vast 
country to develop a contempo- 
rary pictorial document of the 
indigenous peoples of the United 
States. 


Free training 

If you own a small busi- 
ness — or are thinking of 
starting a small business 
— get the training you 
need to help your business 
succeed. The U.S. Small 
Business Administration 
offers FREE online courses 
to help you start a business, 
manage a business, finance 
a business, work with the 
government as a contractor, 
and more. Visit www.sba. 
gov/category/navigation- 
structure/counseling-train- 
ing to see the offerings. 
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Learning the art and science of building bows 




From top, an unstrung bow made by Halbert that was dyed green using 
clumps of grass, Halbert’s war club, a strung bow made by Halbert and 
a modern, commercially manufactured bow. 


By Rick Smith 

Among the most instrumental 
possessions in the lives of our 
ancient Anishinaabe ancestors 
were bows and arrows. Made of 
natural materials found in their 
surroundings, the old ones fash- 
ioned bows and arrows which 
were key to the acquisition of 
food and raw materials for food, 
clothing and many other needs of 
their times. Men took pride and 
exercised considerable patience 
in developing the skills needed 
in making and employing those 
weapons. The bow and arrows 
formed good characteristics in 
men as much as the men formed 
bows and arrows. 

But the art and science of 
building and using bows and 
arrows, which were such crucial 
elements of the old ways, became 
one of the many cultural casual- 
ties on our way to the modern 
era. One can only imagine how 
it must have felt to build a bow 
and then bring home the bounty 
bestowed by the first kill in the 
same way as one’s ancestors. 
Surely it was a profound rite of 
passage for a boy in becoming a 
man. Though building bows in 
the way of the old ones and pass- 
ing the skills down to following 
generations has largely disap- 
peared, one still might be curious 
about what it must have felt like 
to have success on a hunt with a 
bow of one’s own making. 

“There are few pleasures asso- 
ciated with hunting that I have 
found as meaningful as hunting 
with a piece of equipment that 
you made with your own hands 
and without the aid of modern 
power tools,” said Ryan Halbert 
of Penn Yan, N.Y. 

Halbert said his interest in 
building his own bow was likely 
sparked by his first experience in 
shooting a friend’s longbow a few 


years ago. “The instincts involved 
in shooting a traditional type bow 
as opposed to a modern piece of 
equipment with high tech sights 
intrigued me,” said Halbert. 

While on a hiatus from col- 
lege a few years ago, he began 
researching available literature 
on making traditional bows. 

After some extensive research, 
he found the volumes of the 
Traditional Bowyers Bible. 

“Through these books I began 
reading about Native American 
history and the detailed and 
lengthy science of creating a 
functional bow from scratch with- 
out using any modern materials,” 


said Halbert. 

He added he is confident in 
saying that those books are the 
most valuable resources for any- 
one trying to make a bow in the 
American Indian fashion, outside 
of learning from an experienced 
traditional bowyer. 

Among the many things 
Halbert said he learned is that 
any bowyer must have patience. 
“According to what I have read 
and my personal experience, 
almost nobody makes a function- 
ing primitive bow on the first 
attempt,” he said. “There is sim- 
ply too much involved with mak- 
ing a traditional bow that cannot 


be learned by reading about it. 
You just have to get out there and 
start learning through trial and 
error.” 

Introduced to archery and 
hunting with compound bows as 
a lad though his father, Halbert 
was off bow hunting with friends 
when he was legally able to do 
so at the age of 14 and took an 
eight-point buck in his first year. 
He turned to deer hunting with 
shotguns at the age of 16 and, 
while he had many successful 
hunts, his interest in hunting 
waned to the point where he 
stopped. 

Several years later, a friend 
introduced him to fiberglass- 
backed longbows. “The first time 
I shot his longbow was probably 
what sparked the idea of creat- 
ing my own bow. The instincts 
involved in shooting a traditional 
type bow as opposed to a modern 
piece of equipment with high tech 
sights intrigued me,” said Halbert. 

So, too, did the idea of build- 
ing bows and soon he started 
searching for anything he could 
learn about the ancient craft. 
Along the way, he learned about 
and tried skills such as brain tan- 
ning hides, gathering material for 
bows and other crafts. 

After two failed attempts, he 


produced his first functional bow 
made of hickory and continued to 
make more bows. “When hunt- 
ing season began approaching 
this year, I decided I should try to 
take a deer with one of my tradi- 
tional bows,” said Halbert. 

He downed a young doe on 
the first shot in the hunt. “I was 
surprised to find that the arrow 
passed all the way through the 
deer, killing it swiftly and effec- 
tively.” 

Halbert indicated he is not 
a trophy hunter and subscribes 
to the creed of using all of the 
resources provided by the kill. 

“I don’t know if I will kill again 
with one of these bows,” he said, 
“depends on my mood really. For 
the most part I actually like deer, 
and it conflicts with my personal 
philosophy to take the life of a 
creature unless it’s absolutely 
necessary. Really what drew me 
to hunt with these bows was my 
interest in history. I wanted to 
experience what many before me 
have experienced for so many 
thousands of years past.” 

Further, Halbert added, “I 
would love to share what I have 
learned with others who are inter- 
ested.” He can be reached via 
email at Rh51ax@aol.com. 


Sap gathering apps online 

Pursuant to tribal code 23.405, Sault Tribe can issue permits to 
allow members to gather maple sap on national forest land for the pur- 
pose of making maple syrup. 

In order for Sault Tribe to issue a permit to gather sap, specific 
terms and conditions must be agreed upon by the tribe and the U.S. 
Forest Service. This process may take up to two months. Members 
interested in sap collection on national forest lands this coming spring 
should submit an application by Jan. 15, 2013, to Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement. 

Applications can also be found online at www.saulttribe.com/ 
membership-services/natural-resources or by contacting the Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement at (906) 635-6065. 



Photo courtesy of Laurie Mansfield 


Brynn Mansfield, 13, from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., shot this nine-point 
on Nov. 15 while hunting with her father, Don Mansfield, at his family’s 
camp, the Partridge Camp. This is her first buck. 


Emerald Elementary receives 



$2,000 Plum Creek grant 


By Kerry Ott, Strategic 
Alliance for Health 


Tim Gerou, senior resource 
forester with Plum Creek Timber 
Company was in Manistique on 
Nov. 16 to award a $2,000 grant 
to Emerald Elementary School 
to help fund an ongoing project 
to create a new ball and activity 
field in an open lot behind the 
school. 

According to Erik Mason, 
Principal at Emerald, when the 
ball field project is completed, 
the play area will increase physi- 
cal activity opportunities not just 
for students of Manistique Area 
Schools, but for all residents in 
the Manistique area. 

“We recognize the need to 
provide safe and accessible play 
areas for all children and fami- 
lies in Manistique,” Mason said. 
“Thanks to the help of the Plum 
Creek Foundation, we are getting 
closer to the completion of this 
new play area.” 

Since 2009, the Manistique 
Area Schools’ Coordinated 
School Health Team has been 
using various grants to complete 
additional stages of the field. So 
far the School Health Team has 
been able to install the backstop 
and sections of fencing along the 


Photo courtesy of Sault Tribe Strategic Alliance for Health 
Left to right, Emeral Elementary Principal Erik Mason, physical educa- 
tion teacher Chris Marana and Plum Creek senior resource forester Tim 
Gerou. 


first and third baselines. 

The Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Strategic Alliance for 
Health Project provided a grant in 
2010 which paid $2,387 to install 
the backstop fencing on the field. 
In 2011, Blue Cross Blue Shield 
of Michigan Building Healthy 
Communities program provided 
another $2,390 for additional 


fencing and to install a gate (for 
mowing access) along the first 
and third baselines. In 2012, a 
Healthy People 2020 grant pro- 
vided another $ 1 ,500 for an addi- 
tional 70 feet of fencing along the 
first baseline (street side). With 
the Plum Creek Foundation grant, 
the school needs another $3,700 
to finish the play area. 
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IRS makes clear tribal member tax exclusions 


Editor’s note: On Dec. 6, the 
Internal Revenue Service issued 
clarifications for federal tax 
exclusions for certain benefits 
provided by Indian tribes — great 
news for the tribes. The draft pro- 
visions were released earlier this 
year for comment and are now 
being published after consulta- 
tions with the tribes, according 
to the IRS. Included in the exclu- 
sions are honoraria for medicine 
or ceremony. 

What follows is an abridged 
version of the Application of 
General Welfare Exclusion 
to Indian Tribal Government 
Programs notice that appeared 
in the IRS GuideWire, an email 
newsletter for tax professionals. 
Next month, we will bring you an 
analysis of the language, but for 
now, here it is as published: 

This revenue procedure 
describes general principles for 
the general welfare exclusion 
and provides safe harbors under 
which the Internal Revenue 
Service will presume that the 
individual need requirement of 
the general welfare exclusion 
is met for benefits provided 
under Indian tribal governmental 


programs described in sections 
5.02 and 5.03 of this revenue 
procedure, and will not assert 
that benefits provided under pro- 
grams described in section 5 .03 
of this revenue procedure repre- 
sent compensation for services. 
Consequently, under this revenue 
procedure, the Service will not 
assert that members of an Indian 
tribe or their spouses or depen- 
dents must include the value of 
their benefits described in section 
5.02 or 5.03 of this revenue pro- 
cedure in gross income under § 

61 of the Internal Revenue Code 
or that the benefits are subject to 
the information reporting require- 
ments of § 6041. 

Application of the general 
welfare exclusion to programs of 
Indian tribal governments. Indian 
tribal governments have a unique 
legal status. They have inherent 
sovereignty and a govemment- 
to-government relationship with 
the United States. Indian tribes 
have developed a broad range of 
programs to address their unique 
social, cultural, and economic 
issues. In developing these pro- 
grams, Indian tribes give signifi- 
cant consideration to the needs 


Department of Labor publishes final 
tribal consultation policy 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
U.S. Department of Labor 
recently published its finalized 
tribal consultation policy in 
the Federal Register, which 
establishes a formal process 
through which the department 
will engage in consultation with 
federally recognized tribes on 
actions or policies that will have 
a significant impact on tribal 
nations. This policy requires that 
the department’s government- 
to-government consultation with 
the federally recognized tribes 
involve appropriate tribal and 
department officials. 

“The finalization of the 
Department of Labor’s tribal 
consultation policy constitutes 
an important step in our ongoing 
efforts to more meaningfully 
engage with Indian Country,” 
said Secretary of Labor Hilda 
L. Solis. “Implementation of 
this policy will ensure that 
the department honors the 
government-to-government 
relationship shared between the 
United States and the federally 
recognized tribes.” 

President Obama previously 
has cited Executive Order 13175, 


which was issued by President 
Clinton, tasking executive 
branch departments and agencies 
with engaging in regular 
and meaningful consultation 
and collaboration with tribal 
officials in the development of 
federal policies that have tribal 
implications. 

Following the president’s 
charge, the Department of 
Labor began devising a plan. 

The Department of Labor held 
a series of consultative listening 
sessions, including meetings 
with representatives of the 
Native American community, the 
department’s Native American 
Employment and Training 
Council, and the National 
Congress of American Indians, 
preceding the finalization of 
the tribal consultation policy. A 
draft version of the policy was 
published in the Federal Register 
on April 18, 2012, followed by a 
comment period that ended June 
18. 

The final policy can be 
viewed in the Federal Register 
at www.federalregister.gov/ 
articles/20 1 2/ 1 2/04/20 1 2-29246/ 
tribal-consultation-policy. 


— Miigwech — 


Our family would like to 
extend a very special thank you 
to everyone who supported us 
through Raye’s illness and memo- 
rial service. 

Thank you to Dr. Abau Daya, 
Ashley, Dr. Ockenfels, the won- 
derful staff of War Memorial 
Hospital, and a special thank you 
to the exceptional staff of the 
Pulmonary Rehab. Dept. Your 
care, understanding and kindness 
of Raye during his illness helped 
to ease his mind and suffering. 

A special thank you to Brother 
John Hascall for the lovely ser- 
vice, and to Joanne Carr for doing 
the readings. 

Special thanks to all who 
worked in the kitchen to provide 


us with a nice luncheon after 
the service. Thank you to Clint 
Mulder, C.S Mulder Funeral 
Home, for your kindness and 
understanding of our needs. 

Thank you to all the staff of 
the Sault Tribe, especially the 
kind staff of the administration 
offices for their continued support 
of Raye. 

So many special people came 
forth with kind words, prayers, 
flowers, food and other donations 
that it would be hard to name 
them all without forgetting some- 
one. We are blessed to have you 
in our lives. Everyone has our 
heartfelt gratitude. 

— The family of Raye DePlonty 



The IRS clarified on Dec. 8 that honoraria for those conducting our cer- 
emonies, traditional medicine and other like duties are not included in 
their gross income when figuring taxes. 


of the entire community. The 
general welfare exclusion applies 
to payments by Indian tribal gov- 
ernments no less favorably than 
it applies to payments by federal, 
state, local or foreign govern- 
ments. 

Payments by Indian tribal gov- 
ernments qualify for the general 
welfare exclusion if the payments 
are (1) made pursuant to a gov- 
ernmental program of the tribe; 
(2) for the promotion of general 
welfare (that is, based on individ- 
ual or family need, and, uniquely 
in the case of programs of Indian 
tribal governments, to help estab- 
lish Indian-owned businesses on 
or near a reservation); and (3) not 
compensation for services. 

Payments under Indian tribal 
governmental programs meeting 
these requirements qualify for the 


general welfare exclusion whether 
the revenues that the Indian tribal 
government uses to fund the pro- 
grams derive from levies, taxes, 
service fees, or revenues from 
tribally-owned businesses. 

This revenue procedure applies 
to Indian tribal governments and 
members of Indian tribes, their 
spouses, and dependents. 

Application of general welfare 
exclusion to Indian tribal govern- 
ment programs 

If section 5.01(1) or 5.01(2) of 
this revenue procedure applies, 
the Service will not assert that 
members of an Indian tribe or 
their spouses or dependents must 
include the value of the appli- 
cable benefits in gross income 
under § 61 or that the benefits are 
subject to the information report- 
ing requirements of § 6041. 


(1) If an Indian tribal govern- 
ment provides a benefit (whether 
in cash or in kind) meeting the 
criteria specified in section 
5.02(1) of this revenue procedure 
and described in section 5 .02(2) 
of this revenue procedure, the 
Service will conclusively pre- 
sume that individual need is met 
for each tribal member, spouse, 
or dependent of a tribal member 
receiving the benefit. 

(2) If an Indian tribal govern- 
ment provides a benefit meeting 
the criteria specified in section 
5.03, the Service will conclusive- 
ly presume that individual need 
is met for each tribal member, 
spouse, or dependent receiving 
the benefit and that the benefit 
does not represent compensation 
for services. 

Benefits provided by a tribe 
for which individual need is 
presumed. Section 5.01(1) of 
this revenue procedure applies 
to benefits meeting the general 
criteria of section 5.02(1) of this 
revenue procedure and described 
in section 5 .02(2) of this revenue 
procedure. 

(1) General criteria. To qualify 
for exclusion under this revenue 
procedure, a benefit described in 
section 5 .02(2) of this revenue 
procedure must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 

(a) The benefit is provided 
pursuant to a specific Indian tribal 
government program; 

(b) The program has written 

—See ""Tax Exclusions ” p. 26 


25th. AnnuaL 


2012 Sobriety 
Powwow 


New 

location! 


Everyone* 'Welcome I 

December 31 at 
ISSU NORRIS CENTER 

OdostDrum: Spirit Lake 
Ca-hostDrum: Spirit Mountain. 
Invited Drums: Sturgeon. Bay Singers 
and. Bahwe ting Singers 

Odead "Veteran: Graz Shipman. 

Odead "female? and Wale "Dancers: 

Hunter Captain, and. Joe Pine 

Odead Junior Dancers: 

Ashley Hackworth. and. Dion. Syrette 

fdrencL Director: Tracey Heath. 

£mce&: Josh. Homminga. 


Grand Entry— 7pm 

3-Person Hand Drum Competition — 6pm 
Feast — 4pm (Niigaanagiizhik Building] 

CalL Jackie- Minton, or Josh. Homminga. at 
(906) 635-6050 for more- information.. 


Manidcr 
Giizisoons 
Little Spirit 
Moon. 
Spiritual 
Gathering 


Saturday, Dec. 29, 
12-6 p.m. 

Niigaanagiizhik Building 
Cultural Center, 
11 Ice Circle 

12 p.m. Lunch Social 
1 p.m. Teaching Circle 
5 p.m. Giveaway 


3-PERSON HAND 
DRUM COMPETITION 

(No Exceptions!) 

Norris Center, 6pm 
1 st Place: $500 
2 nd Place: $300 
3 rd Place: $200 



Midnight Countdown! Games! Vendors! Give-away! 

Sponsored by Sault Tribe Powwow Committee 


Absolutely no Drugs or Alcohol 
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American Indian Veterans National Memorial unveiled 





MERIC 


Above, left, the centerpiece of the 

By Rick Smith 

Dedicated as the first national 
memorial to American Indian 
veterans of the United States 
and their ancestors in arms who 
served in any conflict during the 
past 300 years, the American 
Indian Veterans National 
Memorial was dedicated in a cer- 
emony on Nov. 14 at the Heard 
Museum of Native Cultures and 
Art in Phoenix, Ariz. 

The centerpiece of the memo- 
rial is a 10-foot, 2,000-pound 
sculpture titled Unconquered II 
created by the late Chiricahua 
Apache artist Allan Houser. The 
work is the last piece created by 
Houser, who lived from 1914 to 
1994. The statue is accompanied 
by two smaller statuettes, titled, 
He ’s My Brother and The Gift , 
by Michael Naranjo, a blind vet- 
eran who is a citizen of the Santa 
Clara Pueblo in New Mexico. 

The memorial is a perma- 
nent, large outdoor plaza and 
also features four, bronze-toned, 
inscripted panels on concrete 
walls extending 15 feet in height. 
Among the components of the 
panels are artwork, odes and nar- 
ratives of American Indian con- 
tributions in defending the home 
soil from the 17th century to 
modern times. In addition, a high- 
light regarding American Indian 
recipients of the Congressional 


memorial in Phoenix, Ariz., dedicated on 

Medal of Honor is included on 
the first panel. Another compo- 
nent of the plaza is a permanent 
water feature. 

The memorial was designed 
by John Douglas Architects and 
built by the Kitchell Corporation 
through funding from the TriWest 
Healthcare Alliance. According to 
the Kitchell Corporation, attend- 
ees at the dedication ceremony 
included a color guard from the 
Ira H. Hayes American Legion 
Post 84 of Sacaton, Ariz., to post 
the colors. The post is part of the 
Gila River Indian Community. A 
citizen of the Navajo Nation gave 
a blessing and singers from the 
Fort McDowll Yavapai Nation 
sang an honor song. Speakers 
included a Cherokee recipient of 
the Medal of Honor and represen- 
tatives from the Heard Museum 
and TriWest Healthcare Alliance. 

Since its founding by Dwight 
and Maie Bartlett Heart in 1929, 
the Heard Museum carries out a 
mission to educate people about 
the historic and contemporary 
ways of life among indigenous 
peoples of the Americas with a 
focus on American Indian tribes 
of the Southwest, according to the 
museum’s website. It has grown 
to gain international recognition 
for the quality of its collections, 
educational programs and festi- 
vals. 


Nov. 14. Right, a Congressional Medal of Honor recipient of the Cherokee Nation who spoke at the dedication. 


Above, veterans stand during the dedication with colors representing the United States and American Indian 
nations from across the country. Below, a view of the illuminated memorial at night. 



A veteran takes a close look at the memoriars main statue. 

Photos courtesy of the 
Heard Museum of Native Cultures and Art 


Below, left, some of the participants and spectators at the dedication. Right, American Indian veterans with 
colors pass in review en route to the dedication ceremony. 
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Musician and artist teaches self how 
to make latex and silicone masks 

WORKING WITH BROTHER TO PROMOTE, DEVELOP AND DESIGN BUSINESS 


By Brenda Austin 

When you think of a mask, does 
it bring to mind Halloween, Mardi 
Gras and maybe the Chinese New 
Year? Or if you attended the local 
high school, maybe it brings to 
mind art class and making a form 
fitting mold of your face with two 
little holes to breath through while 
you waited for it to dry? 

Sault Tribe member Tony 
Rogers is a graphic design profes- 
sional, artist and musician. His 
journey into mask making began 
almost three years ago when he 
was a bass player in a band called 
Clown Sack. The band members 
wore masks and prosthetics, which 
cost about $75 and lasted for about 
four or five shows before needing 
to be replaced. According to the 
labels on the masks, they should 
have lasted for 10 applications. 

So he decided to make one of his 
own. 

He jumped online and spent 
about a month watching YouTube 
videos and doing research before 
attempting to make the first one. 

He learned how to make a cast 
of his face first and then made a 
sculpture over top of his face cast. 
That way when he made a pros- 
thetic it fit his face perfectly. And 
since they are made from latex 
they stretch to fit any face. 

His first sculpture was of a 
clown face. “I had no idea I could 
sculpt,” he said. “I can draw but 
working three-dimensional is 


a little different. I finished the 
sculpture and it was better then 
the mask I had been using. I was 
amazed that I could do it.” 

Rogers now has nine molds 
he uses to make his prosthetics 
and four molds for the full head 
designs. He has also made a sili- 
cone mold, or Matrix mold, which 
he says is the most complicated 
mold to make. 

Molds are made from each 
sculpture. When he makes a mask 
he pours the foam latex mixture 
into the mold and presses the life 
cast of his own face or a generic 
face cast into the back of the mold 
for the mask and when it comes 
out of the oven the inside of the 
mask fits perfectly over his face. 
He made his own oven to bake the 
masks in, first building a frame, 
then adding insulation and a fan to 
circulate the heat. His heat source 
is an electric griddle. “It works 
perfect,” he said. 

He said he can make about 200 
masks from one mold. A prosthetic 
is a frontal facemask that glues 
onto your face using spirit gum, 
Pros Aide or medical adhesive. 
Prosthetics are very flexible, show- 
ing every expression your own 
face makes under it. They are also 
very lightweight and often only go 
to just below the nose. They can be 
painted with latex paint or an oil 
based makeup. The masks come in 
only one color, white. Rogers said 
the masks can be pre-painted so it 


takes less time to apply makeup. 

He then dusts the mask with baby 
powder to dry the makeup and 
blend it in more smoothly. 

White unpainted foam latex 
prosthetics sell for between $35 
and $60, a full head mask averages 
about $90 to $120 and the base 
price for an unpainted silicone 
mask is $500, if he paints the mask 
the price averages $600. 

“Silicone is what they use in the 
movies,” he said. “Silicone masks 
pick up every facial expression 
you make and the mask fits right 
to your face.” 

Rogers said he has an advan- 
tage over most people that make 
masks and prosthetics because he 
is an artist. He does illustrations 
using watercolors, oils, pencil, 
colored pencils and some pastels. 
He said he likes to be well rounded 
with the types of art he practices. 

If your taste runs to the terrify- 
ing and horrifying he can make it 
— from scary monsters to space 
ores and zombies. From pouring to 
painting, he can create a personal- 
ized work of foam latex or silicone 
art to meet your needs. 

Once when Rogers was on his 
Facebook page he noticed a picture 
of a model with a painted prosthet- 
ic on and recognized it as his own. 
A friend of Athena Zhe, who owns 
and operates Athena Entertainment 
specializing in body painting, live 
shows and event planning, pur- 
chased one of his prosthetics and 


sent it to her. 

Zhe is an award winning body 
painter whose work has been on 
national TV, in music videos and 
in publications. She also partici- 
pated in season two of Syfy’s Face 
Off, a competition and elimination 
series that explores the world of 
special-effects make-up artists. 
Face Off competitors are judged 
on special effects make-up, includ- 
ing prosthetics, 3-D design, sculpt- 
ing, casting and molding. 

Rogers said when he saw his 
prosthetic on the model he mes- 
saged Athena who told him who 
she got it from. They corresponded 
and he sent her a copy of each of 
his designs, which she has used in 
her showings and conventions, and 
on a live television talk show. 

Rogers is ramping up to go into 
business with his brother, Jay, who 
enjoys special effects and design. 
He said that in addition to the 
Halloween crowd, he also sells his 
masks to Haunted Houses, special 
effects people who use the pros- 
thetics on models to demonstrate 
how to apply makeup and collec- 
tors who purchase them to display. 

In addition to his mask making 
skills, Rogers is involved in a new 
music adventure and is also illus- 
trating a children’s book. 

To see some of his creations 
look for him on Facebook or visit 
his web site, which is currently 
under construction, at: 
happysadguyfx.com. 



Tony Rogers and some of his illustrations , which 
are on display at 31 North Gallery & Tattoo 
Studio at 416 Ashmun St. in downtown Sault Ste. 
Marie. Rogers' logo (left) HSG FX stands for his 

business name: HappySadGuy FX. 

Photo by Sherrie Lucas 




Face sculpture using his nephew Michael McLeod as a model for the original face cast. This sculpture was 
made using chavant clay. 



Face cast and mold. Once the foam latex is poured into the mold (right) the face cast (left) is pressed into the 
back of it so that the finished mask fits over the wearers face. 



Rogers airbrusing one of his full-head latex masks. Photo by Sherrie Lucas 



Full-head sculpture made of monster clay and shown here in the mold- 
ing process. The light grey clay under this sculpture and the walls sur- 
rounding it are made of what is called WED clay, which was developed 
by Walt Disney. 




Full-head latex mask that Rogers airbrushed. 


Full-head latex masks that have been airbrushed. 
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Malcolm High observes Thanksgiving spirit 


The ninth annual Malcolm 
High School Thanksgiving cel- 
ebration in Sault Ste. Marie once 
again featured American Indian 
drumming, dancing and singing 
along with generous helpings of 
good food, cheer and guests of 
honor. 

Students, school faculty and 
staff along with invited elders 
from the Hearthside Assisted 
Living Facility listened to 
Chris Gordon, Ph.D., of JKL 
Bahweting Anishnabe Public 
School Academy explain some of 
the signifcance behind drumming 
and dancing and how they are 
appropriate for such an occasion. 
The Ogimaa-Minisinoo Drum and 
accommpanying dancers, from 
JKL, performed with pride and 
gusto before inviting all others 
present to join in dancing. At one 
point, one of the elderly guests of 
honor joined in a dance with the 
aid of a walker. 

Afterwards, all enjoyed 
a sumptuous traditional 
Thanksgiving dinner featur- 
ing tasty contributions from the 
school staff and faculty, students 
and the Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center. 



Above, the JKL Bahweting Anishnabe Public School Academy Ogimaa-Minisinoo Drum and dancers sing at the start of the Malcolm High 
Thanksgiving feast as guests from the Hearthside Assisted Living Facility, seated at the table seen near the middle of the photograph, observe 
along with students, staff and faculty. Below, right, the dancers swing and sway to the beat of the drum. 




Malcolm High students, faculty and staff join the dancers during the opening ceremony. 



Some of the elderly guests from the Hearthside Assisted Living 
Facility begin to enjoy their meals. 


Malcolm 

Home or mr Maverkxm 


Photos and text by Rick Smith 
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Daughter shares memories for father's birthday 


My father, Reino Emanuel 
Syrjala, turned 90 on Aug. 2, 
2012. There was a “grand” cele- 
bration for him at the community 
center on Sugar Island, Sunday, 
Aug. 5, 2012. My sons and I 
missed out on it, but I wanted so 
to read this to him that day. 

I never used to miss a chance, 
to crawl across the floor, 
and wait for daddy to get 
home on mom’s back porch. 

When he’d arrive I’d ask him, 
“Is there something in your din- 
ner bucket today?” 

Sometime a yes and some- 
times a no, but it didn’t matter to 
me anyway. 

Suddenly I’m 9 years old, 
livin’ at the “big farm,” 

with a woodstove I’ll never 
forget, that kept us all so warm. 

Not long after that, daddy 
build a sleigh, and a harness for 
the team. 

We’d slide on down to 


Osborn’s house, to me ’twas like 
a dream. 

During these rides, he’d take 
me back to Sugar Island when 

he was young, how he and his 
daddy would hitch up their team, 
before the day would begin. 

They delivered milk to neigh- 
bors and friends, people recall it 
to this day. 

But dad will never forget the 
day his daddy handed him his 
reins . 

Just a short time later, while 
bailing hay one evening, my sis- 
ter’s boyfriend gave us his horse, 
with a coat so black she looked 
blue. 

Daddy said, “She’s too big for 
you, you’ll have to wait a few 
more years, 

but ride Queenie anytime, just 
always watch a horse’s ears.” 

One day I asked dad, “Can we 
please hitch up the team?” 


He said, “P.J. look, it’s 20 
below, maybe in your dreams .” 

But he decided to help me 
some because I had the team all 
hitched. 

So we sailed on down the 
road, when my fingers began to 
itch. 

In spite of all the choppers 
I wore, my hands were feeling 
pain. 

Dad took one look at them 
and that’s the day he handed me 
the reins ! 

Come one summer I’m finally 
allowed, to get on Ebony’s back. 

I sat so tall in that saddle, 
once gone, I seldom came back. 

To this day I pray my brother- 
in-law always knew, the wonder- 
ful freedom he gave to me. 

For the day he gave us his 
“Ebony,” was the day he gave 
my legs to me. 

Now I’m 58 with two sons of 


In loving memory of Gloria "Shine" Paquin 


Sept. 6, 1928-Nov. 12, 2007 
Mom, I miss you each and 
every day since you went away. 

They say it will get easier 
yet days, months and years have 
come and gone. 

But “Dear Mother Dear” I 
still have wept. 

For, you see, if I could do it 
all again, I would tell you each 
and every day how much I love 
you and why I do. Not to wait 
until the strokes started taking 
their toll. Thanks to God, your 
mind was still fine until the end 
of your time. 


THANK 

YOU 

Our family would like to 
extend a very special thank 
you to everyone who supported 
us through Raye’s illness and 
memorial service. 

Thank you to Dr. Abau Day a, 
Ashley, Dr. Ockenfels, the won- 
derful staff of War Memorial 
Hospital and a special thank 
you to the exceptional staff of 
the Pulmonary Rehabilitation 
Department. Your care, under- 
standing and kindness for Raye 
during his illness helped to ease 
his mind and suffering. 

Special thanks to Bro. John 
Hascall for the lovely service 
and Joanne Carr for doing the 
readings. Special thanks to all 
who worked in the kitchen to 
provide us with a nice luncheon 
after the service. Thanks to Clint 
Mulder, C .S Mulder Funeral 
Home, for your kindness and 
understanding of our needs. 

Thanks to all the staff of 
Sault Tribe, especially the kind 
staff of the administration offic- 
es for their continued support of 
Raye. 

So many special people came 
forth with kind words, prayers, 
flowers, food and other dona- 
tions that it would be hard to 
name them all without forgetting 
someone. We are blessed to have 
you in our lives. Everyone has 
our heartfelt gratitude. 

— The family of Raye 
DePlonty 


I miss getting you up each 
and every day with the smile I 
and everyone loved. 

I miss our talks we had every 
day that only a mother and 
daughter share. 

I miss riding the back roads 
with you laughing and joking 
around, the fun we had fishing, 
enjoying the outdoors, with the 
sound of sparkling water, happy 
birds singing in perfect harmony 
with fresh air blowing softly 
through the leaves on the trees. 

I take comfort in knowing that 
I love you and you loved me too. 


And there is no pain for you any- 
more. 

I always feel your love, see 
your face and I hear you call my 
name. I always will take pride in 
you being my mom. 

I miss all the things. But most 
of all, I miss you, mom. 

I will love you always and 
forever. 

So, shine on, my Shining Star, 
Until we meet again, 

Love you always and forever. 
Daughter, 

Connie Paquin 



For Ihe health 
of our community 
Sault Tribe I leallh Center 
campuses will be 

Commercial Tobacco-Free 

bt'/pturiiig 

Tanuarv 1. 2013 

1 1 c appreciate ) our cooftcration! 

Keep Tobacco Sacred 
Kcht Piltenim temaa 




Anna Wilson’s 


My cousin Aaron Payment is 
the tribal Chairman of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. He takes care of the 
tribe. My cousin Aaron is try- 
ing to approve for a vote, a new 
Constitution to the tribe. This 
new Constitution will be like 
the United States of America’s 
Constitution instead of a single 
corporate branch. Mr. Payment 
cares a lot for our tribal members 


report — 

and works very hard every day to 
make a better world for us. 

Anna 
Wilson 
reports 
from Ms. 
Bur’s third 
grade 
class. 



my own, one 33 and one 29. 

Who’d of thought it would be 
me to carry on our name in time? 

And when I’m gone I do 
believe I’ll see, dad on Ebony, 

In the snow with one hand up 


on her reins and the other waiv- 
ing back at me. 

Sail on shining daddy — 
Your daughter, 

Penny J. Syrjala 
Kincheloe, Mich. 


Evan Pierson turns 1! 



Evan Pierson will turn 1 on Dec. 9, 2012. 

I learned to laugh and squeal, then sit and stand. 

Now I can walk if you hold my hand. 

But the fun has only just begun, 

Look out, Em turning one! 

Parents, Sarah Schmalz and Derek Pierson 
Grandparents, David and Linda Schmalz, and A1 and Cherrie Pierson 


Birth — 

Travis and Desiree Pace of 
Casper, Wyo., are the parents of 
a son, Liam Michael, born Sept. 
25 at Wyoming Medical Center. 
He weighed 6 pounds, 7.4 ounc- 


es and was 21 inches in length. 

He joins a sister, Heighden, 
and a brother, Lane, at home. 
Grandparents are Mike and 
Dianne Pace of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Gene and Charlene Pace 
of Phoenix, Ariz., and Dale and 
Dee Wurtz of Ft. Pierre, S.D. 



Meyers earns black belt 


Alysen Meyers, 10, a Sault Tribe member in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
recently earned a black belt in karate during last summer. She started 
her studies of the martial art at age five. She is the daughter of Ron and 
Heather Myers and the sister of Josh, 17, and Jonathon, 14. She is also 
the granddaughter of Sault Tribe member Audrey (nee Myotte) Meyers 
Combs of Arboles, Colo. 
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FLORENCE J. LACOY 

Florence J. “Molly” LaCoy, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., died 
Nov. 22, 2012, at her home. She 
was born July 31, 1941, in Raco, 
Mich. 

She belonged to the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. She 
was a life 
member of the 
VFW. She 
enjoyed play- 
ing bingo, 
slots, cooking 
big meals for 
family and 
friends and 
playing cards. 

She will be 
missed by her pets Neegee and 
Holly. 

She is survived by her chil- 
dren, Robin Jackson, Frank 
LaCoy Jr., Karen (Dan Hummer) 
LaCoy, and John A. LaCoy; her 
grandchildren, Scott LaCoy of 
Nashville, Tenn., Brandi LaCoy, 
Ellis LaCoy, David LaCoy 
and Daniel LaCoy, all of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Angela Jackson, 
Michael LaCoy, Taylor LaCoy 
and Trevor Mounts, all of of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Trena Mounts of 
Titusville, Fla., Madelyn LaCoy 
and Ashley (Chad) Macklin of 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Brian Vogel 
of Dallas, Texas. 

She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Frank E. LaCoy; 
daughter, Tracy LaCoy; parents, 
Alfred and Nancy Fish; grand- 
daughter, Taren Mounts; and 
daughter-in-law, Glenda LaCoy. 

A funeral mass was con- 
ducted Nov. 27, 2012, at St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church in 
Sault Ste. Marie with Father Piotr 
Zaczynski as celebrant. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials 
to the Hospice of the EUP would 
be appreciated. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home assisted the family. 

GERALD D. JOHNSON SR. 

Lifetime area resident, Gerald 
D. Johnson Sr., 73, of Manistique, 
Mich., died 
Nov. 6,2012, 
at Schoolcraft 
Memorial 
Hospital. 

He was 
born on Oct. 

5, 1939, in 
Fayette, Mich., 
the son of 
Benjamin and 
Bertha (nee Jensen) Johnson. He 
attended Manistique area schools 
and was a graduate of Manistique 
High School. 

On July 2, 1960, he married 
the former Donna F. Carney in 
Manistique. They lived and raised 
their family in the Manistique 
area. Donna preceded him in 
death on Oct. 28, 2007. 

Gerald was a “jack of all 
trades” and worked for various 
area businesses. One of those 
was the Curran Chevrolet auto- 
mobile dealership where he was 
employed for over 20 years. He 
was also self-employed, owning 
the River Road Lumber Company 
for 11 years. Most recently, he 
worked for the Sault Tribe main- 
tenance, retiring in 2004. 

He loved spending time 
with his grandchildren. He also 
enjoyed hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, playing poker with the guys 
and going to the casino. He will 
be remembered by his family 
as someone who liked to tease, 
make people laugh and was gen- 




erous in making sure he helped 
others. 

Gerald is survived by his sons, 
Gerald (Heidi) Johnson Jr. of 
Manistique and Robert (Sheila) 
Johnson of Manistique; daughters, 
Penny Carlson, Debbie Johnson 
and Deanna (Andy) Clifton, all 
of Manistique; 13 grandchildren; 

5 great-grandchildren; brothers, 
Dan (Eva) Johnson of Manistique 
and Mike Johnson of Manistique; 
along with several nieces and 
nephews. 

In addition to his parents 
and wife, he was preceded 
in death by his brother, Ben 
Johnson Jr., and his sisters, 

Bertha “Babe” Peterson, Beverly 
Johnson, Marjorie Johnson, 

Carol Daigneault and Marguerite 
“Muggs” Smith. 

Visitation was held at the 
Messier-Broullire Funeral Home 
in Manistique followed by memo- 
rial services with Mr. Del Alden 
officiating. 

Memorial condolences appre- 
ciated to the family or to the 
charity of your choice through the 
funeral home. Online condolences 
may be expressed at www. 
mbfuneral.com 



JOHN RICHARD ALLEN 

John Richard Allen of 
Orlando, Fla., passed away, Sept. 
27, 2012, after an extended ill- 
ness. 

John retired 
from the United F 
States Navy 
after 20 years 
of dedicated 
service. He 
will be interred 
at Arlington 
National 
Cemetery with 

military honors at a later date. 

He leaves to cherish his mem- 
ory his beloved wife, Teresa; his 
former wife, Jackie, of Bay City 
Mich., his son, 

John of Bay 
City; his son, 

Leland, and 
wife, Julia, 
of Virginia 
Beach, Va.; 
his mother, 

Delores 
Thorne 
Blanchard, 

and his sister, Patricia Faella 
Allen, of Norfolk, Va.; brothers, 
Michael of Williamsburg, Va.; 
Christopher, and his wife, Nancy, 
of Noblesville, Ind.; and three 
grandsons, John Michael and 
Steven of Bay City, and Harrison 
of Virginia Beach; and his favor- 
ite niece, Erin Nicole Allen. He 
also left behind many relatives 
and friends. 

Anchors aweigh. 



JOHN EDWARD FORGRAVE 

John Edward Forgrave, age 65, 
of Brimley, Mich., died on Nov. 
29, 2012, at Hospice of the EUP 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. He was 
born May 6, 1947, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, the son of Thomas Holt 
Forgrave and Helen Florence (nee 
Parish) Forgrave. 

John grew up in Brimley and 
was a graduate of Brimley High 
School. He served in the United 
States Army for two years. John 
married Deborah Marie Bender 
on June 20, 1970 at St. Stanislaus 
Kostka Catholic Church in 
Goetz ville, Mich. They lived in 
Goetzville for 20 years while he 
worked at Great Lakes Dredge 
and Dock and then at the lime- 


Walking On 

stone quarry in Cedarville. For 
the past 20 years they have lived 
in Brimley while John worked at 
the Corps of Engineers in Sault 
Ste. Marie. He retired three years 
ago. 

John enjoyed fishing and col- 
lecting guns. 

John is survived by his wife, 
Deborah; daughter, Vanessa 
(Darrell) Warner of Goetzville; 
son Ryan Forgrave of Brimley; 
and grandchildren, Jordan, 

Hayley, and Zane Warner. He is 
also survived by two sisters, Gail 
(Allen) Hanson of Kincheloe, 
Michigan and Judy Tadgerson of 
Brimley; two brothers, Charles 
(Linda) Forgrave of Sault Ste. 
Marie and John’s twin, James P. 
(Serena) Forgrave of Goetzville; 
and his in-laws, Edwin and 
Dolores Bender of Goetzville. 

John was preceded in death 
by his parents, Tom and Helen; 
infant daughter, Jill Marie 
Forgrave; and brother, Thomas S. 
Forgrave. 

Burial was interred at the St. 
Stanislaus Cemetery in Goetzville 
on Dec. 1, 2012. Memorial con- 
tributions may be made to the 
Hospice of the EUP, 308 W. 12th 
Avenue, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
in Pickford served the family. 
Condolences may be sent to the 
family online by visiting www. 
reamergalerfuneralhome .com. 



NORMAN URBAN PAYMENT 

Norman Urban Payment of 
Greenville, S.C., died Nov. 27, 
2012, after a long illness with 
cancer. He was born on July 8 , 
1966. 

Norman graduated from 
Currituck 
County High 
School in 
1984. He was 
a drum major 
in high school 
and at North 
Carolina State 
University 
where he grad- 
uated with an 
English major. In 2003, he also 
graduated from the College of 
Technology in Greenville, earning 
a degree in computer technol- 
ogy. He enjoyed the outdoors 
and being 
with friends 
and loved his 
family very 
much. Norman 
took pride in 
his Native 
American 
heritage as 
a Chippewa 
Indian. 

Norman’s smile and laughter 
will be missed by all and the fam- 
ily card games. 

He is survived by his mother, 
Madeline Payment, of Grandy, 
N.C.; grandmother, Dorothy 
MacDonald Hillier, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; a brother, Michael 
(Judy) Payment; three sisters, 
Shelley (Ravi) Kannan of Atlanta, 
Ga., Ginger (Fred) MacDonald 
of Atlanta, Ga., and Bonny 
Blanchard of Harbinger, N.C.; 
nieces and nephews, Heather, of 
Grandy, Chloe, Chelsey, Zak and 
Madeline, of Atlanta, and Adana 
and Sarah of Harbinger. Norman 
was also survived by a daughter, 
Nicole Miller of Virginia, and 
recently became a grandfather. 

He was preceded in death by 
his father, Merlin H. Payment. 



A memorial service is planned 
for a later date. Any condolences 
to the family may be mailed to 
the Payment family in care of 
Madeline Payment, P.O, Box 265, 
Grandy, NC 27939. 

MARY T. “TERRY” BARR 

Beloved wife, mother, grand- 
mother, great grandmother, 
daughter, sister and cousin, Mary 
Thresa “Terry” (nee Mastaw) 
Barr of 
Sugar Island, 

Mich., and Ft. 

Meyers, Fla., 
walked on 
Nov.12, 2012, 
at Hospice 
House Hiland 
Cottage in 
Petoskey, 

Mich. She was 
born March 28, 1931, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

A loving mother and wife, 
Terry was a talented home 
decorator and remodeler, world 
traveler, boat captain, ordained 
minister at Peace Community 
Church and member of the Inner 
Peace Movement,. She belonged 
to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band of 54 years, Stanton Barr; 
children Roberta ‘Bobbie’ 
Walters, Marsha G. Proctor, 
Stephen S. Barr; step-sons Jim 
Barr, Rick Barr; grandchildren 
Michael, Christopher, David, 
Adrian, Sarah, Brittney, Dakota, 
Dallas, Joey, Alyse, Brea, 

Jerica and Luke; great grand- 
children Michael, Lacey, Kyle, 
Jeremy, Skyler, Ace, Summer, 
Joshua, Jacob, Kaitlyn, Mischa 
and Vadim; great great grand- 
daughter Sophia; and siblings, 
Elaine McMaster, Brian Mastaw, 
Patricia Cox, Gerald Mastaw, 
John Mastaw, Richard Mastaw, 
Franklin Mastaw, Darlene 
Mastaw, Nancy Evans and 
Daniel Mastaw. 

Terry will be greatly missed 
by over 50 nieces and nephews. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents Alphonse and 
Agnes Mastaw; siblings Charles 
Mastaw, William Mastaw, 
Geneva Smith, Mary Cathrine 
Mastaw and Carol Mastaw; 
grandson Jason; and step-daugh- 
ter Sandra Barr. 

The celebration of Terry’s 
well-lived life began Nov. 15, 
2012 at the Niigaanaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. Visitation 
and the welcoming ceremony 
began that evening and lasted 
through Nov. 17. Brother John 
Hascall celebrated the funeral 
mass at Niigaanaagiizhik. In 
keeping with Terry’s wishes, 
cremation follow. Memorial con- 
tributions to the Hospice House 
Hiland Cottage, One Hiland 
Drive, Petoskey, MI 49770 
would be appreciated. Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Funeral Home 
assisted the family with arrange- 
ments. 

GLORIA M. 

Gloria Marie 
Borland passed 
16, 2012, in 
her home. She 
was born to 
Francis Glen 
St. Onge and 
Amanda Marie 
(nee LaPine) 

St. Onge on 
Mackinac 
Island, July 12, 


BORLUND 
(nee St. Onge) 
away on Nov. 




1952. She attended Mackinac 
Island Public High School and 
graduated in 1970. 

She met William Borland 
in 1981 and they were mar- 
ried. Mrs. Borland worked for 
Kewadin Casinos, several nurs- 
ing homes, and the former State 
Bar in St. Ignace. She enjoyed 
hunting, fishing, canning, bak- 
ing and making Christmas bas- 
kets for her family. 

Mrs. Borland was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

She is survived by two sons 
and their families, William 
Lee Borland II and Lindsey, 
and Vincent Carl Ingalls II and 
Summer; grandchildren, Shelby 
and Wyatt Ingalls, and William 
Kaleb and Xavier Lee Borland; 
her stepmother, Elizabeth (nee 
Bennett) St. Onge; her mother- 
in-law and father-in-law, Bill 
and Marge Borland; three broth- 
ers and their families, Glenn 
and Deana St. Onge, Frank 
and Bonnie St. Onge, and 
Mike St. Onge; five sisters and 
their families, Pamela Sue St. 
Onge, Mary and Michael Cope, 
Marilyn and Michael Wakefied, 
Ida French, and Dolores and 
Joel Raville. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents, one sister, Doris 
Buchannon, and brother-in-law, 
Ron French. 

A memorial service will 
be held May 4, 2013, at Ste. 
Anne’s Church on Mackinac 
Island, where she was baptized, 
with a luncheon to follow. 

RAYE M. DEPLONTY 

Raye Milton DePlonty, 50, of 
Sault Ste, Marie, Mich., passed 
away on Nov. 

9, 2012, at 
War Memorial 
Hospital. 

Raye was 
born Feb. 11, 

1962. He was 
a lifetime resi- 
dent of Sault 
Ste. Marie. He 
was a member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and was employed by the Sault 
Tribe’s Chippewa cleaning ser- 
vices until illness forced him to 
resign. Raye loved nature and 
was an avid fisherman and gar- 
dener. He also loved baking and 
often took his finished recipes to 
share with family and friends . 

Raye is survived by his 
mother, Caroline DePlonty of 
the Sault; his brother, Ross 
(Marcie) DePlonty of Marquette, 
Mich.; three sisters: Annette 
(Wayne) King of the Sault, Laura 
(Larry) Hammock of Brimley, 
Mich., and Ruth (Pat) Burch 
of Brimley; three nieces, April 
(Dave) Emmons of Syracuse, 
N.Y., Tina (CJ Weisenburger) 
King of the Sault and Amanda 
Burch of Southfield, Mich.; 
two nephews, Grant (Rachael) 
Hammock of Coloma, Mich., 
and Josh (Jamie) Burch of 
Kincheloe, Mich. 

Raye was preceded in death by 
his father, Milton DePlonty. 

Per Raye’s wishes, his 
remains were cremated and 
a memorial service took 
place on Nov. 15, 2012, at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Cultural 
Building with Brother John 
Hascall officiating. In lieu of 
flowers, memorials may be left 
to the family to help cover funer- 
al expenses. 
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REPRESENTING YOU IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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I cannot id! you liow 
honored and p leaned 1 am to 
represeni you as Chairper- 
son during our icconl visit to 
Washinglm IX’ Ourdefe- 
gaiiori included Tribal BlmbJ 
Secretary Caltiy Abramson, 
Keith Massawdy (Unit 3), 
Jennifer Mel. cod {Uni! i'ji 
Lt^iilAiive Director Mike 
McCoy and Meghan Star- 
ling - our Washington based 
govern men! liaison. 


I believe we dad a great 
job as a team, bin I warned 
In highlight the csiccIIcikc 
and impassioned work and 
leadership of C athy Abram- 
son During |he last several 
yean;, we simply liart not 
had tins kind of leadership 
from the Chair's office nor 
the dedicated resources (n 
represent our Tribe in DC. 
Despite this, Cathy has done 
a wonderful job by becom- 
ing appointed the Chair of 
ihe American Indian Health 
Board and working wiLh Our 
Tribal Member - Stacy Uo- 
lan who- is the Executive 
Director of ihe American 
Indian Health Board. I wit- 
nessed Calhy's case of rela- 
tionship with key officials in 
ihe Indian Health Service 


Not since George Nolan's 
■ole with ihe National Endian 
Housing Board have we had 
such advocacy of out issues. 
She i$ perfectly suited for 
this role and I appreciate her 
work Thank you Cathy 

While I am addressing 
ihe issue of health. I would 
also like to recognize our 
health division team expert - 
ly lead by Bonnie C u I fa and 
operated by Joel i-umsden, 
Tony Abramson. Jackie 
McLean, Dr Wanner, Dr. 
Anderson, and Dan Frye and 
many others. Last month, 
an article invested lhat the 

health division nefariously 
hid an amount in ihe budget 
presumably to have funds as 
a sort of slush fund Not 
only is ihis characterization 
unfair, it is patenily false 

When ] became Chair the 
first lime, I lashed Health 
Director Bonnie Cull'a with 
increasing our third party 
revenues (insurances) in or- 
der to decrease our Tribal 
dollars spent on health. 
Uonme worked wilh Jackie 
McLean and all liealth team 
members to raise ihird party 
revenues from SI .5 million 
Id a projected 201) amount 
of $7 million $o not only is 
ihe health division not cost- 
ing us any Tribal support 
funds, they have pulled 
through lo balance our 
budget by generating more 
lhan a million dollars. K;i- 
ther lhan publicly condemn 
these folks for their excel- 
lent work, we should honor 
them I appreciate the work 
(hey do as they lead us for- 
ward with the many chal- 
lenges 1 he A/jbrdab/B ( m 
Act will represent 

Since I have 
relumed as Chair, 
Director Abram- 
son and I posited 
hard to establish a 
regional health 
Board to advocate 
for more Indian 
Health Service- 
funding 


Chi Afrfr'irift A, Vcjfrr, A a non 

Office bOG-bJS-bOSO CHI: 9064^^)7 fmjiil; aa nonpayments hop com 

On Facebook 'Aaron Phiiiicai' and on the 'Snuli Tribe Guide’ on Facebook 


Straights hospital and other 
hospitals for after hour care 
Metre to come. 


for our people We hoslcd a 
special LTniicd Tribes Health 
Summit to discuss what op- 
portunities we will have in- 
cluding offering some level 
of coverage to Al.l. Mem- 
bers. While other complain 
and stall, we'll continue to 
lead In fact, we recently 
introduced a resolution to 
creole a Tubal ly Designated. 
Health Entity to allow our 
hcallh division to operate 
more autonomously and en- 
trepreneur ially to expand 
and reinstate health access 
to areas like Lscanaba, Mar- 
quette, Detour-Tlrummond. 
Kinross, and for new crea- 
tive w-ays to expand clime 
hours m partnership with 
hospital like the Maekinac 


s~ 




During this DC Ifip, we 
met with Congressional 
members: U S Representa- 
tives Dan Benishek, John 
Dingcll, Sandy Levin. Dave 
Comp, Fred Upton, Hansen 
Clark, and Senator Debbie 
Slabenow and a staffer from 
Senator Carl Levin's office. 
w r e heard from several U S. 
Cabinet leaders like Interior 
Secretary Ken Salazar, Kdu- 
catiou Secretary Ante Durt- 
can, Deputy Treasurer Sec- 
retary Neal Wolin, Acting 
Sccrctoiy of Commerce Re- 
becca Blank. Secretary 
Kathleen Sobclius. Secretary 
Tom Vilsack, Secretary Ray 
Lallood. Secretory Hilda 

Solis, Assistant Sceretaiy 
and BIA Director Kevin 

Washburn, Dr Yvette ftou- 
bideaux, Director of Indian 
Health and Jo- 
Ann Chase, Dt- 
rector of the 
American 1 iilEi - 
on Environmen- 
tal Office who 
has pledge to 
help us figure 

Out how EO Fin 

ihe pollution 
issue m the St. 
Mary s Rfi.tr 
north of Sugar 
Island 

1 j'trYi ntifiiyLHJ 


with thu: President. I am so 
proud 10 see our fellow inb- 
Lit leaders from across the 

eounlry working togclhcr to 
■dwcale for ouf i?eople If 
w ■: could adopl Bhis foetid 
bacl. home, uould ha^e 
mdre 10 show tur 
l_Hrt''Si work toward thal i^oal. 


Finally, Use phoio to the 
lop rigfiB is the of Nnvajo 
Code Talkers They were 
lilko rock slam ai out iiieot- 
mg. I fid! pnvi[flg.ed lo med 
ihem During this liuliday 
wason, remember peace and 
good will toward mail buB 
also thank a veteran, fer the- 
right to toerei&e our free- 
doms. 


Mtri'y Chi'L^Bmas! 

Pk i nsf join iiir nl ihe Niw 
\'»rs Eve Hobiicly pow 
wow - Ur safe- Ncgce! 
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Scenes from the Tribal Nations Conference 



Photos by Cathy Abramson and Aaron Payment 

President Obama greets the crowd. He opened his speech by honoring the life of Sonny Black Eagle, a 
revered elder who passed away this year. 



Navajo code talkers preside in honor at the conference. 



Invited to the conference were 566 federally recognized tribes from across the U.S. and here they wait for 
President Obama to speak. 
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One of numerous break out sessions. 



Hail to the chief! No visit to the capitol would be complete without a 
tour of the White House. 
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Local animal shelter gets non-profit and pro 
bono services from Chippewa Animal Clinic 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Ahniin kina gwaya, I hope 
you all are very blessed with this 
upcoming holiday season. 

Recently, my husband and 
I have had some very serious 
issues arise in our personal life. 
My home had serious water 
damage due to a burst pipe, fol- 
lowing that, we had a fire at our 
restaurant. A great big “thank 
you” to the Brimley and Bay 
Mills Township Volunteer Fire 
Department and to the employees 
who helped get the doors back 
open for business. It’s been a 
rough three months to say the 
least, however, I apologize for 
having missed my unit reporting 
in the paper. I did make the local 
elders unit meetings so I kept up 
that way. 

In addition to these other catas- 
trophes, my husband and I find 
ourselves under attack by the cur- 
rently seated chairperson. 

Lines were crossed and I 
requested that a retraction be 
printed. So far, nothing. Our busi- 
nesses employ many tribal mem- 
bers, most of which ARE NOT 
my family even though we have 
come to view them as such. 

Growing up, both my husband 
and I took the concept of “self- 
sufficiency” to heart. It was a 
concept; a plan and an ideal that 
the elders back in the ’70s and 
’80s championed and pushed us 


to do. The elders have long since 
passed, however, “self-sufficien- 
cy” is still the goal. 

It is still the goal for the tribe 
and should still be advocated to 
our young people. I don’t believe 
the elders ever thought that the 
tribe was meant to be a stop- 
ping point but rather a stepping 
stone to being self-sufficient and 
when you got to that point, we 
were taught that you were to turn 
around and help others on the 
path to reaching their goals. 

Please allow me to share with 
you some facts about a situa- 
tion that we have been having 
issues with. I believe it is fair to 
put this out for the membership 
to see since I have been unfairly 
libeled and slandered by the 
chairperson. It’s been a frustrating 
and maddening issue. I certainly 
don’t appreciate the unwarranted 
attack and we have to protect our 
businesses because we have so 
many people counting on us for 
a paycheck. I thank you for your 
patience in this matter. 

To Sault Tribe Chairman Aaron 
Payment, tribal members and the 
Sault Ste. Marie community: 

Recently, Sault Tribe Chairman 
Aaron Payment made statements 
that Sault Tribe Board Director 
Debra Pine, has “embezzled/ 
laundered/ filtered” money back 
to herself through appropriation 
of Kewadin Casinos 2 percent 
monies via the Chippewa County 
Animal Shelter, Friends of Caring 
Animal Shelters (F.O.C.A.S.) 
charity, Guardian Angels for 
Animals charity, Chippewa 
Animal Clinic and eventually 
to Director Pine. To those who 
don’t know, I am Dr. Christopher 
Hall, owner of Chippewa Animal 
Clinic and husband of Director 
Pine. In Chairman Payment’s 
foul version of politics aimed at 
Director Pine, he leaves behind 
a wake of potential collateral 
damage. I wrote this letter for the 
multiple charitable organizations, 
the Chippewa County Animal 
Shelter, the volunteers, fundrais- 


ers, countless need-based people 
and, of course, animals that have 
been helped by these organiza- 
tions. 

The charitable organizations 
and shelter provide an avenue for 
people who cannot afford veteri- 
nary medical care for their ani- 
mals as well as benefit the com- 
munity as a whole. This is done 
entirely by fundraisers and private 
monies. Each of these charities 
and the shelter have their own 
boards and policies to determine 
how their hard earned money is 
spent. Chippewa Animal Clinic 
is only one of the multiple clin- 
ics these organizations have used 
over the course of these last two 
years. Due to the despicable poli- 
tics of Chairman Payment and his 
threat of potentially taking away 
funds from those that are in need 
of assistance, I am explaining 
Chippewa Animal Clinic’s role in 
this community service. 

Chippewa Animal Clinic has 
always provided care to the vari- 
ous organizations for decades. 

As a veterinary professional, I 
have personally put an enormous 
amount of time and money into 
helping all regional organiza- 
tions, including those in Canada 
and tribal reservations for over 
a decade. Since Director Pine 
has only been a board member 
for two years and Chairmen 
Payment’s unfounded accusation 
is recent, I will limit my focus to 
2011 as an example. Please keep 
in mind I have been helping our 
community for many years prior 
and will continue for many years 
to come. 

Chippewa Animal Clinic in 
2011 provided to these organiza- 
tions approximately 460 spay/ 
neuter surgeries (the proportion of 
male to female dogs is even) and 
a minimum of 86 medical cases. 
We do not charge office calls or 
receive a profit from these organi- 
zations. All services are provided 
to these organizations below or 
at cost. Simple breakdown as fol- 
lows: 


Average dog spay charge is 
$280 without charity discount. 

Our cost of doing a spay is on 
average $224 with materials and 
overhead. Charities are charged 
$84. That’s a loss of $140 per 
animal x 230 animals per year = 
(negative)$32,200. 

Average dog neuter charge is 
$221 without charity discount. 

Our cost of doing a neuter is on 
average $177 with materials and 
overhead. Charities are charged 
$62. That’s a loss of $115 per 
animal x 230 animals per year = 
(negative) $26,450. 

86 Medical office calls at min- 
imum $41 each would be $3,526; 
at no charge. 

Therefore: 

Spay /neuter LOSS in revenue 
is $58,650 + $3,526 in medical 
office calls = (negative) $62,176 
of “at cost” services for 2011 
only. 

My complete LOSS if includ- 
ing profits from these animals 
is (negative) $73, 906 per year. 
This number does not include all 
medications/vaccines that were 
given (at cost) or treatments (at 
cost) for shelter animals. This is 
a loss from profits and overhead 
that would increase the above 
number further. There are also 
many costs not included due to 
taking up much more time than I 
felt needed to prove a point (i.e. 
on call emergencies by police and 
animal control; writing reports for 
neglect cases, time taken off for 
court cases etc.). 

In addition, I am having to 
write a letter to justify the amount 
of money given yearly in chari- 
table services due to a reckless 
politician that couldn’t care less 
about who is affected by his erro- 
neous claims. Ultimately, the 2 
percent monies from tribal dollars 
are given directly to Chippewa 
County and the manager of the 
Animal Shelter. The manager then 
allocates the funds as they see fit 
to the various clinics. Considering 
the fact of services at Chippewa 
Animal Clinic are given consider- 


ably below cost to these charities 
and the 2 percent monies are 
under the Chippewa County’s 
supervision, I’m again at a LOSS 
as to how Chairmen Payment 
thinks Director Pine is profiting 
and “lining her pockets.” 

Needless to say, we at 
Chippewa Animal Clinic provide 
our share of community support, 
but it is still those hard working 
charities that will be affected and 
ultimately tribal and non-tribal 
community members and their 
pets who will suffer. If you feel 
this is unjust or have already been 
helped by these charities, please 
contact Chairmen Payment and 
tribal board leaders to relay your 
feelings regarding continued 
tribal support. 

This is the first and last 
time I’ll be public about what 
Chippewa Animal Clinic does 
for our community. I was raised 
with humility in mind. I do this 
because I’m proud of who we are 
and what we stand for as Native 
people. I love this community 
and tribe and was taught to give 
back without expecting any- 
thing in return. I was also taught 
to respect people. Chairman 
Payment and all those who have 
forgotten our Seven Grandfather 
teachings thereby exhibiting this 
constant hatred need to be brave 
and learn to be honest and truth- 
ful. The respect from that wisdom 
will take them much farther in 
this life than slimy politics ever 
would. 

Thank you very much, 

Dr. Christopher Hall 
In closing, I would like to say 
that I believe we have bigger 
issues for this tribe to be worried 
about. Our chief should be neutral 
toward members of the board and 
as I have reminded him many 
times already, we all deserve fair 
representation, and that includes 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
(906) 440-1334 
debrapine @ yahoo .com 


Tribal elder numbers will double in 15 years 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


First of all, I would like to 
wish you a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year. This time of 
year is so busy, but please take 
a moment to reflect on family 
and friends because the love and 
affection they give is the best gift 
of all. 

The board had a briefing from 
the Enrollment Department in a 
recent workshop . Some of the 


questions we have received lately 
have had to do with different 
aspects of our membership, so it 
would be prudent and informa- 
tive to give some of the answers 
to everyone. The tribe, as of Nov. 
13, 2012, consists of exactly 
40,812 members. That may sur- 
prise many of you but we add 
members every day by birth. On 
average, we add 800 children to 
our rolls each year. If a child is 
not enrolled by the 18th birthday, 
they will be unable to be added 
to the rolls since our rolls are still 
closed for adults. 

The Enrollment Department is 
also showing that the membership 
is aging. In 2012, we have 4,442 
elders. In a graph, the depart- 
ment showed the elder popula- 
tion will grow exponentially. In 
2017, they project 6,210 elders. 

In 2022, it is 8,857. So, in 10 
years we approximately double 
the number of elders. That shows 
how the baby boomers will affect 
the elder dividend checks in the 
near future. The projections end 


at 2027, 15 years from now, are 
12,345 elders. 

This is a reality the tribe has 
to face. The strain that an age- 
ing membership will put on our 
services will be huge. We must 
plan now to be ready for it. 
Prescriptions, medical facilities, 
housing and other services will 
be exhausted if we don’t plan 
now. I fear that this fact was not 
acknowledged by some of the 
board. If we fail to plan now, 
no plan will work in the future 
because it will be to late to imple- 
ment. 

At the last board of direc- 
tors meeting in November, an 
ad hoc heath access group was 
formed with a member of the 
board from each unit and several 
heath professionals. I am proud 
to say I will be the representa- 
tive from Unit III. The group is 
charged with exploring how to 
bring health care access to our 
membership, including expanding 
outreach to rural members and to 
expand access to after hours care. 


We are to report back to the full 
board with possible increased ser- 
vices in the neediest areas as soon 
as we can. 

Our Information Systems 
Department reported that our 
computing infrastructure is in dire 
need of upgrades and overhauls. 

It seems our primary operating 
system has now been deemed 
archaic and is not being supported 
anymore. That means we have to 
replace it. Sounds easy, but it is 
not easy or inexpensive. The JD 
Edwards upgrade alone will cost 
over $1 million. The changes in 
servers, computers and email sys- 
tems with all the ancillary support 
will cost $7 .4 million over the 
next four years. 

As I said earlier, we have to 
plan now because it will be too 
late to plan later. The decisions 
the board makes today will be 
what a future board will inherit. 
So, good decisions will make a 
future board look good and bad 
ones will only compound the 
problems later. Again, I wish all 


of you a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year, and thank you 
for all the cards and email. 

Keith Massaway, 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace MI 49781, 

(906) 643-6981, kamssaway@ 
msn.com. 

Information 
Resources — 

Have a question for the Sault 
Tribe Enrollment Department? 
Call them at 635-3396 or toll 
free at (800) 251-6597. 

If you are a tribal member 
residing in the seven-county 
service area and would like 
information about commodities 
through the Sault Tribe USDA 
Food Program, call 635-6076. 

Have a question about tribal 
services or don’t know how to 
reach a department or employ- 
ee? Call Sault Tribe adminis- 
tration at 635-6050 or (800) 
793-0660, or Kewadin Casino at 
632-0530 or (800) KEWADIN. 
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Constitutional assembly carries on with work 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


The constitutional review 
assembly is up and under way. 
Thanks go first to Chairperson 
Aaron Payment, who — through 
the Elders Advisory Committee 
— brought the completed draft 
document off the shelf and onto 
the table for review. It was long 
overdue. 

The hard work and effort 
of the original Constitutional 
Committee deserves to be 
acknowledged. Much thought 
and heartfelt effort was invested 
by the original drafters of the 
document. It is apparent that 
they strove to perfect a docu- 
ment that would provide con- 
stitutional protections for tribal 
citizens, a separation of powers 
between the respective branches 
of government and honor to our 
traditional ways of governing. A 
belated miigwech for the fruits 
of your labor. 

And now, for the first time 
ever, we have begun a formal, 
open and transparent review of 
the draft. Again, miigwech to 


Learning 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


Merry Christmas and happy 
New Year! 


our Elder Advisory Committee, 
Elder Sub -Committee, original 
Constitution Committee and 
tribal public citizens who have 
devoted considerable time to 
comb through the document, line 
by line, and offer comment. 

No “actions” have taken 
place, other than a “consent of 
the assembly” to “move on” 
from one section to the next, 
after all input has been recorded. 

It has been a very productive 
and open dialog. Very refresh- 
ing. The process is moving 
slower than some would like, 
but it’s necessary in order to be 
thorough and to allow all voices 
to be heard. It gives me hope 
that a good outcome will unfold. 

And, a special “thank you” 
to staff facilitator Angeline 
Boulley and transcriber Cheri 
Goetz. Both have done an out- 
standing job of keeping the 
discourse respectful, meaningful 
and productive. Tribal member 
Tom Biron has lent his media 
production talents to the process 
and has live streamed every 
meeting for real time viewing 
on the Internet (you can find a 
link to his site TOSSABCS2 on 
our website: saulttribe.com). The 
assembly will reconvene on Jan. 

7, 8 and 9, 2013. 

An unfortunate incident 

I don’t enjoy having to 
report on a recent incident that 
occurred at the tribal board 
level. However, the chairperson 
used his large mailing list to 
engage tribal citizens in a “call 
for input.” Therefore, I feel 
compelled to address the situa- 

about the 

It’s been an extremely busy 
month for me. On Nov. 7, our 
tribe hosted a United Tribes of 
Michigan special meeting regard- 
ing the Affordable Care Act 
(AC A). Mim Dixon, who is the 
nation’s expert on the AC A was 
there to explain and answer ques- 
tions. I am happy to say that this 
was the largest United Tribes of 
Michigan meeting as many tribal 
leaders and their health, legal and 
billings staff were in attendance. 
Everyone in attendance was very 
impressed with the information 
provided and the hospitality 
shown to them. I would like to 
take this time to thank our chair- 
person, Aaron Payment, for his 


tion: 

One of the board’s “rights 
and responsibilities” per Tribal 
Code, is to confirm the selection 
of key executive employment 
positions. At the Nov. 20 meet- 
ing held in Marquette, the board, 
on a 10-2 vote, did not confirm 
a particular candidate for a key 
position. Various reasons were 
expressed for not confirming 
this candidate, but the vote 
speaks for itself. 

The chairperson took excep- 
tion with the board’s decision 
not to confirm this candidate and 
promptly (Nov. 21) called for 
a “special board meeting” with 
one item on the special meet- 
ing agenda: “Rescind Delegated 
Authority to the Chairperson.” 

Let me say right here — no 
one, not one board member, 
expressed any such idea of 
rescinding the authority we con- 
veyed to the chairperson at the 
commencement of his adminis- 
tration. There is no truth to that 
idea even being talked about. 

The “special meeting” to consid- 
er rescinding the authority of the 
chairperson was simply a poorly 
conceived over-reaction of the 
chairperson, in response to the 
board’s decision not to confirm 
the candidate he desired for a 
key executive position. And the 
chairperson admitted as much 
(and apologized) and issued an 
order to cancel the special meet- 
ing (Nov. 24). He also informed 
us he would not be available to 
attend. 

Herein was the problem with 
cancelling the meeting: We have 


cooperation and assistance in 
planning and complementing this 
important meeting. Miigwech 
to directors Pine and McLeod, 
and to Peggy Hemengway and 
Keith Smith, for helping to cook 
our traditional feast we pro- 
vided to our fellow Anishinaabeg 
neighbors. Chi miigwech to our 
Kewadin Casino staff who out- 
did themselves in preparing our 
foods, our meeting room, and our 
services. Outstanding! 

The outcome of this meet- 
ing will hopefully help all tribes 
in Michigan to understand the 
changes that the ACA will bring 
to our Anishinaabeg. 

On behalf of our tribal chair- 


written tribal law that specifies 
how we enact and conduct duly 
noticed special board meetings. 
The question posed: Within trib- 
al law, under what authority can 
a “special meeting” be canceled 
or postponed? The long and 
short answer is: 1.) In the event 
of extreme emergency (weather, 
fire, etc.) “If the Chair believes 
that proceeding with the meet- 
ing would be dangerous to those 
present,” or, 2.) The authority 
of the chairperson to cancel a 
meeting if there is an absence of 
a quorum (though this is accom- 
plished at the meeting itself by 
the chair calling for a motion 
after determining that a quorum 
is not present). So now we had a 
conundrum. 

If the chairperson had seen 
fit to show up at the special 
meeting he called for, he could 
have dispensed of the whole 
mess he created: by cancel- 
ing for lack of quorum (only 
a handful of board members 
attended at the duly noticed 
time). That way, we could have 
respected the “rule of law” and 
been done with it. The chair- 
person argued that there was 
“precedence” for cancelling 
the meeting (“It’s been done 
before”). In the time I have 
served on the board of directors, 
no such thing has been done. 
Nor were any concrete instances 
brought forward to support that 
statement. Nor do I plan to “set 
precedence” by disregarding the 
“rule of law.” 

And, I wouldn’t spend time 
reporting on this unfortunate 


person, I attended a meeting with 
Dr. Dave Zinley and Dr. Saliya in 
regards to establishing and pro- 
moting our internship program 
for our tribe in partnership with 
Lake Superior State University. 
A workshop presentation to the 
tribal board will be planned 
after the new year. Our chairper- 
son plans to meet with LSSU’s 
president and provost for more 
detailed conversations. I support 
this effort and look forward to 
working with LSSU. 

At this time, I am attending a 
quarterly National Indian Health 
Board meeting and will soon 
travel to Washington, D.C., to 
meet with President Obama as a 


incident except for the way the 
chairperson did see fit to spend 
his time by sending a message to 
his vast tribal email list, imply- 
ing some eminent threat to his 
delegated authorities. The mes- 
sage was a call to action offering 
a false choice between “Cancel 
the Meeting — or — Revoke 
Chairperson Authority ! ?” 
Needless to say, over 100 tribal 
members were alarmed enough 
to respond in writing, urging 
the board not to take away the 
chairperson’s authorities. Now 
that’s what I call the height of 
manipulation. 

The real irony is this whole 
incident occurred in the shadow 
of the ongoing constitutional 
review assembly. So maybe it’s 
a good reminder to all of us that 
neither the current Constitution 
nor the draft Constitution are 
worth the paper they are written 
on if we are willing to disregard 
and ignore the rule of law when 
it’s inconvenient. 

I want to end by wishing 
everyone a blessed holiday sea- 
son to you and your families, 
our workforce, communities and 
our tribal nation. I am hopeful 
that 2013 will bring us many 
blessings. We have a bright and 
able chairperson and, although 
he may not realize it, he has a 
board that supports him to get 
good things done (with a healthy 
respect for checks and balances). 

This is the season to pray 
and celebrate good tidings and 
remember to show our love to 
one another. Merry Christmas, 
everyone ! 


member of Secretary Sebelius’ 
Tribal Advisory Committee. 

I have the opportunity to join 
Chairperson Payment in meet- 
ing our president. We have an 
extremely busy schedule while in 
D.C. and I will report our activi- 
ties next month in my next unit 
report. 

Until then, I wish you all a 
joyous Christmas and I hope to 
see you at the New Year’s Eve 
Powwow. Cheers to you and your 
family and remember, “Jesus is 
the reason for the season!” 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net or call 
me at (906) 322-3823. 


Affordable Care Act and us 


Board activities update and holiday wishes 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit Y 


As a board member, I can tell 
you we have all been on the road 
again, busy traveling to every 
unit. It has been pretty hectic 
with our out-of-control schedul- 
ing. It has been hard to get to all 
our local meetings because we 
make our plans and then they 
have been canceled or changed. 
So members, be patient with all 
of us until we get some kind of 
system in place. 

Update on some issues that 
have been started and are being 
worked on — Wage reviews, 
Constitution, insurance and 
enrollment. A lot of our time has 
been working on the Affordable 
Care Act. We wrote a resolution 


called Ad Hoc Health Assess 
Exploratory Group where we 
will analyze, determine feasibil- 
ity and recommend opportuni- 
ties and expansions for health 
access revitalization to areas 
such as Escanaba, Marquette, 
Kinross and DeTour. Also, after 
hour clinic access in partnership 
with St. Ignace and Marquette, 
with additional areas to identify. 
The group we are going to have 
working on this is made up of 
board members from all units, so 
I will be the one from Unit V. I 
am looking forward to this and I 
need your input on some of your 
needs. 

Another resolution put into 


place was the development and 
implementation of a tribal action 
program for treatment programs. 
Such concerns will be alcoholism 
and other substance abuse. I real- 
ly feel treatment and help with 
substance abuse in communities 
is necessary for our members. 

Also, we are working on all of 
our properties in and around the 
areas that we are trying to get into 
trust. One example in the Unit V 
area is the Knotty Pine property 
that just went into trust; this is 
the Christmas Casino parking lot. 
Another property we are wait- 
ing on in Unit V is the Lincoln 
School. So this is great news for 
our area. 


On the 2 percent monies, the 
check should be mailed out by the 
time you read this report. I tried 
to do my best, again and gave 
to school academics, outreach 
programs, food pantries, elders 
programs and other requests from 
all Unit V areas. 

So I will leave you all by 
saying, “’Tis the season for 
giving and forgiving.” This is 
what Christmas is all about. 
Remember, don’t forget who you 
are and where you came from as 
we are all the same. 

Keep the emails and phone 
calls coming. 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson 
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Setting record straight on constitution meetings 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IV 

During the month of 
November, I spent 184 hours 
combined on the road and attend- 
ing meetings, this time does not 
include constituent phone calls, 
emails or reading material. 

On Nov. 1 , myself and direc- 
tors Chase and Sorenson drove 
to Lansing to see the chairperson 
sign for our Lansing purchase of 
a parcel adjacent to the Lansing 
Center at Michigan Avenue and 
Larch. The agreement between 
the city and tribe is for the tribe 
to close on the other two parcels 
of land over time, assuming all 
approvals for the project are 
secured. 

This is a great accomplish- 
ment for our tribe with the rev- 
enue of this facility we will be 
able to bring back services that 
have been either decreased or 
eliminated all together. Such as 


the funeral fund that went from 
$3,000 and no income guideline 
to $1,000 with income guidelines, 
community/health centers elimi- 
nated in Escanaba and Marquette 
areas; elders’ checks decreased 
significantly and sports sponsor- 
ships for children eliminated. 
These are some at the top of my 
priority list as a board member! 

Constitution ad hoc commit- 
tee: 

I would like to let you know 
what has happened so far dur- 
ing the Constitution meetings 
but, before I do, I need to set the 
record straight on an attendance 
record some are taking. The issue 
of having these sessions taped 
was discussed it was decided tap- 
ing would be done by the tribe’s 
entertainment department. 

The day of the first meeting 
they had individuals taping the 
session and also a live feed being 
broadcasted. Some elders and 
staff had issues with themselves 
being taped. They made a request 
to the mediator and chairman that 
they not be taped by outside indi- 
viduals or broadcasted. One elder 
who had an issue was the chair- 
man of the original Constitution 
Committee. He left that day and 
has not returned, how terrible to 
loose such knowledge. Staff felt 
intimidated that if they spoke for 
or against it may reflect in their 
jobs. So, after a vote was done 
and the live feed and individual 
taping was able to continue, me 


along with a few others stepped 
outside the room. I was able to 
talk to the elders and staff, they 
informed me that the tribe paid to 
have a study done by Anderson 
Tackman on the financial impact 
of this document, which I have 
still not seen to this day. 

Directors Chase, Anderson, 
Sorenson and I were back into 
the room just as they were start- 
ing the document review. I have 
no problem with myself being 
taped as a seated official, but out 
of RESPECT for our elders and 
staff that made requests, things 
could have been handled differ- 
ently. I know how staff can be 
intimidated by politics. I was an 
employee for 20 years and I have 
seen first hand how team mem- 
bers are treated when they aren’t 
on the right side of politics. I 
have always supported Chairman 
Payment and I lost my job in 
November of 2008 after the elec- 
tion. 

The review is being done by 
this committee. Unfortunately, we 
are under represented from the 
western end. Currently, we have 
five members from the original 
committee, which started with 
29 members. With people hav- 
ing to work, gas prices, etc., we 
understand everyone can’t attend, 
but the tribe should be willing 
to bring this document out to 
other areas for membership’s 
input. After the ad hoc committee 
and board’s review it should be 


brought out to the membership so 
we are all comfortable with this 
document and it is right for our 
next generations. 

Resolutions: 

At the Escanaba board meet- 
ing, Director Chase, myself, and 
Chairman Payment presented an 
efficiency resolution to have an 
efficiency expert come in and 
go through our whole organiza- 
tion. This was approved by the 
board. This is long overdue with 
the size of our tribal operations. 

I am sure we will get some good 
advice from these experts and we 
will start to see the tribe become 
more efficient. With the economy 
seeing the impact, we also see 
the impact, and if there are areas 
we can make more efficient, then 
why wouldn’t we do it for the 
betterment of the tribe? 

Director Chase, myself and 
Chairman Payment also presented 
a resolution at the Marquette 
meeting to start the health staff 
to work on establishing and 
renewing services that were 
taken in 2008 from Escanaba and 
Marquette for no reason. This 
resolution also has the health staff 
looking at renewing services in 
other areas that were removed 
as well as looking at after hour 
care services in Manistique, 
Marquette, Escanaba and St. 
Ignace. This was approved by the 
board. 

Director Chase has continued 
since 2008 to work on putting 


these much needed services back 
into Escanaba and Marquette. 
Director Chase and I both know 
what a detriment this was to our 
tribal communities when these 
centers were closed down and 
we will continue to work on pro- 
viding the members with much 
needed services. 

Special meeting: 

The chairman called a spe- 
cial meeting for Nov. 26 and on 
the agenda was a resolution to 
“Rescind Resolution 2012-146 
Limited Delegation of Authority 
to the Chairperson.” The chair- 
man ended up canceling the meet- 
ing. I did not support this resolu- 
tion, nor did I think we needed to 
have a special meeting about it. 

I used to hear people com- 
plaining that most board members 
were automatic “yes men.” I hope 
people are seeing that the days of 
bobble head board members are 
gone. Unfortunately now, if you 
don’t vote a certain way, then you 
are against someone. The days 
of dictators are over, we have a 
democratic board and I for one 
use that vote for the good of the 
membership. They are my agen- 
da. 

Wishing everyone a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year! 
Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
Cell: (906) 203-6699 
Email : DMorro w @ saulttribe . 
net; P.O. Box 441 

Manistique, MI 49854 


Sorenson makes comprehensive unit report 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director, 
Unit III 


On Nov. 5 , we had financial 
reviews and some interesting 
facts are we can hold 25 kids at 
a time in the Juvenile Detention 
Center, but the average is 12- 
14 kids per day. We budget for 
$5 ,000 per powwow for areas 
in Hessel, Munising, St. Ignace, 
Manistique, Kinross, Sugar Island 
and Newberry. The Fourth of July 
powwow in the Sault is budgeted 
for $50,000-$55,000. We will 
need to replace all of our com- 
puters that are older than 2008 
because we need to be off of XP 
by 2014. 

On Nov. 5, 1 attended the 
Inland Hunting and Fishing 
Committee meeting. There were 
many issues discussed such as 
having problems with hunters not 
reporting a bear harvest within a 
72-hour time frame. There was 
discussion on whether to issue 
fines or to affect future license 
opportunities. The committee has 
been working on guidelines for 
the youth hunting mentor pro- 
gram. 

On Nov. 6, we had our work- 


shop and meeting in Escanaba. 
Some of the local fisherman came 
to voice their opinions on some of 
the fines and treatment they have 
experienced with law enforce- 
ment and tribal court. It seems 
that not everyone is being held to 
the same standard. At the meeting 
Director Chase brought it forward 
to approve for up to $5 ,000 to be 
used for meals, travel and hotel 
rooms for members of the ad 
hoc committee (past Constitution 
Committee members, Elders 
Advisory Committee and the 
board) that are reviewing the pro- 
posed constitution for Nov. 8, 9 
and 10 in the Sault. 

On Nov. 8, the United Tribes 
of Michigan held a meeting in 
the Sault to discuss the possible 
sequestration and Obama Care. 
There was a great turnout from 
many area tribes. 

On Nov. 8 and 29, our tribal 
Action Plan Advisory Board met 
and we are moving forward with 
volunteers being trained on con- 
ducting focus groups. In January 
or February, we will be coming 
into communities to have focus 
groups to learn about addictions 
and how they are affecting our 
communities and what we can do 
to combat the issues. 

On Nov. 9, we had our first 
day of our ad hoc constitution 
review committee meeting. It did 
not go well because not all were 
in agreement for the review to 
be live streamed and video taped 
to be aired on the Sault Tribe 
Guide website when we already 
had the tribe’s entertainment 
department recording it. There 
were committee members, the 
Constitution Committee chair- 
man and four board members, 


including myself, who walked 
out of the meeting. We were 
not afraid of being recorded as 
we are used to this during our 
meetings, but we felt that it was 
not fair to some employees or 
committee members to possibly 
be scrutinized for what their 
opinions may have been. I was 
very disappointed that we did not 
respect our elder, John Causley 
Jr., who was the chairman of the 
Constitution Committee, when he 
stood and stated he did not want 
to be taped. The other argument 
was that if the tribe records it, it 
is the property of the tribe not for 
individuals to do whatever they 
want to with it. The four board 
members did return after lunch to 
take part in the actual start of the 
review. 

On Nov. 10, 1 did not attend 
the review as planned and attend- 
ed my son’s hockey games in 
Cheboygan. 

On Nov. 11,1 attended for 2.5 
hours in between my son’s hock- 
ey games in the Sault. 

On Nov. 9, we had a confer- 
ence call with other tribes and a 
representative of the governor’s 
office to discuss the wolf hunt- 
ing proposed legislation. The 
tribes feel it is a violation of our 
Consent Decree and the state did 
not allow the tribes to testify, 
only the DNR. The tribes are con- 
tinuing to pressure the state into 
stopping the wolf hunt. 

On Nov. 13, we had a work- 
shop in which we discussed ways 
of changing long term allocation 
of 2 percent funds for 2013. This 
will be a long process because 
each unit fights for its own share 
of the funds for their communi- 
ties. 


On Nov. 20, we held our work- 
shop and meeting in Marquette 
and voted to purchase 7 1 acres 
with a newly constructed building 
in Huron Township in the vicinity 
of the Detroit Metro Airport. 

On Nov. 26-28, we had our 
second set of Constitution review 
meetings. We had a lesser turn 
out than the initial review. The 
meeting was live streamed and 
also video taped by the tribe. Out 
of the six days we have met so 
far, we have only been able to get 
through six pages of the proposed 
22-page document. We will be 
meeting again Jan. 7-9 from noon 
to 8 p.m. at the Sault casino. We 
need to make sure we don’t make 
the document too restrictive. 

On Nov. 27, we had a work- 
shop and had a presentation from 
DeVere Construction as a pos- 
sible mentor under the 8(a) status 
mentor program. The mentor 
program is a nine-year program 
and it is divided into develop- 
ment and transitional stages. Terri 
Fitzpatrick, vice president of the 
Tribal Business Development 
of the Michigan Economic 
Development Corporation also 
gave a presentation of her part- 
nership with the tribes. This is 
an opportunity the tribe needs to 
capitalize on. 

On Nov. 28, 1 attended a 
Native American Housing 
and Self Determination Act 
(NAHASDA) training. The act 
was signed into law in 1996 and 
provides tribes with block grant 
dollars. The primary objectives 
of the program are to assist and 
promote affordable housing, give 
better access to mortgage mar- 
kets, promote self-sufficiency, 
plan and integrate infrastructure 


and to promote the private capital 
markets. Our block grant is $4.7 
million for 2013. This was an 
interesting training and we are a 
very fortunate tribe to be able to 
access such grants. 

In closing, I would like to say 
that I realize that there needs to 
be amendments made to our cur- 
rent Constitution, but I would like 
to see us prioritize our needs as a 
tribe. Business should be one of 
our top priorities as we use the 
revenue for programs and ser- 
vices. I wish we would spend as 
much time and effort on this area 
as we are dedicating to the pro- 
posed Constitution. Hope every- 
one has safe and happy holidays ! 

If you have concerns, please 
email bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
or call (906) 643-2123 (office) or 
430-0536 (cell). 


NEW USFS OFFICE 

The U.S. Forest Service 
has a new service desk at the 
USDA Service Center office 
at 2847 Ashmun St. in Sault 
Ste. Marie. A Forest Service 
rep will normally be avail- 
able at the desk or by phone 
Monday— Friday, 8:30 a. m. 
to 4:30 p.m. In the event that 
staff is unavailable due to 
illness, field work or other 
unforeseen circumstances, 
self-serve information will be 
available. Services normally 
available will include such 
things as recreation informa- 
tion and firewood permits. 

The phone number is 635- 
5311. Customers are encour- 
aged to call ahead with spe- 
cific needs. 
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Updates 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


We are moving forward on 
our tribe’s Tribal Action Plan 
for drug assessment and a 
tribal-wide plan to combat the 
problem. I’ve written about 
this many times in past reports 
and many families suffered 
and remain suffering. I’m very 
happy to post the below resolu- 
tion that the board of directors 
recently passed to officially 
organize, hold attendees respon- 
sible to attend and complete 
objectives. 

In the text, you’ll see that 
a representative from each of 
our tribe’s departments SHALL 
attend as well as a member of 
the board from each unit (if a 
member cannot make it, they 
MUST send a delegate). As 
stated in the past, we must have 
all decision makers and muscle 
at the table to be serious and 
consistent on this project. 

I’m so grateful to the staff, 
community members and board 
members who have taken this to 
a level of law per a resolution. 
We now can schedule and attend 
community meetings in all areas 
to have your input and involve- 
ment with the task, the group 
has scheduled a plan to hold the 
community forums February 
through April, with focus groups 
for our service providers and 
team members in December. I 
have received emails and calls 
about this and please keep them 
coming. We will be placing all 
public meetings on our Sault 
Tribe website (saulttribe.com) 
as well as posting in tribal cen- 
ters. Once again, we have great 
professionals from Fox Valley 
assisting. I would like to rec- 
ognize our tribal court staff on 
securing that funding. It’s a solid 
start and I’m grateful its law to 
recognize and implement real 
plans and goals to accomplish. 

Here is the full text of the 
resolution: 

To Develop and Implement 
a Tribal Action Plan for a 
Comprehensive Prevention 
and Treatment Program for 
Alcoholism and other Substance 
Abuse 

“WHEREAS, the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians is a federally recognized 
Indian Tribe organized under 
the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934, 25 U.S.C. 467 et seq: and 

“WHEREAS, the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians is a federally recognized 
Indian Tribe exercising full pow- 
ers of self government, including 
comprehensive law enforcement 
and judicial services program; 
and 

“WHEREAS, the Indian 


tribal action plan, health services 


Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
Treatment Act of 1986, as 
amended by the Tribal Law and 
Order Act of 2010, proclaims 
alcoholism, addiction, and alco- 
hol and substance abuse are 
among the most severe public 
health and safety problems fac- 
ing American Indian and Alaska 
Native individuals, families, 
and communities, resulting in 
devastating social, economic, 
physical, mental and spiritual 
consequences, and 

“WHEREAS, the Indian 
Health Service and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs officials publicly 
acknowledge that alcohol and 
substance abuse among Indians 
is the most serious health and 
social problem facing Indian 
people, and 

“WHEREAS, Congress 
declared that the Federal govern- 
ment has a historical relation- 
ship and unique legal and moral 
responsibilities which include 
the treaty, statutory, and histori- 
cal obligation to assist Indian 
Tribes to meet the health and 
social needs of their members, 
and 

“WHEREAS, Congress 
declared that Indian Tribes have 
the primary responsibility for 
protecting and ensuring the well- 
being of their members and are 
providing resources to assist 
Indian Tribes in meeting that 
responsibility, and 

“WHEREAS, the Tribe finds 
that alcoholism and other sub- 
stance abuse is a threat to our 
Tribe, affecting the physical, 
mental, social spiritual, and eco- 
nomic wellbeing of Tribal mem- 
bers and other Indians living 
within the Tribal jurisdiction, 
and 

WHEREAS, the Tribe elects 
to join the Federal government 
to combat the damaging effects 
of alcoholism and other sub- 
stance abuse, and to recognize 
the intent of the Memorandum 
of Agreement, and 

“WHEREAS, the purpose of 
the Tribal Action Plan shall be 
to coordinate a comprehensive 
prevention and treatment pro- 
gram for alcoholism and other 
substance abuse and will include 
not only existing resources, 
but will identify the additional 
resources necessary to combat 
these problems, and 

“WHEREAS, the Indian 
Health Service and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs have identified 
major areas of common interest 
in health promotion and disease 
prevention as youth alcohol and 
drug abuse, nutrition, curricula 
development for health promo- 
tion and disease prevention, 
training for community health 
representatives , health aides , 
Tribal judges, law enforcement 
personnel, education and social 
service personnel, youth suicide, 
child abuse and neglect, teen 
pregnancy, fetal alcohol spec- 
trum disorder. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, the Tribe endorses 
the establishment of a Tribal 
Action Plan Advisory Board and 
designates the following posi- 
tions on the Advisory Board: 
the Tribal Chairperson, three 
(3) members of the Board of 
Directors, the Chief Judge, the 
Chief of Police, the Director of 


Sault Tribe Behavioral Health, 
the ACFS Division Director, 
the Housing Director, the 
Tribal Prosecutor, the Court 
Administrator/Magistrate, the 
Specialty Court Coordinator, 
the Health Division Director, 
a community representative, a 
representative from the Cultural 
Department, the Assistant 
Membership/Internal Services 
Executive Director, a Human 
Resources Manager, the Elder 
Services Division Director, 
a representative from Youth 
Education and Activities; and 
a representative from Planning 
and Development. 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, the Tribal Action 
Plan Advisory Board is provided 
full Board of Directors’ sup- 
port to work with the assistance 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Agency and Bureau of Indian 
Education where appropriate, 
and the Indian Health Service, 
the Office of Justice Programs, 
and the Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration, as those agen- 
cies are mandated by the Tribal 
Law and Order Act in fulfilling 
the Advisory Board’s mission; 
and 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, the Tribe recog- 
nizes the importance of an active 
Board in developing and imple- 
menting the Tribal Action Plan 
and requires that all members of 
the Board prioritize their role on 
the Advisory Board and make 
every effort to attend all sched- 
uled meetings and trainings, 
and only in the event that they 
cannot attend, send a designee 
on behalf of their department/ 
agency; and 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, the Tribal Action 
Plan Advisory Board is provided 
full Board of Directors support 
with the authority to develop 
and implement a Tribal Action 
Plan; have the responsibility for 
on-going review and evaluation 
of, and making recommenda- 
tions to the Tribe relating to the 
Tribal Action Plan; have the 
responsibility for scheduling 
Federal, Tribal, or other person- 
nel for training in the prevention 
and treatment of alcohol and 
substance abuse among Indians; 
to identify and address problems 
that arise concerning service 
coordination; and incorporate 
minimum standards for this 
program and services which it 
encompasses, and 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, the Tribe charges 
the Tribal Action Plan Advisory 
Board to prioritize services to 
Indian youth in the development 
of the Tribal Action Plan; and 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, the Tribe has 
prioritized alcoholism and sub- 
stance abuse prevention and 
treatment as a primary issue to 
deal with, and has directed that 
a comprehensive program in 
compliance with the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of 1986, P.L. 99-570, 
be developed to address the 
needs of Tribal members and 
other Indians living within the 
Tribal jurisdiction.” 

At the November board meet- 
ing we also hired an executive 
director for our tribe, Christine 


McPherson. Christine is a tribal 
member who has worked for 
our tribe many years . As the 
past ACFS director, she was 
instrumental in the creation of 
our Binogii Placement Agency 
and helped establish many of 
the programs we have in place 
now. She’s fair, understanding 
and approachable for our mem- 
bers but she is also tough so 
the funding sources can’t bully 
her and neither can the board 
of directors. I’m happy she was 
selected and look forward to her 
continued work for our mem- 
bers. 

We held two three-day work 
sessions on the constitution. It 
seems the process is to go over 
the complete document again 
and those attending are mak- 
ing changes as discussed by the 
attendees . I have not made all 
the sessions but plan to attend 
as much as possible. Unit II has 
two dedicated elders from our 
sub-committee groups attend- 
ing, “thank you” to them. They 
have an opportunity to see and 
explain their position on it. Last 
time the board was not to get 
involved whatsoever, this time, 
board members are changing 
items completely. 

As always, I’m supportive 
of making amendments to our 
constitution, that way we all 
understand the specific change 
and we vote as a tribe on each 
one. I’m not clear as to where 
this process will take us and if 
it’s a completely new document 
again, please read carefully once 
it’s complete. Keep calling me 
on your thoughts about this; it’s 
a crucial item for our tribe as a 
whole and I’m treading lightly 
to represent our members and 
concerns on both paths for the 
project. We need changes but not 
all members want a completely 
different document, but changes 
are needed and I support making 
those. I have been discussing 
the separation of powers with an 
attorney who is a member of our 
tribe but is not employed by the 
tribe. Together, we are discuss- 
ing the creation of legislation 
that would separate the board 


of directors from the court; this 
would be a start and one of the 
priority changes needed and that 

I hear about the most from mem- 
bers. A good solid plan will be 
forthcoming and on the table for 
the board’s discussion, review 
and input. 

We have discussed, and I’m 
happy to report, we are truly 
seeking and coming up with a 
plan to reinstate health services 
to those who live in the outly- 
ing areas. We passed a law that 
puts a deadline on bringing back 
information and stats on the plan 
to have those services again. 
Both Director Hollowell and I 
will be at the table to be part of 
this and the deadline for a full 
board detailed presentation is 
scheduled for April 20 1 3 — this 
gives the department plenty of 
time to secure existing funds and 
make the arguments that those 
living in the out lying units 
NEED services in those areas. 
This will be a priority on my 
agenda until we see the services 
back in our Units II, IV and V. 

Well, Christmas time is 
here. Our children’s Christmas 
parties were scheduled for 
Dec. 8 (Hessel, DeTour), Dec. 

II (Newberry) and Dec. 15 
(Engadine). The ladies and fami- 
lies who organize these put their 
hearts into making them special 
for our youth, so please thank 
them in your communities. The 
chairs for the community par- 
ties are Lisa Burnside, Marylynn 
McCarthy, Michelle Derusha, 
Lois Bryant and Shirley 
Kowalke. Miigwech! 

In closing I would like 
to wish everyone a blessed 
Christmas time with your fami- 
lies; I’m so grateful for mine. 

My girls are healthy, happy and 
full of spirit. I can’t ask for any- 
thing else ! Remember and pray 
for our active and retired veter- 
ans and pay close attention to 
all those Til Christmas miracles 
because they happen every day. 
Merry Christmas! 

Baamaapii, Lana Causley 

(906) 484-2954 (home) 

(906) 322-3818 (cell) 

lcausley @ saulttribe 


Merry Christmas 
and happy New 
Year! 

I would like to wish every- 
one a merry Christmas and 
happy New Year! I have been 
busying myself with Christmas 
business and do not have much 
to report but wanted to say that 
we will have a good finish to 
2012. 1 am looking forward 
to a new year working for the 
good of all tribal members. 

As always, if you have any 
questions or concerns, please 
feel free to contact me. 

Thank You, 

Dennis McKelvie 
DMcKelvie @ saulttribe .net 
(H) (906) 632-7267 
(C) (906) 203-6698 
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Working 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


An ongoing issue for our 
unit has been the closing of the 
Escanaba Tribal Health Center 
and the Marquette office. They 
were both closed down in 2008 . 
There was no financial reason for 
those centers to be closed down. 

Since Chairman Payment 
took office, I have been consis- 
tently pushing this issue forward. 
Directors Morrow and Carr- 
Anderson have also voiced their 
support to re-establish those ser- 
vices. Director Morrow, myself 
and Chairman Payment met with 
Bonnie Culfa, health director, and 
Marlene Glaesmann, rural health 
director, and had discussion on 
this issue. Myself and Darcy were 
already working on a resolution 
to support this. 

After our meeting, myself, 
Director Morrow and Chairman 
Payment presented a resolution 
to set up a committee to work on 
putting back in place the services 
that were cut in 2008. Following 
is the exact resolution passed and 
the individuals appointed to the 
ad hoc health access exploratory 
group: 

“Establish Ad Hoc Health 
Access Exploratory Group 

“WHEREAS, health access 
for Tribal Members is of critical 


to get west end health offices opened 


importance and has been consis- 
tently rated as one of the top three 
priorities for the Tribe; and 
“WHEREAS, the health divi- 
sion team has been phenomenally 
successful in virtually eliminat- 
ing the need for “tribal support” 
revenues by accessing grants and 
increasing “third party ’’revenues, 
thereby demonstrating the self- 
sufficiency of operations; and 
“WHEREAS, the United 
States Affordable Care Act of 
2010, provides many new oppor- 
tunities for Tribes to expand 
health access through innovative 
and entrepreneurial efforts. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, that the Board 
of Directors hereby directs the 
creation of an Adhoc Health 
Access Exploratory Group to 
analyze, determine feasibility, 
and recommend opportunities for 
health access revitalization and / 
or expansion in the geographic 
areas of: Escanaba, Marquette, 
Kinross, DeTour, and after hour 
clinic access in partnerships in St. 
Ignace, Marquette, and additional 
areas to be identified. 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the following 
individuals from the Tribe’s gov- 
erning board are hereby appoint- 
ed to the Adhoc Health Access 
Exploratory Group: 

“Tribal Chairperson: Aaron A. 
Payment 

“Unit 1 : Cathy Abramson 
“Unit 1 : Debra Pine 
“Unit 2: 

“Unit 3: 

“Unit 4: Denise Chase 
“Unit 5: Joan Carr- Anderson 
“ . . .and the following health 
division team members are also 
appointed: Bonnie Culfa, Health 
Division Director; Rebecca 
Werner MD, Medical Director; 
Krysta Hinman OD, Director 
of Optemtry; Tony Abramson, 
STHC Clinic Manager; Marlene 


Glaesmann, Rural Health Clinic 
Manager; Bruce Anderson, DDS; 
and Jackie McLean, Health 
Care Administrator/Business 
Office Manager; Joel Lumsden, 
Operations Manager; and Dan 
Frye, Health Division Data 
Analyst. 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, the Adhoc Health 
Access Exploratory Group is 
hereby directed to report back 
to the Tribal Board of Directors 
preliminary findings by April 30, 
2013 and with final recommenda- 
tions made by May 30, 2013. 

“BE IT FINALLY 
RESOLVED, the Adhoc Health 
Access Exploratory Group shall 
also evaluate and bring back a 
recommendation for the cre- 
ation of an autonomous Tribally 
Designated Health Entity pat- 
terned after the Tribal Housing 
Commission.” 

Another resolution that myself, 
Director Morrow and Chairman 
Payment brought forward was 
to hire an outside independent 
efficiency auditor. I feel this will 
be a great tool for the tribe, to 
receive a list of recommendations 
for improving efficiencies in our 
organization. In fact, it would 
have been valuable to have this 
done prior to the 2008 cuts. 

Following is the resolution that 
was passed. We will update you 
in the future of the finding and 
recommendations : 

“Efficiency Auditor 

“WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians Board 
of Directors have a responsibility 
to the Membership to run an effi- 
cient and profitable operation to 
provide services. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Board of Directors authorizes 
Chairperson Aaron A. Payment, 
William Connelly, CFO, Angeline 
Boulley, Asst. Membership/ 


Internal Services Executive 
Director, & John Wernet, General 
Counsel to hire an outside inde- 
pendent Efficiency Auditor with 
experience working with casinos, 
enterprises, and all subordinate 
governmental programs, services 
and operations. 

“BE IT FUTHER 
RESOLVED, the above said effi- 
ciency auditor will provide the 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
with a list of recommendations 
for improving efficiencies. 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Directors shall review and act on 
the list of identified recommenda- 
tions for improving efficiencies.” 

Fall 2 percent applications: 

Director Morrow and myself 
reviewed the fall 2 percent short 
term applications and selected a 
variety of projects throughout our 
unit. Unfortunately we had only 
$68,061 to distribute. 

Some of the projects approved 
were substance abuse prevention 
and education, Christmas giving 
baskets program, hospital equip- 
ment, welcome newborn pro- 
grams, Title VII public schools 
programs, cultural awareness pro- 
grams, tutoring programs, cultural 
enhancement presentations, field 
trips/school supplies, feast meals/ 
guest speakers, school community 
garden, teaching mini powwows, 
community meeting space, tutor- 
ing and activity space, college 
days/career planning, after school 
tutoring lab, senior class honor 
ceremony, honorariums for com- 
munity teachers/eiders and 
regalia/students. 

Our unit has always supported 
the schools Title VII project 2 
percent applications. 

I know each of the Title VII 
school coordinators in our unit 
do a great job with the students. I 
hear a lot of good feedback from 
parents and the youth on the vari- 


ous cultural and education pro- 
grams they provide. 

The board will be reviewing 
the long term 2 percent, we had 
discussion at the recent workshop 
on this issue. There are some 
long term 2 percent commitments 
expiring and its time for a discus- 
sion on how to fairly divide the 
long term 2 percent funds among 
the five units, so we all get a fair 
slice of the pie. We can do a lot 
more with the long term fund- 
ing being fairly divided among 
the units. It would be good to be 
able to fund more projects or be 
able to do increases to some of 
the school programs, if funding 
permits. I look forward to this 
discussion in the near future and 
will update you on the results. 

As you all know, we are mov- 
ing forward with the Lansing 
casino project. The revenue gen- 
erated by the Lansing casino will 
be used to increase direct services 
to our members and improve 
health access, health care, educa- 
tion benefits, allow us to put back 
in services and programs that 
were cut or reduced in ’08, like 
elders’ checks, funeral assistance, 
youth sports sponsorship, $50 
Christmas gift card to elders, $50 
Christmas gift card to employees, 
etc. 

We received a report from 
the Enrollment Department this 
year. In 2012, we will have 4,442 
elders eligible for an elder’s 
check and the numbers are grow- 
ing each year. Over the next 15 
years, our elders population will 
triple; by 2027 tribal elders 60 
and over will be around 12,345. 
That’s why it’s so important that 
our revenue making projects be 
the board’s top priority like the 
Lansing casino. 

Thank you, have a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year, 

Denise Chase, Vice Chair, 
(906) 322-3819 


Members' needs should be tribe's top 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Greetings, Anishinaabeg ! 

This unit report has been a 
difficult one for me to write. I 
sat and wondered what would 
I share with you this month? 
Certainly I’ve been busy. I have 
attended many, many meet- 
ings (some were quite heated). 
I’ve met with the elders, served 
on the Drug Court Committee, 
chaired the JKL Fiduciary 
Committee, attended board of 
directors workshops and meet- 
ings, Health and Housing train- 
ings and spent days meeting over 
the “new Constitution.” 

I’ve come to know and appre- 
ciate program directors and 


staff, and have enjoyed the many 
opportunities I’ve had to chat 
with members wherever we hap- 
pen to run into each other. I want 
to assure you that your board 
of directors is a good board. 
Although we do not always agree 
(which can be a good thing) , 

I have found my fellow direc- 
tors to be respectful, patient and 
helpful to me as a new board 
member. During the election 
campaign, I asked you to “put 
a teacher on the team!” Well, 
looking back over the past five 
months as a board member, I am 
here to say that THIS teacher is 
not satisfied. 

As a professional educator, 
I’ve been trained to be “results 
oriented,” to prioritize and do 
first things first, to understand 
that meeting the needs of the 
students is the reason for my 
work. Now, however, instead of 
students, I serve tribal members. 
YOU are the reason for my work. 
Meeting YOUR needs comes 
first. In my humble opinion, we 
have spent much of the last five 
months meeting the needs of 
government, not the needs of the 
people. I am not saying that our 
government does not need work, 
I’m simply disagreeing with it 
being such a high priority right 


now. Throughout my years as a 
teacher, one of the greatest skills 
I learned was to “reflect,” to look 
back at my activity, think about 
what took place and find a way 
to improve my teaching for the 
benefit of my students. I have 
applied these same concepts to 
my work as your Unit I director. 

Truthfully, I have difficulty 
spending so much time and thou- 
sands of dollars on creating a 
new Constitution, when there are 
tribal families living in campers 
instead of warm, safe homes. I 
understand why we need consti- 
tutional change, I do. I helped 
author that document. However, 
I’ve already spent two years of 
volunteered weekends, the tribe 
has already spent over $400,000 
on it and we are still spending 
more! I understand the need, 

I’ve heard all about the corrup- 
tion and abuses that occurred 
in the past, but looking at the 
time, money and energy that we 
are spending on re-writing our 
governing document, I have to 
ask, “What should come first, a 
new Constitution or emergency 
housing, a new Constitution or 
new businesses and jobs, a new 
Constitution or real pay raises for 
our employees?” I am not saying 
“no” to a new Constitution, but I 


am saying it can wait. 

We need to focus on what 
matters to our people. I think 
five months is more than enough 
time to “figure out” staffing in 
the administrator’s office. I think 
five months is more than enough 
time to “hammer out budget 
issues.” I think two years, and 
$400,000 (and growing) is more 
than enough time, money and 
other resources devoted to the 
Constitution, when we still have 
tribal members who need a safe 
place to live, who don’t have 
enough to eat, who can’t afford 
their medications and who are 
affected by drug, alcohol and 
other abuses. 

I’ve said before that I am not 
a very good politician, especially 
when it means sitting in meet- 
ings that do not directly result in 
perpetuating our way of life or 
the welfare and prosperity of our 
people. I can’t defend our actions 
when a tribal member tells me, 
“Look how far we’ve come with 
the old Constitution in 40 years. 
Leave the Constitution alone.” 
They raise a good point. I cannot 
agree to spend MORE time and 
money making our government 
better when our people are cold, 
hungry or sick. I can only speak 
for myself, but I know that I am 


priority 

not the only director who feels 
this way. 

I expect to receive some 
harsh criticism from those who 
are very “pro” Constitution, 
and that’s okay, it’s part of the 
job, right? But if you feel like 
I do, that people come first and 
government last, that we need to 
take care of even the most basic 
of human needs (food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and health) before 
we fine-tune a government that 
has taken us from “dirt poor to 
casinos” in less than 40 years, 
speak out! Let me know, let the 
other unit directors know, let 
the chairman know ! I do believe 
there needs to be some constitu- 
tional change, just not right now. 
FIRST THINGS FIRST! You 
have a good board of directors 
— let them know what you want 
them to do. 

Miigwech niibowaa (Thank 
you very much), and I look for- 
ward to hearing from you, 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

Email at Jennifer, 
mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com . 

RS. I wish all of you a safe 
and joyous holiday season, 
from my house to yours. Happy 
belated Thanksgiving, merry 
Christmas and happy New Year! 
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Learning lesson for kids 7 morning routine 


By Amy McCoy Sayer 
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Ojibwemowin 
pronunciation key 

SHORT VOWELS (are said 
short, or quick) 

/a/ = “uh” like u in up 
HI = “ih” like i in sit 
lol = “oh” like o in wrote 
LONG VOWELS (twice as 
long, or just longer) 

/aa/ = “ah” like a in father 
/ii/ = “ee” like ee in keep 
loo/ = “oo” like o in nope 
lei = “eh” like eh in get 
TIP: As you read a 
word, look for syllables 
with (consonant+vowel) 
or (conso- 

nant+vowel+consonant) 
combinations, like: Bahaa 
(About, around, here and 
there), ba + baa (buh + bah) 

From “Tax 
Exclusions,” p. 26 

guidelines that specify how 
individuals may qualify for the 
benefit; 

(c) The benefit is available to 
any tribal member who satisfies 
the program guidelines; 

(d) The distribution of ben- 
efits from the program does not 
discriminate in favor of members 
of the governing body of the 
tribe; 

(e) The benefit is not compen- 
sation for services; and 

(f) The benefit is not lavish or 
extravagant. 

(2) Specific benefits. Benefits 
provided under the following 
programs are benefits described 
in this section 5.02(2). 

(a) Housing programs . 
Programs relating to principal 
residences that: 

(i) Assist in making mortgage 
or rent payments for residences 
on or near a reservation; 

(ii) Enhance habitability of 
housing, such as by remedying 
water, sewage, sanitation service, 
or (iii) Provide basic housing 
repairs or rehabilitation; and 

(iv) Assist in paying utility 
bills and charges (such as water, 
electricity, and gas). 

(b) Educational programs. 
Programs to: 

(i) Provide students (including 
post-secondary students) trans- 
portation to and from school, 
tutors, and supplies (including 
clothing, backpacks, laptop com- 
puters, musical instruments, and 
sports equipment) for use in their 
studies; 

(ii) Provide tuition payments 
for students (including allow- 
ances for room and board for the 
student, spouse, and dependents) 
to attend an accredited college or 
university, educational seminars, 
vocational education, technical 
education, adult education, con- 
tinuing education, and alternative 
education; and 

(iii) Provide job counseling 
and programs for which the pri- 
mary objective is job placement 
or training, including allowances 
for: 

(A) Expenses for interview- 
ing or training away from home 
(such as travel, auto expenses, 
lodging, and food); 

(B) Tutoring; and 

(C) Necessary clothing for 
a job interview or training (for 
example, an interview suit or a 
uniform required during a period 


of training) . 

(c) Elder and disabled pro- 
grams. Programs for individuals 
who have attained age 55 or are 
disabled that provide: 

(i) Meals through home-deli- 
vered meals programs or at a 
community center; 

(ii) Home care such as assi- 
stance with preparing meals or 
doing chores , or day care outside 
the home; 

(iii) Local transportation assi- 
stance; 

(iv) Travel expenses for doc- 
tor appointments or other medi- 
cal care; 

(v) Transportation costs 
and admission fees to attend 
educational, social, or cultural 
programs offered by the tribe or 
another tribe; and 

(vi) Improvements to adapt 
housing to special needs (such as 
grab bars and ramps). 

(d) Other qualifying assi- 
stance programs. Programs to: 

(i) Pay bus, taxi, or public 
transportation fares from the 


Indian reservation to public faci- 
lities (such as medical facilities 
and grocery stores); 

(ii) Pay for the cost of trans- 
portation and temporary meals 
and lodging of a tribal member, 
spouse, or dependent while the 
tribal member, spouse, or depen- 
dent is receiving medical care 
away from home; 

(iii) Provide assistance to 
individuals in exigent circum- 
stances (such as victims of 
abuse), including the costs of 
food, clothing, shelter, transpor- 
tation, auto repair bills, and simi- 
lar expenses; 

(iv) Pay costs for temporary 
relocation and shelter for indivi- 
duals displaced from their homes 
(for example, when a home is 
destroyed by a fire or natural 
disaster); 

(v) Provide emergency assi- 
stance in the form of bus fare, a 
hotel room, or meals for an indi- 
vidual who is stranded off the 
Indian reservation; and 

(vi) Provide or reimburse the 


cost of nonprescription drugs. 

(e) Cultural and religious pro- 
grams. Programs to: 

(i) Pay or reimburse travel 
expenses (transportation, food, 
and lodging) to attend an Indian 
tribe’s cultural, social, or com- 
munity activities such as pow- 
wows , ceremonies , and traditio- 
nal dances; 

(ii) Pay or reimburse travel 
expenses (transportation, food, 
and lodging) to visit other Indian 
reservations or sites that are 
culturally and historically signi- 
ficant for the tribe; 

(iii) Pay or reimburse the 
costs of receiving instruction 
about an Indian tribe’s cultu- 
re, history, and traditions (for 
example, traditional language, 
music, and dances); and 

(iv) Pay or reimburse fune- 
ral and burial expenses and 
expenses of hosting or attending 
wakes, funerals, burials, or simi- 
lar bereavement events. 

Benefits provided by a tribe 
that are presumed not to be 


compensation for services. 
Except as provided in this sec- 
tion 5.03, section 5.01 of this 
revenue procedure does not 
apply to benefits that are com- 
pensation for services. However, 
section 5.01(2) of this revenue 
procedure applies to benefits 
provided under an Indian tribal 
governmental program that are 
items of cultural significance 
(not lavish or extravagant) or 
nominal cash honoraria provi- 
ded to medicine men or women, 
shamans, or similar religious or 
spiritual officials to recognize 
their participation in cultural, 
religious, and social events 
(for example, powwows, rite of 
passage ceremonies or funerals, 
wakes, burials or other berea- 
vement events). The Service 
will conclusively presume that 
individual need is met for the 
tribal officials receiving these 
benefits and that the benefits do 
not represent compensation for 
services. 
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Sault tribal artists show off wares downtown 


PHOTOS BY JOSH HOMMINGA 
Sault Tribe’s Culture Department held its first tribal artisans show Nov. 24 in the tribe’s 
office building in downtown Sault Ste. Marie. The building also houses the River of 
History Museum and the tribe’s Culture Department and Library. Numerous artisans 
turned out not only to sell their art but demonstrate it. 



Marsha Nolan-Ailing demonstrates her beadwork. She also had on display her hand 
made necklaces, chokers, dreamcatchers and leatherwork. Shawn Payment (left) was 
making a necklace and had rawhide rattles for sale. 



Cathy DeVoy shows of her handmade wreaths while her daughter Luci demonstrates 
jewelry making. 



Lori McDonald and her son, Scott Franklin, display their work, Franklin munching on 
the frybread that was available at the event along with other favorite foods. 



Jane Homminga had on display a number of jewelry items made from glass seed 
beads, turquoise, bone, metal beads and leather. 



Bernadette Azevedo demonstrating how to make a black ash basket. 



Tribal artisans turned out in force to display their arts in a plethora of mediums — beads, 
wood, sweetgrass, black ash, on canvass — there was no lack of talent and creativity. 



Cathy Boling selling her hand made crafts. Here she demonstrates dreamcatchers. 










DECEMBER 

Urban Myth Band 

| 9 p.m. | Monday, New Year s Eve 
FREE SHOW 


JANUARY 

Queensryche 

12th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $32,50, $28.50 
On Sale Now 

Oak Ridge Boys 

25th | 7 p.m. | Friday | $38,50, $35.00 
On Sale Now 


Dream Makers llieater + Sail It Ste, Marie, MI 

1 -800-KEW ADIN | kewadin.com 


Saturday, January 12 

at 7i00 p.m. A 
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